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SYSTEMATIC  SYNOPSIS 

OF 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 


Order  FICARI2E : Picarian  Birds. 

THIS  is  a miscellaneous  assortment  (in  scientific  language,  “ a polymorphic  group  ”)  of  birds 
of  highly  diversified  forms,  grouped  together  more  because  they  differ  from  other  birds  iu 
one  way  or  another,  than  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  one  another.  As  commonly  re- 
ceived, this  order  includes  all  non-passerine  Land  Birds  down  to  those  with  a cered  bill  (Par- 
rots and  Birds  of  Prey).  Excluding  Parrots,  which  constitute  a strongly  marked  natural  group 
of  equal  value  with  those  called  orders  in  this  work,  Picarice  correspond  to  Strisores  -(-  Scan- 
sores  of  authors;  including,  however,  some  that  are  often  referred  to  Clamatores.  (This 
“ order”  Scansores,  or  Zygodactyli,  containing  all  the  birds  that  have  the  toes  arranged  in 
pairs,  two  in  front  and  two  behind  (and  some  that  have  not),  is  one  of  the  most  unmitigated 
inflictions  that  ornithology  has  suffered ; it  is  as  thoroughly  unnatural  as  the  divisions  of  my 
artificial  key  to  our  genera.)  I have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  integrity  of  any  such  grouping 
as  “ Piearue ” implies;  but  if  I should  break  up  this  conventional  assemblage,  I should  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  fragments ; not  being  prepared  to  follow  Gfarrod  to  tbe  length  of 
a classification  of  birds  based  primarily  upon  the  condition  of  certain  muscles  of  the  leg ; and 
knowing  of  no  available  alternative.  With  this  protest,  and  upon  such  understanding,  I retain 
the  Picarian  group,  as  iu  the  original  edition  of  the  Key,  to  include  all  the  North  American 
Land  Birds  of  non-passerine  character,  without  a hooked  and  cered  bill,  and  without  the  proper 
characters  of  the  Columbine  and  Galline  families.  The  A.  0.  U.  ignores  the  major  group,  and 
presents  instead  three  orders — Coccyges , Pici,  and  Macrochires.  With  this  procedure  I have 
no  quarrel,  as  the  three  are  precisely  coincident  with  my  three  suborders  Cuculiformes,  Pici- 
formes,  and  Cypseliformes. 

Manifestly,  from  what  has  been  said,  Picarice  are  insusceptible  of  satisfactory  definition  ; 
but  I may  indicate  some  leading  features,  whether  of  positive  or  negative  character,  that  they 
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possess  in  common.  The  sternum  rarely  conforms  to  the  particular  passerine  model,  its  pos- 
terior border  usually  being  either  entire  or  else  doubly-notched.  The  vocal  apparatus  is  not 
highly  developed,  having  not  more  than  three  pairs  of  separate  intrinsic  muscles;  the  birds, 
consequently,  are  uever  highly  musical.  There  are  some  modifications  of  cranial  bones  not 
observed  in  Passeres.  Picarite,  like  lower  birds,  usually  lack  a certain  specialization  of  flexor 
muscles  of  the  toes  seen  in  Passeres.  This  anatomical  matter  requires  special  attention,  as 
some  important  classificatory  considerations  are  involved.  The  passerine  rule  is,  that  the 
flexor  hallucis,  which  bends  the  hind  toe,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  flexor  perforans,  which 
bends  all  the  other  toes ; and  that  the  former  has  but  one  tendon,  going  to  hind  toe,  while 
the  other  has  three  tendons,  going  to  all  the  rest  of  the  toes.  Passerine  birds  being  considered 
to  represent  the  “normal”  (or  usual)  arrangement,  are  called  nomopdtnous ; and  all  birds 
which  do  not  have  this  arrangement  I call  anomalopelmous.  Passerine  birds  are  also  called 
schizopelmous,  with  reference  to  the  complete  separation  of  the  hallucal  from  the  other  dig- 
ital tendons.  But  the  anomalopelmous  Picarian  birds  present  several  further  specializations 
of  the  arrangement  for  bending  their  toes.  In  the  Hummingbirds  the  flexor  hallucis  besides 
going  to  the  first  toe  supplies  also  the  second  digit  by  a branch,  and  sends  in  addition  the 
rudiments  of  little  slips  to  the  third  and  fourth  digits.  In  the  Hoopoes  the  arrangement 
is  nearly  schizopelmous,  but  there  is  a desmopelmous  feature  beyond  the  bases  of  the 
toes.  In  the  Cuckoos,  again,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  hallucis  and  flexor  perforans  are 
connected  by  a vinculum  or  ligament  at  the  point  where  they  cross  each  other  on  the  way 
to  their  respective  digits ; they  are  hence  called  desmopelmous,  and  this  arrangement  is  also 
shared  by  psittacine  and  gallinaceous  birds.  Again,  in  the  Swifts  and  Goatsuckers,  of  the 
group  Cypseliformes,  the  respective  tendons  of  these  two  muscles  are  extensively  blended  to- 
gether; they  are  hence  termed  sympelmous.  Fourthly,  in  numerous  zvgodactyle  birds,  the 
Woodpeckers  and  their  allies,  the  flexor  perforans  has  only  one  tendon,  which  goes  to  the 
“ middle  ” or  third  toe,  i.  e.  the  outer  anterior  one,  while  the  flexor  hallucis  splits  into  two 
or  three  tendons,  which  supply  all  the  other  toes  ; they  are  hence  termed  antiopelmous.  Fifthly, 
in  the  Trogons,  which  are  yoke-toed  in  a different  way  from  any  other  birds,  by  reversion  of 
the  second  instead  of  fourth  toe,  the  flexor  hallucis  has  two  tendons  which  supply  the  two  hind 
toes,  and  the  flexor  perforans  has  likewise  two  tendons,  for  the  front  toes  : they  are  thus  what 
is  called  lieteropelmous.  The  technical  terms  here  used  of  the  birds  themselves  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  anatomical  arrangements;  one  may  speak,  for  example,  of  anomalopelmous  feet, 
or  anomalopelmous  tendons,  as  well  as  of  anomalopelmous  birds.  Three  of  the  five  arrangements 
noted  for  Picarian  birds,  the  sympelmous,  antiopelmous,  and  lieteropelmous,  are  peculiar  to 
this  group.  With  regard  to  the  ambiens  muscle,  it  is  absent  in  most  Picariic,  which  are  there- 
fore anomalogonatous  ; but  present  in  the  homalogonatous  Cuckoos  and  their  near  relatives  the 
Turacous.  Externally,  the  feet  are  very  variously  modified;  one  or  another  of  all  the  toes,  ex- 
cept the  middle  one,  is  susceptible  of  beiug  turned,  in  this  or  that  case,  in  an  opposite  from  the 
customary  direction  ; the  fourth  one  being  frequently  capable  of  turning  either  way ; while  in 
five  genera  of  Picidcc  and  one  genus  of  Picumnidce  the  first,  and  in  two  geuera  of  Alcedinidre 
the  second,  toe  is  deficient.  When  all  four  toes  are  turned  forward,  as  iu  the  Colies,  the  feet 
and  their  owners  are  termed  pamprodactylous.  When  there  are  three  in  front  and  one  behind, 
as  in  Kingfishers,  the  term  anisodactylous  is  used ; and  when  the  digits  of  such  a foot  are 
extensively  soldered  together,  the  formation  is  called  syndactylous.  In  some  cases,  as  the 
family  Micropodkla:  or  Swifts,  some  members  of  it  are  pamprodactylous,  others  anisodactylous. 
A very  frequent  arrangement  is  that  of  toes  in  pairs,  two  behind  and  two  before  ; most  such 
yoke-toed  birds  have  the  properly  zygodactylous  arrangement,  by  reversion  of  the  fourth  or 
outer  toe,  as  in  the  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos,  and  others;  but  in  the  Trogons  alone  the  second 
or  inner  toe  is  the  reversed  one,  and  the  arrangement  is  styled  hetcrodactylous.  The  tarsal 
envelop  is  never  entire  behind,  as  in  the  higher  Passeres.  Auother  curious  peculiarity  of  the 
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feet  is,  that  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  smaller,  or  at  most  not  larger,  than  that  of  the  third 
toe ; and  on  the  whole  the  hind  toe  itself  is  inconsiderable,  weak  if  not  wanting,  not  always 
perfectly  incumbent  and  apposable.  The  wings,  endlessly  varied  in  shape,  agree  in  possessing 
ten  developed  primaries,  of  which  the  first  is  rarely  spurious  or  very  short.  (Notable  excep- 
tions to  this  occur  in  the  Pici  with  spurious  first  primary,  and  in  the  Indicatoridce , with  only 
nine  primaries.)  A very  general  and  useful  wing-character  is,  that  the  coverts  are  larger  and 
in  more  numerous  series  than  in  Passeres  ; the  greater  coverts  being  at  least  half  as  long  as 
the  secondary  qnills  they  cover,  and  sometimes  reaching  nearly  to  the  ends  of  these  quills. 
This  is  the  common  case  among  lower  birds,  but  it  distinguishes  most  of  the  Picarice  from 
Passeres ; it  is  not  shown,  however,  in  the  Picidce  and  some  others,  as  the  Indicatoridce,  Mega- 
Icemidce,  and  Rhampliastidce.  The  wing  is  quintocubital  as  a rule  (with  variability  in  Alcedi- 
nidcE  and  some  Cypselidce).  The  tail  is  indefinitely  varied  in  shape,  but  the  number  of  its 
feathers  is  a good  clue  to  Picarice.  There  are  not  ordinarily  more  than  ten  perfect  rectrices, 
and  occasionally  there  are  only  eight,  as  in  the  Anis  {Crotophaga')  ; the  Woodpeckers  have 
twelve,  but  one  pair  is  abortive ; there  are  twelve,  however,  in  the  Kingfishers,  Puff-birds, 
Indicators,  and  some  others;  ten  or  twelve  indifferently  in  the  Motmots.  Pulviplumes  occur 
in  the  Leptosomatidce  and  Podargidce.  The  bill  shows  numberless  modifications  in  form,  and 
has  its  own  specialization  in  nearly  every  family ; it  assumes  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
shapes,  as  in  the  Hornbills  and  Toucans,  and  is  seldom  of  the  simple  style  seen  in  a Thrush  or 
Finch;  it  is  never  hooked  and  cered,  as  in  Parrots  and  Birds  of  Prey,  nor  soft  and  swollen  at 
the  nostrils,  as  in  Pigeons. 

With  this  sketch  of  some  leading  features  of  the  group  (it  will  enable  the  student  to  recog- 
nize any  Picarian  bird  of  this  country  at  least,  and  that  is  my  main  object),  I pass  to  the 
consideration  of  its  subdivision,  with  the  remark  that  a precedent  may  be  found  for  any  con- 
ceivable grouping  of  the  families  that  is  not  perfectly  preposterous,  and  for  some  arrangements 
that  are  nearly  so.  As  well  as  I can  judge  from  the  material  at  my  command,  and  relying 
upon  authority  for  data  that  I lack,  the  provisional  arrangement  adopted  in  the  2d-4th  editions 
of  the  Key  must  be  entirely  remodelled.  Such  is  especially  the  case  with  the  “ Cuculiform  ” 
Picarians,  which  I justly  stigmatized  (p.  446)  as  “ a mixed  lot  requiring  to  be  reconstructed 
by  exclusion  of  some  of  the  families  given  as  entering  into  its  composition.’’  There  are  at 
least  24  Picarian  families,  seven  of  them  North  American,  roughly  divisible  into  three  groups 
or  series,  which  I formerly  called  Cypselifornies,  Cuculiformes,  and  Piciformes,  answering  to 
the  Cypselomorphce,  Coccygomorphce,  and  Celeomorphce  of  Huxley,  or  the  so-called  “ orders  ” 
Macrochires,  Coccyges,  and  Pici  of  the  A.  0.  U.  But  I am  now  satisfied  that  we  can  best  im- 
prove upon  these  divisions  by  effacing  their  alleged  boundaries  and  remapping  the  24  families 
by  redistributing  them  directly  into  several  more  than  three  suborders  or  superfamilies.  Such 
can  be  satisfactorily  established,  primarily  upon  strong  anatomical  grounds,  secondarily  upon 
good  external  characters.  The  structural  modifications  most  serviceable  for  classification  are  : 
presence  or  absence  of  the  ambiens  muscle  ; the  disposition  of  the  digits  and  especially  of  their 
flexor  tendons  ; conformation  of  the  bony  palate,  sternum,  and  bones  of  the  wing;  presence  or 
absence  of  colic  caeca,  as  curiously  related  to  the  condition  of  the  elseodochon;  and  various 
peculiarities  of  the  pterylosis,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  aftershafts,  pulviplumes,  and 
tuft  on  the  oil-gland,  condition  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  tracts,  number  of  remiges  and  rec- 
trices, etc.  The  arrangement  of  the  carotid  arteries  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Details 
of  external  form  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  such  morphological  characters  as  those 
just  indicated,  and  may  even  be  deceptive ; for  the  superficial  resemblance  is  slight  between 
some  closely  related  families,  and  conversely.  Tlius,  the  great  helmeted  Hornbills  are  specially 
related  to  the  small  slender-billed  Hoopoes;  the  Toucans,  with  their  enormous  bills,  belong  to 
the  series  which  includes  the  Barbets,  Puff-birds,  Jacamars,  and  Woodpeckers;  and  other  such 
instances  could  be  cited. 
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Thore  nre  more  than  1,800  species  of  Picarur.,  and  the  order  as  a whole  is  cosmopolitan. 
But  it  is  richest  in  genera  and  species  in  the  tropical  regions  of  either  hemisphere,  and  most 
of  tho  families  occur  only  iu  limited  areas,  especially  the  Ethiopian  and  neotropical.  Thus, 
the  Leptosomcitidfc  are  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  the  Todidce  to  the  Antilles-  Exclusively 
Ethiopian  are  tho  Irrisoridee,  Coliidee,  and  Mmophagidce  ; Ethiopian  and  Oriental  are  the 
Indicatoridee,  Upupidce , Bucerotida,  Meropidec,  Coi  aciidte,  and  three  of  these  families  (not 
IndicatorideB  or  Bucerotida :)  are  represented  in  Europe.  Exclusively  neotropical  are  the 
Ehmnphastidee,  Galbulidce,  Bucconidec,  Momotidce,  and  SteatornithuUe ; while  the  Tr octal  idee 
are  characteristic  of  the  same  region,  but  have  a few  nearctic  representatives.  The  Podargidce 
are  Oriental  and  Australian.  Two  families,  Trogonidee  and  Capritonidee,  are  remarkable  in 
being  represented  alike  in  the  tropical  portions  of  both  hemispheres.  The  Aleedinida  are 
widely  dispersed  in  the  Old  World,  with  one  American  genus.  Finally,  the  Micropodida, 
Caprimidgida;,  Picidrc,  and  Cuculidce  are  well  represented  in  both  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  very  numerous  genera  fall  in  at  fewest  the  foregoing  24  families,  which  are  universally 
recognized.  The  open  questions  are,  whether  a family  Macropterygidee  should  not  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  Micropodidce , a family  Nyctibiidee  from  the  Caprimidgida,  a family  Centro- 
podidee  from  the  Cuculidce , and  the  families  Picumnidce  and  Iyngidce  from  the  Picida. 
Without  prejudice  to  these  points,  the  24  conceded  families  may  be  disposed  in  nine  superfam- 
ilies or  suborders,  according  to  the  following  arrangement,  which  is  much  more  natural  than 
that  given  in  former  editions  of  the  Key.  The  seven  North  American  families,  representing 
as  many  major  groups,  are  marked  with  the  asterisk,  and  will  be  found  more  fully  characterized 
beyond,  under  their  respective  heads. 


Natural  Analysis  of  Suborders  and  Families  of  Pi  cable. 

A . Anomalogonatous ; ambiens  absent. 

a.  Formula  A only,  without  B,  X,  or  Y,  i.  e.  femorocaudal  present,  accessory  femorocaudal,  Bemitendinosus,  ana  acces- 

sory semitendinosus  absent.  Nude  oil-gland  andnocieca;  spinal  pteryla  with  narrow  apterium.  Sternum  en- 
tire behind.  Tensor  patagii  brevis  peculiar. 

aa.  Feet  anisodactylous.  Palate  “ scliizoguathous.”  One  family,  American,  and  specially  characteristic  of  the 

Neotropical  region * L TROCHILI 

*1.  Hummingbirds.  Bill  tenuirostral,  and  tongue  peculiar.  Rectrices  10;  secondaries  only  6.  A nest: 

eggs  2,  white 1.  Ham.  Trocsilidje 

bb.  Feet  picarian,  sympelmous  and  anisodactylous  or  pamprodactylous.  Palate  “ legithognathous.”  One  family 

of  both  hemispheres  (or  two) II.  CYPSELI 

*2.  Swifts.  Bill  fissirostral,  and  tongue  not  peculiar.  Rectrices  10,  often  mucronate.  A nest ; eggs  plural  or 

single,  white 2.  Fam.  MicbopodidjE 

(Note.  Sternum  entire,  phalanges  2-3-3-3,  eggs  plural,  in  Micropodince.  Sternum  entire,  phalanges  2-3- 
4-5,  eggs  plural,  in  Chceturince.  Sternum  fenestrate,  phalanges  2-3-4-5,  egg  single,  in  Macroptrryginxr  or 
Fam.  Macropterygidas.  ) 

b.  Formula  including  X,  without  B ; usually  A X Y,  sometimes  A X or  X Y.  Oil-gland  and  cjeca  variable.  Spinal 

pteryla  variable. 

cc.  Feet  passerine,  schizopelmous  (to  beyond  bases  of  toes,  where  desmopelmous)  and  anisodactylous.  (Formula 
A X Y.)  Palate  desmognathous.  Manubrium  sterni  acute.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  csca.  Sinistrocarotid. 
Bill  tenuirostral ; tongue  lipoglossine.  Sternum  not  entire.  Spinal  pteryla  forked  in  scapular  region.  After 


shafts  rudimentary  or  none.  Two  Old  World  families HI.  UPUPJS 

3.  Wood  Hoopoes.  Sternum  2-fenestrate.  Nostrils  lateral,  operculate.  Plumage  metallic ; no  crest.  Tail  long, 

graduated.  African  ; 3 genera,  Trrisor , Scoptelus , Rhinopomastus 3.  Fam.  Irrisoridje 

4.  Ground  Hoopoes.  Sternum  2-notclied.  Nostrils  superior,  non-operculate.  Plumage  non-metallic ; a large 

compressed  crest.  Tail  short,  square.  African  and  Eurasian  ; one  genus,  Upupa  . . . .4.  Fam.  UrrnDJi 


dd.  Feet  picarian,  sympelmous  and  auisodactylous,  and  more  or  less  syndactylous  (toes  3 in  front,  1 behind ; the 
former  more  or  less  united  in  a fleshy  sole).  Palate  desmognathous.  (Formula  A X Y,  except  in  Alcedinidtr. 
Oil-gland  and  coeca  variable.)  Eggs  white.  Five  families. 

IV.  HALCYONES 

5.  HombUls.  Sternum  2-notched  at  most.  Skeleton  pneumatic.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  ca*ca.  Carotids  two, 
one  or  none  functional.  Pterylosis  peculiar  ; spinal  tract  defective  in  cervical  region,  no  aftershafts,  no  down- 
feathers,  eyelids  lashed.  Rectrices  10.  Bill  enormous,  helmeted,  or  otherwise  peculiar.  Tongue  lipoglossine. 
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Chiefly  Oriental  and  Austromalayan  (subfamily  Bucerotince ),  but  also  Ethiopian  (subfamily  Bucorv  in  a?) ; about 
60  species 5.  Fam.  Bucerotid.e 

*6.  Kingfishers.  (Formula  A X.)  Sternum  4-notched.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  caeca.  Bicarotidean.  No  spinal 
space  and  no  aftershafts.  Rectrices  12  as  a rule,  10  in  Tanysiptera.  Feet  thoroughly  syndactylous  (3-toed  in 
two  genera  by  loss  of  2d  toe).  Bill  long,  but  more  or  less  fissirostral ; tomia  not  serrate  (exc.  Syma).  Tongue 
lipoglossine.  Two  subfamilies,  chiefly  Old  World,  only  one  genus  American 6.  Fam.  Alcedinidas 

7.  Motmots.  Sternum  4-fenestrate.  Oil-gland  nude  or  slightly  tufted ; no  caeca.  Bicarotidean.  No  spinal 

space  ; plumage  aftershafted.  Rectrices  12,  in  Baryphthengus  10,  the  middle  pair  long  and  usually  spatulate. 
Bill  serrate.  Neotropical 7.  Fam.  Momotidac 

8.  Todies . Sternum  4-notched.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  2 caeca.  Bicarotidean.  No  spinal  space  or  fork.  Rectrices 

12,  short,  even.  Bill  long,  flat,  obtuse,  minutely  serrulate.  Eggs  plural,  white.  Nest  burrowed  under  ground. 
Antillean ; one  small  genus,  Todus 8.  Fam.  Todid^e 

9.  Bee-eaters.  Sternum  4-notched.  Nude  oil-gland  and  2 caeca.  Carotids  variable.  A spinal  space.  Toes  syn- 

dactylous. Plumage  aftershafted.  Rectrices  10,  12  ?.  Bill  tenuirostral.  African  and  Eurasiatic  ; 2 subfam- 
ilies, Meropince  and  Xycliomithince 9.  Fam.  Meropidje 

ee.  Feet  picarian,  Bympelmous  and  pamprodactylous  (4  toes  in  front).  Formula  A X Y.  Palate  desmognathous ; 
no  vomer  nor  basipterygoids.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  caeca.  Siuistrocarotidean.  Plumage  aftershafted. 
Spinal  pteryla  simple  in  scapular  region.  Sternum  4-notched.  Rectrices  10.  A nest ; eggs  white.  One  fam- 
ily, Ethiopian Y.  PAMPRODACTYLI 

10.  Colies.  Bill  short  and  stout.  Tail  very  long.  One  genus,  Colius  (including  Rhabdocolius  and  Urocolius ), 

of  about  9 species 10  Fam.  Coliid^e 

ff.  Feet  picarian,  sympelmous  and  anisodactylous  (in  one  family  somewhat  zygodacty lous).  Palate  various.  Nude 
oil-gland,  or  none  ; caeca.  Spinal  pteryla  furcate  in  scapular  region.  Five  (or  six  ?)  families  VI.  CORACLE 

11.  Kirumbos.  Palate  desmognathous.  Fourth  toe  versatile  ; foot  thus  pseudozygodactylous,  Formula  A X Y. 
A pair  of  uropygial  powder-down  patches ; plumage  aftershafted  ; frontal  antioe  plumose ; sexes  unlike,  f 
metallic.  Rectrices  12.  Bill  stout ; nostrils  anterior.  One  Madagascan  genus,  of  one  or  two  species 

11.  LEPTOSOMATIDiE 

12.  Rollers.  Palate  desmognathous;  basipterygoids  rudimentary;  vomer  attenuate.  Formula  A X Y.  No  pow- 

der-down. Two  carotids.  Nude  oil-gland.  Plumage  aftershafted,  alike  in  both  sexes,  non-metallic,  but 
brilliant.  Rectrices  12.  Bill  stout ; nostrils  subbasal.  Two  subfamilies  ; CoraciinCB , two  arboreal,  diurnal 
genera,  Eurasiatic  and  African ; and  Brachypteraciince , three  terrestrial,  somewhat  nocturnal  genera,  con- 
fined to  Madagascar 12.  CoraciidjE 

*13.  Goatsuckers.  Palate  scliizognathous ; basipterygoids  small ; palatines  expanded  posteriorly ; vomer  trun- 
cate in  front.  Two  carotids.  Sternum  2-  or  4-notched.  Nude  oil-gland,  small.  Plumage  aftershafted.  Rec- 
trices 10.  Bill  very  small,  weak,  but  deeply  fissirostral.  Habits  partly  nocturnal.  No  nest ; young  downy : 

eggs  normally  2,  colored  or  colorless.  Nearly  cosmopolitan 13.  Caprimulgidjs 

(Note.  No  powder-down,  sternum  2-notched,  phalanges  2-3-4-4,  middle  claw  pectinate,  and  bill  not  toothed, 
in  Caprimulgince  ; powder-down,  sternum  4-notched,  phalanges  normal,  2 -3-4-5,  no  pectination,  and  bill 
toothed  in  Xyctibiince  or  fam.  NyctibiiDjE  ) 

14.  Frog-mouths.  Palate  desmognathous ; basipterygoids  rudimentary ; palatines  expanded  in  lateral  processes. 
Sternum  4-notched.  No  oil-gland  ( Podargus ) ; uropygial  powder-down  patches  (not  in  JEgotheles  t).  Rectrices 
10.  Phalanges  normal,  2-3-4-5,  and  claw  not  pectinate.  Rictus  enormous.  Habits  nocturnal.  A nest;  eggs 
white  or  colored  ; young  downy.  Oriental  and  Australian.  Podargus  and  Batrachostomus , of  the  subfamily 
Podargince , nostrils  basal ; JEgotheles , of  the  subfamily  JEgothelince , nostrils  subterminal 

14.  Fam.  Podarqid^e 

15.  Oil-birds.  Peculiar  in  the  formula  X Y,  and  otherwise  ; perhaps  should  stand  alone  as  a suborder,  Stealor- 

nithes , related  to  the  Owls.  Palate  desmognathous ; basipterygoids  developed  : palatines  contracted.  Sternum 
2-notched.  Large  nude  oil-gland.  Two  carotids.  Bronchial  syringes.  Skull  owl-like.  Rectrices  10.  One 
genus,  Neotropical 15.  Fam.  Steatornithidas 

gg.  Feet  picarian  in  a peculiar  way,  heteropelmous  and  heterodactylous  (zygodactylous,  but  by  reversion  of  second 
toe).  Formula  A X (as  in  Kingfishers).  Palate  scliizognathous;  basipterygoids  present.  Nude  oil-gland  and 
2 small  caeca.  Sternum  4-notched.  Sinistrocarotid.  General  pterylosis  passerine ; 'spinal  pteryla  simple ; 
plumage  aftershafted.  Rectrices  12.  One  family,  of  both  hemispheres VII.  TROGONES 

*16.  Trogons.  Bill  stout,  serrate  or  smooth 16.  Trogonidas 

hh.  Feet  picarian,  antiopelmous  and  perfectly  zygodactylous  (in  the  usual  way,  by  reversion  of  fourth  toe  ; hallux 
wanting  in  certain  3-toed  genera).  Formula  including  X,  usually  also  Y.  Palate  and  carotids  variable.  No 
basipterygoids.  Oil-gland  variable.  Aftershafts  small  or  vestigial.  Spinal  pteryla  simple.  Sternum  and  tensor 
patagii  brevis  characteristic.  Wing-coverts  tending  to  reduction  to  passerine  smallness.  Six  (or  eight  ?) 
families VIII.  PICI 

*17.  Woodpeckers.  Palate  of  the  peculiar  structure  called  saurognathous ; vomers  paired.  Formula  A X Y 
(with  some  exceptions).  Manubrium  sterni  furcate.  Sinistrocarotid.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  creca.  Syrinx 
broncho-tracheal,  with  one  pair  of  intrinsic  and  one  of  extrinsic  muscles.  Wing-coverts  passerine.  Rectrices 
normally  12,  one  pair  spurious.  Bill  peculiar  ; tongue  usually  lumbriciforin.  Hallux  missing  in  five  genera. 
Nest  in  holes  ; eggs  plural,  white.  Nearly  cosmopolitan  ; three  subfamilies,  Picincc  with  rigid  acuminate  rec- 
trices, Picumnince  and  Iynginie  with  soft  rectrices,  the  two  latter  sometimes  separated  as  different  families 

17.  Fam.  Picidjc 
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18.  Guide-birds.  Palate  called  argitho£uathouM  or  schizoguath/ju« ; vomer  forked.  Intrinsic  ayriugeal  muacib* 

one  pair.  Formula  A X Y.  Manubrium  aterni  acute.  8iui*tr«>carotid.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  csbca.  Ven- 
tral pteryla  forked  on  throat.  Wing-covert*  passerine.  Primaries  only  9.  Rectrices  12  (in  Indicntor  , or  10 
(in  Prodotiscus).  Bill  moderate.  Two  genera,  African  and  Asiatic 18.  Fam.  Ixmc  aioeioa. 

19.  Barbels.  Palate  called  Kgithognathous  or  desmognathous ; vomer  forked.  Formula  A X Y.  Manubrium 
stern!  acute.  Sinistrocarotid.  Tufted  oil-glaud  and  no  catca.  Kyrinx  simply  broncho- tracheal,  without  in- 
trinsic muscles.  Ventral  pteryla  forked.  Wing-coverts  passerine.  Kectricea  10.  Bill  moderate,  highly 
bristly.  About  30  Old  World  genera  ; 2 genera  ( Capita  and  Tetragonops)  Neotropical 

19.  CAtnTfjswA  (or  MrxiALALUUtJH) 

20.  Toucans.  Palate  desmognathous ; vomer  truncate.  Nasals  holorhinnl ; no  basi  pterygoid*.  Formula  A X Y. 
Manubrium  sterni  acute.  8inistrocarotid,  as  a rule.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  fteca.  Plumage  aftershafted 
Wing-coverts  passerine.  Rectrices  10.  Bill  enormous ; tongue  macroglossine,  horny,  and  feathery  Nest  in 
holes  in  trees ; eggs  white.  Five  or  more  Neotropical  genera ; 50  or  more  species  . 20.  Fam.  Rha uyuKHTihA. 

21.  Jacamars.  Formula  A X Y or  A X.  Bicarotidean.  Nude  oil-gland,  but  caeca  developed.  Ventral  ptery  la 

branched  in  gular  region  ; plumage  brilliant,  aftershafted  ; wing-coverts  subpasserine.  Rectrices  12  (reduced 
to  10  in  two  genera).  Hallux  missing  in  one  genus  ( Jacamaralcyon ) ; feet  somewhat  syudactylous.  Bill  tenui- 
rostral,  with  keeled  gonys  and  ridged  culmen.  Nest  in  burrows.  Eggs  2,  white.  NeotropicaL  Galbvlmct, 
5 genera  ; Jacamaropince , one  genus 21.  Fam.  Gal.isvlidx. 

22.  Puff-birds.  Palate  desmognathous.  Formula  A X Y ? Bicarotidean.  Nude  oil-gland,  but  large  cawia. 
Ventral  pteryla  unbranched  in  gular  region ; plumage  dull,  not  aftershafted  ; wing-coverts  not  passerine. 
Rectrices  12.  Bill  stout,  with  flat  gonys.  Nest  in  burrow's.  Eggs  2,  white.  Neotropical ; genera  7 or  more. 

22.  Fam.  Bccco2tii>jl 


B.  Homalogonatous  ; ambiens  present. 

Formula  A B X Y or  A X Y ; i.  e.  femorocaudal  present,  its  accessory  present  or  absent,  semitendinosus  and  it* 
accessory  present. 

Feet  picarian,  desmopelmous  and  zygodactylous  (in  the  usual  way  by  reversion  of  4th  toe  ; hallux  always  present 

Palate  desmognathous.  Spinal  pteryla  forked  in  scapular  region IX.  COCCYGES 

*23.  Cuckoos.  Feet  perfectly  zygodactylous.  Nude  oil-gland  and  2 caeca.  Plumage  not  aftershafted.  Rectricefe 
10  (8  in  Guira  and  Crotophaga).  (Formula  normally  A X Y,  but  A B X Y in  Centropus , etc  ) Syringes  vari- 
able. Cosmopolitan  ; genera  upward  of  40,  in  several  subfamilies 23.  Fam.  Cvctlwm 

24.  Turacous.  Feet  imperfectly  zygodactylous  ; fourth  toe  versatile.  Tufted  oil-gland  and  no  caeca.  Plumare 
aftershafted.  Rectrices  10.  (Formula  A B X Y.)  Ethiopian  ; genera  6 24.  Fam  MusophagidjE 


It  must  be  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  exhibit,  that  no  linear  arrangement  of  the  groups 
can  possibly  exhibit  their  various  interrelations;  and  consequently,  auy  sequence  of  the  families 
we  may  adopt  becomes  a choice  of  evils.  By  common  consent,  the  highly  specialized  Tro- 
chilidee  stand  at  or  near  the  “ head  ” of  the  series,  and  near  or  next  to  them  come  the  Micro- 
podidce  ( Cypselida ?).  Again,  the  homalogonatous  CuculidcE  aud  Musophagidte,  differing  most 
from  all  the  rest,  and  even  hinting  at  gallinaceous  affinities,  are  best  put  at  the  “foot  ” of  the 
series.  But  between  these  extremes  there  is  room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  arranging 
the  families  of  the  whole  order,  even  when  we  have  only  those  of  North  America  to  deal  with. 
It  will  be  observed  that  our  seven  families  represent  as  many  of  the  whole  number  of  suborders, 
only  the  Pamprodactyli  (the  Colies)  and  the  TJpupce  being  unrepresented  iu  our  fauna.  Now 
the  Upupce  are  certainly  “high”  in  the  Picarian  series,  with  their  passerine  feet,  etc. — so 
high  that  Salvin  makes  them  head  the  order,  even  taking  precedence  of  the  Troehilida.  Yet 
their  closest  relationships  are  with  the  Bucerotidcc,  or  Ilorubills  ; aud  to  bring  out  this  fact  I 
am  obliged,  in  the  foregoing  schedule,  to  bring  in  the  Hcdcyones  next  after  the  Upupec.  But 
this  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage  of  throwing  the  Cciprimidgida  far  out  of  their  unde- 
niable bearing  upon  the  Cypselida ?,  and  so  upon  the  TrochilidtB  ; for  the  actual  relationships  of 
these  three  families  are  so  close  that  with  most  authors  they  form  one  suborder  — the  so-called 
Macrochires,  Cypseliformes,  or  Cypselomorpha:.  In  a faunal  work  like  the  present  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  insist  upon  considerations  involved  in  the  relationships  of  the  Hoopoes  aud 
Ilorubills ; and  it  is  easy  to  bring  the  Caprinudgida;  next  after  the  Cypselid<r,  by  simply  trans- 
posing the  places  occupied  by  the  Halcyones  and  Coracia;  in  the  foregoing  scheme.  Making  this 
single  change,  the  sequence  of  our  seven  suborders  and  seven  families  becomes  : Trochiu, 
7 rochilidfc  ; Cypseli,  Micropodidee ; Coracle,  Caprinudgida' : Halcyones,  A Iccdinidee : 
Tkooones,  Trogonidrr. ; Pici,  Picida; ; and  Coccyges,  Caculida'.  This  arrangement  seems 
to  me  to  be  as  “ natural  ” as  any  that  can  be  devised;  it  certainly  brings  out  some  good  points, 
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as  in  placing  the  yoke-toed  (whether  heterodactylous  or  zygodactylous)  families  together,  after 
the  anisodactylous  or  pamprodactylous  ones ; it  heads  the  list  with  the  Hummers,  and  foots  it 
with  the  Cuckoos ; and  it  violates  no  obvious  interrelations  of  the  intermediate  families.  Hav- 
ing these  recommendations,  this  is  the  sequence  I shall  adopt  iu  the  present  edition  of  the 
Key.* 

Suborder  TROCHILI : Hummingbirds. 

See  p.  540  for  analytical  characters  of  this  group,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  fissi- 
rostral  macrochirous  type  — the  Cypseli.  The  skeleton  agrees  closely,  in  general,  with  that 
of  the  Swifts,  but  has  many  minor  peculiarities  in  detail,  among  which  the  most  prominent  are 
the  modifications  of  the  facial  bones  conformably  with  the  loug  slender  bill.  The  palatal  ar- 
rangement is  schizoguathous.  The  deeply  carinate  sternum  widens  toward  its  unuotched 
xiphoid  border ; there  is  no  manubrium;  the  furculum  is  U-shaped,  with  rudimentary  hypo- 
clidiuni ; the  coracoid  canaliculate;  the  humerus  very  short  and  stout,  the  radius  arched,  the 
metacarpus  and  phalanges  greatly  elongated.  A chief  anatomical  peculiarity  is  the  structure 
of  the  tongue,  which  somewhat  resembles  a W oodpecker’s  in  being  protrusible  or  capable  of 
being  thrust  far  out  of  the  beak  by  a muscular  mechanism  connected  with  the  loug  horns  of 
the  hyoid  or  tongue-bone,  which  curve  up  around  the  back  of  the  skull ; the  tongue  is  in  effect 
a sheathed  double-barrelled  tube,  appearing  like  two  cylinders  united  for  some  distance,  then 
opening  out  with  a thin  lacerated  edge.  This  structure  is  supposed  to  be  used  to  suck  the 
sweets  of  flowers.  There  are  no  caeca,  and  the  oil-gland  is  nude.  The  myological  formula  lacks 
the  atnbiens,  accessory  femorocaudal,  semitendinosus,  and  its  accessory,  as  in  the  Swifts ; the 
flexor  longus  hallucis  supplies  the  hallux  and  by  a branch  the  second  digit,  besides  sending  the 
remnants  of  slips  to  the  third  and  fourth ; the  second,  third,  and  fourth  digits  are  supplied  as 
usual  by  the  flexor  digitorum.  There  are  no  sterno-tracheals.  There  is  one  carotid  artery,  the 
left.  The  pterylosis  is  characteristic.  This  is  a highly  monomorphic  or  monotypic  group, 
containing  a single  definitely  circumscribed  family,  peculiar  to  America,  and  specially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Neotropical  region. 

Family  TROCHILIDCE : Hummingbirds. 

Temdrostral  macrochirous  Picarice.  These  beautiful  little  creatures  will  be  known  on 
sight  by  their  diminutive  size  and  gorgeous  coloration,  without  regard  to  their  technical  char- 
acters. They  are  called  Hummingbirds  because  their  wings  make  such  a noise  in  flight, 
whirring  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  their  vibrations.  The  French  know  them  as 
oiseaux-mouches,  or  “bird-flies,”  for  the  same  reason  ; their  curious  resemblance  to  insects  has 
struck  every  one  who  ever  saw  a Hummer  poised  on  misty  pinions  before  a flower,  when  a 
second  glance  might  be  required  to  distinguish  the  feathered  bird  from  a furred  sphinx-moth.  In 
powers  of  flight  the  Hummers  are  equalled  by  few  if  any  birds,  and  certainly  surpassed  by  none 
in  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  they  dart  through  the  sunshine. 


* The  arrangement  in  former  editions  of  the  Key  is:  Cypseliformes,  Caprimulgidce , Cypselulce , Trochilidce; 
C uculiformes,  Trogonidce,  Alcedinidce,  Cucididce  ; Piciformes,  Picidce.  This  is  bad,  both  in  the  construction  of  sub- 
orders and  sequence  of  families.  In  the  classification  adopted  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Lists  there  is  some  faulty  construction  of 
three  major  groups  as  in  Key,  with  an  improvement  in  their  sequence.  Reversing  the  A.  O.  U.  arrangement,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  lowest  to  highest,  in  order  to  correctly  exhibit  its  relations  with  the  foregoing,  we  find  it  to  be  : Order  Macro- 
chires  ; Suborder  Trochili,  Trochilidce  ; Suborder  Cypseli,  Micropodidce ; Suborder  Caprimuloi,  Caprimulgidce.  Order 
Pici  ; no  suborder,  Picidce.  Order  Coccyges  ; Suborder  Alcyones,  Alcedinidcc  ; Suborder  Trogones,  Trogonidce  ; Sub- 
order Cuctjli,  Cnculidce.  In  the  Standard  Natural  History,  Dr.  Stejneger  judiciously  recognizes  the  seven  North  Amer- 
ican superfamilies  of  Picarian  birds  ; but  their  sequence  is  less  happy,  especially  in  the  wide  separation  of  Caprimulgidce 
from  Cypselidce  and  Trochilidce.  His  sequence  reversed,  or  from  highest  to  lowest,  is,  for  the  foregoing  families  : Tro- 
chilidce , Micropod  idee,  Trogonidoe , Picidce , Alcedinidcc , Caprimulgidce , Cuculidce.  Both  the  number  and  the  sequence  of 
groups,  so  far  as  those  of  North  America  are  concerned,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  text,  are  identical  with  those  presented 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogues. 
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The  flying-apparatus,  as  in  the  Swifts,  presents  a very  deep-keeled  entire  sternum,  for 
attachment  of  powerful  pectoral  muscles;  a very  short  upper-arm,  but  the  distal  segments  of 
the  fore  limb  lengthened,  particularly  the  hand,  bearing  a long,  thin-bladed,  or  even  falcate 

wing;  primaries  10,  the  1st  usually 
longest ; secondaries  reduced  to  6,  and 
very  short.  Tail  of  10  reetrices,  but 
otherwise  too  variable  to  be  character- 
ized, presenting  almost  every  pecu- 
liarity in  size  and  shape  as  a whole,  in 
size  and  shape  of  individual  feathers, 
and  often  differing  in  form  as  well  as 
color  in  the  opposite  sexes  of  the  same 
species.  Feet  extremely  small  and 
weak,  unfit  for  progression,  formed  ex- 
clusively for  perching ; tarsi  naked  or 
feathered.  Hind  toe  incumbent,  as  in 
Passerine  birds.  Claws  all  large,  sharp 
and  curved.  The  bill  exhibits  the 
tenuirostral  type  in  perfection,  being 
long  and  extremely  slender  for  its 
length  ; it  is  usually  straight,  subulate 
or  awl-shaped,  or  with  lancet-shaped 
tip ; it  is  often  decurved,  sometimes 
recurved,  and  again  bent  almost  at  an  angle;  in  length  it  varies  from  less  than  the  head  to 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  bird.  The  cutting  edges  of  the  maudibles  are  inflected,  and  either 
serrate,  serrulate,  or  smooth  ; the  rictus  is  devoid  of  bristles.  The  nostrils  are  linear,  with  a 
supercumbent  scale  or  operculum,  sometimes  naked,  ofteuer  feathered.  In  size  the  Hummers 
average  the  least  of  all  birds,  the  giants  among  them  alone  reaching  a length  of  6 or  7 inches, 
the  pygmies  being  under  3 inches;  the  usual  stature  is  3 or  4 inches.  In  a few  the  coloration 
is  plain,  or  even  sombre;  most  have  glittering  iridescent  tints — “the  most  gorgeously  bril- 
liant metallic  hues  known  among  created  things.”  The  sexes  are  usually  unlike  iu  color. 

Hummingbirds,  like  poets,  belong  to  the  genus  irritabile;  they  are  very  nervy  if  not  also 
brainy  little  creatures,  of  greater  courage  than  discretion,  quick-tempered  and  extremely  pug- 
nacious— the  Kingbird  which  has  just  whipped  a Hawk  or  a Crow  maybe  assaulted  and 
worsted  by  the  impetuous  Ruby-throat.  The  food  of  Hummers  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  sweets  of  flowers.  It  is  now  known  that  they  are  chiefly  insectivorous.  Their  little  nests 
are  models  of  architectural  beauty.  The  eggs  are  always  two  in  number,  elliptical  in  shape, 
and  white  iu  color.  The  young  hatch  weak  and  helpless,  requiring  to  be  fed  by  the  parents, 
Hummers  being  thus  of  altricial  nature.  The  voice  is  not  musical. 

The  family  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  circumscribed  iu  ornithology,  and  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  its  grade.  So  intimately  and  variously  are  the  genera  interrelated  that  every  attempt 
to  divide  it  into  subfamilies  has  proven  unsatisfactory.  Hummers  are  peculiar  to  America. 
Species  occur  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia;  but  we  have  a mere  spriukling  in  this  country. 
The  centre  of  abundance  is  in  tropical  South  America,  particularly  Colombia.  Nearly  500 
specimens  are  current.  The  genera  or  subgenera  vary  with  authors  from  50  to  150.  Mr.  D. 
Gr • Elliot,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject,  gives  426  species,  assigned  to  125 
genera.  The  latest  monographer,  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  critical 
ornithologists  who  ever  lived,  arranges  the  Hummers  in  3 series  called  Scrrirostrcs,  Intcr- 
medii,  and  Leevirostres,  with  127  genera  and  480  species.  None  of  the  known  North  Ameri- 
can Hummers  exhibits  the  extremes  of  shape  of  bill  or  Util  which  some  of  the  tropical  genera 
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Fig.  354.  — Hummingbirds.  (From  Michelet.) 
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illustrate;  in  only  one  ( Calothorax  lucifer ) is  the  bill  decidedly  curved.  Only  one  species  is 
more  than  5 iuehes  long  — the  magnificent  Caeligena  dementia.  Some  curious  shapes  of  tail 
including  marked  sexual  characters  in  this  respect,  are  exhibited  by  certain  genera,  especially 
the  wonderful  Loddigesia. 

Only  one  species,  the  common  Ruby-throat,  is  known  to  occur  in  the  East ; this  was  the 
only  one  known  to  Wilson.  Audubon  gave  four  species,  but  one  of  them  erroneously.  Since 
his  time,  many  new  forms  of  these  exquisite  creatures  have  successively  been  brought  to  light 
over  our  Mexican  bor- 
der. In  1858,  Baird 
gave  seven  (one  of  them 
Lampornis  mango,  erro- 
neously, as  Audubon  had 
done).  In  1872,  in  the 
Key,  I was  able  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  ten, 
but  with  two  wrongly 
given  (the  Lampornis 
and  Agyrtria  linnai). 

The  same  ten,  with  the 
two  errors,  were  given 
by  Baird  and  Ridgway 
in  1874.  Within  ten 
years  the  discoveries 
were  so  many,  that,  after 
eliminating  the  two  er- 
rors, I was  able  to  de- 
scribe in  1884  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  perfectly 
distinct  species  of  United  States  Hummingbirds ; and  I theu  stated  that  I had  no  doubt  that 
several  others  would  in  due  time  be  found  over  our  Mexican  border.  The  sixteenth  ( Ccdigena 
dementia)  was  added  to  the  3d  ed.  of  the  Key,  1887 ; the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ( Tro - 
chilus  violijugularis  and  S.  floresii)  were  installed  in  the  4th  ed.,  1890.  I have  now  to 
include  the  nineteenth  ( Basilinna  leucotis).  But  Atthis  heloisa  is  not  confirmed,  reducing  for 
the  present  the  total  to  eighteen.  Among  the  probabilities  are  Lamprolama  rhami  and  Cam- 
py lop  ter  us  hemileucurus. 

The  discrimination  of  the  females  and  young  is  difficult ; but  with  the  adult  males  there 
should  be  no  trouble.  The  following  table  is  intended  to  enable  the  student  to  tell  the  genus 
and  species  directly  of  any  United  States  Hummer,  if  the  specimen  he  has  in  hand  be  an  adult 
male.  If  a female  or  young,  he  must  refer  to  the  detailed  descriptions.  He  will  be  much  as- 
sisted by  the  figures  of  generic  details  drawn  from  nature  by  Mr.  R.  Ridgway  for  Mr.  D.  G. 
Elliot’s  monograph,  and  kindly  loaned  to  me  by  Professor  Baird. 


Fig.  355.  — Ruby-throated  Hummingbirds, 
(Sheppard  del.  Nichols  sc.) 


cf,  9»  and  nest,  nearly  nat.  size. 


Analysis  of  Genera  and  Species  of  N.  A.  Trochilidce  {adult  males). 

Frontal  feathers  not  fully  covering  nasal  scale.  Tarsi  feathered.  Tail  emarginate.  Bill  broad,  in  part  flesh-colored. 
Nasal  scale  entirely  naked. 

White  stripe  on  head.  Crown,  face,  and  chin  blue-black.  Tail  mostly  rufous  ....  Basilinna  xantusi 

Tail  mostly  blue Basilinna  leucotis 

Nasal  scale  partly  naked. 

Crown  green  ; throat  blue  ; tail  blackish Iache  latirostris 

Throat  green;  tail  rufous;  sides  rufous Amizilis  cervinivenlris chalconota 

Throat  green  ; tail  rufous ; sides  green Amizilis  tzacatl 
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Frontal  feathers  covering  nasal  scale. 

Bill  not  perfectly  straight. 

Bill  curved  throughout.  Tail  forked,  with  almost  filiform  lateral  feather CaJLoihoraz  luct/rr 

Bill  nearly  straight.  Length  over  4 inches.  Throat  and  breast  green  ........  Eugene*  fulgent 

Bill  perfectly  straight. 

Length  over  5 inches Cwligena  clemcncux 

Length  under  4 inches. 

Crown  as  well  as  throat  with  metallic  scales. 

Scales  lilac-crimson.  Lateral  tail-feather  parallel-edged CalfpU  ansur 

Scales  violet.  Lateral  tail-feather  acutely  falcate CalypU  cotUx 

Scales  red . Stlatphorv*  floretii 

Crown  simply  glossy,  like  bock  ; throat  with  metallic  scales. 

Middle  tail-feathers  unlike  back  in  color. 

Scales  confined  to  ends  of  throat-feathers,  their  bases  snow-white Hlcllxda  calliope 


Middle  tail-feathers  like  back  in  color ; throat-scales  forming  a continuous  surface. 

Lateral  tail-feathers  white-tipped  ; none  acuminate.  Outer  primary  abruptly  emarginate  and  acute 

Althi*  morcomi 

Lateral  tail-feathers  not  white-tipped ; some  or  all  acuminate. 

Throat-scales  coppery-red ; back  and  tail  greenish ; outer  two  primaries  acute,  falcate : all  the 

tail-feathers  acuminate,  the  two  outer  acicular Sclaephoru*  alien i 

Throat-scales  coppery- red;  back  and  tail  mostly  chestnut;  primaries  as  in  8.  alleni  ; next  to 

middle  tail-feather  abruptly  notched Sclatphoru*  rufut 

Throat-scales  lilac-red;  back  golden-green ; 1st  primary  emarginate,  turned  outward,  next  ob- 
liquely incised  at  end Sdasphoru. t pla/ycercus 

Throat-scales  opaque  black,  becoming  violet  posteriorly ; back  golden-green ; primaries  not 

peculiar Trochilu*  alexandri 

Throat-scales  ruby-red;  back  golden-green.  Primaries  not  peculiar  (Eastern) 

Trochilu*  cohibrit 

EU'GENES.  (Gr.  evyeurjs,  eugenes,  well-born.)  Fulgent  Hummers.  Of  great  size : about 
5 inches  long.  Bill  much  longer  thau  head,  not  quite  straight,  flattened  and  slightly  widened  at 
base,  subcylindrical  in  continuity,  with  lancet-pointed  tip.  Frontal  feathers  extending  on  nasal 

scale.  Tail  ample,  in  $ moderately 
forked,  in  9 double-rounded,  all  the 
feathers  broad,  with  rounded  ends. 
Tarsi  feathered.  A tuft  of  downy- 
white  at  insertion  of  feet.  Outer 
primary  but  little  narrower  or  more 
falcate  than  the  rest.  Sexes  nearly 
alike  in  form,  unlike  in  color.  Bill 
black;  no  white  on  tail  of  £ . 

E.  ful’gens.  (Lat.  fulgem,  glitter- 
ing. Figs.  356,  357,  358.)  Re- 
fulgent Hummingbird.  Rivoli 
Hummingbird.  Papantzin. 

Tail  simply  forked.  General  body- 
color  shining  golden-green  above 
and  below,  duller  on  belly  and  cris- 
sum,  on  breast  showing  opaque 
black  when  viewed  from  before 
backward.  Crown  glittering  metallic  violet  in  proper  light,  opaque  black  viewed  obliquely 
from  behind  forward.  Gorget  glittering  emerald-green  in  proper  light,  opaque  greenish-black 
from  the  opposite  direction.  White  marks  about  eyes.  Tail  like  body,  but  more  brassy. 
Wing-coverts  and  lining  of  wings  like  body ; quills  dusky-purplish.  Large : length  about 
5.00  ; extent  6.50  ; wing  2.75  ; tail  1.75;  bill  over  1.00  from  feathers  on  eulmen,  nearly  1.50 
along  gape.  9 : Upper  parts  like  those  of  $,  but  crown  like  back.  No  emerald  gorget, 
whole  under  parts  whitish,  specked  here  aud  there  with  green ; throat  with  dusky  specks. 
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Wings  as  in  <?>  but  tail  very  different ; double-rounded,  both  central  and  lateral  feathers 
shorter  than  intermediate  ones ; middle  feathers  brassy-green,  others  the  same  in  decreasing 

extent,  increasing  in 
blackish  toward 
ends,  and  squarely 
tipped  with  dull 
white.  Smaller: 
length  about  4.50; 
wing  2.50  ; tail  1.50  ; 

Fig.  357.  — Refulgent  Hummingbird,  head,  nat.  bill,  however,  about  Fig.  358.  — Tail  of  the  same,  / , 
size.  (From  Elliot.)  as  long.  A large  nat- size-  (^om  Elliot.) 

and  most  magnificent  species,  inhabiting  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  and  N.  to  Arizona,  where 
it  breeds  in  the  Huachuca  Mts.  up  to  6,000  feet  or  more.  Nest  often  high  in  trees,  saddled  on 
a limb,  composed  chiefly  of  vegetable  down,  lichened  outside  with  cobweb ; with  a cavity,  top 
1.75  X 0.75;  eggs  0.63  X 0.40,  June,  July.  See  Osprey,  Jan.  1899,  p.  65,  plate. 
CCEI.IG'ENA.  (Lat.  cceligena  or  cceligena,  heaven-born  ; caelum  or  caelum,  the  sky,  heaven  ; 
gignere,  to  beget,  bear;  in  passive,  to  be  born.)  Heavenly  Hummers.  Caziques.  Of 
greatest  size;  our  species  over  5.00.  Bill  longer  than  head,  straight ; wings  long  and  ample  ; 
tail  large,  rounded,  with  broad  feathers  ; tarsi  feathered.  Sexes  nearly  alike ; $ 9 with  white 
stripe  on  head  and  lateral  tail-feathers  white-tipped. 

C.  clemen'ciae.  (To  .)  Blue-throated  Hummingbird.  Topiltzin.  Adult  $ : 

Above  bronzed  green,  purer  green  on  neck,  more  bronzy  on  rump  ; crown  dark  ; a long  sharp 
white  postocular  stripe  ; gorget  metallic  azure-blue;  quills  and  tail-feathers  purplish-black, 
the  outermost  pair  of  the  latter  broadly  tipped  with  white.  Below,  dull  gray;  flanks  glossed 
with  green,  under  tail-coverts  edged  with  white.  Bill  black.  9 similar,  lacking  gor- 
get; throat  gray.  Very  large:  $ 5.40;  exteut7.50;  wing  3.10;  tail  2.00;  bill  about  1.00. 
This  magnificent  species  had  long  been  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  table  lands  of  Mexico, 
when  it  was  discovered  over  our  borders  in  the  Sta.  Catalina  Mts.,  Ariz.,  by  F.  Stephens, 
May  14,  1884:  see  Brewst.  Auk,  Jan.  1885,  p.  85;  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  879. 
TRO'CHILUS.  (Gr.  Tpo\i\ot,  trochilos,  Lat.  trochilus,  a runner:  a plover  so  named  by 
Herodotus : by  Linnaeus  transferred  to  Hummingbirds.)  Gorget  Hummers.  Bill  slender 
and  subulate,  not  widened  at  base ; froutal  feathers  covering 
nasal  scale.  Tail  in  £ forked  or  emarginate,  with  lanceo- 
late feathers;  in  9 simply  rounded  or 
double-rounded,  with  broader  feathers. 

Outer  4 primaries  not  peculiar ; but 
1st  one  strongly  curved  or  bowed  at 
end  inward  ; inner  6 abruptly  smaller 
and  more  linear  (in  £ at  least).  Tarsi 
throated  Hummingbird"  nake,1‘  Bill  black.  A metallic  gorget 
2 tail,  nat.  size.  (From  in  £ , not  prolonged  into  a ruff ; no 
EUiot scales  on  crown.  9 lacking  gorget, 
and  tail  white-tipped. 

T.  co'lubris.  (Latinized  from  the  barbarous  colibri.  Figs. 

355, 359,  360.)  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  Scrap- 
per. Tail  forked,  its  feathers  all  narrow  and  pointed;  Fig.  360.— Ruby-throated  Humming- 

no  scales  on  crown;  metallic  gorget  reflecting  ruby-red.  bird,  , nat.  Bize.  (From  Elliot.) 
Above,  golden-green;  below,  grayish,  sides  green;  wings  and  tail  (except  middle  feathers) 
dusky-purplish.  9 : Throat  white,  sometimes  specked  with  dusky ; tail  double-rounded,  cen- 
tral feathers  shorter  than  next,  lateral  then  graduated ; all  broader  thau  in  £ to  near  end,  then 
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Fig.  3G1.  — Alexander  Hum- 
mingbird, tail  of  young  J and  $ , 
nat.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 


rapidly  narrowing  with  concave  inner  margin ; tail  with  black  bars,  and  lateral  feathers  white- 
tipped ; no  rnfonson  tail  in  either  sex.  Length  of  $ 3.25;  extent  5.00;  wiug  1.75;  tail  1.25; 
hill  0.60.  Young  $ begins  by  winter  to  show  the  red.  Eastern  X.  Am.,  especially  U.  S.,  abun- 
dant in  summer,  generally  seen  hovering  about  flowers,  sometimes  in  flocks,  extends  X.  to  the 
Fur  Countries,  W.  to  the  Great  Plains,  and  in  winter  S.  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Veragua;  breeds 
from  Florida  to  Labrador.  Feeds  on  insects  and  sweets  of  flowers.  Nest  a beautiful  struc- 
ture, of  downy  substances,  stuccoed  with  lichens  outside ; eggs  2,  white,  0.50  X 0.33. 

T.  alexan'dri.  (To  Dr.  Alexandre,  of  Mexico,  its  discoverer.  Figs.  356,  361.)  Alexan- 
der Hummingbird.  Black-chinned  Hummingbird.  Sponge  Hummer.  Size  and  general 

appearance  of  T.  colubris.  £ : Tail  double-rounded;  central 
emargination  about  0.10,  lateral  graduation  more;  the  feathers 
all  acuminate,  and  whole-colored.  Upper  parts,  including  two 
middle  tail-feathers,  as  in  T.  colubris.  Gorget  opaque  velvety- 
black,  only  posteriorly  glittering  with  violet,  sapphire,  and  em- 
erald. Other  under  parts  whitish,  green  on  sides.  Length  3.25 ; 
wing  1.75;  tail  1.25:  bill  from  frontal  feathers  0.75.  9 : Tail 

different  from  that  of  £,  both  in  shape  and  color;  simply 
slightly  rounded  (without  appreciable  central  emargination)  ; 
lateral  feathers  scarcely  acuminate;  middle  feathers  like  back,  darkening  at  ends;  others  with 
broad  purplish-black  space  near  end,  and  white-tipped  ; thus  so  closely  resembling  colubris  9 
that  lack  of  decided  emargination  of  tail  is  the  principal  character.  No  gorget,  the  throat 
often  with  dusky  specks.  Eggs  0.50  X 0.32,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  common  Ruby- 
throat.  Pacific  coast  region  from  Lower  California  to  British  Columbia,  and  E.  to  Rocky  Mts. 
and  Texas ; winters  in  Mexico. 

T.  violijugula'ris.  (Lat.  viola,  a flower,  the  violet,  as  if  diminutive  of  a digammated  form  of 
Gr.  ton,  ion,  used  for  violaceus,  Gr.  toetSqs,  ioeides,  of  a violet-blue  color,  and  Lat-  jugularis, 
of  the  jugulum  or  throat.)  Violet-throated  Hummingbird.  Adult  $ : Above,  metallic 
golden-green;  sides  dull-green ; flanks  less  green,  the  feathers  tipped  with  brown  ; gorgelet 
violet  glancing  to  steel-blue  ; wings  dusky-purplish  with  a buff  line  along  edge  of  manus,  the 
coverts  dull-green ; primaries  broad  to  the  tip,  that  of  the  first  recurved ; tail  slightly  forked ; 
its  feathers  broad  except  the  last  pair,  which  are  narrowly  linear ; shafts  of  the  outer  pair 
abruptly  augulated ; middle  feathers  and  base  of  second  pair  metallic  green ; rest  dusky-purplish ; 
under  tail-coverts  white  with  green  spots.  Length  3.60;  wing  1.80;  tail  1.20;  bill  0.75.  A 

very  dubious  species, 
known  only  from  the 
type  specimen,  taken 
Apr.  5,  1883,  at  Santa 
Barbara,  S.  Cala.  (See 

Bull.  Coop.  Club,  Sept.  Fig.  3G3. — Anna  Hummingbird,  cf , 
15,  1899,  p.  99.)  Tro-  »■»'•««.  (From  Elliot.) 

chilus  violajugulum  [sic]  Jeffries,  Auk,  April,  1888, 
p.  168;  A.  O.  U-  Committee’s  Suppl.  List,  1889,  p.  10; 
A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  429.  1.  T.  riolijugularis 
Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903. 

CALYP'TE.  (Gr.  KnAuimj.  Kalupte,  a proper  name.) 
Helmet  Hummers.  Crown  of  with  metallic  scales 
like  the  gorget,  which  is  prolonged  into  a ruff ; outer  pri- 
mary not  attenuate;  tail  of  $ forked,  the  outer  feather  abruptly  narrow  and  linear,  of  9 
slightly  double-rounded.  No  peculiarity  of  primaries.  Bill  ordinary,  as  in  Selasphorus  or 
Trochilus  ; black.  No  rufous  color  anywhere.  Tail  of  $ unvaried  ; of  9 white-tipped.  (Our 
only  genus  with  bill  ordinary  and  scales  on  crown  of  £ ■) 


Fio.  302.  — Anna  Hummingbird,  cf . 9 , 
nat.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 
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C.  an'nae.  (To  Anna,  Duchess  of  Rivoli.  Figs.  362,  3G3.)  Anna  Hummingbird.  $■.  Top 
of  head  with  metallic  scales  like  those  of  throat,  the  latter  prolonged  into  a ruff;  the  iridescence 
lilac-crimson,  covering  whole  head  and  throat,  except  a separating  line  through  eye.  Tail 
deeply  forked  ; middle  feathers  very  broad  and  rounded,  the  lateral  all  successively  more  nar- 
rowed and  linear,  especially  the  outermost,  but  all  with  obtuse  ends.  Outer  primary  narrower 
thau  the  next,  but  of  uo  special  peculiarity.  Back  and  middle  tail-feathers  golden-green; 
other  tail-feathers,  like  the  wing-quills,  purplish-dusky,  without  any  rufous  or  white ; under 
parts  whitish,  nearly  everywhere  glossed  over  with  green.  Length  about  3.50  ; wing  1.90; 
tail  1.35;  bill  0.75.  9 like  $ excepting  on  head  and  tail.  No  metallic  scales  on  head;  crown 

like  back,  golden-green  ; throat  whitish,  with  dusky,  often  metallic  red,  specks.  Tail  rounded, 
slightest  central  emarginatiou,  all  but  middle  feathers  (which  are  like  back)  green  (or  gray)  at 
base,  then  black  for  a space,  then  white-tipped  (no  rufous).  Under  parts  gray,  with  much 
green  gloss.  California,  common,  resident;  L.  Cala;  S.  Arizona;  Guadalupe  Isl. 

C.  cos'tae.  (To  The  Marquis  de  Costa,  of  Chambery,  France.  Fig.  364.)  Costa  Hum- 
mingbird. : Metallic  scales  on  top  and  sides  of  head  as  well  as  throat,  latter  prolonged 
into  a flaring  ruff ; iridescence  violet,  sapphire,  steel-blue  or  purplish,  not  red.  Tail  lightly 
forked ; middle  feathers  broad  and  obtuse,  lateral  narrowing  successively,  but  outermost 
abruptly  narrowest,  falcate  — very  noticeable.  Outer  primary  simple.  Back  and  middle  tail- 
feathers  golden-green ; other  tail-feathers  like  wing-quills,  pur- 
plish-dusky. Below  whitish,  the  belly  gray,  glossed  with  golden- 
green.  Small:  length  3.00-3.25 ; wing  1.75-1.80;  tail  1.00;  bill 
0.67.  9 : No  scales  on  head.  Tail  simply  rounded,  or  with  least 

possible  central  emargi nation ; lateral  tail-feathers  narrowing,  but 
outermost  not  noticeably  different  from  the  next.  Crown  like  back ; 
throat  like  belly,  with  dark  specks.  Middle  tail-feathers  like  back, 
others  green  or  gray,  then  black,  then  white-tipped.  Entire  under 
parts  whitish.  Compared  with  anna,  our  only  other  species  with  scales  on  crown  in  £ , costa 
is  smaller;  throat  ruff  much  more  flaring;  glitter  entirely  different  (not  red  at  all);  tail  less 
forked,  with  almost  acicular  falcate  outermost  feather ; under  parts  less  glossed  with  green. 
9 costa  lacks  green  gloss  on  under  parts,  which  are  more  white,  has  much  narrower  tail- 
feathers,  and  is  smaller,  in  comparison  with  9 anna.  9 costa  more  closely  resembles  9 Stel- 
lula  calliope,  but  the  latter  has  traces  at  least  of  rufous  on  tail  and  under  parts.  Also  resembles 
9 Trochilus,  but  has  all  the  lateral  tail-feathers  white-tipped.  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  southern 
California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  and  southward  in  migrations  in  L.  Cala.  and  W.  Mexico. 
SELAS'PHORUS.  (Gr.  creXar,  selas,  light;  <popos,  plioros,  bearing.)  Lightning  Hum- 
mers. Bill  slender  and  subulate;  frontal  feathers  covering  nasal  scale.  Tail  in  $ 9 graduated 
or  rounded,  not  forked,  and  extensively  rufous  or  tipped  with  white ; central  much  broader 
than  lateral  feathers.  Details  of  shapes  of  feathers  varying  with  species  and  sexes  (see  de- 
scriptions, and  figs.  365,  366).  Outer  primary,  or  2 outer  ones,  of  $ abruptly  attenuate,  the 
end  bowed ; inner  6 primaries  not  abruptly  narrower  than  those  farther  outward.  Tarsi  naked. 
Bill  black.  A metallic  gorget  in  £ , little  or  not  produced  into  a ruff;  no  scales  on  crown  (ex- 


Fig.  364. — Costa  Humming- 
bird, <f,  9»  na^*  size*  (Elliot.) 


E; 


gs 


cept  in  floresii  — if  this  species  belongs  here).  9 lacking  gorget,  and  tail  white-tipped, 
of  our  species  indistinguishable,  nearly  or  quite  0.50  X 0.33. 

S.  flore'sii.  (To  Signor  Floresi,  of  Mexico.)  Floresi’s  Hummingbird.  Adult  $ : Crown 
glittering  red  with  metallic  scales,  like  the  gorget,  as  in  the  genus  Calypte  (to  which  the  bird 
may  belong  — in  part  at  least)  ; thus  distinguished  from  any  other  species  of  Selasphorus. 
Middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  green  and  rufous;  outermost  pair  dusky;  belly  white ; sides  and 
flanks  green.  Length  3.25;  wing  1.75;  tail  1.40;  culmen  0.65.  9 unknown.  The  alleged 

species  is  not  well  established,  either  generically  or  specifically  ; and  its  occurrence  in  the  U.  S. 
is  accidental.  It  was  originally  described  from  Bolanos,  Mexico,  by  Gould,  Mon.  Troch.  iii, 
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Fig.  365.  — Tail  of  S. 
ruf  us,  nat.  size. 


|>t.  xxiii,  Sept.  1861 , pi.  139.  A specimen  was  taken  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  May,  1885 ; 
see  W.  E.  Bryant,  Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  No.  22,  188(3,  p.  42(3 ; Coues,  Key,  4th 
ed.  1890,  p.  903;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [431.  1.].  The  bird  was  needlessly  renamed 
Trochilus  rubromitratus  and  Selasphorus  rubromitratus ; see  IIidgw.  Auk,  Jan.  1891,  p.  114. 

S.  ru'fus.  (Lat.  ruf  us,  reddish.)  Red-backed  Rufous  Hummingbird.  Nootka  Hum- 
mingbird. $ : No  metallic  scales  on  crown.  Gorget  glancing  coppery-red,  somewhat  pro- 
longed into  a ruff.  Tail  cuneate  ; middle  pair  of  feathers  broad,  narrowing  rather  suddenly  to 
a point.  Next  pair  broad,  nicked  or  emargmate  near  end  (fig.  365).  Next  three  pairs  succes- 
sively narrowing  gradually,  but  not  even  the  outer  becoming  acicular.  Two  outer  primaries 

narrow,  falcate,  gradually  very  acute,  the  ends  bowed  inward.  General 
color  above  and  below  cinnamon-red,  becoming  more  or  less  green  on 
crown,  sometimes  flaked  with  green  on  back,  fading  to  white  on  belly. 
Tail-feathers  cinnamon-red,  deepening  to  duskv-purplish  at  ends.  Quills 
dusky-purplish.  Length  about  3.50  ; wing  1.50-1.67,  averaging  1.(30; 
tail  1.30;  bill  0.65.  9 showing  same  characters  of  tail  and  wing,  but 

less  plainly.  Coloration  extensively  rufous,  but  overlaid  with  green ; no 
gorget,  replaced  usually  by  a few  metallic  feathers ; under  parts  exten- 
sively white,  but  shaded  with  cinnamon  on  sides  and  crissum.  Middle 
tail-feathers  glossed  with  greenish,  darkening  to  black  at  end,  and  usu- 
ally touched  with  cinnamon  at  base;  other  tail-feathers  extensively 
rufous,  then  black,  finally  white-tipped.  Length  3.50;  wing  1.70;  tail  1.20.  On  comparing 
9 ruf  us  with  9 platycercus , a great  difference  in  size  of  outer  tail-feather  is  observable : in 
ruf  us  it  is  only  0.12  broad,  and  under  1.00  long  ; in  platycercus  it  is  0.25  wide,  and  over  1.00 
long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  N.  to  Mt.  St.  Elias,  Alaska ; E.  to  portions  of  Texas,  Mon- 
tana, etc.;  S.  in  winter  on  the  table  lands  of  Mexico;  the  commonest  and  most  extensively 
distributed  species  in  the  West;  noted  as  the  northernmost  species  of  the  family.  (This  is 

T.  rufus  Gm.,  the  true  “ Nootka  Sound  Hummingbird  ;”  $ easily  known  by  its  cinnamon- 
red  back,  and  nick  in  next  to  middle  tail-feather.  S.  henshawi  Elliot.) 

S.  al'leni.  (To  C.  A.  Allen,  of  California.  Figs.  366,  367.)  Green-backed  Rufous 
Allen  Hummingbird.  In  generalities  similar  to  the  last.  $ : Two 
outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side  very  small 
and  narrow,  the  outermost  almost  acicu- 
lar ; next  little  larger ; 3d  abruptly 
larger ; 4th  from  the  outer  smaller  than 
3d  or  middle  pair.  Upper  parts  golden- 
green,  dullest  on  crown.  Under  tail- 
coverts,  belly,  and  sides  cinnamon,  paler 
on  median  line,  white  on  breast  next  to 
the  gorget.  Tail-feathers  cinnamon, 
tipped  and  edged  with  dusky-purplish. 

Length  about  3.25  : wing  1.50;  tail  1.18; 
hill  0.64.  9 similar  to  9 rufus ; averaging  smaller ; tail- 

feathers  narrower,  especially  the  outer  ones.  Coast  region 
of  California  and  northward  to  British  Columbia;  E.  into 
Arizona.  (This  is  the  bird  often  described  as  9 rufus  ; care- 
fully distinguished  by  IIenshaw,  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  ii,  1877, 
p.  53;  considered  by  Elliot  to  be  true  rufus  Gm.) 

S.  platycer'cus.  (Gr.  jrXarvs,  platus,  broad;  KtpKos,  kerkos,  tail.  Fig.  368.)  Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird.  £ : No  scales  on  top  of  head ; crown  like  back.  A gorget  of  scales, 
not  prolonged  into  a ruff.  Outer  primary  attenuate,  acuminate,  ending  acicular,  the  point 


Hummingbird. 


Fig  36G. — Tail  of 
S.  alleniy  nat.  size. 

Gorget  fiery-red. 


Fig.  367.  — Green -backed 
Hummingbird,  cf,  nat.  size. 
Elliot.) 


Rufous 

(From 
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turned  outward ; next  primary  also  narrowed,  not  so  much  as  the  1st,  its  end  obliquely  incised 
with  a slight  nick.  Tail  ample ; middle  feathers  scarcely  or  not  shorter  than  the  next,  but  the 
rest  rapidly  graduated  ; middle  and  several  lateral  ones  broad,  briefly  acuminate,  the  outermost 
narrowed  linearly  with  rounded  end.  Above,  including  crown,  golden-green  ; two  middle  tail- 
feathers  purer  shining  grass-green ; lateral  tail-feathers  purplish-dusky,  some  of  them  with 
narrow  longitudinal  chestnut  edging  only  on  one  or  the  other  web  (a  strong  character  of  the 
species : compare  extensively  rufous  tail-feathers  of  the  two  foregoing  species).  Gorget  glanc- 
ing lilac-red : other  under  parts  whitish,  glossed  with  golden-green  on  sides  and  sometimes 
elsewhere.  Quills  purplish-dusky.  Length  nearly  or  quite  4.00;  extent  4.75-5.00;  wing 
nearly  or  quite  2.00;  tail  1.35;  bill 


no  gorget ; throat  white  with  dark 
specks;  no  green  on  sides,  which  are 
more  or  less  rufous,  as  in  S.  rufus  9 , 

from  which  some  care  must  be  taken  Flo.  368.  — Broad-tailed  Hummingbird,  cf , 9,  nat.  size.  (From 
in  discrimination.  It  is  usually  less  Elliot.) 

rufous  below ; middle  tail-feathers  entirely  green,  these  having  dark  ends  in  9 rufus;  rufous 
on  lateral  tail-feathers  confined  to  their  bases  and  of  less  extent  than  the  black,  while  in  9 
rufus  the  rufous  equals  or  exceeds  the  black  area;  next  to  middle  tail-feather  in  9 platyeereus 
green,  with  only  rufous  edging  of  outer  web  near  base,  short  black  end,  and  white  tip ; in  9 
rufus  the  same  feather  is  rufous  on  both  webs  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  green,  black,  and  white 
spaces  all  together.  Though  such  details  are  not  absolutely  constant,  they  suffice  to  distinguish 
all  the  many  specimens  I have  examined.  Eocky  Mt.  region,  U.  S.  and  southward;  N.  to 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada;  Sierras  Nevadas  of  California;  S.  in  winter  to  Guatemala. 
AT'THIS.  (Gr.  ’A rdis,  Attkis,  Attic;  also  a proper  name.)  Attic  Hummers.  Crown  of 
$ not  metallic  like  gorget,  which  is  prolonged  into  a ruff;  outer  primary  of  f attenuate;  tail 
graduated,  the  feathers  rounded  at  end,  the  lateral  ones  black-barred  and  white-tipped  in  both 
sexes  (peculiar  in  this  respect  among  North  American  genera).  Bill  only  about  as  long  as  head. 
Size  very  diminutive. 

Note.  — A.  heloisce , the  Heloise  Hummingbird  of  the  Key,  2d-4th  eds.,  1884-90,  p.  465,  and  of  A.  O.  U.  List,  1st  ed. 
1886,  No.  435,  proves  to  have  been  admitted  upon  an  erroneous  identification  of  a young  specimen  of  Stellula  calliope  from 
El  Paso,  Texas:  see  Ridqw.  Auk,  Jan.  1891,  p.  115;  A.  O.  U.  Comm.,  Auk.  Jan.  1899,  p.  111.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the 
following  species  : 

A.  mor'comi.  (To  G.  Frean  Morcom  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.)  Morcom’s  Humming  - 


0.70.  9 : Outer  primary  narrow  and 

falcate,  but  without  special  attenuation 
at  end.  Outermost  tail-feather  nar- 
rower than  the  rest,  as  in  $ , but  others 
rounded  at  ends,  not  acuminate.  Lat- 
eral tail-feathers  chestnut  at  base  quite 
across,  then  black  for  a space,  then 
white-tipped.  Above,  like  $ ; below, 


+ M platyeereus , but  not  bowed  out- 


bird.  Adult  $ : Outer  pri- 
mary attenuate  at  end,  with 
a needle-like  point,  as  in  S. 


Fio.  369.  — Heloise  Hummingbird,  nat.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 


ward.  Tail  graduated,  the  cen- 
tral feathers,  however,  slightly 
shorter  than  the  next,  all  round- 
ended,  none  notably  narrowed. 
No  scales  on  crown ; those  of 
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throat  produced  into  a ruff.  Bill  diminutive.  Plumage  unknown.  Adult  9 : No  peculiarity  of 
outer  primary.  Above,  including  crown  and  middle  tail-feathers,  bright  bronzy -green,  incliu- 
ing  to  grayish -brown  on  crown,  and  middle  tail-feathers  tinged  with  rufous  on  basal  half,  and 
outer  web  edged  with  same  nearly  to  tip;  other  tail-feathers  cinnamon-rufous  on  basal  half, 
then  with  a narrow  green  metallic  bar,  then  black  for  0.20,  then  tipped  with  white.  Below 
white,  becoming  cinnamon-rufous  on  sides  and  flanks,  with  a tinge  of  same  on  under  tail- 
coverts;  throat  marked  with  spots  and  streaks  of  bronzy-green  (gorget  of  doubtless  glanc- 
ing violet,  sapphire,  and  lilac,  as  in  heloisce).  Primaries  plain  purplish-dusky,  as  usual. 
Length  2.95-3.00 ; wing  1.40;  tail  0.75;  bill  0.50.  Huachuca  Mts.,  S.  Arizona,  July  2, 1896; 
type  153,886,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Ridgw.  Auk,  Oct.  1898,  p.  325 ; A.  0.  U.  SuppL  List,  Auk, 
Jan.  1899,  p.  Ill,  No.  435  (vacated  by  A.  heloisce). 

STEL'LULiA.  (Lat.  stellula,  dim.  of  stella,  a star.)  Starry  Hummers.  No  scales  on 
crown  ; those  of  throat  confined  to  tips  of  the  lengthened  feathers,  thus  not  forming  a continu- 
ous metallic  surface,  but  set  like  stars  in  a fleecy,  snowy  bed.  Tail  of  $ slightly  double-rounded, 
the  lateral  feathers  graduated,  the  central  also  shorter  than  the  next ; middle  feathers  unlike 
back  in  color;  all  broad,  and  rather  widening  to  near  the  suddenly  contracted  ends;  outer 
feather  slightly  incurved,  the  others  ending  about  as  acutely  as  a silver  teaspoon.  Outer  pri- 
mary simple.  Bill  longer  than  head,  ordinary,  but  not  entirely  black.  9 like  $ in  form  of 
tail  and  wings.  Size  very  diminutive. 

S.  calli'ope.  (Gr.  KaWioirr),  Kalliope,  Lat.  Calliope,  one  of  the  Muses.  Fig.  370.)  Cal- 
liope Hummingbird.  $ : Crown  and  back  golden-green.  All  tail-feathers  dusky,  with 

rufous  at  base  aud  slightly  pale  tips. 
Gorget  violet  or  lilac,  set  in  snowy- 
white  ; sides  of  throat,  and  crissum. 
white.  Below,  white,  glossed  with 
green  on  sides.  Bill  yellowish  below. 
Length  2.75;  wing  1.60;  tail  1.00: 
bill  0.60.  9 ; Form  of  £ ; color  of 

upper  parts  the  same.  No  gorget: 
throat  whitish  with  dark  specks ; other 
under  parts  quite  strongly  tinged  with  rufous.  A white  mark  under  eye ; bill  light  at  base 
below.  Middle  tail-feathers  green,  not  so  golden  as  the  back,  ending  with  dusky:  others 
green  (or  gray)  for  a distance  decreasing  on  successive  feathers,  crossed  with  black,  tipped 
with  white  to  reciprocally  increasing  extent,  and  touched  with  rufous  at  base,  as  in  several 
allied  species;  but  the  small  size,  slight  rufous  on  tail,  and  extensive  rufous  on  under  parts, 
are  characteristic.  Eggs  0.47  X 0.30.  Mts.  of  whole  Pacific  slope,  U.  S.  aud  British  Colum- 
bia; E.  to  Montana,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico;  S.  into  Mexico. 

CALOTHO'RAX.  (Gr.  koKos,  kalos,  beautiful;  thorax,  chest.)  Lucifer  Hum- 

mers. Very  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  Bill  curved  throughout,  longer  than  head; 
but  nasal  scale  covered  as  usual  by  feathers,  aud  bill  black.  Tail  deeply  forked ; lateral  tail- 
feather  shorter  than  next,  and  in  our  species  filiform  and  acicular.  Tarsi  partly  plumose. 
Sexes  unlike. 

C.  lu'cifer.  (Lat.  Lucifer,  the  light-bearer ; lux,  light,  fero,  I bear.  Fig.  371.)  Lucifer 
Hummingbird.  Coiiuatl.  $ : Above,  bronzy-green  ; gorget  lilac-purple ; three  outer  tail- 
feathers  purplish-dusky.  Below,  white,  bronzed  with  green  on  flanks.  Bill  black.  Length 
3.50;  wing  1.50;  tail  1.35;  bill  0.75.  9:  Above,  like  £,  but  browner  on  head;  no  gorget; 

under  parts  rufous ; belly  white.  Middle  tail-feathers  brouzy-green ; next  green  tipped  with 
black  ; rest  rufous  basally,  then  crossed  with  black  and  tipped  with  white.  Tail  not  so  deeply 
forked  as  in  $ . The  9 may  be  known  by  the  curved  bill.  Mexico  to  southern  Arizona  and 
western  Texas;  introduced  into  our  Fauna  upon  a 9 wrongly  identified  as  “Doricha  enicura.” 
(See  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  ii,  1877,  p.  108.) 


Fig.  370.  — Stellula  calliope,  , nat.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 


TROCHILIIhE : HUMMINGBIRDS. 
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ABIIZIXIS.  (Latinized  from  amazili,  vox  barb.)  Amazili  Hummers.  Belonging  to  a 
group  which  includes  Basilinna  and  Iache;  very  unlike  any  of  the  others.  Nasal  scale  large 
and  tumid ; nasal  slit  entirely  exposed ; feathers  extending 
iu  a point  on  sides  of  culmeu,  sweeping  obliquely  across 
basal  part  of  nasal  scale,  and  forming  at  angle  of  mouth  a 
deep  re-entrance  with  those  of  chiu,  which  reach  much  far- 
ther forward  on  interramal  space.  Bill  light-colored,  dark- 
tipped,  quite  broad  and  flattened  at  base,  thence  gradually 
tapering  to  the  acuminate  tip,  slightly  bent  downward,  the 
curve  most  noticeable  just  back  of  the  middle.  Tarsi 
appearing  feathered  nearly  to  toes,  but  really  naked  except 
at  the  top  iu  front.  No  lengthened  ruffs  or  tufts  about 

head ; no  metallic  scales  on  top  of  head,  different  from  those  Fl0.  371.  - Lucifer  Hummingbird, 
of  upper  parts  at  large ; no  special  head- markings.  Tail  »at.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 
ample,  forked  or  emarginate,  the  feathers  all  broad  and  obtuse,  with  simply  rounded  ends. 
No  peculiar  primaries,  though  the  outer  ones  are  narrower  aud  more  falcate  than  the  next. 
Of  large  size,  usually  4.00-5.00.  Sexes  alike  iu  form  and  color.  An  exteusive  genus,  cover- 
ing some  25  species,  two  of  which  are  known  to  reach  our  border:  foregoing  characters  more 
particularly  applicable  to  these.  ( Amazilia  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key.) 

A.  tzacat'l.  (Apparently  Aztec,  (facatl,  grass,  herbage ; given  as  the  proper  name  of  a certain 
Toltec  chief.)  Bieffer’s  Hummingbird.  Dusky-tailed  Hummingbird.  Tzacatl.  Adult 
9 : Above,  metallic  grass-green,  or  golden-green,  more  brassy  on  crown  and  rump;  loug 
upper  tail-coverts  cinnamon-rufous.  Wings  purplish-dusky,  their  coverts  like  back.  Tail 
deep  chestnut,  the  feathers  edged  and  ended  with  bronzy-purplish.  Throat,  breast,  and  sides 
metallic  green,  glittering  emerald  in  certain  lights  on  the  former,  on  the  latter  duller  and  more 
bronzy  ; feathers  gray  beneath  the  metallic  tips,  and  this  color  prevailing  on  abdomen  ; crissum 
rufous ; flank-tufts  fleecy  white.  Bill  extensively  light-colored,  dusky  at  end.  Length  about 
4.00;  wing  2.25;  tail  1.60;  bill  0.80.  Diflers  from  the  next  in  not  having  the  under  parts  ex- 
tensively fawn-colored.  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas,  to  S.  Am.  A.  fuscocaudata  of  2d-4th 
eds.  of  Key,  1884-90,  p.  466;  A.  fuscicaudata  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  438;  but  Tro- 
chilus  fuscicaudata  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1840,  p.  17,  is  antedated  by  T.  tzacatl  De  LaLlave, 
Registro  Trimestre,  ii,  No.  5,  for  Jan.  1833,  pub.  not  before  Mar.  p.  48 : see  Richm.  Auk,  Oct. 
1899,  p.  323. 


A.  cerviniven'tris  chalcono'ta.  (Lat.  cervinus,  like  a deer,  cervus;  in  this  case  meaning 
fawn-colored ; ventris,  of  the  belly;  Gr.  x^kos,  chalkos,  brazen  ; vi oror,  nutos,  back.)  Rufous- 
bellied  Hummingbird.  Adult  $ 9 : Upper  parts  shining  golden-green,  nearly  uniform  from 
head  to  tail,  but  top  of  head  rather  darker,  and  with  reddish  gloss  in  some  lights,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  somewhat  shaded  with  reddish.  Metallic  gorget  of  great  extent,  reaching  fairly 
on  breast,  glittering  green  when  viewed  with  bill  pointing  toward  observer,  dusky-green  when 
seen  iu  opposite  direction.  Less  scintillating  and  more  golden-green  feathers  extend  a little 
farther  on  breast  and  sides,  and  most  of  the  under  wing-coverts  are  similar.  Belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  very  dull  rufous  or  pale  cinuamon ; flocculent  snowy-white  patches  on  flanks. 
Wings  blackish,  with  purple  and  violet  lustre.  Tail  large,  forked  about  0.33;  color  intense 
chestnut,  having  even  a purplish  tinge  when  viewed  below ; middle  feathers  glossed  with 
golden-green,  especially  noticeable  at  their  ends,  and  all  the  rest  tipped  and  edged  for  some 
distance  with  dusky.  Length  4.00  or  more;  extent  5.50;  wing  2.30;  tail  1.50;  bill  0.90. 
Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  and  southward.  Only  differs  from  the  type  form  in  paler  belly 
and  crissum.  Oberh.  Auk,  Jan.  1898,  p.  32  ; A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  112, 
No.  439.  ( Amazilia  cerviniventris  of  former  eds.  of  Key  and  A.  0.  U.  Lists.) 
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Fig.  372.  — Xantus  Hummingbird, 
nat.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 


BASILIN'NA.  (Gr.  fiatrlKivva,  basilinna,  a queen.)  Queen  Hr.MMF.Kg.  Head  appearing 
more  globose  than  in  any  other  North  American  genus,  in  consequence  of  non-extension  of  feathers 
on  base  of  upper  mandible,  where  they  do  not  reach  opposite  those  on  chin,  leaving  the  turgid 
nasal  scale  entirely  exposed.  Bill  broad  at  base,  tapering  regularly  to  tip,  with  distinct  supra- 
nasnl  grooves;  scarcely  longer  than  head,  straight.  Tarsi  feathered.  Tail  ample,  all  the 
feathers  broad  and  rounded ; nearly  even,  in  £ a little  double-rounded  by  shortness  of  both 
lateral  and  central  pair  of  feathers,  in  9 simply  a little  rounded.  No  peculiarity  of  primaries. 

Sexes  nearly  alike  in  form ; 9 lacking  green  gorget  of  <7  ; bill 
in  $ 9 partly  flesh -colored ; $ 9 with  white  stripe  on  head ; 
no  pure  white  on  tail. 

13.  xan'tusi.  (To  L.  J.  Xantus  de  Vesey.  Fig.  372.)  Xan- 
tus Hummingbird.  Adult  $■.  Above,  and  throat,  metallic 
grass-green  ; below,  cinnamon-rufous ; face  blue-black  ; a white 
stripe  behind  eye ; wings  purplish-dusky;  tail  purplish -chest- 
nut, the  central  feathers  glossed  with  golden-green ; bill  flesh- 
colored,  black -tipped.  9 : Shining  green  above,  including 

central  tail-feathers ; below,  and  face,  pale  rufous,  whitening 
about  vent,  and  sides  greenish  ; head-stripe  rufous,  whitening 
on  auriculars ; tail-feathers,  except  central  pair,  chestnut,  with  dark  terminal  spot.  Length 
3.50;  exteut  4.75;  wing  2.10;  tail  1.25;  bill  0.72.  Eggs  0.47  X 0.30.  Cape  St.  Lucas,  N. 
to  lat.  29°. 

B.  leuco'tis.  (Gr.  Xeuxos,  leukos,  white;  ony,  dn-oy,  ous,  otos.  ear.)  White-eared  Hum- 
ming Xicotencal.  Adult  $ : Above,  shining  grass-green,  more  golden  on  rump,  darker  on 
nape  and  occiput;  face  and  chin  metallic  blue;  white  postocular  streak;  throat,  breast,  belly, 
and  crissum  green,  posteriorly  mixed  with  whitish  ; central  rectrices  like  back,  lateral  ones  steel- 
blue,  bronzed  at  tips ; bill  flesh-colored,  black-tipped.  9 with  crown  and  nape  dark  brown, 
the  feathers  edged  with  rufous ; black  spot  under  the  white  streak ; below,  dusky  whitish ; 
throat  buff  with  dusky  specks ; flanks  with  green  spots  ; crissutn  whitish  with  dusky  specks ; 
lateral  tail-feathers  tipped  with  grayish-white ; bill  mostly  black.  Young  £ like  9-  Size  of 
the  foregoing.  Central  America  and  Mexico  to  S.  Arizona,  where  discovered  on  the  Chiricahua 
Mts.  at  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet,  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  June  9,  1894;  Auk,  Oct.  1894, 
p.  325;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  440.  1. 

I'ACHE.  (Gr.  'laxbi  Tiche,  a proper  name.  Fig.  373.)  Circe  Hummers.  Near  Amizilis; 
with  broad  and  not  perfectly  straight  bill  longer  than  head,  reddish  at  base,  and  frontal  feath- 
ers partly  covering  nasal  scale ; supranasal  groove  very  dis- 
tinct. Tail  ample,  forked,  with  broad  obtuse  feathers ; no 
wing-  or  tail-feathers  peculiar  in  shape.  Tarsi  feathered. 

Sexes  unlike  in  color. 

I.  latriros'tris.  (Lat.  latus,  broad  ; rostrum,  beak.)  Circe 
Hummingbird.  $ : Above  and  below  glittering  green ; 
more  golden  above,  more  emerald  below;  throat  sapphire- 
blue  ; tail  steel-blue-black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  gray ; 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  white.  Bill  reddish,  tipped  with 
black.  Length  nearly  4.00;  wing  2.00-2.25 ; tail  1.30,  forked 
0.35;  bill  0.80.  9 above  like  £,  but  middle  tail-feathers 

bronzy-green ; others  bronzed  at  base,  then  broadly  bluish,  theu  white-tipped.  Under  parts 
dark  gray.  Easily  recognized  among  our  species  by  the  special  coloration,  as  described,  and 
by  peculiarities  of  bill ; in  all  our  genera  excepting  Iaclie,  Amizilis,  and  Basiliima,  the  nasal 
scale  is  covered  by  extensive  frontal  feathers.  S.  Arizona,  S.  \V.  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 


Fig.  373.  — Circe  Hummingbird, 
nat.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 


MICE  OP  OD I DAE : S WIFTS. 
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Suborder  CYPSELI : Swifts. 


an 


See  p.  540  for  characters  of  this  compact  mouotypic  group, 
which  consists  of  a single  family,  unless  the  peculiarities  of  the 
genus  Macropteryx  (or  Denclrochelidon ) be  evaluated  at  the  rank 
of  another  family.  There  is  no  question  of  the  proper  position 
of  Cypseli ; for,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  difference  between 
au  extremely  fissirostral  and  an  extremely  tenuirostral  type  of 
bill,  the  Swifts  are  such  very  near  relatives  of  the  Humming- 
birds, that  the  two  might  be  combined  in  one  suborder  Macro- 
chires.  The  skeletal  and  muscular  characters  most  useful  in 
classification  are  quite  alike.  Thus,  there  is  a similar  con- 
formation of  the  palate ; the  same  deep-keeled  sternum,  and 
the  same  relative  proportions  of  the  upper  arm,  fore-arm, 
and  manus;  but  the  Swifts  have  a less  perfectly  pas- 
serine foot  than  the  Hummingbirds,  sometimes  with 
a different  ratio  of  the  phalanges,  or  reversed  position 
of  the  hallux.  The  myological  formula  is  identical, 
iu  the  absence  of  the  accessory  femorocaudal,  sem- 
itendiuosus,  and  accessory  semitendinous,  as  well 
as  of  the  ambiens;  and  there  is  the  same  peculi- 
arity of  the  tensor  patagii  brevis.  In  both  sub- 
orders there  are  no  caeca,  though  the  oil-gland 
is  nude;  and  in  Cypseli  the  seven  secondaries 
are  but  one  more  than  the  minimum  number 
found  in  the  Hummers.  Other  features  of  the 
Cypseli  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  head  of 
the  only  established  family,  commonly  called 
Cypselidee,  but  now  known  as  Micropodidae. 

Furthermore  it  need  only  be  remarked  here 
close  superficial  resemblance  between  Swifts 
simply  mimetic ; aud  it  is  not  necessary 
trust  also  not  required  by  the  reader 
“ Key  ” thus  far)  to  argue  the  differ- 
Oscine  Passerine  and  any  Picarian 


that  the  strikingly 
and  Swallows  is 
at  this  late  day  (I 
who  has  turned  the 
ences  between 
bird. 


Family  MICROPODIDiE  : 
Swifts. 


( Cypselidee  of  former  eds. 
of  the  Key.) 

Fissirost  red  m acrochi ro  us 
angular  when  viewed  from 
eyes,  unnotched,  unbris- 
Kostrils  exposed,  superior, 
feathers  tending  to  reach 


Fig.  374.  — White-throated  Swift,  nat.  size. 
(E.  H.  Fitch.) 

Picarice : Bill  very  small,  flattened,  tri- 
above,  with  great  gape  reaching  below 
tied,  about  six  times  as  long  as  culmen. 
nearer  culmen  than  commissure;  frontal 
forward  under  them.  Wings  extremely 


long,  thin,  and  pointed  (frequently  as  long  as  the  whole  bird) ; primaries  acute  and  somewhat 
falcate;  secondaries  extremely  short  and  few.  Tail  of  10  rectrices,  variable  in  shape,  often 
mucrouate.  Feet  small,  weak,  the  envelop  rather  skinny  than  scaly;  tarsi  naked  or  feathered; 
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hiud  toe  frequently  elevated,  or  versatile,  or  permanently  turned  sideways  or  even  forward 
(pamprodactylous)  or  the  four  toes  tending  to  divaricate  in  right  and  left  pairs ; lateral  toes 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  middle  ; anterior  toes  deeply  cleft,  with  basal  phalanges  (in  the 
true  Swifts)  extremely  short,  penultimate  very  long,  the  number  of  phalanges  frequently  ab- 
normal (2,  3,  3,  3,  instead  of  2,  3,  4,  5;  see  p.  133,  fig.  40);  claws  sharp,  curved,  never  pec- 
tinate. Plumage  compact,  usually  sombre  and  whole-colored,  or  only  relieved  with  white ; 
sexes  alike  and  young  little  different  (plumage  softer,  more  varied,  and  young  unlike  adults,  in 
the  genus  Macropteryx ).  Sternum  deep-keeled,  widening  behind,  its  posterior  margin  nor- 
mally entire  (exceptionally  2-fenestrate,  in  Macropteryx );  furculum  stout,  rather  U-  than 
Y-shaped.  Volitorial  ability  very  great.  Nidification  various,  always  peculiar.  Eggs  several 
(except  in  the  Tree  Swifts),  narrowly  oval,  white.  Young  hatched  naked  and  helpless. 

“ One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  structure  of  the  Cypselidas  is  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  salivary  glands.  In  all  the  species  of  which  the  nidification  is  known,  the 
secretion  thus  produced  is  used  more  or  less  in  the  construction  of  the  nest.  In  most  cases  it 
forms  a glue  by  which  the  other  materials  are  joined  together,  and  the  whole  nest  is  affixed  to 
a rock,  wall,  or  other  object  against  which  it  is  placed.  In  some  species  of  Collocalia,  how- 
ever, the  whole  nest  is  made  up  of  inspissated  saliva,  and  becomes  the  ‘ edible  bird’s  nest  ’ so 
well  known  in  the  East.”  (Sclater.) 

The  student  will  have  observed  that  the  characters  of  the  Micropodidee  as  a Vive  drawn 
require  several  exceptions  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Macropteryx  (or  Dendrochelidon) , 
which  contains  five  or  six  species  of  East  Indian  Tree  Swifts,  differing  notably  from  other 
Swifts.  The  osteological  peculiarities  of  these  birds  are  decided  in  several  respects,  affecting 
the  hones  of  the  skull,  sternum,  fore-arm,  tarsus,  and  toes  (see  Lucas,  Auk,  Jan.  1889, 
pp.  8-13).  The  plumage  is  peculiar,  approaching  that  of  Caprimulgine  birds;  the  egg  is 
stated  to  be  single,  and  the  nidification  to  resemble  that  of  the  Frog-mouths  ( Batrachostomus ). 
The  departure  of  the  Tree  Swifts  from  Micropodides  proper  is  on  the  whole  in  the  direction 
of  thej  Caprimulgi.  If  we  exclude  this  remarkable  genus  as  the  type  of  a separate  family 
Macropterygidee  or  Dendroclielidonidce,  the  remaining  Swifts  form  a well  defined  family  of  8 
genera  and  about  75  species,  inhabiting  all  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe. 
They  are  divisible  into  two  subfamilies,  mainly  according  to  the  structure  of  the  feet ; and  both 
of  these  divisions  are  represented  in  North  America. 

Analysis  0/  Subfamilies  and  Genera. 

MicROPODiNiE.  Front  toes  with  3 joints  apiece.  Hind  toe  lateral  or  versatile.  Tarsi  feathered. 

Toes  feathered.  Tail  not  spiny Aeronautes 

ChjEturiNjE.  Front  toes  with  3,  4,  and  5 joints  from  inner  to  outer.  Hind  toe  posterior  or  lateral,  but  not  reversed.. 

Tarsi  and  toes  naked. 

Tail  emarginate,  not  mucronate Cypseloide * 

Tail  rounded,  mucronate Chatura 

Subfamily  MICROPODIN/E  : Typical  Swifts. 

Ratio  of  phalanges  abnormal,  the  3d  and  4th  toes  having  each  3 joints  like  the  2d  ; basal 
phalanges  of  all  the  anterior  toes  very  short  (fig.  40).  Hind  toe  reversed  (in  Micropus  or 
Cypselus ),  or  lateral  (in  Aeronautes  and  Panyptila).  Tarsi  feathered  (in  Micropus)  ; toes 
also  feathered  (in  Aeronautes  and  Panyptila').  This  subfamily  contains  about  one-third  of 
the  species  of  Swifts,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Micropus.  This  genus  is  chiefly  Old 
World,  but  two  South  American  species  are  referred  to  it  by  late  authority.  Panyptila  is  a 
neotropical  genus,  to  which  our  Rock  Swift  has  usually  been  referred ; but  in  Panyptila  the 
tail  is  deeply  forked,  with  acuminate  lateral  feathers  (compare  Aeronautes,  below).  There 
are  two  species  of  Panyptila,  P.  cayanensis  aud  P.  sancti-hieronymi.  An  interesting  feature 
is  shown  by  the  group  of  Palm  Swifts,  in  which,  as  first  poiuted  out  by  Hartert,  there  is  a 
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curious  sort  of  spurious  zygodactylism ; for  the  toes  are  in  right  and  left  pairs,  the  third  and 
fourth  toes  being  one  side,  the  first  aud  second  on  the  other  side.  In  the  typical  Palm  Swifts, 
constituting  the  genus  Tacliornis  as  now  restricted  and  defined,  the  toes  are  naked.  There 
are  several  Old  World  species,  and  one  West  Indian  ( T.  phcmicobia) . The  other  genus  of 
Palm  Swifts  has  feathered  toes ; its  single  species,  Claudia  squamata,  inhabits  South  America. 
The  Palm  Swifts  “ build  tiny  nests  agglutinated  with  saliva  to  the  leaves  of  palms,”  while  the 
species  of  Micropus  usually  nidificate  in  holes  in  rocks,  about  buildings,  etc.,  only  occasionally 
in  trees.  The  most  remarkable  uests  in  the  whole  subfamily  are  those  constructed  by  the 
Swifts  of  the  genus  Panyptila,  which  glue  together  plant-seeds  to  form  a tube  about  two  feet 
loug,  hung  to  the  under  side  of  an  overhanging  rock  or  tree  trunk,  with  the  entrance  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  a shelf  at  its  top  inside,  like  a cornice  or  bracket,  on  which  the  eggs 
rest. 

AERONAU'TES.  (Gr.  dqp,  aepos,  aer,  aeros,  air,  the  air,  atmosphere ; vavrrjs,  nautes,  a 
sailor;  i.  e.  an  aeronaut:  well  applied  to  these  “sky-scrapers.”)  Sky  Swifts.  Rock 
Swifts.  Tail  about  £ as  long  as  wing,  moderately  forked,  with  stiffish  and  narrowed,  but 
not  acuminate  spiny,  feathers.  Wing  pointed  by  the  2d  primary,  the  1st  decidedly  shorter. 
Tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes;  those  also  feathered  to  some  extent.  Hind  toe  elevated,  lateral, 
but  not  reversible.  Front  toes  with  slight  basal  webs.  Eyelids  naked.  Colors  black  and 
white.  Aeronautes  Hartert,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  B.  xvi,  1892,  p.  459;  Panyptila  of  all  former 
eds.  of  the  Key : for  the  change  of  name,  see  above.  The  genus  was  wrongly  united  with 
Micropus  in  the  A.  0.  U.  List  of  1886. 

A.  saxa'tilis.  (Lat.  saxatilis,  rock-inhabiting;  saxum,  a rock.)  White-throated  Rock 
Swift.  Black  or  blackish ; chin,  throat,  breast,  and  middle  line  of  belly,  tips  of  secondaries, 
edge  of  outer  primary  and  lateral  tail-feathers,  and  a flank-patch,  white.  Forehead  and  lino 
over  eye  pale;  a velvety  black  space  before  eye.  Bill  black;  feet  drying  yellowish.  The 
purity  of  color  varies  with  wear  of  the  feathers,  some  specimens  being  dull  sooty  brownish, 
others  more  purely  and  even  glossy  blackish.  The  extent  of  white  along  belly  is  very  vari- 
able. The  flank-patches  are  conspicuous,  in  life  sometimes  almost  meeting  over  rump.  Length 
6.50-7.00;  extent  about  14.00;  wing  about  the  same  as  length;  tail  about  2.66,  forked,  soft. 
Western  U.  S.,  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  and  S.  in  winter  to  Guatemala;  N.  to  Montana 
and  Idaho ; E.  to  W.  Texas  and  eastern  foothills  of  the  mountains,  as  the  Black  Hills  of  S. 
Dakota,  etc. ; migratory  in  most  of  its  U.  S.  range,  but  resident  on  and  near  our  southern 
border;  occurs  in  Lower  California  and  on  some  of  the  islands;  not  yet  known  to  occur  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  or  anywhere  N.  of  the  U.  S. ; breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout  its 
U.  S.  range.  This  is  a large  and  beautiful  Swift — a high-flier  of  almost  incredible  velocity, 
with  a loud  shrill  twitter,  nesting  in  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs,  sometimes  by  thousands,  in 
May,  June,  and  July.  The  nest  is  securely  placed  far  in  holes  and  crevices  of  rocks  or  indu- 
rated earths,  usually  at  a great  height ; it  is  a saucer-like  structure,  about  5X2  inches,  with 
a shallow  cavity,  made  of  various  vegetable  materials  well  glued  together  with  saliva,  and 
lined  with  feathers.  Eggs  several,  in  one  instance  5,  narrowly  subelliptical,  0.87  X 0.52, 
white.  The  name  of  this  bird  seems  as  hard  to  find  as  its  nest  and  eggs ! The  species  is  un- 
questionably the  Acanthylis  saxatilis  of  Woodhouse,  Sitgreave’s  Rep.  Expl.  Zuni  and  Col. 
R.  1853,  p.  64,  type  locality  Inscription  Rock,  N.  M.  I stood  on  this  very  rock  July  3,  1864, 
and  knew  that  Dr.  Woodhouse’s  birds  were  flying  in  my  face;  hence  Panyptila  saxatilis 
Coues,  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  182,  later  eds.  1884-90,  p.  456,  and  now  Aeronautes  saxatilis: 
see  my  Birds  N.  W.  1874,  p.  265,  for  particulars.  Next,  this  Swift  was  described  as  Cypselus 
melanoleucus  Baird,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854,  p.  118;  whence  Panyptila  melanoleuca  Bated, 

B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  141 ; Micropus  melanoleucus  Ridgw.  Auk,  July,  1884,  p.  230;  A.  O.  U.  List, 
1st  ed.  1886,  p.223;  Aeronautes  melanoleucus  Hartert,  as  above;  A.  O.  U.  List,  1895, 
No.  425. 
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Subfamily  CH/ETURIN/E:  Spine-tail  Swifts. 

Toes  with  normal  number  of  phalanges  , all  hut  the  penultimate  ones  extremely  short.  An- 
terior toes  cleft  to  base  (no  webbing).  Hind  toe  not  reversed,  but  sometimes  versatile ; our  species 

have  it  obviously  elevated.  Tarsi  never  feathered;  naked 
and  skinny,  even  on  the  tibio-tarsal  joint.  In  the  prin- 
cipal genus,  Cheetura,  containing  about  two-thirds  the 
species  of  the  subfamily,  of  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  tail-feathers  are  stiffened  and  mucroiuiU  by  the  pro- 
jecting rhachis.  There  are  over  .'10  species  of  these 
spine-tailed  Swifts,  in  several  sections  of  the  genus,  by 
some  systematists  ranked  as  separate  genera  (especially 
Hemiprocne)  ; but  they  are  much  alike,  and  our  familiar 
Chimney  Swift  is  a fair  example  of  them  all.  Cgpsdoi- 
des  is  an  exclusively  American  genus  of  5 or  6 species, 
one  of  which  occurs  in  our  country.  The  third  genus  is 
Collocalia,  containing  the  Swiftlets  or  so-called  Salan- 
ganes,  some  12  or  15  species  of  which  range  widely  over  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
World  from  Africa  to  Oceania.  The  Swiftlets  include  such  species  as  C.  fuciplwga , which 
build  the  “ edible  ” nests  of  their  own  saliva,  more  or  less  mixed  with  fucus  or  other  seaweeds, 
mosses,  etc. 

CYPSELOI'DES.  (Gr.  Kv\j/eXos;  Tcupselos,  Lat.  cypselus,  the  European  Swift,  Cypselus 
apus,  now  called  Micropus  apus  ; cl8os,  eidos,  form,  likeness.)  Cloud  Swifts.  Tail  forked 
or  emarginate,  with  obtusely-pointed  but  non-tnucrouate  stiffish  feathers.  First  primary  long- 
est. Tarsi  naked,  skinny.  Hind  toe  elevated,  but  perfectly  posterior.  Front  toes  cleft  to 
base.  Nostrils  embedded  in  feathers.  Uuicolor.  (Genus  Nephoaetes  Baird,  1858,  correctly 
Nephcecetes,  as  in  former  editions  of  the  Key,  p.  457,  where  it  is  said  to  be  “scarcely  different'’ 
from  Cypseloides ; and  I am  glad  to  see  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  Cypseloides  iu  the  A.  0.  U. 
Lists.) 

O.  ni'ger  borea'lis.  (Lat.  niger,  black;  borealis,  northern.  Our  species  is  a variety  of  the 
West  Indian  C.  niger.  Fig.  374.)  Northern  Black  Cloud  Swift.  Adult  9 : Entire 
plumage  sooty-black,  with  slight  greenish  gloss,  little  paler  below  than  above;  feathers. >f 
head  and  belly  with  grayish  edges.  A velvety  black  area  in  front  of  eye;  forehead  hoary; 
eyelids  partly  naked.  Bill  black ; feet  probably  dusky-purplish  in  life.  Length  7.00  or  more  ; 
wing  the  same;  tail  2.75,  forked  nearly  0.50  in  adult  £ , merely  emarginate  in  9 • tarsus 
0.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same.  Young:  Tail  rounded;  plumage  dull  black- 
ish, nearly  every  feather  skirted  with  white,  especially  noticeable  on  belly,  rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  and  inner  wing  quills;  crissum  mostly  white;  supposed  to  require  several  years 
to  perfect  the  black  plumage.  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  U.  S.  and  British  Columbia;  a 
great  black  Swift  still  imperfectly  known;  supposed  to  nest  in  cliffs  up  to  11,000  feet; 
ranges  to  about  13,000 ; crops  found  filled  with  Epliemeridtc.  The  bird  breeds  in  holes 
and  crevices  in  cliffs,  often  inaccessible,  like  the  Rock  Swift,  in  June  and  July,  and  it  has 
been  observed  in  so  many  localities  during  the  breeding  season  that  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  to  nest  in  suitable  places  nearly  or  quite  throughout  its  North  American  range.  It  is 
migratory  with  us,  arriving  over  our  borders  late  in  April,  and  returning  in  September.  It 
is  more  common  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  than  in  the  interior,  and  ranges  S.  in  winter  to 
Costa  Rica.  The  West  Indian  habitat  once  assigned  was  an  error,  it  being  that  of  N.  niger 
proper,  from  which  our  bird  differs  decidedly  iu  beiug  larger  — average  wing  measure- 
ments over  G.50,  instead  of  about  6.00.  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  why  the  A.  0.  U. 


Fig.  375  — ChfEturincc.  Head  and  mu- 
cron&te  tuil-feather  of  Chcciura  pelagica , nat. 
•size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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persisted  in  refusing  to  recognize  borealis  as  a subspecies  till  1897,  when  it  accepted  the 
position  I had  maintained  in  the  Key  since  1872:  see  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  126,  No.  422. 
The  bird  is  recognized  as  a full  species  by  Dr.  Sclater,  and  as  a good  subspecies  by  Mr. 
Ilartert;  and  Major  Bendire  also  separates  the  two  forms,  though  he  does  not  venture  to 
differ  from  the  A.  0.  U.  in  nomenclature  (Life  Histories,  ii,  1896,  p.  175).  The  differ- 
ences are  at  least  as  great  in  size  as  those  separating  Chcetura  vauxi  from  C.  pelagica.  In 
these  days,  when  North  American  Ornithology  has  been  thoroughly  Brehtnized,  with  hair- 
splitting and  heart-rending  super-refinements,  the  present  case  can  only  be  explained  as  a 
miracle. 


CH^ETU'RA.  (Or.  xaiTf>  cliaile,  a bristle;  ovpa,  oiira,  a tail.  Fig.  375.)  Spine-tail 
Swifts.  Tail  short,  less  than  half  as  long  as  wing,  even  or  a little  rounded,  mucronate,  — the 
stiff  spiny  shafts  of  the  feathers  protruding  like  needles  beyond  the  webs.  First  primary 
longest.  Tarsi  naked  and  skinny.  Hind  toe  elevated,  but  posterior.  Front  toes  all  of  about 
the  same  length,  cleft  to  base.  Feathers  reaching  to  but  not  far  below  nostrils.  Unicolor  or 
bicolor  (our  species  one- colored,  sombre.)  Sexes  alike. 

C.  pela'gica.  (Gr.  i TeXdyioi,  pelagios,  Lat.  pelagicus,  pelagic,  marine,  or  oceanic;  application 
to  this  bird  questionable.  In  1758  Linnaeus  named  it  Hirundo  pelagica,  but  in  1766  he 

changed  the  specific  term  to  pe- 
lasgia.  The  lUAtnryoi  or  Pelasgi 
were  anciently  a nomadic  tribe, 
and  the  implication  of  the  term  in 
ornithology  is  supposed  to  be  the 
bird’s  migration,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  sea.  Gr.  adjectival 
forms  of  the  word  are  nekaayiKos, 
ire Xdcryios,  ireXaayis,  ireXatryiai, 
becoming  in  Lat.  Pelasgicus,  Pe- 
lasgius,  Pelasgis,  Pelasgias,  mean- 
ing Pelasgian,  Grecian,  Hellenic ; 
Pelasgia,  noun,  is  found  as  the 
name  of  a certain  district  of  Thes- 
saly. The  adj.  Pelasgicus  occurs 
in  Pliny,  and  pelasgica  is  the  femi- 
nine form  of  this,  which  I adopted 
in  the  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key. 
But  I now  follow  the  A.  0.  U.  in 
reverting  to  pelagica  Linn.  1758, 
without  prejudice  to  the  question 

of  what  this  word  was  intended  to 

Fio.  376.  — Chimney  Swift.  ,, 

mean.  Figs.  3/6,  3//.)  Chim- 
ney* Swift.  Chimney  “ Swallow.”  “Chimneysweep.”  Sooty-brown, 
with  a faint  greenish  gloss  above  ; below  paler,  becoming  gray  on  the  throat ; 
wings  black ; a velvety  black  space  about  eyes.  Length  about  5.00  or  rather 
more ; wing  the  same  ; extent  about  12.50 ; tail  2.00,  even  or  a little  rounded, 
spiny.  The  sexes  are  quite  alike,  and  the  young  hardly  differ  after  they  are 
fully  fledged.  Eastern  U.  S.  and  adjoining  British  Provinces,  N.  to  lat.  54°  in  the  interior, 
W.  to  the  Great  Plains,  S.  in  winter  to  Central  America;  migratory,  and  very  abundant  iu 
summer,  but  not  known  to  winter  within  our  limits ; migrates  in  March,  April,  Sept.,  and  Oct., 
breeds  throughout  its  North  American  range,  mostly  in  June  and  July.  Like  Swallows,  which 
this  bird  so  curiously  resembles,  not  only  iu  form,  but  in  mode  of  flight,  food,  and  twittering 
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notes,  it  has  mostly  forsaken  the  ways  of  its  ancestors,  who  bred  in  hollow  trees,  and  now  places 
its  curious  open-work  nest  of  hits  of  twig  glued  together  with  saliva,  inside  disused  or  little  used 

chimneys  in  settled  pans  of 
the  country.  In  districts  still 
primitive,  however,  it  continues 
to  use  hollow  trees,  to  which 
it  resorts  by  thousands  to  roost. 
Not  impossibly  winters  iu  such 
retreats  iu  a lethargic  state  I 
The  dry  twigs  for  its  pretty 
basket -like  nest  are  snapped 
off  the  trees  by  the  birds  in  full 
flight.  No  soft  lining  is  used ; 
the  nest  is  shaped  like  half  a 
saucer,  3 or  4 inches  across  by 
2 or  3 in  the  other  width,  and 
less  than  an  inch  deep : the 
twigs  used  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  2 inches  or  even  more 
in  length,  and  a sixteenth  to 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  usually  much  varnished  over  with  the  dried  saliva.  The  eggs  are 
4-5,  seldom  6,  0.70  to  0.80  long  by  0.53  broad,  thus  narrowly  elliptical,  and  pure  white.  So 
great  are  the  volitorial  powers  of  this  bird,  that  the  sexes  can  come  together  on  the  wing. 

C.  vaux'i.  (To  Win.  S.  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia.)  Vaux’s  Swift.  Similar;  paler;  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  lighter  than  rest  of  upper  parts  ; throat  whitish.  Smaller ; length  4.50; 
wing  the  same;  tail  1.67.  Pacific  Coast  region,  U.  S.  and  British  Columbia,  rarely  in  the 
iuterior  E.  of  the  Sierras  Nevadas  and  Cascade  ranges  ; S.  in  winter  to  Central  America.  Nest 
and  eggs  as  in  the  common  species ; eggs  averaging  a trifle  smaller.  This  species  still  uses 
hollow  trees  to  breed  in,  but  is  already  begiuning  to  utilize  chimneys. 

Note.  — One  or  two  other  species  of  this  genus,  representing  the  subgenus  Hemiprocue, 
may  be  expected  over  our  border  — especially  the  Collared  Swift,  Hemiproene  zonaris 
of  Mexico,  etc.  This  is  a large  handsome  bird,  blackish,  with  a white  collar  around  the  neck 
behind,  and  a white  breast;  length  about  9-00;  wing  nearly  as  much;  tail  3.00.  The  Half- 
collared  Swift,  H.  semicollaris,  also  inhabits  Mexico. 

Suborder  CORACLE  : Coracian  Birds. 

See  p.  541  for  characters  of  this  group,  framed  to  include  the  five  families  Lcptosomatidcr , 
Coraeiidm,  Caprimulgidcc,  Podargidee,  and  Steatornithidce.  Only  one  of  these,  the  Capri- 
mulgidcc,  is  North  American.  Iu  former  editions  of  the  Key,  this  family  included  the  Podar- 
gidee and  Steatornithidce , and  was  brought  under  a suborder  Cypscliformcs , corresponding 
exactly  to  the  “order”  Macrochires,  of  the  present  A.  O.  U.  classification,  and  including  the 
Trochilidce  and  Micropodidce.  (It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  original  Macrochires  of 
Nitzsch  included  only  the  “ long-handed  ” families,  the  Swifts  and  Hummers,  as  did  also  the 
precisely  equivalent  Cypseliformes  of  Garrod;  but  that  the  Cypsdiformes  of  Cones,  like  the 
Cypselomorphce  of  Huxley,  combined  the  Caprimulgidcc  with  the  Cypsclidce  and  Trochilidce.) 
But  the  undeniably  close  relations  of  the  Goatsuckers,  Swifts,  and  Hummers  are  overbalanced 
by  the  closer  affinities  of  the  Capritnulgine  Birds  with  the  Boilers  and  Kirumbos  ; hence  the 
present  association  of  all  the  Coracian  birds  in  one  suborder.  The  Steatornithidce,  a mono- 
typical neotropical  family  consisting  of  a single  species,  Steatornis  caripensis,  the  Guacharo 


Fig.  377.  — Nest  and  Eggs  of  Chimney  Swift. 
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or  Oil-bird,  is  so  peculiar  in  many  respects  that  it  is  sometimes  set  apart  iu  a superfamily  or 
suborder  Steatornithes  (see  p.  541  for  characters);  otherwise  the  transition  from  the  Caprimul- 
gidee  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  Podargidec,  to  the  Leptosomatidce,  and  thus  to  the  Corei- 
ciidec,  on  the  other  hand.  A curious  evidence  of  affinity  between  these  families  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  lofty  tumbling  of  our  Night-hawks,  comparable  with  those  aerial  evolutions 
which  have  given  the  Rollers  their  name.  A marked  feature  of  Coracian  birds  is  the  presence 
of  pulviplumes  in  some  of  the  families.  The  conformation  of  the  palate  is  too  various  to  fur- 
nish decisive  indications;  it  is  of  a type  called  asgithognathous  or  schizognathous  in  one  of  the 
families,  but  desmognathous  in  the  others.  The  syrinx  is  tracheo-brouchial,  or  pseudo-brou- 
chial,  or  bronchial;  in  the  latter  case  there  are  of  course  a pair  of  syringes,  as  in  Steatornis  ; 
the  syringeal  muscles  are  not  more  than  one  pair.  The  oil-gland  is  nude,  if  present;  there 
are  caeca.  The  sternum  is  deep-keeled,  2-  or  4-notched.  The  spinal  pteryla  forks  over  the 
shoulders.  Two  carotids  occur  (always  ?).  The  ambiens  is  absent ; neither  is  there  any  ac- 
cessory femorocaudal,  and  in  Steatornis  the  femorocaudal  itself  is  missing;  the  flexor  digitorum 
profundus,  and  not  the  flexor  hallucis,  supplies  the  hallux,  by  the  sympelmous  arrangement  of 
tendons.  The  feet  are  anisodactylous,  iu  the  Kirumbos  imperfectly  zygodactylous  by  versatil- 
ity of  the  4th  digit ; iu  the  true  Goatsuckers  this  digit  lacks  one  phalanx  ; there  are  also  some 
other  peculiarities  of  the  feet,  which  as  a rule  are  very  small,  weak,  and  scarcely  fitted  for  pro- 
gression, or  even  for  perching  in  an  ordinary  fashion.  The  rectrices  are  10  or  12;  primaries 
10;  secondaries  more  than  7.  The  suborder  as  a whole  consists  of  nocturnal  Picarian  birds, 
with  more  or  less  resemblauce  to  Owls ; the  Oil-bird  is  quite  owlish,  aud  even  so  diurnal  a fam- 
ily as  the  Rollers  contains  nocturnal  species.  The  suborder  as  a whole  is  nearly  cosmopolitan ; 
but  four  of  its  five  families  inhabit  restricted  areas,  and  only  one  is  common  to  both  hemispheres. 
This  is  the 


Family  CAPRIMULGIDJE  : Goatsuckers. 

(So  called  from  a traditional  superstition.)  Fissirostral  Coracian  Picariee.  Head  broad, 
flattened;  neck  inappreciable;  eyes  and  ears  large.  Bill  extremely  small  in  its  horuy  portion, 
which  is  depressed,  and  triangular  when  viewed  from  above,  but  with  enormous  gape  reaching 
below  the  eye,  and  generally  with  bristles  at- 
taining an  extraordinary  development.  Nos- 
trils basal,  exposed,  roundish,  with  a raised 
border,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a tube. 

Wings  more  or  less  lengthened  and  pointed, 
deriving  their  sweep  mainly  from  elongation 
of  the  distal  joints  and  the  feathers,  the  prox- 
imal segment  being  short ; of  10  primaries 
and  more  than  7 secondaries;  the  latter  not 
so  extremely  short  as  in  Cypselidee  and  Tro- 
chilidee.  Tail  variable  in  shape,  of  10  rec- 
trices. Plumage  aftershafted  ; pulviplumes  present  only  in  one  genus  ( Nyctibius ).  Feet 
extremely  small;  tarsus  usually  short,  and  partly  feathered;  hind  toe  very  short,  commonly 
elevated  and  turned  sideways ; front  toes  connected  at  base  by  movable  webbing,  and  usu- 
ally showing  abnormal  ratio  of  phalanges,  the  4th  toe  having  but  4 joints  (p.  133,  fig.  41); 
middle  toe  lengthened  beyond  the  short  lateral  ones,  its  claw  usually  pectinate  (fig.  380). 
The  small  oil-gland  is  nude,  and  caeca  are  present.  The  arrangement  of  the  palatal  bones 
is  not  desmognathous;  small  basipterygoids  are  present;  the  palatines  are  expanded  later- 
ally; the  vomer  is  truncate  in  front.  The  sternum  is  2-notched  (4-notched  only  in  JSiycti- 
bius).  As  thus  defined  (to  the  exclusion  of  Podargidec  and  Steatornithidee,  which  used  to 
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Fig.  378.  — Whippoorwill,  a setirostral  Caprimulgine. 
(From  Tenney,  after  Wilson.) 
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l>e  forced  into  this  family),  the  Caprimulgida  are  a definitely-circumscribed,  easily-recog- 
nized group  of  about  20  genera  and  100  species,  of  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  all  more  or  less  nocturnal,  and  have  a certain  resemblance  to  Owls. 
The  Might  is  perfectly  noiseless ; the  plumage  is  very  soft  and  lax,  as  in  Owls,  anil  the  colors 
are  blended  in  the  most  intricate  pattern.  In  certain  exotic  genera,  either  the  wing  or  tail 
develops  a pair  of  immensely  lengthened  feathers.  Thus,  in  the  African  pennant- winged 
Cosmetornis  vexillarius  an  inner  primary  of  the  is  prolonged  into  a slender  streamer  a foot 
and  a half  long  ; and  in  the  related  African  standard-bearer,  Maerodipteryx  macrodipterus,  the 
same  primary  of  the  $ is  similarly  elongated,  with  a bare  shaft  bearing  a webbed  spatula  or 
racket  at  its  end.  The  African  Scotornis  climacurus  has  greatly  produced  central  tail-feathers  : 
but  the  peculiar  development  of  rectrices  reaches  an  extreme  in  the  South  American  lyre- 
tailed Goatsuckers,  Macropsalis  lyra  and  its  congeners.  The  whole  family  is  strictly  insectiv- 
orous, and  consequently  the  species  of  temperate  latitudes  are  migratory.  None  of  the  species 
are  nest  builders,  the  eggs  being  simply  dropped  in  open  places ; these  are  normally  two  in 
number,  generally  colored,  sometimes  unmarked.  The  young  hatch  downy,  but  helpless.  The 
Caprimulgida  are  divisible,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  feet  and  other  characters,  into 
two  subfamilies  : Nyctibvince,  phalanges  normal,  middle  claw  not  pectinate,  pulviplumes  pres- 
ent, sternum  doubly-notched,  upper  mandible  toothed,  containing  one  genus  ( Nyctibius ) of 
tropical  America ; and  Caprimulgince,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  latter  alone  is 
represented  in  North  America.  Our  “Whippoorwills”  are  typically  capriinulgine,  and  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  family;  our  “Night-hawks”  are  more  aberrant, 
representing  a particular  section  of  the  subfamily;  but  neither  of  these  gives  any  hint  of  the 
singular  shapes  which  some  of  the  genera  assume. 

Subfamily  CAPRIMULCIN/E  : True  Coatsuckers  ; Night-Jars. 

Sternum  singly-notched  on  each  side  behind.  No  pulviplumes.  Bill  not  toothed. 
Ratio  of  phalanges  abnormal  (2-3-4-4).  Outer  toe  A- join  ted  (fig.  41);  middle  claw  piectinate ; 

hind  toe  very  short,  elevated,  semi-lateral ; anterior  toes  morally 
webbed  at  base : lateral  toes  not  nearly  reaching  base  of  mid- 
dle claw.  Tarsus  very  short,  commonly  much  feathered  (longer 
and  naked  in  Nyctidromus  and  Phalamoptilus).  Besides  the 
semipalmation  of  the  feet,  there  is  auotber  curious  analogy  to 
wading  birds ; for  the  youug  are  downy  at  birth,  as  in  Pr (Taxes, 
instead  of  naked,  as  is  the  rule  among  Altrices.  The  plumage 
is  soft  and  lax,  much  as  in  the  Owls ; the  birds  have  the  same 
noiseless  flight,  as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  nocturual  or  crepus- 
cular habits  ; and  some  of  them  bear  an  odd  resemblance  to 
Owls.  Besides  this  flufliness  and  laxity  of  the  plumage,  the 
skin  is  very  thin  and  tender;  it  is  difficult  to  make  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Whippoorwills,  and  the  curiously  variegated  blended 
shades,  of  exquisite  beauty,  like  the  powdery  coloration  of  a 
moth’s  wings,  are  at  best  not  easy  to  describe.  An  evident 
design  of  the  capacious  mouth  is  the  capture  of  insects;  the 
active  birds  quarter  the  air  with  wide-open  mouth,  and  their 
minute  prey  is  readily  taken  iu.  But  they  also  secure  larger 
insects  iu  other  ways;  and  to  this  end  the  rictus  is  frequently 
strongly  bristled,  as  in  the  Tyrannidee  and  Capitonidee.  The  most  usual  quarry  consists  of 
nocturnal  or  crepuscular  moths  and  beetles.  In  all  our  genera  except  Chordeiles,  the  rictal 
bristles  are  1.00  or  more  iu  length,  in  a firm  regular  series  aloug  gape  — relatively  longer  and 


Fro.  379. — Night-hawk,  a gla- 
brirostral  Capriinulgine.  (From  Ten- 
ney, after  Wilson.) 
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stiffer  than  whiskers  of  a cat.  Our  several  genera  are  readily  discriminated  by  good  charac- 
ters of  nostrils,  enormous  rictal  bristles,  and  comparatively  short  wings  of  Night-jars  proper, 
in  comparison  with  slight  bristles,  forked  tail,  and  long  pointed  wings  of  Chordeiles ; they 
respectively  represent  two  sections  of  the  subfamily  — Setirostres,  bristled-billed  (fig.  378), 
and  Glabrirostres,  smooth-billed  (fig.  379).  Most  genera  of  the  subfamily  are  setirostral,  and 
most  such  species  belong  to  the  Old  World  genus  Caprimulgus,  from  which  our  Antrostomus 
differs  little ; leading  glabrirostral  genera,  besides  Chordeiles,  are  Lyncornis,  Podager,  and 
Lurocalis.  In  both  sections  the  feet  are  so  extremely  short  that  the  birds  cannot  perch  in  the 
usual  way,  but  sit  lengthwise  ou  a large  branch,  or  crouch  on  the  ground.  They  lay  two 
lengthened,  more  or  less  nearly  elliptical,  white  or  thickly  spotted  eggs,  on  or  near  the  ground, 
in  stumps,  etc.  The  sexes  are  distinguishable,  but  nearly  alike.  The  voice  is  peculiar,  and 
has  given  several  of  the  species  their  fanciful  onoinatopoetic  names. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

A.  Setirostres.  Long  rictal  bristles.  Plumage  very  lax. 

Tarsus  extensively  feathered.  Nostrils  not  extensively  tubular. 

Tail  rounded,  much  shorter  than  wing.  Primaries  all  mottled,  without  white  spaces.  Eggs  colored.  Large 
and  medium-sized Antrostomus 

Tarsus  naked,  except  on  joint  above.  Nostrils  extensively  tubular. 

Tail  square,  much  shorter  than  wing.  Primaries  all  mottled,  without  white  spaces.  Eggs  colorless.  Small. 
(Western.) * Phalcenoptilus 

Tail  rounded,  about  as  long  as  wing.  Outer  primaries  mostly  whole-colored,  with  great  white  spaces.  Eggs 
colored.  Very  large.  (Southwestern.) Nyctidromus 

B.  Glabrirostres.  No  long  rictal  bristles.  Plumage  more  compact. 

Tarsus  moderately  feathered.  Nostrils  not  extensively  tubular. 

Tail  forked,  much  shorter  than  the  pointed  wing.  Outer  primaries  mostly  whole-colored,  with  great  white 
spaces.  Eggs  colored.  Medium-sized Chordeiles 


NYCTI  DROMUS.  (Gr.  vv^  gen.  vvktos , nux,  nuctos , night;  dpofios,  dromos , act  of  coursing. 
Fig.  380.)  Night  Coursers.  Nos- 
trils prolonged  as  cylindric  tubes  open- 
ing forward  and  outward.  Rictal 
bristles  immense,  simple;  other  bris- 
tle-tipped or  bristle-bearded  feathers 
about  bill.  Tarsus  lengthened,  but 
not  exceeding  middle  toe  without  claw, 
naked  except  just  on  the  joint.  Wing 
scarcely  rounded ; tipped  by  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  quills,  1st  longer  than  5th, 
folding  to  about  middle  of  tail,  which 
is  rounded,  and  approximately  of  equal 
length  with  the  wing.  Plumage  not 
so  lax  as  in  a Whippoorwill ; in  this, 
as  in  the  stiffish  primaries  with  little 
marbling  but  great  white  spaces,  and  Fio.  380. — Head,  foot,  and  pectinated  claw  of  Nyctidromus, 

under  parts  barred  crosswise,  is  seen  8ize'  (Ad'  ,,at-  del‘  R-  Ridgway') 

an  approach  to  Chordeiles,  between  which  genus  and  Phalcenoptilus  Nyctidromus  probably 
comes.  One  or  two  species,  long  well  known  in  tropical  America. 

N.  albicol'lis  merrilli.  (Lat.  albus,  white;  collum,  neck.  To  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A.) 
Merrill’s  Parauque.  Adult  $ : Assuming  brownish-gray  as  ground  color  of  upper  parts  : 
Crown  heavily  dashed  with  black  streaks  along  the  middle  line,  with  narrow  black  shaft- 
lines at  the  sides  and  on  nape.  Back  more  diffusely  streaked  with  black  in  smaller  pattern, 
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lending  to  break  np  in  chains  of  shaft-spots,  and  with  lighter  gray  and  brown  marbling. 
Scapulars  and  tertiiu  ies  boldly  and  beautifully  marked  with  firm,  even,  sharp  lines  of  white  or 
tawny-white  — the  arrow-headed  edgings  of  angular  black  terminal  fields.  Wing-coverts 
curiously  mottled  with  black,  white,  and  tawny  — the  white  and  tawny  conspicuous  as  large 
irregularly  roundish  spots.  Five  outer  primaries  with  a large  oblique  white  spot,  on  1st  at 
about  its  middle,  on  others  nearing  their  ends;  these  primaries  otherwise  plain  blackish,  ex- 
cept a little  marbling  at  their  ends — the  whole  effect  thus  as  in  Chordeiles.  Other  primaries 
and  all  secondaries  blackish,  fully  scalloped  and  barred  with  tawny  in  increasing  amount  and 
regularity  from  without  inward.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  clouded  with  the  same  variegated 
colors  as  other  upper  parts,  but  without  definite  white  — the  markings  tending  to  wavy  cross- 
bars. Next  two  lateral  feathers  on  each  side  with  great  white  spaces  on  one  or  both  webs  at 
end,  2-3  inches  long,  the  rest  of  these  feathers  chiefly  barred  with  black  and  tawny;  outer 
feather  chiefly  black,  but  with  marbling,  and  with  white  and  tawny.  Ear-coverts  rich  chestnut, 
well  contrasted  with  surroundings.  Throat  with  a broad  white  collar,  some  of  the  white 
feathers  black-tipped.  Under  parts  ochraceous  or  pale  tawny,  varied  with  whitish,  aud  pretty 
regularly  barred  crosswise  with  blackish-brown,  thus  somewhat  as  in  Chordeiles.  Length 
13.00;  extent  25.00;  wing  and  tail,  each,  7.50;  tail  graduated  1.00;  tarsus  1.00  : middle  toe 
and  claw  1.25.  Another  Texas  specimen  (perhaps  9 > hut  with  even  more  white  on  tail,  but 
white  on  only  4 primaries)  is  much  smaller:  length  about  10.50;  wing  6.50;  tail  6.00.  The 
species  is  said  to  be  very  variable  in  size  and  markings ; 9 to  have  the  collar  buff.  X.  E. 
Mexico  into  Texas,  where  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Eio  Grande.  Eggs  2,  laid  on 
the  ground  in  woods  or  thickets;  1.25  X 0.92,  creamy-buff  or  salmon-color,  splashed  and 
spotted  with  pinkish,  brown,  and  lilac;  the  markings  generally  profuse  and  evenly  distributed, 
but  sometimes  mainly  confined  to  the  larger  end,  or  quite  faint  over  the  whole  surface ; size 
also  varying  about  0.25  in  length.  They  are  found  in  Texas  from  the  middle  of  April  through 
June.  ( N . albicollis  of  the  2d  and  3d  eds.  of  the  Key,  in  the  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  902,  distinguished 
from  the  stock  form  of  tropical  America,  after  Sennett,  Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  44 ; A.  O.  U. 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  419.) 

ANTRO'STOMUS.  (Gr.  avrpov,  antron,  a cave ; trrofia,  stoma,  mouth  ; alluding  to  the  cav- 
ernous mouth.  Fig.  381.)  American  Night-jars.  Nostrils  oval,  with  a raised  rim  not 

prolonged  as  a tube,  opening  upward  and 
outward.  Rictal  bristles  immense,  with 
or  without  lateral  filaments,  aud  other 
bristly  or  bristle-bearded  feathers  about 
bill.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  middle  toe 
without  claw,  feathered  in  front  nearly  to 
toes.  Wing  rounded,  tipped  by  2d  and 
3d  quills,  folding  to  beyond  middle  of  tail, 
which  is  rounded  (not  enough  so  in  fig. 
383)  and  much  shorter  than  wing.  Plu- 
mage very  lax,  with  minutely  marbled 
coloration,  in  some  places  as  if  dusted  or 
frosted  over  ; primaries  weak,  all  mottled 
Fig.  381.  — Head  and  foot  of  Whippoorwill,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  with  tawny,  without  great  white  spaces  ; 
nat.  del.  R.  Ridgway.)  under  parts  mottled,  with  little  tendency 

to  regular  crosswise  barring ; markings  of  crown  longitudinal.  Size  medium  and  rather  large ; 
sexes  distinguishable ; eggs  2,  heavily  colored.  Highly  nocturnal.  Containing  those  shadowy 
birds,  consorts  of  bats  and  Owls,  — those  scarce-embodied  voices  of  the  night,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  unseen,  but  shrilling  on  the  ear  with  sorrow-stricken  iteration. 
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Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

Large  : wing  8.00  or  more  ; rictal  bristles  garnished  with  lateral  filaments.  Tail  with  large  whole-colored  spaces  in 


only.  (Anlrostomus  proper) carol inens is 

Small : wing  7.00  or  less,  rictal  bristles  simple.  Tail  with  light  spaces  in  both  sexes. 

Eastern  N.  Am vociferus 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  . . v.  macromystaz 


A.  earolinen'sis.  (Lat.  Carolinian.  Fig.  382.)  Chuck-will’s-widow.  The  rictal  bristles 
with  lateral  filaments-  Singularly  variegated  with  black,  white,  brown,  tawny,  and  rufous,  the 
prevailing  tone  fulvous  ; a whitish  or  tawny  throat-bar ; several  lateral  tail-feathers  with  large 
whole-colored  space  in  £ , all  variegated  in  J . Adult  £ : Taking  dark  wood-brown  as  ground 
color  of  upper  parts,  this  is  heavily  dashed  with  black,  leugthwise  on  crown  in  large  pattern, 
elsewhere  similar  in  smaller  style,  everywhere  minutely  punctuated  with  ochrey  and  gray,  as 
if  dusted  over;  wing-coverts  and  inner  quills  more  boldly  varied  with  black  centre-fields  and 
tawny  or  whitish  edgings  of  the  feathers.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  singularly  clouded  with 


Fio.  382.  — Antrostomus  Carolinensis,  nat.  size.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

gray  and  tawny  on  a seeming  black  ground,  the  pattern  tending  crosswise.  All  other  tail- 
feathers  with  inner  webs  having  2-3  inch  long  whole-colored  spaces,  white  viewed  from  above, 
tawny  seen  from  below  (a  curious  difference,  which  has  caused  some  confusion  in  descriptions 
of  the  sexes  of  this  bird)  ; their  outer  webs  mottled  with  black  and  tawny.  Primaries  black, 
fully  mottled  with  broken-up  tawny-reddish  cross-bars.  General  tone  of  under  parts  ochra- 
ceous,  becoming  quite  so  posteriorly,  with  pronounced  tendency  to  black  cross-waves.  Length 
11.00-12.00;  extent  about  25.00;  wing  8.00  or  more;  tail  6.00  or  more;  whole  foot  1.75. 
9 only  differs  in  lacking  whole-colored  spaces  on  tail,  all  the  feathers  being  motley  through- 
out; primaries  more  closely  mottled  with  reddish  ; rather  smaller;  but  the  Chuck- will’s-widow 
is  on  the  whole  about  twice  as  bulky  as  the  Whippoorwill,  and  should  never  be  mistaken  for 
it.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  ; Cuba;  S.  in  winter  to  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia  ; N.  on  the 
Atlantic  only  to  Virginia  regularly,  to  Massachusetts  accidentally,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  casually  Kansas ; W.  in  portions  of  Arkansas,  Indian  Ter- 
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ritory,  and  Texas;  resident  on  our  southern  border,  migratory  in  the  rest  of  its  range,  April 
and  Sept.  ; breeds  throughout,  chiefly  in  May  and  June.  No  nest;  eggs  laid  on  the  ground, 
in  woods,  2 in  number,  equal-ended  or  nearly  so,  averaging  1.45  X 1.05,  creamy  or  pinkish, 
but  very  heavily  marked  in  intricate  pattern  with  browns  and  neutral  tints  ; the  tone  extremely 
variable  in  its  blotching,  marbling,  and  clouding,  indescribable  in  few  words.  The  bird  feeds 
mainly  upon  large  night-flying  lepidopterous  and  coleopterous  insects,  but  includes  many  others 
in  its  fare,  and  has  long  been  known  to  devour  occasionally  small  birds.  It  is  very  common 
in  the  Southern  States,  but  an  elusive  recluse. 

A.  voci'ferus.  (Lat.  vociferus,  voice-bearing.  Figs.  .‘178,  .‘181,  -ir-i.)  Whippoorwill. 
Night-jar.  The  rictnl  bristles  simple.  Upper  parts  variegated  with  gray,  black,  whitish, 
and  tawny ; prevailing  tone  gray ; black  streaks  sharp  on  head  and  back ; colors  elsewhere 
delicately  marbled,  including  four  median  tail-feathers;  wings  and  their  coverts  with  bars  of 
rufous  spots;  lateral  tail-feathers  black,  with  large  white  (<£)  or  small  tawny  (?)  terminal 
spaces;  a white  (£)  or  tawny  (?)  throat-bar.  Adult  $ : Assuming  stone-gray  as  ground- 
color  of  upper  parts  : Crown  with  a purplish  cast,  heavily  dashed  lengthwise  with  black ; back 


Fio.  3S3. — Whippoorwill,  * nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.  Tail  not  rounded  enough.) 


darker,  with  smaller  streaks;  tail  beautifully  marbled  with  slate-gray  and  black  tending  cross- 
wise on  4 middle  feathers ; scapulars  with  bold  black  centre-fields  set  in  frosty  marbling ; hind 
neck  with  white  specks,  as  if  continued  around  from  white  throat-bar.  Primaries  black,  with 
a little  marbling  at  their  ends,  fully  broken-barred  with  tawny-reddish ; no  white  spaces. 
Three  lateral  tail-feathers  mostly  black,  with  pure  white  terminal  spaces  1-2  inches  long. 
Under  parts  quite  blackish,  on  breast  powdered  over  with  hoary-gray,  more  posteriorly  marbled 
with  gray  and  tawny,  tending  crosswise.  Lores  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown.  It  is  only  in 
perfect  plumage  that  the  colors  are  as  slaty  and  frosty  as  described  ; ordinarily  more  brown 
and  ochrey.  Length  9.00-10.00 ; extent  16.00-18.00;  wing  6 00  or  more;  tail  6.00  or  less ; 
whole  foot  1.40;  longest  rictal  bristle  about  1.50;  the  distance  across  from  one  comer  of  mouth 
to  the  other  about  as  much  as  length  of  gape.  Adult  9 : General  tone  more  brownish  and 
ochrey;  throat-bar  tawny-whitish;  tail-spaces  very  slight  and  oehraceous;  rather  smaller. 
Eastern  U.  S.  and  British  Provinces,  N.  in  Canada  to  lat.  54°  iu  the  region  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
W.  to  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas  ; 
S.  iu  winter  to  Guatemala ; casual  iu  some  of  the  West  Indies ; migratory  in  nearly  all  its 
N.  A.  range,  but  winters  on  our  Gulf  coast;  breeds  from  the  S.  States  northward,  mainly  in  May 
and  June;  migrates  mainly  in  April  and  Sept.  A shady  character,  ofteuer  heard  than  seen,  of 
recluse  nocturnal  habits  and  perfectly  noiseless  flight,  in  the  breeding  season  ceaseless  in 
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uttering  with  startling  vehemence  its  uncouth  cries.  The  notes  are  likened  to  the  phrase  which 
has  given  the  name ; they  are  very  rapidly  reiterated,  with  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable ; 
when  very  near,  a clicking  sound,  and  sometimes  low  murmuring  tones,  may  also  be  heard. 
No  nest ; 2 eggs  on  ground  (dead  leaves)  or  log  or  stump,  in  woods,  1.20  X 0.90,  down  to  1.10 
X 0.80,  nearly  equal-ended,  white  or  creamy-white,  spotted  with  browns,  lilac  and  neutral 
tints.  The  young  are  helpless,  shapeless,  downy  masses;  both  eggs  and  young  are  often 
removed  in  the  parent’s  mouth  if  disturbed,  as  a cat  carries  off  her  kittens,  — a practice, 
however,  habitual  in  this  curious  family  of  birds.  Unlike  the  Night-hawk,  the  Whippoor- 
will rarely  flies  by  day,  unless  flushed  from  its  shady  retreats. 

A.  v.  macromys'tax.  (Gr.  fia<p6s,  maJcros,  long ; yvara^,  mustax,  a moustache.)  Stephens’ 
Whippoorwill.  Arizona  Whippoorwill.  Similar:  larger:  ric.tal  bristles  longer  and 
stouter.  $ : Throat-bar  and  superciliary  streak  ochraceous  ; lores  and  ear-coverts  tawny  ; 
white  spaces  on  tail  short;  under  tail-coverts  nearly  unbarred.  Length  10.20;  extent  19.40; 
wing  6.65;  tail  5.45;  longest  rictal  bristle  1.80;  longest  tail-spot  1.55.  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
S.  W.  Texas,  and  S.  on  the  table  lands  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  Discovered  over  our  border 
May  22,  1880,  in  the  Chiricahua  Mts.  of  Arizona,  by  F.  Stephens;  au  egg  taken  July  4 was 
white,  immaculate  but  for  faint  neutral  tint  shell-spots,  1.17  X 0.87.  A.  v.  arizonce  Brewst. 
Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  vi,  Apr.  1881,  p.  69;  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  452;  A.  O.  U.  List,  1st 
ed.  1886,  No.  417  a ; Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  299. 

Caprimulgus  macromystax  Wagl.  Isis,  1831,  p. 

533  ; C.  vociferus  macromystax  Hartert,  Ibis, 

1892,  p.  286 ; A.  v.  macromystax  A.  O.  U.  Auk, 

Jan.  1894,  p.  48  ; List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  417  a. 

PHAL/ENO'PTILUS.  (Gr.  <pa\aiva , plialaina,  a 
moth ; TTTtkov,  ptilon,  feather  : alluding  to  the  pow- 
dery plumage,  like  the  furriness  of  a moth’s  wings. 

Fig.  384.)  Poor-wills.  Nostrils  tubular,  cyliu- 
dric,  opening  forward  and  outward.  Rictal  bristles 
immense,  but  simple.  Tarsus  naked  except  just  on 
the  joint  above  (as  in  Nyctidromus) , as  long  as  mid- 
dle toe  without  claw.  Tail  square,  much  shorter 
than  the  rounded  wings,  which  fold  nearly  to  its  w*rt>  nat-  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  R.  Ridgway.) 
eud.  Plumage  peculiarly  soft  and  velvety,  in  hoar-frosted  pattern  of  coloration.  Markings 
of  crown  transverse;  primaries  barred  with  black  and  tawny.  Size  small.  Sexes  alike.  Note 
dissyllabic.  Eggs  white. 

Analysis  of  Subspecies. 


The  normal  stock  form nuttalli 

Bleached  desert  form n.  nitidus 

Dark  coast  form n.  calif  or  nicus 


P.  nut'talli. . (To  Thos.  Nuttall.)  Nuttall’s  Poor- will.  Adult  $ 9 : Assuming  the 
upper  parts  of  a beautiful  bronzy-gray  ground  color,  this  is  elegantly  frosted  over  with  soft 
silver-gray,  and  watered  in  wavy  cross-pattern  with  black,  these  black  double  crescents  enlarg- 
ing to  herring-bone  marks  ou  scapulars  and  inner  quills.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  patterned 
after  back;  others  with  firmer  black  bars  ou  motley  brown  ground,  and  short  white  tips. 
Primaries  and  longer  secondaries  bright  tawny,  with  pretty  regular  black  bars,  and  marbled 
tips  (the  half-opened  wing  viewed  from  below  is  curiously  like  that  of  the  Short-eared  Owl). 
A large  firm  silky-white  throat-bar.  Under  parts  grounded  in  blackish-brown,  giving  way 
behind  through  ochrey  with  dark  bars  to  nearly  uniform  ochrey.  It  is  impossible  in  words  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  artistic  blending  of  the  colors  iu  this  elegant  little  Night-jar.  The  sexes 
scarcely  differ  ; specimens  before  me  marked  9 have  as  purely  white  throat  as  the  J , but  the 


Fig  384.  — Head  and  foot  of  Nuttall’s  Poor- 
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tail-tips  are  shorter  and  tinged  with  tawny.  Length  7.00-8.00;  extent  15.00;  wing  about 
5.50;  tail  3.50  or  less  ; tarsus,  or  middle  me  without  claw,  0.05.  Great  Plains  nearly  to  the 
Pacific,  U.  S.  and  British  border.  W.  to  the  Sierras  N’evadas  of  California  and  Cascade  ranges 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  E.  casually  to  Iowa  and  Missouri,  S.  to  Guatemala;  abundant; 
migratory,  but  breeds  throughout  its  U.  S.  range,  and  winters  sparingly  on  our  southern  bor- 
der. Note  of  two  syllables,  the  first  of  the  “whippoorwill”  omitted.  Eggs  2,  1.05  X 0.80, 
down  to  0.90  X 0.75,  averaging  1.00  X 0.75,  elliptical,  white,  with  a faint  blush,  occasionally 
with  a few  fugacious  shell-markings  about  the  larger  end.  They  are  laid  from  May  to  August, 
on  the  bare  ground. 

P.  n.  nit'idus.  (Lat.  nitidus,  shining.)  Frosted  Poor-wile.  Similar  to  the  last,  but 
with  dark  markings  of  upper  parts  fewer  and  sharper  on  a much  paler  ground,  and  cross-bars 
on  under  parts  finer  and  paler.  Described  as  a bleached  desert  race  from  Texas  and  Arizona, 
N.  to  western  Kansas.  Brewst.  Auk,  April,  1887,  p.  147 ; Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  902; 
A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  418  a. 

P.  n.  califor'nicus.  (Lat.  Californian.)  Dusky  Poor-will.  Like  the  stock  form,  but 
darker.  Pacific  coast  region,  Lower  California  and  northward.  Two  skins  from  Nicasio  and 

Calaveras,  California,  are  said  to  be  “altogether 
darker  than  any  from  elsewhere.”  Ridgw.  Man. 
1887,  p.  588 ; Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  902 : 
A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  418  h. 
CHORDEI’LES.  (Gr.  \opbi ),  chorde,  a strinsed 
musical  instrument ; SrtAjj,  evening : alluding  to 
the  crepuscular  habits.  The  malformed  name 
Chordeiles  of  Swain  son,  1831,  continues  to  be 
so  misspelled  in  the  A.  0.  U.  Lists.  Fig.  385.) 
Night-hawks.  Glabrirostral : the  rictus  with- 
out long  stiff  bristles.  Horny  part  of  beak  ex- 
tremely small.  Nostrils  cylindric  and  rimmed 
about,  hardly  tubular,  opening  outward  and  up- 
ward. Tarsus  feathered  part  way  down  in  front. 
Fio.  385. —Night-hawk,  Female,  nat.  size.  (L.  Tail  lightly  forked,  much  shorter  than  the  ex- 
A.  Fuertes.)  tremely  long,  pointed,  stiff,  aud  thin  bladed  wing, 

with  1st  primary  as  long  as  the  next.  Plumage  more  compact  and  smooth  than  in  Night-jars ; 
primaries  mostly  whole-colored  (in  texensis  spotted),  with  large  white  (or  tawny)  spaces  on 
the  outer  4-6 ; under  parts  barred  across ; a large  white  (or  tawny)  V-shaped  throat-bar. 
Eggs  2,  heavily  colored.  Not  strictly  uocturnal.  Remarkably  volitorial. 


Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

Primaries  dusky,  with  large  white  spot  on  5 of  them,  in  both  sexes,  about  half  way  from  bend  to  point  of  the  wing 
Large  ; wing  over  7.00,  usually  near  8.00. 

The  ordinary  form,  dark.  N.  Am.  Chiefly  Eastern rirginumtis 

The  lighter  tawny  form.  Western  N.  Am «•  benrx/i 

The  pale  silvery-gray  form.  Great  Plains **•  stnneiti 

Small ; wing  about  7.00.  Florida  and  Gulf  coast ...  chapmavi 

Primaries  more  or  less  spotted  with  tawny,  with  large  white  ( ) or  tawny  ( 9 ) spaces  on  4 of  them  nearer  point 
than  bend  of  the  wing.  Small : wing  about  7.00.  Southwestern texensis 


C.  virglnia'nus.  (Lat.  Virginian.  Figs.  379,  385,  386.)  Night-hawk.  Mosquito-hawk. 
Bull-bat.  Piramidig.  Pisk.  Above,  mottled  with  black,  brown,  gray,  and  tawny,  the 
former  in  excess;  below  from  breast  transversely  barred  with  blackish  and  white  or  pale  ful- 
vous; throat  with  a large  white  ( ^ ) or  tawny  (9  ) cross-bar;  tail  blackish,  with  pale  mar- 
bled cross-bars  aud  a large  white  spot  (wanting  in  the  9)  011  one  or  both  webs  of  nearly 
all  the  feathers  toward  the  end  ; primaries  dusky,  unmarked  except  by  one  large  white  spot  on 
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outer  five,  about  midway  between  their  base  and  tip;  secondaries  like  primaries,  but  with 
whitish  tips  and  imperfect  cross-bars.  Sexes  nearly  alike:  $ with  white  spaces  on  the  quills, 
but  those  on  tail  replaced  by  tawny  or  not  evident.  Young  similar,  with  wing-spots  from  the 
nest,  but  the  markings  fiuer  and  more  intricately  blended,  in  effect  more  like  Antrostomus  ; quills 
edged  and  tipped  with  tawny.  Length  9.00  or  more;  extent  about  28  00;  wing  about  8.00; 
tail  4.50;  whole  foot  1.25;  culmen  scarcely  0.25;  gape  about  1.25.  Temperate  N.  Am., 
chiefly  Eastern,  abundant;  migratory;  breeds  throughout  its  N.  Am.  range;  winters  beyond, 
in  the  Bahamas,  Central,  and  much  of  South  America.  The  N.  limit  is  reached  in  Labrador, 
the  region  immediately  S.  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  N.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  farther  N.  W.  to 
lat.  65°;  western  limits  uncertain,  owing  to  blending  with  the  two  next  varieties;  but  speci- 
mens indistinguishable  from  the  stock  form  occur  in  British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California.  The  extensive  migrations  occur  in  April  aud  May,  and  from  late  August 
through  October.  This  species  flies  abroad  at  all  times,  though  perhaps  most  active  toward 


Fig.  386.  — Night-hawk,  or  Bull-bat,  g nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.  Bill  too  bristly.) 


evening  and  in  dull  weather;  and  is  generally  seen  in  companies,  busily  foraging  for  insects  with 
rapid,  easy,  aud  protracted  flight;  in  the  breeding  season  it  performs  curious  evolutions,  falling 
through  the  air  with  a loud  booming  sound.  No  nest ; 2 eggs  laid  May-July,  mostly  in  June, 
on  bare  ground  or  rock  in  field  or  pasture  (often  burnt  over)  or  on  a flat  city  roof,  1.82  X 
0.8?  to  1.10  X 0.80,  averaging  1.20  X 0.85,  more  or  less  elliptical,  finely  variegated  with  stone- 
gray  and  other  neutral  tints,  over  which  is  scratched  and  fretted  dark  olive-gray;  but  the  pat- 
tern and  tints  are  too  variable  to  be  concisely  described.  The  general  effect  is  a dark  marbling. 
The  young  hatch  covered  with  fluffy  down,  whitish  below,  varied  with  blackish  and  brown 
above,  thus  resembling  their  native  earth.  It  may  be  necessary  in  this  family  for  the  young 
to  be  covered  from  the  first,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  ground.  On  being  disturbed  while 
brooding  the  female  feigns  lameness,  dragging  and  fluttering  about,  moaning  piteously,  and  will 
sometimes  remove  her  young.  The  Night-hawk  has  been  given  in  previous  editions  of  the  Key 
as  C.  popetiie,  following  Baird’s  adoption  in  1858  of  Vieillot’s  barbarous  name,  applied  to  the 
9 in  1807.  This  was  in  consequence  of  some  uncertainty  supposed  to  attach  to  the  Capri- 
mulgus  virginianus  of  the  older  ornithologists,  that  of  Vieillot  being  the  Whippoorwill,  and 
that  of  Brisson,  1700,  for  example,  applying  to  the  Night-hawk  in  part  only.  But  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  necessary  doubt  about  C.  virginianus  Gm.  S.  N.  I.  1788,  p.  1028,  I am  glad  to 
follow  the  A.  0.  U.  Committee  in  dropping  the  objectionable  popetiie. 

C.  v.  sen'netti.  (To  Geo.  B.  Sennett,  the  distinguished  ornithologist.)  Sennett’s  Night- 
hawk.  This  is  that  pale  subspecies  of  the  Night-hawk  which  is  characteristic  of  the  un- 
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wooded  country  from  Texas  to  Dakota : silvery  grayish-white  predominating  above,  the  white 
below  greatly  in  excess  of  the  narrow,  irregular  or  broken,  dark  bars,  and  little  or  no  rufous 
anywhere  — in  the  hitter  respect  especially  differing  from  C.  v.  henryi.  Clujrdiles  jxipetue 
sennetti  Coues,  Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  87 ; Chordeiles  virginianus  sennetti  Chamb-  Syst.  Tabl. 
Canad.  Birds,  1888,  App.  A,  p.  14;  Chordediles  popetue  sennetti  COUES,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890, 
p.  902;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  hypothetical  No.  16.  1,  p.  880.  admitted  to  the  regular 
list  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Nov.  15,  1896:  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk, 
Jan.  1897,  p.  121,  No.  420  c. 

C.  v.  lien'ryi.  (To  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry.)  Western  Night-hawk.  The  lighter-colored  form 
prevailing  in  the  dryer  or  uuvvooded  portions  of  western  United  States  ; gray  and  fulvous  in  ex- 
cess of  darker  hues;  white  patches  on  wing,  tail,  and  throat  usually  larger;  under  tail-coverts 
more  nearly  uniform ; but  no  specific  character  cau  be  assigned. 

C.  v.  chap'mani.  (To  Frank  M.  Chapman,  the  distinguished  ornithologist.)  Chapman's 
Night-hawk.  Florida  Night-hawk.  Similar  to  C.  virginianus  in  color,  but  rather  more 
tawny,  and  decidedly  smaller;  wing  7.00;  tail  4.00.  Florida  to  Texas,  and  southward. 
C.  popetue  minor  Coues,  2d  and  3d  eds.  of  the  Key,  p.  454,  in  which  this  form  was  referred 
to  the  Cuban;  C.  virginianus  minor  Coues,  Birds  N.  W.  1874,  p.  264;  Kidgw.  Man.  1887, 
p.  301;  A.  0.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  [420  b.J  ; Chordiles  popetue  chapmani  Coues,  from 
Sennett’s  MS.  Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  37 ; Chordeiles  virginianus  chapmani  Scott,  Auk,  Apr. 
1888,  p.  186;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  420  b. 

C.  acutipen'nis  texen'sis.  (Lat.  acutus,  acute;  penna,  a feather:  alluding  to  the  sharp- 
pointed  wings.  Of  Texas:  our  bird  a northern  race  of  the  S.  Am.  species.)  Texas  Night- 
hawk.  Smaller  than  the  common  Night-hawk,  and  otherwise  very  distinct.  General  t" tit- 
lighter,  pattern  more  blended  and  diffuse,  more  as  in  Antrostomus.  Adult  £:  Assuming 
upper  parts  gray,  this  color  intimately  punctate  with  lighter  and  darker  shades,  more  boldly 
marked  with  blackish,  chiefly  in  streaks,  and  with  tawny  aud  white,  largest  on  scapulars  and 
wing-coverts.  Under  parts  barred,  as  in  virginianus , with  blackish,  tawny,  and  whitish,  but 
the  two  former  prevailing.  A large  white  V on  throat.  Four  outer  primaries  with  large  white 
spot  on  both  webs,  nearer  tip  than  bend  of  wing ; inner  primaries  and  all  secondaries  spotted 
with  tawny  in  broken  bars.  Tail  blackish,  with  broken  gray  or  tawny  bars,  and  a complete 
subterminal  cross-bar  of  white  on  all  the  feathers  but  the  central  pair.  9 lacking  this  white, 
all  the  tail-feathers  being  motley-barred  with  gray  and  tawny  throughout  ; primaries  all 
spotted  with  tawny,  larger  spots  of  this  color  replacing  the  white  of  the  throat- V tawny. 
Young  more  suffused  with  tawny  on  a pearly-gray,  black -speckled  ground  ; but  young  $ with 
white  tail-  aud  wing-spots  from  the  first.  Length  8.00-9.00;  extent  20.00-22.00  : wing  about 
7.00  ; tail  4.00  or  more.  Southwestern  U.  S.,  valleys  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado,  Texas  to 
California,  and  southward  in  winter  to  Central  America ; N.  in  summer  over  the  borders  of 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  in  California  to  lat.  38°;  E.  occasionally  to  the  Mississippi  valley  in 
Louisiana;  common,  in  some  places  as  abundant  as  C.  virginianus,  whose  general  habits  and 
traits  it  shares,  though  the  difference  in  appearance  between  the  two  is  obvious  when  they  are 
flying.  This  species  comes  over  our  borders  in  April,  breeds  May,  June,  and  July,  and  leaves 
in  October.  Eggs  2,  laid  on  the  ground,  subelliptical,  averaging  1.05  X 0.75.  but  varying 
over  0.20  in  length,  profusely  and  minutely  marbled  and  veined  with  various  dark  tints,  but 
the  general  effect  decidedly  lighter  in  tone  than  that  of  the  eggs  of  C.  virginianus. 

Suborder  HALCYONES:  Halcyoxiform  Birds. 

See  p.  540  for  analytical  characters  of  this  suborder,  as  framed  to  include  the  five  families 
Bucerotidvc , Alcedinidcc,  Momotida ?,  Todidte,  and  Meropidvc.  The  first  aud  last  of  these  are 
exclusively  Old  World;  the  second  is  chiefly  Old  World,  with  one  American  genus;  the  third 
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is  Neotropical,  the  fourth  Antillean.  The  suborder  is  less  compact  than  most  other’s  of  Pica- 
riec,  and  includes  birds  of  such  extremely  dissimilar  external  appearance  as  the  tiny  Todies,  no 
larger  than  some  Hummingbirds,  of  dainty  aspect  and  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  great  gaunt 
ungaiuly  Hornbills,  with  their  monstrous  beaks  and  sombre  or  sordid  hues.  The  feet  are  atii- 
sodactylous,  with  three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind  (anomalous  exception  in  two  3-toed  genera 
of  Kingfishers,  lacking  the  2d  digit),  aud  more  or  less  perfectly  syndactylous,  having  the  anterior 
toes  united  for  some  distance  in  a single 
flat  fleshy  sole.  They  are  also  sympel- 
mous  by  blending  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  toes,  whereof  the  hallux  is  sup- 
plied by  a slip  from  the  flexor  digitorum 
perforans,  not  from  the  flexor  liallucis. 

The  spinal  pteryla  is  well  defined  aud 
not  branched  over  the  shoulders,  and 
the  ventral  tract  has  an  open  space.  The 
palate  is  desmognathous  in  the  five 
families,  and  in  none  of  them  are  there 
basipterygoids ; the  sternum  is  usually 
4-notched  or  4-fenestrate  except  Buce- 
rotidce.  The  oil-gland  and  cteca  are  Fio.  387.  - Head  of  Blue-headed  Saw-bill,  nat.  size. 

variable  in  the  several  families.  The  myological  formula  is  A X Y (except  in  Alcedinidce, 
where  it  is  A X,  as  in  Trogonidee),  the  femorocaudal,  semitendinosus  and  its  accessory  present, 
but  accessory  femorocaudal  absent,  like  the  ambiens.  The  plumage  is  aftershafted  in  Momo- 
tidce  and  Meropidce.  The  rectrices  are  oftenest  12,  often  10.  The  most  peculiar  family  is  the 
Bucerotida ?,  which  some  authors  set  apart  in  a group  by  itself ; its  relationships  appear  to  be 
with  the  Upupce. 


[Family  MOMOTIDCE:  Sawbills. 

Feet  syndactylous  by  cohesion  of  third  and  fourth  toes  (p.  135);  tomia  serrate ■ Plumage 
aftershafted.  No  caeca.  Two  carotids.  Sternum  4-feuestrate.  Rectrices  12  (10  in  Baryph- 
thengus),  as  a rule  the  middle  pair  elongated  and  more  or  less  spatulate.  A small  family  of 
tropical  American  birds,  comprising  about  18  species  of  7 genera,  none  having  rightful  place 
here;  but  Momotus  cceruleiceps  (fig.  387)  comes  near  our  border,  and  is  included  to  illustrate 
the  suborder  Halcyones.  In  this  species,  the  central  tail-feathers  are  long-exserted,  and  spatu- 
late by  absence  of  webs  along  a part  of  the  shaft — a mutilation  which  is  naturally  progressive 
in  this  family,  aud  may  be  facilitated  or  expedited  by  the  birds  themselves ; bill  is  about  as  long 
as  head,  gently  curved;  nostrils  rounded,  basal,  exposed;  wings  short  and  rounded;  tarsi  scu- 
tellate  anteriorly.  Color  greenish,  with  top  of  head  blue,  encircled  with  black  ; long  auriculars 
black,  and  a bunch  of  black,  or  blue  and  black,  feathers  on  breast;  middle  tail-feathers  blue 
toward  ends,  with  black  tips.  Length  14  00-15.00;  wing  5.50;  tail  8 00  or  more ; bill  1.50. 
Mexico,  N.  to  Nuevo  Leon.] 


Family  ALCEDINIDCE : Kingfishers. 

Feet  syndactylous  by  cohesion  of  third  and  fourth  toes  (p.  135,  fig.  44);  tomia  simple  (or 
slightly  serrulate).  Plumage  not  aftershafted.  No  cajca.  Two  carotids.  Tufted  oil-gland 
(except  some  of  Tanysiptera).  Sternum  4-notched.  Bill  long,  large,  straight,  acute  (rarely 
hooked);  somewhat  “fissirostral,”  the  gape  being  deep  and  wide.  Tongue  rudimentary  or 
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very  small  (lipoglossine).  Nostrils  basal,  reached  by  frontal  feathers.  Feet  very  small  and 
weak,  scarcely  or  not  ambiilatorial ; tibia*  naked  below;  tarsi  extremely  short,  reticulate  iu 
front;  hallux  short,  llattoued  underneath,  its  sole  more  or  less  continuous  with  sole  of  inner 
too;  soles  of  outer  and  middle  toe  in  common  for  at  least  half  their  length;  inner  toe  always 
short,  rudimentary,  or  wanting  (in  two  genera,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  — an  abnormal  modification). 
Developed  toes  always  with  normal  ratio  of  phalanges  (2,  3,  4,  5;  p.  133);  middle  claw  not 
serrate.  Wings  long,  of  10  primaries.  Tail  of  12  rectrices  (only  10  in  the  racket-tailed 
Tanysiptera ) variable  in  shape.  Two  subfamilies ; all  Old  World  excepting  one  genus. 

“The  Kingfishers  form  a very  natural  family  of  the  great  Picarian  order,  and  are  alike 
remarkable  for  their  brilliant  coloration  and  for  the  variety  of  curious  and  aberrant  forms  which 
are  included  within  their  number.  . . . ‘ Their  characteristic  habit  is  to  sit  motionless  watching 
for  their  prey,  to  dart  after  it  and  seize  it  on  the  wing,  and  to  return  to  their  original  position 
to  swallow  it.’  . . • The  Alcedinidec  nest  in  holes  and  lay  white  eggs.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remarked  that,  in  accordance  with  a modification  of  the  habits  of  the  various  genera,  a corre- 
sponding modification  has  taken  place  iu  the  mode  of  nidification,  the  piscivorous  section  of 
the  family  nesting  for  the  most  part  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  streams,  while  the  insectivorous 
section  of  the  family  generally  nest  iu  the  holes  of  trees,  not  necessarily  in  the  vicinity  of  water.” 
(Sharpe.) 

One  would  gain  an  imperfect  or  erroneous  idea  of  the  family  to  judge  of  it  by  the  American 
fragment,  of  one  genus  and  6 or  8 species.  According  to  the  author  of  the  splendid  monograph 
above  cited,  there  are  in  all  125  species,  belonging  to  19  genera.  They  are  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. Ceryle  alone  is  nearly  cosmopolitan,  absent  only  from  the  Australian  region;  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Old  World  has  only  2 peculiar  species ; 3 genera  and  24  species  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Ethiopian  region  : one  genus  and  25  species  are  confiued  to  the  Indian  : while 
no  less  than  10  genera  and  59  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Australian.  The  species  are  now 
known  to  be  over  150  in  number,  but  this  increase  does  not  materially  affect  the  items  just 
given  regarding  their  distribution.  Iu  the  subfamily  Dacelonince,  which  contains  a majority  of 
the  genera  and  species,  the  bill  is  more  or  less  depressed,  with  smooth,  rounded,  or  sulcate  cul- 
men ; and  these  birds  are  hardly  “ fishers,”  kingly  or  otherwise,  for  they  live  in  the  woods  and 
are  mainly  insectivorous.  The  largest  genus  is  Halcyon,  with  over  50  species.  The  nest 
largest  is  Tanysiptera,  containing  the  20  racket-tailed  species ; Ceyx  has  nearly  as  many  3-toed 
species;  one  of  the  most  notable  birds  of  the  subfamily  is  the  Laughing  Jackass  of  Australia, 
Hacelo  gigas.  In  the 

Subfamily  ALCEDININ/E,  Piscivorous  Kingfishers, 

the  bill  is  compressed,  with  carinate  culmen.  Ceryle  is  the  only  American  genus,  with  3 North 
American  species,  others  in  South  America,  and  several  more  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
other  Old  World  genera  are  Pelargopsis,  Alcedo,  Corytliornis,  and  Ceyx,  the  latter  3-toed. 
The  Alccdinince  are  all  thoroughly  aquatic  and  piscivorous,  seekiug  their  prey  by  plunging  into 
the  water  from  on  wing ; and  nest  in  holes  in  banks,  laying  numerous  white  eggs. 

CERYLE.  (Or.  xqpiAoy,  Tcerulos,  a kingfisher.)  Belted  Kingfishers.  Head  with  an 
occipital  crest.  Bill  longer  than  head,  straight,  stout,  acute.  Wiugs  long  aud  pointed.  Tail 
rather  long  and  broad  (in  comparison  with  some  genera),  much  shorter  than  wing.  Tarsi 
short;  legs  naked  above  tibio-tarsal  joint.  Plumage  belted  below. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 


Streptoceryle.  Large,  with  small  feet ; upper  parts  dull  bluish. 

Wing  over  7.00,  bill  over  3.00.  Under  parts  mostly  rufous.  Texas lorguala 

Wing  under  7.00,  bill  under  3 00.  Under  parts  mostly  white.  N Am.  ...........  alcycm 

Chloroceryle.  Small,  with  large  feet.  Upper  parts  glossy  greenish. 

Wing  under  4.00,  bill  under  2.00.  Under  parts  mostly  white 


americana  srp/en/rtnna/ts 
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( Subgenus  Streptoceryle.) 

C.  (S.)  torqua'ta.  (Lat..  torquate,  collared.)  Collared  Kingfisher.  “Ringed”  King- 
fisher. Great  Rufous-bellied  Kingfisher.  Resembling  the  common  species,  but 
much  larger  and  otherwise  different.  Adult  £ : Above,  ashy-blue,  streaked  with  black,  espe- 
cially on  the  head;  a white  collar  around  the  back  of  the  neck.  Tail-feathers  with  transverse 
white  spots,  but  none  on  outer  webs  of  primaries  toward  their  bases.  Below,  mostly  rich  ru- 
fous, the  throat  and  vent  only  white  (no  dark  pectoral  band  as  in  C.  alcyon).  Adult  <?: 
Rufous  of  under  parts  extending  on  the  crissuin,  and  a dark  bluish  breast-band.  Very  large: 
Length  about  16.00;  wiug  7.50;  bill  over  3.00.  A well-known  species  of  tropical  America, 
casually  N.  to  the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  (Laredo,  Juno  2,  1888,  specimen  in  Mus.  Acad. 
Philada.).  Stone,  Auk,  Apr.  1894,  p.  177;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [390.  1]. 

C.  (S.)  alcyon.  (Lat.  alcyon,  a kingfisher.  • Fig.  388.)  Belted  Kingfisher.  Upper 
parts,  broad  pectoral  bar,  and  sides  under  wings,  dull  blue  with  fine  black  shaft-lines.  Lower 
eyelid,  spot  before  eye,  a cervical  collar  and  under  parts  except  as  said,  pure  white;  9 with 
chestnut  belly-band  aud  sides  of  the  same  color.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  black,  speckled, 
blotched  or  barred  on  inner 
webs  with  white ; outer  webs 
of  secondaries  and  tail-feath- 
ers like  back ; wing-coverts 
frequently  sprinkled  with 
white.  Bill  black,  pale  at 
base  below.  Feet  dark; 
tibite  naked  below.  A long, 
thin,  pointed  occipital  crest; 
plumage  compact  and  oily 
to  resist  water,  into  which 
the  birds  constantly  plunge 
after  their  finny  prey. 

Length  12.00-13.00;  extent 
21.00-23.00;  wing  6.00- 
6.50 ; tail  3.50-5.00 ; whole 
foot  1.33;  culmen  1.75-2.25. 

N.  Am.,  common  every- 
where, resident  or  only 
forced  southward  by  freez- 
ing of  the  waters.  This  fine 
bird,  whose  loud  rattling 
notes  are  as  familiar  sounds 
along  our  streams  as  the 
noise  of  the  mill-dam  or  the 
machinery,  burrows  to  the  depth  of  6 or  8 feet  in  the  ground,  and  lays  as  many  crystal  white 
subspheroidal  eggs,  1.35  X 1-05,  at  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  tunnel.  Although  fish  forms 
the  main  fare,  this  bird  shows  its  family  traits  by  devouring  many  other  animals,  as  small 
snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  crawfish,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  beetles,  etc.  I have  often  seen 
it  away  from  water  in  the  West,  where  no  fish  could  be  had.  The  situation  of  the  burrow  in 
the  face  of  cut-banks  of  earth  is  more  constant  than  its  dimensions ; sometimes  the  eggs  can 
almost  be  reached  at  arm’s  length,  and  again  they  may  be  three  to  five  yards  under  ground. 
The  usual  diameter  of  the  hole  will  hardly  admit  the  arm,  but  the  farther  end  of  the  burrow 
is  pocketed  to  a diameter  of  8 or  10  inches.  There  is  no  true  nest,  but  the  eggs  are  usually 


Fio.  388.  — Belted  Kingfisher. 
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found  mi  a layer  of  fish-bones  and  scales.  The  eggs  are  oftenest  6 or  8 in  number,  as  said, 
sometimes  only  5,  and  again  12  or  more  may  be  found  in  a nest.  Some  large  specimens  are 
nearly  1.50,  and  some  runts  only  1.20  in  length;  but  the  breadth  is  more  constant,  and  the 
shape  thus  extremely  variable.  Cock -burrows  are  sometimes  made  by  the  <*,  aud  the  holes 
of  Swallows  are  sometimes  enlarged  to  suit  the  Kingfisher. 


Suborder  TROGOXES : Trogons. 

Fio.  389.  — Paradise  Trogon,  or  Quesal 

( Pharomncrus  mocinno),  (From  Or  HETERODACT\  LI  • SOC  p.  541,  for  priDci- 

Michelet.)  pal  analytical  characters  in  comparison  with  other  sub- 

orders of  Picarice.  These  birds  are  unique,  not  only  in  their  suborder  but  in  the  class  A res,  in 
the  disposition  of  the  digits  aud  their  flexor  tendons.  They  are  yoke-toed,  having  the  toes 


( Su  bn  mug  C H lo  ro<  E R v i.  K-) 

C.  america'na  septentriona'lis.  (Lat.  American. 
Lat.  Northern,  with  reference  to  the  northerly  subspe- 
cies of  the  tropical  American  stock  form.)  Texan 
Green  Kingfisher.  Adult  9 : Entire  upper  parts 
dark  glossy-green,  with  bronze  lustre,  the  bases  of 
nearly  all  the  feathers  snowy-white,  which  appears 
sometimes  upon  the  surface;  crown,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  superficially  sprinkled  with  white-  Wing- 
quills  dusky  on  inner  webs,  green  on  the  outer,  both 
marked  in  regular  double  series  with  pairs  of  white 
spots,  scallops,  or  bars.  Central  tail-feathers  dark 
green,  usually  touched  with  white  along  the  edges,  the 
others  green  with  white  bars  becoming  confluent  at  the 
bases  of  the  feathers,  where  forming  white  spaces  more 
extensive  than  the  green  portion.  Cervical  collar  and 
entire  under  parts  white;  breast  with  a dark  green 
band,  the  belly,  sides,  and  crissum  spotted  with  glossy- 
green.  Bill  black,  usually  light  at  base  below ; feet 
dark.  Adult  $ differs  in  having  no  greeu  spots  across 
belly  aud  rufous  instead  of  greeu  breast-band.  Young  £ 
has  rusty  tinge  on  breast.  Length  about  8.00;  wing 
3.25-3.50;  tail  2.50;  bill  1.67-1.87;  whole  foot  1.00, 
with  relatively  longer  tarsus  than  in  either  of  the  f ire- 
going.  Valleys  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  aud  Lower 
Colorado,  aud  southward  to  Panama  ; common  and  resi- 
dent in  some  parts  of  Texas,  where  it  breeds.  I saw  it  in 
Arizona  on  the  Colorado,  in  1865.  Nesting  substantially 
as  iu  C.  alcyon;  eggs  4-6,  very  thin  and  smooth,  like 
porcelain,  rounded  oval,  0.90-1.00  X 0.70-0.75.  This 
is  C.  americana  and  C.  cabanisi  of  writers  referring  to 
the  northern  form,  which  seems  to  differ  mainly  in  the 
larger  bill.  C.  americana  cabanisi  of  former  eds.  of  the 
Key,  1872-90.  C.  cabanisi  A.  O.  U.  List.  1st  ed.  1886, 
p.  209.  C.  americana  septenlrionalis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii,  1892,  p.  134;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed. 
1895,  No.  391. 
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two  before  and  two  behind,  and  thus  apparently  zygodactylous,  but  in  a peculiar  way;  for  the 
1st  and  2d  digits  point  backward,  the  3d  and  4th  forward.  This  arrangement  is  called  hetero- 
dactylous,  and  it  is  further  pronounced  in  the  disposition  of  the  flexor  hallucis,  which  supplies 
both  hind  toes,  the  flexor  digitorum  supplying  the  front  toes,  by  the  arrangement  known  as 
heteropelmous.  The  myologieal  formula  is  A X,  as  in  the  Kingfishers ; that  is,  the  fetnoro- 
caudal  and  semitendinosus  are  both  present,  but  their  respective  accessories  absent,  as  is  also 
the  ambiens.  The  palate  is  sehizognathous ; basipterygoids  are  present.  The  sternum  is 
4-notched  ; oil-gland  nude,  but  cteca  present ; oue  carotid.  General  pterylosis  passerine ; 
spinal  tract  unbranched;  aftershafts  very  long;  rectrices  12.  One  family,  of  warm  parts  of 
both  hemispheres. 


Family  TROGONID^E : Trogons. 

Heterodactylous  and  heteropelmous  Picarice  (see  above).  Feet  very  small  and  weak,  un- 
fitted for  progression ; the  birds  perch  in  wait  and  dart  into  the  air  for  their  prey,  somewhat 
like  Flycatchers,  whether  their  food  be  insects  or  fruits.  Bill  short  and  stout,  with  hooked 
tip  usually  dentate  or  denticulate  ou  the  tomia,  its  base  more  or  less  hidden  by  appressed  an- 
trorse  feathers,  and  further  garnished  with  bristles.  Wings  short  and  rounded.  Tail  long, 
of  12  broad  feathers  (in  one  genus  with  extraordinary  development  of  the  upper  coverts  in 
the  $).  General  plumage  soft  and  lax,  of  gorgeous  coloration,  well  aftershafted ; skin  tender; 
eyelids  lashed.  No  subfamilies  need  be  recognized  in  this  compact  group  of  nearly  or  quite  50 
species  ; but  the  genera  are  several.  The  most  splendid  of  these  is  Pharomacrus,  with  4 spe- 
cies of  Central  and  South  America,  as  P.  mocinno,  the  famous  Quesal  or  Paradise  bird,  as 
large  as  a Magpie,  with  the  glitter  of  a Hummingbird,  and  a long  flowing  train  which  a Pea- 
cock might  envy,  if  grace  to  be  tasteful  as  well  as  showy  were  given  that  proud  bird.  A 
Mexican  Trogon  is  Eaptilotis  neoxenus.  The  Cuban  is  Prionotelus  temnurus ; the  Haitian 
is  Tmetotrogon  (or  Temnotrogon ) rhodogaster.  The  African  Trogons  are  three  species  of  the 
genus  Hapaloderma,  as  H.  narina.  Those  of  the  Orieut  are  more  numerous  species  of 
the  genera  Harpactes  and  Hapalarpactes.  The  remaining  species  of  the  family  belong  to  the 
genus 

TROGON.  (Gr.  Tpayav,  a gnawer : alluding  to  the  dentate  bill.)  Toothed  Trogons. 
The  leading  genus  of  the  family  in  number  of  species,  about  25,  all  American,  one  of  them 
reaching  our  borders.  In  all  these  the  bill  is  dentate  as  well  as  hooked  at  the  end,  and  the 
sexes  differ  in  the  coloration  of  the  middle  tail-feathers. 

T.  ambi'guus.  (Lat.  ambiguous,  equivocal,  as  doubtfully  distinct  from  T.  mexicanus;  but  it 
is  a perfectly  good  species.  Fig.  390.)  Copper-tailed  Trogon.  Adult  $ : Above,  metal- 
lic green,  glancing  golden,  bronzy  or  coppery ; middle  tail-feathers 
the  latter,  broadly  black  tipped ; outer  tail-feathers  white  for  a long 
space,  but  mostly  vermiculated  with  narrow  black  zigzags ; wing- 
coverts  and  inner  quills  finely  undulated  with  black  and  white ; pri- 
maries fuscous,  with  light  edging.  Front  and  sides  of  head  blackish  ; 
breast  like  back,  with  a pure  white  band ; rest  of  under  parts  rich 
red-carmine,  scarlet,  or  vermilion.  Length  about  11.50;  wing  5.25; 
tail  6.75.  9 : Brown  where  the  £ is  green,  gray  where  he  is  black, 

the  middle  tail-feathers  quite  rufous.  Young  birds  vary  interminably 
in  acquiring  the  coloration  of  the  adults.  Mexico  to  the  U.  S.  bor- 
der, in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  of  Texas,  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona.  It  is  a regular 
summer  visitant  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Arizona,  and  breeds  there  in  June;  it  has  been 
observed  from  May  to  August,  and  young  birds  have  been  taken,  but  the  nest  and  eggs  remain 
to  be  discovered  (lb96). 


Fio.  390.  — Head  of  Cop- 
per-tailed Trogou,  uat.  size. 
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SUBORPKR  PICI  : PlCIFOKM  IJlKDS. 

See  p.  541  for  analytical  characters  of  this  group,  as  framed  to  include  the  six  families: 
Picidce,  lndicatoridce,  Capitonidcc  (or  Megulcemidcc),  Iiha m pliant vice,  Gulbululce,  and  liucxouidee. 
The  name  “ Pici  ” here  adopted  for  the  suborder  is  not  a happy  one,  because  it  is  so  doseiy 
identified  with  a particular  one  of  the  six  families,  and  because  it  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
Piciformes  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  which  included  only  the  Picidce  (with  Pu.utnnidce 
and  Iyngidce,  now  reduced  to  subfamilies).  Hut  I find  no  more  eligible  name ; for  the  same 
objections  apply  to  the  Picoidea ; of  Dr.  Stejneger.  The  Celeomorphte  of  Huxley  would 
cover  the  case  better,  but  by  common  consent  the  peculiar  terminology  of  this  great  scientist 
is  rejected.  The  name  Sccinsores  in  a new  restricted  sense  is  adopted  for  exactly  this  group 
iu  the  British  Museum  Catalogues;  but  only  one  of  the  families  of  the  suborder  as  now 
framed  is  strictly  “ scansorial,”  and  the  conuotations  of  the  antique  term  Scamores  are  so 
wild  and  vague  that  its  imposition  upon  any  modern  scientific  group  seems  to  me  highly 
objectionable.  With  this  explanation,  I avail  myself  of  the  makeshift  name  Ptci  in  the 
present  connection. 

Pici  are  a less  homogeneous  group  than  most  Picarian  suborders,  being  in  this  respect 
about  as  heterogeneous  as  Coracicc  and  Halcyones.  But  these  birds  must  go  somewhere,  and 
may  well  be  brought  under  one  superfatnily  or  subordinal  group,  as  they  agree  in  certain  im- 
portant structural  characters,  however  diverse  they  are  in  external  features  and  physiological 
adaptations  to  different  modes  of  life.  Little  given  to  climbing  as  are  the  birds  of  most  of 
these  Piciforin  families,  yet  they  agree  to  a dot  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  feet,  being  all 
antiopelmous  as  well  as  zygodactylous.  The  flexor  digitorum  profundus  or  perforans  has  but 
a single  tendon,  which  supplies  the  .3d  digit  (outer  one  of  the  two  anterior  ones),  while  the 
proper  flexor  hallucis  supplies  the  other  digits  by  means  of  three  slips  (two  if  the  hallux 
proper  is  missing,  as  it  is  in  five  genera  of  Picidce),  besides  sending  a slip  to  the  other  flexor. 
The  myological  formula  always  includes  a semitendinosus  and  usually  also  its  accessory  (not 
iu  Picidce  proper).  The  palate  is  variable  (with  a special  modification  in  the  case  of  Picida). 
The  sternum  and  tensor  patagii  brevis  are  characteristic ; the  carotids  are  not,  neither  is  the 
oil-gland  nor  the  caeca.  Evidences  of  passerine  affinity  are  found  in  the  reduction  or  tendency 
to  reduction  in  extent  of  the  wing-coverts  (except  in  Bucconidce),  reduction  of  the  primaries  to 
10  with  the  first  spurious  ( Picidce ) or  even  to  9 (lndicatoridce);  the  rectrices  are  12  or  10  indif- 
ferently, eveu  in  the  same  family  ( lndicatoridce , Galbulidce).  The  bill  varies  with  the  families 
(peculiar  in  Picidce,  enormous  in  Bhamphastidce,  ten ui rostral  in  Galbulidce , etc.).  Referring 
again  to  the  tabular  exhibit  of  the  six  families  on  pages  541 , 542,  I pass  to  the  only  one  repre- 
sented in  North  America. 


Family  PICID  JE  : "Woodpeckers,  Piculets,  "Wrynecks. 

Anomalogonatous  antiopelmous  zygodactylous  Picarice,  with  saurognathous  jxilate  and  of 
scansorial  habits.  (Degradation  of  the  families  Picumnidce  and  Iyngidte,  as  given  in  former 
editions  of  the  Key,  to  rank  as  subfamilies  Picumnincc  and  Iyngince  of  one  family  Picidce  makes 
the  latter  equivalent  to  my  former  Piciformes,  and  my  former  Picidcc  to  my  present  Pidnce.) 
This  is  a large  but  well-defined  and  perfectly  circumscribed  family,  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  well  represented  in  North  America.  In  the  antiopelmous  structure  of  the  flexor 
tendons  the  Picidce  agree  perfectly  with  the  other  families  of  their  suborder.  Regarding  their 
zygodactylism,  it  is  perfect,  with  the  anomalous  and  sporadic  omission  of  a hind  toe  in  five 
genera  otherwise  intimately  related  in  their  respective  subfamilies  : among  the  Picince  the  four 
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genera  Picoides,  Gauropicoides,  Gecinulus,  atul  Tiga  are  3-toed  by  lack  of  hallux  ; in  Picum- 
nitue,  the  siugle  genus  Sasia  is  in  like  ease.  In  palatal  characters  the  Picidcc  exhibit  “ a 
simplification  and  degradation  of  the  segithognathous  structure,”  as  Huxley  puts  it,  and  this 
condition  is  called  by  Parker  “ sauroguathous.”  Saurognathism  consists  essentially  in  lack  of 
fusiou  of  parts  along  the  inidline ; the  vomer  is  double,  in  permanently  paired  halves,  i.  e.  there 
are  two  vomers,  attached  on  their  respective  sides  to  the  small  palatines,  and  the  tnaxillopala- 
tines  are  abortive.  The  salivary  glands  are  highly  developed,  and  the  hyoidean  apparatus  is 
peculiar  (less  so  in  one  or  two  genera  of  Picincc).  There  is  no  urohyal  bone,  the  ceratohyals 
are  small  and  fused  or  fusible  together,  the  basihyal  is  slender,  and  as  a rule  the  enormously 
developed  thyrohyals  are  jointed  in  two  pieces  which  curl  up  over  the  skull;  this  is  the  mecha- 
nism, by  which  as  actuated  by  correspondingly  specialized  hyoidean  muscles,  the  long  lumbrici- 
form  tongue  can  be  thrust  far  out  of  the  mouth.  Only  the  left  carotid  is  present ; the  oil-glaud 
is  tufted  and  there  are  no  caeca.  The  whole  pterylosis  exhibits  passerine  affinities  unmis- 
takably ; thus,  the  secondary  coverts  are  short,  as  in  Passeres  ; the  first  primary  is  short  or 
spurious,  leaving  only  9 functionally  well  developed;  and  the  rectrices  are  12,  though  one  pair 
be  spurious.  The  bill  varies  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  different  subfamilies  aud  genera, 
without  losing  its  distinctive  character  as  a hammer,  chisel,  or  gouge.  The  family  is  well 
divided,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  tail  aud  other  characters,  into  three  subfamilies,  so 
well  marked  that  I reluctantly  now  relegate  them  to  one  family.  The  Old  World  lyngince  or 
Wrynecks,  of  one  genus  aud  about  6 species,  have  the  tail  soft,  and  other  peculiarities.  The 
PicumnitUB  or  Piculets  are  also  soft  tailed,  and  in  general  superficialities  resemble  Nuthatches 
quite  curiously.  Most  of  these  diminutive  birds  are  Neotropical,  there  being  about  20  species 
in  South  America;  a few  are  Oriental,  among  them  the  3-toed  species  of  Sasia  ; one  is  Ethi- 
opian ( Verreauxia  africana) ; one  Antillean  ( Nesoctites  micromegas) ; the  total  of  the  species 
is  about  40,  mostly  of  the  genus  Picumnus.  All  the  North  American  Picidce  belong  to  the 


Subfamily  PICIN/E:  Woodpeckers. 

Tail-feathers  rigid,  acuminate  ; bill  a chisel.  This  expression  will  serve  for  the  recognition 
of  any  Woodpecker.  Wing  of  10  primaries;  1st  short  or  even  spurious,  the  wing-formula 
being  quite  as  in  most  passerine  birds — a Crow  or  Thrush,  for  example.  Greater  row  of 
secondary  coverts  short,  as  iu  passerine  birds  at  large.  Tail  of  12  rectrices,  but  outermost 
pair  rudimentary,  lying  concealed  at  base  of  tail  between  the  penultimate  (now  exterior)  aud 
next  pair,  so  that  there  appear  to  be  but  10,  as  usual  in  picariau  birds  (a  strong  peculiarity). 
Tail-feathers  very  stiff  aud  strong,  with  enlarged  elastic  shafts,  and  acuminate  at  end.  Tarsi 
scutellate  in  front,  on  sides  and  behind  variously  reticulate.  Toes  strongly  seutellate  on  top. 
The  usual  ratio  of  toes  is:  1st  (inner  posterior)  shortest;  2d  (iuner  anterior)  next  longer; 
3d  (outer  anterior)  longer;  4th  (outer  posterior)  longest  of  all  (in  most  typical  species;  in 
some,  however,  scarcely  or  not  equalling  3d  in  length).  The  basal  joints  of  the  toes  are 
abbreviated. 

These  birds  have  been  specially  studied,  with  more  or  less  gratifying  success,  by  Malherbe, 
Sundevall,  Cabanis,  Cassiti,  and  more  recently  E.  Hargitt.  The  latter  makes  out  45  genera 
and  308  well-determined  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Madagascar,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia,  especially  numerous  in  the  Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions,  less  so  in  Ethi- 
opian, least  so  in  the  Pahearctic  aud  Nearctic.  Their  separation  into  minor  groups  has  not 
been  agreed  upon  ; our  species  have  been  thrown  into  three  divisions,  which,  however,  I shall 
not  present,  as  consideration  of  exotic  forms  shows  how  the  genera  are  interrelated,  and  how 
nice  is  the  gradation  in  form  between  the  Ivory-bill  and  the  Flicker,  which  stand  nearly  at 
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extremes  of  the  subfamily ; the  little  diversity  of  which  is  thereby  evident.  One  of  our  genera, 
without  very  obvious  external  peculiarities,  stands  apart  from  the  rest  in  the  character  of  the 
tongue.  In  ordinary  Picinrc  the  “ horns  ” of  the  tongue  are  extraordinarily  produced  backward, 
as  slender  jointed  bony  rods  curling  up  over  the  skull  behind,  between  the  skin  and  the  bone, 
to  the  eyes  or  even  farther;  these  rods  are  enwrapped  in  highly  developed,  specialized  muscles, 
by  means  of  which  the  birds  thrust  out  the  tongue  sometimes  several  inches  beyond  the  bill 
(figs.  73,  74).  This  is  not  the  case  in  Sphyropicux,  where  the  hyoid  cornua  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  tongue,  consequently,  is  but  little  more  extensible  than  in 
ordinary  birds.  The  tongue  of  Sphyropicux  is  beset  at  the  end  by  numerous  brushy  filaments, 
instead  of  the  few  acute  barbs  commonly  observed  in  the  family.  The  same  or  a similar  con- 
dition of  the  parts  is  observed  in  Xenopicm.  In  most  of  our  species  the  bill  is  perfectly  -traight, 
wide  and  stout  at  the  base,  tapering  regularly  to  a compressed  and  vertically  truueate  tip.  chisel- 
like, and  strengthened  by  sharp  ridges  on  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  — an  admirable  tool 
for  cutting  into  trees  ; and  in  all  such,  the  nostrils  are  hidden  by  dense  tufts  of  antrorse  feathers. 
Iu  others,  like  the  Flicker,  the  bill  is  smooth  and  barely  curved;  the  tip  Is  acute  and  the  nostrils 
are  exposed.  There  is  a regular  gradation  in  form  between  those  with  the  most  and  the  least 
chisel-like  bills.  The  former  are  more  stocky-bodied  birds,  with  larger  head  in  comparison 
with  the  constricted  neck,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  skinning  a Pileated  or  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  and  trying  to  pull  the  skin  over  the  head  — au  operation  which  may  be  performed 
ou  a Flicker.  The  ridges  of  the  bill,  the  bevelling  of  the  end,  the  nasal  tufts,  and  usually  the 
length  of  the  outer  hiud  toe,  are  characters  which  diminish  or  are  lost  together  as  we  pass  from 
the  Ivory-bill  extreme  to  the  Flicker  end  of  the  series.  The  claws  are  always  large,  strong, 
sharp,  and  much  curved;  the  feet  do  not  present  striking  generic  modifications,  except  in  the 
three-toed  genus  Picoides  ; the  length  of  the  outer  hind  toe  is  the  most  variable  factor.  The 
wings  are  specially  noteworthy  for  the  shortness  of  the  coverts,  iu  exception  to  the  picarian 
rule;  and  the  shortness  of  the  first  primary,  which  may  fairly  be  called  spurious  ; but  these 
points  and  the  remarkable  character  of  the  tail  have  been  already  mentioned.  This  member 
offers  indispensable  assistance  iu  climbing,  when  the  stiff  strong  quills  are  pressed  against  the 
tree,  and  form  a secure  support.  To  this  end,  the  muscles  are  highly  developed,  and  the  last 
bone  ( vomer  or  pygostyle)  is  large  and  peculiar  iu  shape.  Woodpeckers  rarely  if  ever  climb 
head  downward,  like  Nuthatches,  nor  are  the  tarsi  applied  to  their  support. 

Species  are  abundant  in  all  the  wooded  portion  of  this  country,  and  wherever  found  are 
nearly  resident.  For,  although  insectivorous,  they  feed  principally  upon  dormant  or  at  least 
stationary  insects,  and  therefore  need  not  migrate  ; they  are,  moreover,  hardy  birds.  They  dig 
insects  and  their  larvae  out  of  trees,  aud  are  eminently  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist  and  fruit- 
grower. Contrary  to  a prevalent  impression,  their  boring  does  not  seem  to  iujure  fruit-trees, 
which  may  be  riddled  with  holes  without  harmful  result.  The  number  of  noxious  insects  these 
birds  destroy  is  simply  incalculable;  what  little  fruit  some  of  them  steal  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  connection,  and  they  deserve  the  good-will  of  all.  The  birds  of  the  genus  Sphy- 
ropicus  are  probably  an  exception  to  most  of  these  statements.  But  Woodpeckers  also  feed 
largely  upon  nuts,  berries,  and  other  fruits;  and  those  which  thus  vary  their  fare  to  the  greatest 
extent  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  migratory,  like  the  common  Red-head  for  example.  Wood- 
peckers nest  in  holes  in  trees,  which  they  excavate  for  themselves,  sometimes  to  a great  depth, 
and  lay  numerous  rounded  pure  white  eggs,  of  which  the  shell  has  a smooth  crystalline  texture 
like  porcelain,  on  the  chips  and  dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  voice  is  loud  and  harsh, 
susceptible  of  little  modulation.  The  plumage  as  a rule  presents  bright  colors  in  large  areas 
or  in  striking  contrasts,  aud  is  sometimes  highly  lustrous.  The  sexes  are  ordinarily  distin- 
guishable by  color-markings;  the  young  either  show  sexual  characters  from  the  nest,  or  have 
special  markings  of  their  own.  » 
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Artificial  Analysis  of  X.  A.  Genera  of  PicidCB. 


Toes  3 Pico'ides 

Toe  a 4. 

Tougue  not  decidedly  extensible. 

Body  entirely  black ; head  white Xenopicus 

Body  variegated  ; head  not  white Sphyropicus 

Tougue  very  extensible. 

Conspicuously  crested  ; much  over  a foot  long. 

Bill  white ; outer  hind  toe  longer  than  outer  front  toe Campephilus 

Bill  dark  ; outer  hind  toe  not  longer  than  outer  front  toe Ceophlceus 

Not  crested  ; a foot  long  or  less. 

Sides  of  upper  mandible  distinctly  ridged  ; wings  spotted Dryobates 

Sides  of  upper  mandible  indistinctly  or  not  ridged. 

Back  lustrous  green  ; belly  carmine Asyndesmus 

Back  blue-black  ; belly  white Melanerpes 

Back  black-barred  ; belly  not  spotted Centurus 

Back  black-barred  ; belly  black-spotted Colaptes 


CAMPE'PHILUS.  (Gr.  Kanin j,  kampe,  a caterpillar ; (pi\os,  philos,  loving.)  Ivory-bills. 
Of  largest  size,  with  very  strict  neck,  conspicuously  crested  head,  and  white  bill;  color  black, 


Fig.  391.  — Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  £ nat.  size.  (From  Brehin.) 


with  white  on  wings  and  neck,  and  scarlet  crest.  Bill  longer  than  head,  perfectly  straight, 
with  truncate  tip,  bevelled  sides,  with  strong  ridges ; broader  than  high  at  base.  Gonys  very 
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long ; more  than  half  the  commissure.  Nostrils  concealed  by  large  nasal  tufts ; antrorse 
feathers  also  at  base  of  lower  inaudible.  Outer  hind  toe  much  the  longest.  Wings  pointed  ; 
4th,  3d,  and  5th  <|tiills  longest;  2d  much  shorter;  1st  very  short  and  narrow.  Tail  very  cuue- 
ate.  Containing  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  known  Woodpeckers,  of  several  species, 
peculiar  to  America.  The  Imperial  Woodpecker,  C.  imperiaUg,  comes  in  Chihuahua  within 
50  miles  of  our  border,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  8.  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico.  It  is  larger  than  the  Ivory-bill,  with  no  white  stripe  on  the  neck,  and  black  uasal 
tufts.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  U.  S.,  but  I have  never  felt  at  liberty  to  use  the  Key  on 
the  lock  of  futurity. 

C.  principa'lis.  (Lat.  principalis,  principal;  princeps,  chief.  Figs.  391,  392,  393.)  Ivory - 
billed  Woodpecker.  White-billed  Logcock.  $ 9 ' Glossy  blue-black ; a stripe  down 

side  of  neck,  one  at  base 
of  bill,  the  scapulars, 
under  wing-coverts,  ends 
of  secondaries  and  of  in- 
ner primaries,  the  bill, 
and  nasal  feathers  white ; 
feet  grayish-blue ; iris 
yellow.  A long  pointed 
crest,  in  scarlet  faeed 
with  black,  in  9 black. 
Length  19. 00-21. 00;  ex- 
tent 30.00-33.00 ; wing 
9.75-10.75;  tail  7.00- 
8.00;  bill  2.50-2.75; 
tarsus  2.00.  Varies  much 
in  size ; 9 smaller  than 
£ . A large  powerful 
bird  of  the  S.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  formerly 
N.  to  No.  Carolina  along 
the  coast,  to  the  Ohio  river  in  the  interior ; range  restricted  of  late  years,  almost  coincident 
with  maritime  regions,  N.  and  W.  only  to  portions  of  S.  Car.,  Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Ark.,  and  very 
small  part  of  Texas;  still  locally  common  in  the  dark  heavily-wooded  swamps,  but  very  wild 
and  wary,  difficult  to  secure.  Nests  high  in  the  most 
inaccessible  trees;  hole  deep,  with  oval  opening;  eggs 
3-5,  1.35  X 1.00,  on  an  average,  varying  moderately, 
somewhat  pointed,  highly  porcellanous ; they  are  laid 
early,  sometimes  even  in  February,  oftcnest  in  March, 

April,  and  early  in  May. 

CEOPHLOE'US.  (Gr.  kIu>  or  kuu>,  keo  or  keio,  I split, 
cleave  ; and  <p\oids,  phloios,  bark  of  trees.)  Pileated 
Woodpeckers.  General  form  as  in  Campephilus.  Bill 
as  in  that  genus,  but  not  white,  with  shorter  gonys  only 
about  half  as  long  as  commissure;  nasal  plumes  as  be- 
fore, but  no  antrorse  feathers  on  sides  of  lower  mandible. 

Wings  and  tail  substantially  as  in  Campephilus.  Feet 

peculiar:  outer  posterior  shorter  than  outer  anterior  toe,  and  tarsus  shorter  than  inner  anterior 
toe  and  claw ; inner  posterior  toe  very  short  (fig.  395).  Bill  dark ; general  color  black,  re- 
lieved by  white;  £ with  a pointed  scarlet  crer-t;  9 crested,  but  with  black  only.  Our  single 


Fig.  392.  — Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
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Fig.  3S4.  — Florida  Pileated  Woodpecker. 


species  is  the  representative  of  the  famous  Black  Woodpecker  of  Europe,  Pirns  martins  — a 
classic  bird,  by  some  considered  type  of  the  Linnsean  genus  Picus.  There  are  several  typical 
American  species-  ( Hylatomus  Baird,  1858,  emended  Hylotomus  by  Cabanis,  1862,  and  so 
in  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key,  preoccupied  by 
Hylotoma  Latrf.ille,  1804,  a genus  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects;  Ceophlcsus  Cab.  J.  f.  0. 

1862,  p.  176,  type  Picus  lineatus,  strictly  con- 
generic with  our  species ; and  Phlaeotomus 
Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  IV,  1863,  p.  102,  type  Picus 
pileatus:  see  Auk,  Jan.  1885,  p.  52.) 

C.  pilea'tus.  (Lat.  pileatus,  capped,  i.  e. 
crested ; pileum,  a cap.  Fig.  394.)  Pile- 
ated Woodpecker.  Black-billed  Log- 
cock.  General  color  dull  black ; throat, 
postocular  line,  a long  stripe  from  nostrils 
along  side  of  head  aud  neck,  spreading  on  side 
of  breast,  lining  of  wing,  and  a great  white 
space  at  bases  of  wing-quills,  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  sulphury-yellow.  Feathers 
of  flanks  and  belly  often  skirted,  and  some  of  the  quills  often  tipped  with  the  same.  Top 
of  head,  including  whole  crest,  and  a cheek-patch,  scarlet.  9 : Posterior  part  of  crest  only 
scarlet,  aud  no  cheek-patch.  $9-  Bill  dark  horn-color,  paler  below;  feet  blackish-plum- 
beous; iris  yellow.  Quite  constant  in  coloration;  very  variable  in  size.  Length  15.00-19.00 

inches,  usually  17.00-18.00  ; extent  25.00- 

30.00,  usually  26.00-28.00 ; wing  8.00- 

10.00,  usually  8.50-9.00;  tail  6.00-7.00; 

bill  1.50-2.00!  9 averaging  about  2 

inches  less  in  length  than  £ , and  other 
dimensions  proportionally  smaller.  North- 
ern individuals  averaging  much  larger 
than  southern  onqs.  N.  Am.  at  large, 
common,  resident  anywhere  in  heavy  tim- 
ber ; but  this  is  a very  wild,  wary,  and  soli- 
tary bird  — one  which  grows  scarce  or 

disappears  among  the  first  with  the  clearing  away  of  forests  in  advance  of  civilization.  It 
extends  nearly  or  quite  to  the  limit  of  large  trees  in  the  interior,  but  apparently  not  so  far 
coastwise  in  Canada,  or  in  Alaska;  and  is  practically  absent  from  the  S.  Rocky  Mt.  region  of 
the  U.  S.  Nests  in  remote  and  secluded  woods  and  swamps,  usually  at  a great  height ; the 
taking  of  eggs  is  something  of  an  exploit.  The  eggs  are  laid  from  April  to  June  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  they  are  3 to  5 or  more,  and  measure  about  1.25  X 0.95  on  an  average, 
but  range  from  1.20  to  1.40  in  length  by  0.90  to  1.00  in  breadth.  Eggs  of  Woodpeckers  are 
proportioned  rather  to  the  bird’s  bulk  of  body  than  its  linear  dimensions  ; those  of  Campe- 
pkilus  and  Ceoplilwus  are  relatively  smaller  than  a Flicker’s,  for  instance.  Among  the  curious 
names  one  hears  for  this  bird  are  Woodchuck,  Woodcock,  Cock  of  the  Woods,  Johnny  Cock, 
and  Good  God  ! 

C.  p.  abietic'ola.  (Lat.  abies,  gen.  abietis,  the  fir-tree;  colerc,  to  inhabit,  cultivate;  incola, 
an  inhabitant.)  Northern  Pileated  Woodpecker.  This  name  designates  northerly  speci- 
mens, at  or  near  the  maximum  dimensions  above  given.  Range  said  to  include  heavily  wooded 
regions  of  N.  Am.  from  the  southern  Alleghanies  northward.  Bangs,  Auk,  Apr.  1898,  p.  176; 
A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Jan.  1899,  p.  110,  No.  405  a. 


Fig.  395.  — Right  foot  of  Pileated  Woodpecker,  nat. 
(Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.j 
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DKYOHA'TKS.  (Ur.  Spur,  drug,  a t roc,  especially  an  oak,  gen.  bpvot,  druos,  in  combining 
form  dryo-,  and  jSarrjr,  bates,  one  that  treads,  a goer ; f3alvu>,  buino,  1 go,  walk.)  Black- 
and-white-spotted  Woodpeckers.  Bill  more  or  less  nearly  equal  to  head  in  length,  stout, 
straight,  truncate  at  tip,  bevelled  toward  end,  with  sharp  cuhneu  and  distinct  lateral  ridges  on 
upper  mandible;  at  base  rather  broader  than  high,  with  large  nasal  tufts  hiding  nostrils;  eul- 
meu,  commissure,  and  gonys  straight  or  nearly  so  (fig.  399).  Feet  with  outer  posterior  longer 
than  outer  anterior  toe  ; inner  anterior  intermediate  between  these.  Wing  long,  pointed  by  4th, 
3d,  and  5th  quills;  2d  decidedly  shorter  (shorter  than  7th,  except  in  borealis):  1st  fairly  spu- 
rious. Species  of  medium  and  small  size,  all  black-and-white  (one  brown -backed),  the  hack 
striped  or  barred,  the  wings  with  numerous  small  round  white  spots  on  the  quills;  $ with  red 
on  head.  (Genus  Picus  of  all  previous  eds.  of  the  Key,  as  of  most  writers;  but  as  the  old 
Linnsean  Picus  is  now  restricted  to  an  entirely  different  European  genus  of  Woodpeckers,  we 
select  for  the  American  genus,  of  which  our  familiar  Downy  Woodpecker  is  the  type,  the  name 
Dryobates  of  Boie,  Isis,  182G,  p.  977.) 


Analysis  of  Species  and  Varieties. 


Back  dark  brown,  neither  striped  nor  fully  barred  with  white 

Back  black,  not  striped  lengthwise,  but  barred  crosswise  with  white  : “ ladder-backs  ” 

One  large  white  space  on  side  of  head.  Crown  black 

Two  white  stripes  on  sides  of  head 

Nasal  feathers  white  ; crown  black,  nape  red,  both  white-spotted  .... 
Nasal  feathers  brown  ; crown  and  nape  red,  both  white-spotted. 

Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  entirely  black-barred 

Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  partly  black-barred 

Back  black,  not  barred  crosswise,  but  striped  lengthwise  with  white  : “pole-backs.” 
Outer  tail-feathers  wholly  white.  Length  usually  9-10  inches. 

Greater  coverts  and  inner  secondaries  profusely  white-spotted.  Eastern. 

Of  major  size:  length  10.00-11.00  

Of  medium  size  : length  9.00-10.00  

Of  minor  size : length  8.00-9.00  . . 

Greater  coverts  and  inner  secondaries  sparsely  or  not  w’hite- spotted.  Western. 

White-bellied.  Rocky  mountain  region 

Smoky-bellied.  Pacific  coast  region 

Outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black.  Length  usually  6-7  inches. 

Greater  coverts  and  inner  secondaries  profusely  white-spotted.  Eastern  . . 

Greater  coverts  and  inner  secondaries  sparingly  or  not  white-spotted. 

White-bellied.  Rocky  mountain  region 

Smoky-bellied.  Pacific  coast  region  ....  


arizonaz 

fa h in  fig.  447 

borealis 

nuttalli 

. . . . . sealaris  bairdi 

. . . . scaLarit  lucasanus 


villoiu*  leucomelas 
. . r illosus  proper 
. r illosus  audubotii 

vUlosus  hyloseopus 
. . villosus  harrixi 

....  pubescent 

pubescent  homarus 
pubescent  gairdneri 


D.  borea'lis.  (Lat.  borealis,  northern ; inappropriate  for  a IT.  S.  species.  Fig.  3! Hi.)  Red- 

cockaded  Woodpecker.  Body  spotted  and 
crosswise  handed,  but  not  streaked.  Head  black 
on  top,  with  a large  silky  white  auricular  patch 
embracing  eye  and  extending  on  side  of  neck,  bor- 
dered above  in  $ by  a scarlet  stripe  not  meeting 
its  fellow  on  nape : nasal  feathers  and  those  on 
side  of  under  jaw  white;  black  of  crown  connected 
across  lores  with  a black  stripe  running  from  cor- 
ner of  bill  down  side  of  throat  and  neck  to  be  dis- 
sipated on  side  of  breast  in  black  spots  continued 
less  thickly  along  whole  side  and  on  crissum : 
under  parts  otherwise  soiled  white.  Central  tail- 
Fio.  30fi.  — Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  nat.  size,  feathers  black,  others  w bite,  black-barred.  Back 
(Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  c.)  all(l  wings  barred  with  black  and  white ; larger 

quills  and  many  coverts  with  the  white  bars  resolved  into  paired  spots.  9 lacking  red  cockade. 
A peculiar  isolated  species;  wings  longer  and  more  pointed  tliau  usual  in  this  genus;  2d  quill 
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longer  than  7th;  spurious  primary  very  short;  bill  smaller  than  usual,  decidedly  shorter  than 
head.  Length  8.00-8.50  ; extent  14.00-15.00  ; wing  4.50-4.90 ; tail  3.25-3.75.  Pine  swamps 
and  barrens  of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  N.  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  occa- 
sionally; W.  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  a small  part  of  Texas. 
Eggs  3-6,  0.95  X 0.70  on  an  average,  ranging  in  length  from  0.90  to  1 .05. 

D.  scala'ris  baird'i.  (Lat.  scalaris,  ladder-like;  scala,  a scale,  flight  of  stairs,  etc.;  alluding 
to  the  black  aud  white  cross-bars  on  the  back.  To  S.  F.  Baird.)  Texan  Woodpecker. 
Ladder-backed  Woodpecker.  Entire  back,  from  nape  to  upper  tail-coverts,  barred  across 
in  black  aud  white  stripes  of  equal  width ; a narrow  space  on  back  of  neck,  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  4 middle  tail-feathers,  entirely  black  ; wing-coverts  with  a round  white  spot  at  end  of  each 
feather,  and  a hidden  spot  or  pair  of  spots  farther  along  the  feather.  Primaries  regularly 
marked  with  white  spots  in  pairs  on  edges  of  webs,  those  on  outer  webs  small  and  angular,  on 
inner  webs  larger  and  more  rounded ; on  secondaries  these  spots  changing  to  broken  bars ; so 
that  the  primaries  aud  coverts  are  spotted  alike,  the  secondaries  and  back  barred  alike.  Crown 
black,  speckled  with  white,  in  $ extensively  crimson;  the  feathers  being  black,  specked  with 
white,  finally  tipped  with  red,  which  becomes  continuous  on  hind  head,  where  the  white  specks 
cease.  Side  of  head  white,  with  a long  black  stripe  from  bill  under  eye,  widening  behiud, 
there  joiuing  a black  postocular  stripe  and  spreading  over  side  of  neck.  Nasal  feathers  smoky- 
brown.  Under  parts  ranging  from  soiled  white  to  smoky-gray,  with  numerous  black  spots  on 
sides,  flanks,  and  crissum ; lateral  tail-feathers  perfectly  barred  with  black  and  white  in  equal 
amounts.  ? lacking  red  on  crown.  Small:  length  7.00-7.50;  extent  13.00;  wing  3.50-4.00 ; 
tail  2.75-3.00;  bill  0.66-0.87.  Southwestern  U.  S.,  Texas  to  California,  N.  to  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  S.  Colorado,  and  southward  to  the  table  lauds  of  Mexico.  Eggs  0.80  X 0.65.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible,  in  the  cases  of  these  profusely  spotted  Woodpeckers,  to  frame  a description 
which  will  meet  every  case,  without  being  too  vague,  or  going  into  tedious  particulars.  The 
foregoing,  taken  from  Rio  Grande  specimens,  covers  the  usual  style  of  the  species  as  found 
along  our  southern  border;  but  the  student  must  not  be  surprised  if  I fail  to  account  for  every 
spot  of  the  particular  specimen  he  has  in  hand.  P.  scalaris  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key,  now 
subspecifically  distinguished  from  typical  Mexican  scalaris,  which  is  smaller.  P.  bairdi  Scl. 
in  Malherbe’s  Monog.  Pic.  i,  1861,  p.  1 18,  pi.  27,  figs.  7,  8;  T).  scalaris  bairdi  Ridgw.  Man. 
1887,  p.  285;  Codes,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  396.  The 
difference  is  so  slight  that  the  two  are  united  by 
the  latest  monographer  of  the  family  (Hargitt, 

Cat.  Pic.  Brit.  Mus.  1890,  p.  246)  under  the  name 
of  Dendrocopus  scalaris. 

D.  s.  lucasanus.  (Of  Cape  St.  Lucas.)  St. 

Lucas  Woodpecker.  A local  race  of  scalaris. 

Smoky-brown  nasal  tufts  and  style  of  head  and 
back  as  in  that  species.  Lateral  tail-feathers  im- 
perfectly barred  and  only  toward  end,  as  in  nuttalli. 

Red  of  crown  of  $ broken  up  anteriorly.  Peculiar 
in  disproportionate  size  of  hill  and  feet:  bill  1.10; 
tarsus  0.75.  Lower  California.  Picus  lucasanus 
Xantus,  1859;  P.  scalaris  lucasanus  Coues,  of 
all  previous  eds.  of  the  Key ; Dryobates  scalaris 
lucasanus  Ridgw.  1885;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95, 

No.  396  a. 

D.  nut'talli.  (To  Thos.  Nuttall.  Fig.  397.) 

Nuttall’s  Woodpecker.  Similar,  but  more  white,  this  prevailing  on  back  over  the  black 
bars;  nape  chiefly  white;  nasal  tufts  huffish  or  white;  lateral  tail-feathers,  especially,  sparsely 


Fia.  397.  — Nuttall’s 
(From  Elliot.) 


Woodpecker,  nnt.  size. 


• .. 


Fig.  308.  — Hairy  Woodpecker.  (From  The  Osprey.) 
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or  imperfectly  barred.  The  Californian  coast  form,  N.  to  Oregon,  differing  decidedly  in  some 
respects,  and  constantly.  Barring  restricted  to  back  proper ; hind  neck  black,  succeeded  ante- 
riorly by  a white  space  adjoining  the  red,  wanting  in  scalaris,  where  red  joins  black.  Rod 
chiefly  confined  to  occiput ; rest  of  crown  black,  sprinkled  with  white.  Lateral  tail-feathers 
white,  not  barred  throughout,  having  but  1-3  black  bars,  all  beyond  their  middles,  all  but  the 
terminal  one  of  these  broken.  White  postocular  stripe  running  into  white  nuchal  area,  but 
cut  off  from  white  of  shoulders.  White  maxillary  stripe  enclosed  in  black  as  in  scalaris,  but 
this  black  continuous  with  the  cervical  black  patch,  which  is  not  the  case  in  scalaris.  No 
smoky-brown  state  of  under  parts  observed.  Pirns  scalaris  nuttalli  of  all  previous  eds.  of 
Key,  now  raised  to  specific  rank;  Dryobates  nuttallii  Ridgw.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  viii,  1885, 
p.  355;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  397. 

D.  arizo'nse.  (Lat.  of  Arizona.)  Arizona  Woodpecker.  Entirely  different  from  any  of 
the  foregoing  or  following  species.  Adult  £ : Upper  parts  dark  brown,  immaculate;  top  of 
head,  rump,  and  4 middle  tail-feathers  darker;  occiput  with  scarlet  band.  Sides  of  bead  with 
white  postocular  and  maxillary  bands,  expanded  and  more  or  less  confluent  on  sides  of  neck. 
Wing-quills  like  back,  their  outer  webs  with  a few  small  white  spots,  inuer  webs  with  more 
numerous  larger  white  spots  or  broken  bars.  Outermost  tail-feathers  evenly  barred  through- 
out with  blackish-brown  and  white;  intermediate  feathers  partly  so  banded,  but  mostly  black- 
ish. Entire  under  parts  sordid  whitish,  thickly  spotted  with  dusky;  the  markings  few  and 
somewhat  linear  on  throat,  crowded  and  cordate  on  breast,  widening  and  tending  to  become 
bars  on  lower  belly,  flanks,  and  c.rissum.  Bill  and  feet  blackish-plumbeous.  Size  of  a small 
rillosus;  wing  4.50;  tail  3.00;  bill  1.12;  tarsus  0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw  0.90.  9 similar: 

no  red  on  nape ; color  of  upper  parts  duller,  and  some  feathers  of  middle  of  back  barred  with 
white.  Young:  Like  adults  of  the  respective  sexes;  but  top  of  head  brown  like  back,  and 
spotted  with  red.  A Mexican  species,  occurring  in  the  mountains  of  S.  W.  New  Mexico  and 
S.  Arizona.  Eggs  3 or  more,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  related  species ; size  about 

O. 84  X 0.62.  P.  stricklandi  of  the  Key,  2d  and  3d  eds.  1884,  1887,  p.  482,  and  Dryobates 
stricklandi  of  the  A.  O.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  398,  but  not  the  true  P.  stricklandi  of 
Malherbe,  Rev.  Zool.  1845,  p.  373,  with  which  erroneously  identified  by  Ridgw.  Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  viii,  1885,  p.  355;  P.  arizonce  Hargitt,  Ibis,  Apr.  1886,  p.  115;  Dryobates  ari- 
zonce Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  286;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed. 
1895,  No.  398;  Dendrocopus  arizonce  Hargitt,  Cat.  Pic.  Brit.  Mus.  1890,  p.228,  where 
Malherbe’s  plate  (pi.  28, 
fig.  4,  of  his  Monog.  Pic.) 
and  descr.  of  the  ad.  £ of 

P.  stricklandi  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  a 
specimen  of  D.  arizonce  in 
the  British  Museum  ; so 
that  our  malidentification 
was  quite  an  easy  mistake. 

D.  villo'sus.  (Lat.  vil- 
hsus,  hairy,  shaggy,  vil- 
lous. Figs.  398,  399.) 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

Great  Guinea  Wood- 
pecker. Spotted  and 
lengthwise  streaked,  but 
not  banded.  Usually  9-10  long ; outer  tail-feathers  wholly  white.  Back  black,  with  a long 
white  stripe  down  the  middle.  Quills  and  wing-coverts  with  a profusion  of  white  spots ; usu- 


Fio.  390. — Hairy  Woodpecker,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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ally  (1-7  pairs  on  primaries,  several  on  all  secondaries,  and  one  or  more  on  each  covert.  Pour 
middle  tail-feathers  black  ; next  pair  black  and  white  ; next  two  pairs  white,  as;  stated.  Under 
parts  white.  Crown  and  sides  of  head  black,  with  a white  stripe  over  and  behind  eye;  an- 
other from  nasal  feathers  running  below  eye  to  spread  on  side  of  neck  ; a scarlet  nuchal  band 
in  $,  sometimes  broken  in  two,  wanting  in  Young  with  crown  mostly  red  or  bronzy,  or 
even  yellowish.  Eastern  N.  Am.,  common;  accidental  in  England.  Length  usually  9.00- 
10.00;  extent  15.50-17.50;  wing  4.50-5.00;  tail  3.50;  bill  1.12;  whole  foot  1.66.  Varies 
greatly  in  size,  mainly  according  to  latitude;  birds  of  the  dimensions  just  given  constitute 
typical  villosus  of  most  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  directly  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  larger 
northern  I).  v.  leucomelas,  on  the  other  with  the  smaller  I),  r.  auduboni.  These  facts  have 
long  been  known,  and  have  been  recognized  in  former  editions  of  the  Key  by  presenting  the 
species  under  the  three  phases  called  a.  major,  b.  medius,  and  c.  minor  — terms  now  replaced  by 
more  formal  nomenclature  of  the  two  extremes,  leaving  the  mean  to  stand  as  D.  tiUos  on  proper. 
This  species  in  the  West  shades  directly  into  D.  v.  hyloscopus  and  I),  v.  harrigi,  by  disappear- 
ance of  the  spots  from  the  coverts  and  inner  secondaries ; the  change  occurs  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  One  of  the  common  eastern  U.  S.  Woodpeckers,  but  not  so  often 
noticed  as  the  little  pubescens,  as  it  is  less  familiar,  and  keeps  more  in  the  woods.  Resident 
wherever  occurring.  Eggs  3-6,  or  7,  1.00  X 0.75  to  0.85  X 0.65,  Apr  .-June. 

D v.  leucom'elas.  (Gr.  \cvk6s,  leuJcos , white,  and  yi\as,  melas , black.)  Northern  Hairy 
Woodpecker.  Boddaert’s  Woodpecker.  Very  large  and  hoary.  Length  up  to  1 1 OU ; 
wing  over  5.00;  tail  nearly  4.00;  whole  foot  1.90;  bill  1.50!  Northern  N.  Am.,  from  the 
northern  tier  of  the  U.  S.  through  British  America  to  the  Pacific  in  Alaska. 

D.  v.  aud'uboni.  (To  J.  J.  Audubon.)  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker.  Audubon’s 
Woodpecker.  Very  small  and  dark.  Grading  down  to  8.00,  thus  within  an  inch  of  the 
maximum  of  D.  pubescens.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  from  N.  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see to  Louisiana  and  S.  E.  Texas. 

D.  v.  liylos'copus.  (Gr.  vKoukottos,  huloscopos , watching  over  woodland,  as  the  god  Pan  was 
said  to  do,  or  as  any  forester  does ; vky,  hule,  woods,  and  okottos,  a watchman.)  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Hairy  Woodpecker.  Cabanis’  Woodpecker.  Exactly  like  villosus,  excepting  fewer 
wing-spots  and  white  lores ; generally  none  on  coverts  and  inner  quills ; with  specimens  enough 
we  can  see  the  spots  disappear  one  by  one.  Generally  white  below,  but  in  some  regions  less 
pure  and  immaculate,  thus  grading  into  I).  v.  harrisi,  from  which  it  was  not  separated  in  the 
lst-3d  editions  of  the  Key.  Size  of  average  villosus.  Western  LT.  S-  from  the  Rocky  Mts.  to 
the  Pacific,  excepting  the  special  range  of  D.  v.  harrisi,  and  southward  into  Mexico.  This  is  the 
ordinary  white-bellied  “ hairy  ” Woodpecker  of  wooded  regions  in  most  parts  of  the  Western 
U.  S.,  as  distinguished  from  the  smoky-bellied  harrisi  of  the  N.  W.  coast  region.  Dryobatcs 
hyloscopus,  Cab.  and  Heine,  Mus.  Hein,  iv,  Pt.  ii,  1863,  p.  69  ; D.  r.  hyloscopus  Brf.wst. 
Auk,  July,  1888,  p.  252;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  393  d.  P.  v.  hyloscoims  Coues, 
Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903. 

D.  v.  montic'ola.  (Lat.  monticola,  inhabitant  of  a mountain;  mons,  geu.  mentis,  a moun- 
tain; colcre,  to  cultivate,  inhabit;  incola,  an  inhabitant.)  Rocky  Mountain  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker. Said  to  differ  from  D.  v.  hyloscopus  in  larger  size,  whiter  under  parts,  and  chiefly  or 
entirely  black  lores  as  in  villosus.  Wing  5.20;  tail  4.20.  Alleged  range  in  the  Rocky  Mts. 
from  New  Mexico  to  Montana,  and  Uintah  Jits,  of  Utah.  I),  r.  montanus  Anthony,  Auk, 
Jan.  1896,  p.  32,  changed  to  D.  v.  monticola  Anthony,  Auk,  Jan.  1898,  p.  54;  A.  0.  U.  Suppl. 
List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  110,  No.  393  c. 

D.  v.  har'risi.  (To  Edward  Harris,  friend  of  Audubon,  and  his  companion  on  the  memorable 
Missouri  River  voyage  of  1843.)  Columbian  Hairy  Woodpecker.  Harris’  Wood- 
pecker. Exactly  like  hyloscopus,  in  fewness  or  entire  lack  of  white  spots  on  the  wing-coverts 
and  inner  quills,  but  smoky-gray  instead  of  white  below,  and  sometimes  acquiring  a few  thin 
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black  streaks  on  the  sides  Size  of  hyloscopus  or  average  villosus.  Pacific  coast  region,  N. 
California  to  S.  Alaska,  especially  well  marked  in  the  Columbia  River  region  and  in  British 
Columbia.  Picus  harrisii  Aud.  1839;  P.  v.  harrisii  Coues,  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  194 
(including  hyloscopus),  and  of  most  later  writers ; 

Dryohates  v.  harrisii  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.283 
(including  hyloscopus ; A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed. 

1895,  No.  393  c (excluding  hyloscopus). 

D.  pubes'cens.  (Lat.  pubescens,  coming  to  pu- 
berty; i.  e.  hairy.  Figs.  400,  401.)  Downy 
Woodpecker.  Little  Guinea  Woodpecker. 

“Checkerboard.”  Usually  0-7  long;  outer 
tail-feathers  barred  with  black  and  white.  Ex- 
actly like  D.  villosus,  except  in  these  respects. 

Length  6.00-7.00;  extent  11.00-12.00;  wing 
3.50-4.00  ; tail  under  3.00 ; bill  about  0.00 ; 
whole  foot  1.25.  Eastern  N.  Am.,  common  in 
orchards,  and  all  wooded  places;  accidental  in 
England.  Range  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  but  in  most  U.  S. 
localities  the  more  abundant  of  the  two  ; on  the 
whole  rather  more  southerly;  the  most  typical 
form  from  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  at  or 
near  minimum  dimensions  here  given.  To  the 
average  bird  of  the  eastern  United  States  the 
A.  O.  U.  now  gives  the  name  D.  p.  medianus, 
restricting  pubescens  proper  to  the  small  southern 
form  (see  Sw.  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831 , p.  308;  Brewst. 

Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  82;  A.  O.  U.  List,  ibid.,  p.  120, 

No.  394  c).  This  is  the  little  spotted  bird  that  bores  the  apple-trees  so  persistently;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  hurt  them.  There  is  no  such  difference  in  the  character  of  the  plumage  as  the 
terms  “downy”  and  “hairy”  imply.  Both  these  species  are  commonly  called  Sapsuckers,  a 
name  that  should  be  restricted  to  the  species  of  Sphyropicus,  and  also  Guinea  Woodpeckers, 

from  the  profusion  of  white  spots  as  on  the  Guinea-hen 
( Numida  meleagris).  The  nest  of  the  little  Checker- 
board may  be  found  in  a dead  limb  or  trunk  of  any  tree. 
Eggs  3-0,  0.85  X 0.65  to  0.70  X 0.55,  April-June. 

I>.  p.  nel'soni.  (To  E.  W.  Nelson.)  Northern 
Downy  Woodpecker.  Nelson’s  Woodpecker. 
Bearing  same  relation  to  D.  pubescens  medianus  that 
leucomelas  does  to  villosus,  being  large  and  hoary. 
Alaska  and  northern  British  America.  Obeiiholser, 
Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xviii,  1895,  p.  549  ; A.  O.  U. 
Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  120,  No.  394  d.  (In- 
cluded under  pubescens  in  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key.) 
D.  p.  homoTus.  (Gr.  opopos,  homoros,  neighboring,  bordering  on  ; opos.  homos,  same,  com- 
mon, joint,  and  opos,  horos,  boundary,  limit.)  Rocky  Mountain  Downy  Woodpecker. 
Batchelder’s  Woodpecker.  Bearing  same  relation  to  D.  pubescens  that  hyloscopus  does 
to  villosus,  having  few  or  no  spots  on  coverts  and  inner  quills;  belly  white,  as  in  pubescens. 
Rocky  Mt.  region  of  U.  S.  and  British  Columbia  and  westward,  but  rarer  than  pubescens  in 
the  East  and  not  found  in  some  places  where  hyloscopus  abounds ; types  of  the  subspecies  from 


Fig.  400.  — Downy  Woodpecker. 


Fig.  401.  — Downy  Woodpecker,  nat  size. 
(Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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southern  California;  others  from  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  This  form  has  until  lately  Keen 
included  in  the  Key  and  other  works  under  gntrdncri;  but  it  offers  a case  precisely  parallel  with 
that  of  hyloscopus  as  compared  with  harrisi.  Picus  gairdneri  Acer,  in  part,  of  former  eds.  of 
the  Key.  P.  meridionahs  Heerm.  nee  Svv.  Jj.  liomorus  Cab.  & Heine,  Mus.  Hein,  iv,  pt.  2, 
1803,  p.  Go.  1).  p.  liomorus  Uidqw.  Man.  2d  ed.  1 8! Hi,  p.  off?  ; A.  0.  C.  Suppl.  List,  Auk, 
Jau.  189/,  p.  12G;  Dryobates  p.  oreaecm  Batch.  Auk,  July,  1889,  p.  253;  A.  0.  U.  List, 
2d  ed.  1895,  No.  39-1  b.  Picus  p.  orecccus  Cocks,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903. 

I).  p.  gaird'neri.  (To  Dr.  Meredith  Gairdner,  a Scotch  naturalist.)  Colombian'  Downy 
Woodpecker.  Gairdner’s  Woodpecker.  Bearing  the  same  relation  to  D.  pubexcens  that 
harrisi  does  to  villas  us ; wing-spots  few  or  wanting  on  inner  quills  and  coverts  : belly  smoky- 
gray.  Pacific  Coast  region  of  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia.  Picus  gairdnerii  Aud. 
1839;  P.  pubescens  gairdnerii  Coues,  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  194  (including  liomorus).  and 
of  most  later  writers  ; Dryobates  p.  gairdnerii  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  283  (including  homor»s)\ 
A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  394  a (excluding  liomorus );  also,  D.  p.fumidm  Maynard, 
Orn.  and  Obi.  Apr.  1889,  p.  58. 

XENOPI'CUS.  (Gr.  £e'ras,  xenos,  rare,  foreign.)  Masked  Woodpeckers.  Form  as  in 
Dryobates.  Body  uniformly  black.  Head  white.  Tongue  but  little  more  extensible  thau  in 
Sphyropicus  ; its  tip  can  be  protruded  less  than  an  iuch. 

X.  albolarva'tus.  (Lat.  albo,  with  white ; larvatus,  masked.)  White-headed  Wood- 
pecker. Body  not  banded,  streaked,  nor  spotted.  Uniform  black  ; whole  head  white,  in  £ 

with  a scarlet  nuchal  band ; a large 
patch  of  white  on  wing,  formed  by  white 
spaces  on  both  webs  of  primaries,  divided 
only  by  their  black  shafts;  on  seconda- 
ries commonly  resolved  into  a number 
of  blotches.  Bill  and  feet  plumbeous- 
blackish.  Iris  red.  9 without  red  on 
nape.  Length  8.75-9.50;  extent  15.75- 
16.25 ; wing  5.00-5.25 ; tail  3.50.  Moun- 
tains of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  southern  British  Columbia;  E.  to 
some  portions  of  Idaho  aud  Utah,  com- 
mon in  pine  woods,  ranging  up  to  9,000 
feet  or  more,  resident  or  imperfectly  mi- 
gratory. A remarkable  species,  unique 
in  coloration,  and  still  more  peculiar  in 
the  little  extensibility  of  the  tongue, 
which  can  be  pulled  out  scarcely  an 
inch  ; that  of  D.  viUostis,  on  the  con- 
trary, extending  2 inches  or  more  beyond 
end  of  bill.  This  species  nests  chiefly  in 
June,  but  from  May  to  July,  seldom  at 
any  considerable  1^'ight,  often  quite  near 
the  ground ; eggs  3-7,  oftenest  4,  averag- 
ing 0.95  X 0.70,  with  a variation  of 

Fio  402.  — European  Three-toed  Woodpecker  ( P icoidrs  Iri-  0.15  in  length. 
dactylus ),  J nat.  size;  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  cut  from  PICOI'DES.  (Lat.  l)icus.  a WOod- 

u merican us.  (From  Brelun.)  ’ ' 1 ’ 

pecker;  Gr.  dbos.  cidos,  resemblance. 
I ig.  402.)  Tiiree-toed  Woodpeckers.  Three-toed:  hallux  (1st  toe)  absent,  4th  toe  re- 
versed as  usual  in  the  family.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  stout,  straight,  with  bevelled  end 
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and  lateral  ridges,  and  nasal  tufts  hiding  nostrils  ; very  broad  and  much  depressed  at  base,  with 
lateral  ridges  very  low  down,  in  most  of  their  length  close  to  and  parallel  with  commissure ; 
nostrils  very  near  commissure ; gouys  about  as  long  as  from  nostrils  to  end  of  bill.  Wings 
very  long  and  pointed;  1st  quill  spurious;  2d  between  6th  and  7th  in  length.  Crown  with  a 
square  yellow  patch  in  $ ; sides  of  head  striped,  of  body  barred,  with  black  and  white  ; under 
parts  otherwise  white;  quills  but  not  coverts  with  white  spots;  tail-feathers  unbarred,  outer 
white,  central  black.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  unquestionably  modified  derivatives  of 
one  circumpolar  stock;  the  American  seem  to  have  become  completely  differentiated  from  the 
Asiatic  and  European,  and  further  divergence  has  perfectly  separated  arcticus  from  americanus  ; 
but  dorsalis,  alascensis,  and  americanus  are  still  linked  together. 

Analysis  oj  Species  and  Subspecies. 


Back  uniform  black arcticus 

Back  with  entirely  interrupted  lengthwise  white  stripe americanus 

Back  with  nearly  or  quite  uninterrupted  lengthwise  white  stripe.  Rocky  Mts.,  U.  S a.  dorsalis 

Back  intermediate  between  the  two  foregoing.  Alaska a.  alascensis 


P.  arc'ticus.  (Lat.  arcticus , arctic.  Fig.  403.) 
pecker.  Entire  upper  parts  glossy 
blue-black,  with  only  a few  white  spots 
paired  on  wing-quills.  Below,  white 
from  bill  to  tail ; sides,  flanks,  and 
liniug  of  wings  barred  with  black.  A 
slight  or  concealed  white  postocular 
stripe  (often  wanting)  and  a side-stripe 
on  head  from  across  forehead  to  neck, 
cut  off  by  black  from  white  of  under 
parts.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  black, 
rest  white,  but  the  intermediate  one 
usually  touched  with  black.  $ with  a 
square  yellow  patch  on  crown,  wanting 
in  9 • Bill  and  feet  blackish-plumbe- 
ous; iris  brown.  Length  9.00-10.00; 
extent  15.00-17.00;  wing  5.00-5.50; 
tail  4.00;  bill  1.25  or  more.  Northern 
N.  Am.,  S.  in  winter  through  most  of 
New  England  and  generally  along  the 
northern  tier  of  U.  S.,  casually  to  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  West  to  about  39° 
in  Nevada  and  California.  Breeds  all 
through  its  regular  range,  which  in- 
cludes the  Adirondacks  of  New  York, 
and  is  not  specially  marked  in  habits, 
but  mainly  affects  coniferous  forests. 

Eggs  oftenest  4,  in  May  and  June,  aver- 
aging 0.95  X 0.72. 

P.  america  nus.  (Of  America.)  Lad- 
der-backed Three-toed  Wood- 


Black-backed Three-toed  Wood- 


Fio.  403.  — Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  (From  The  Osprey.) 


pecker.  Upper  parts  black,  middle  line  white,  more  or  less  completely  barred  across  with 
black ; general  effect  thus  of  a “ ladder- back.”  All  primaries  and  secondaries  with  paired 
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white  spots  or  bars.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  black,  others  white,  the  intermediate  one  usu- 
ally touched  with  black.  Below,  white  from  bill  to  tail ; sides,  Hanks,  and  lining  of  wings 
black-barred.  A white  postocular  stripe  to  nape,  and  a larger  white  stripe  from  lore  to  side 
of  neck.  with  a yellow  square  on  crown,  wanting  in  9 ; in  both,  crown  seldom  uniform 
black.  Bill  and  feet  blackish-plumbeous;  iris  brown.  Smaller  than  the  last;  length  8.00- 
!M)0;  extent  14.00-16.00;  wing  4.50-5.00;  tail  under  4.00;  bill  1.25  or  less;  whole  foot  1 .50. 
Northern  N.  Am.  to  the  limit  of  large  conifers,  S.  to  Massachusetts  and  along  northern  tier 
of  states,  less  frequently  than  the  foregoing,  but  breeds  with  it  in  the  Adirondarke ; general 
habits  the  same ; eggs  indistinguishable,  averaging  a trifle  smaller,  0.92  X 0.70. 

P.  a.  alascen'sis.  (Lat.  of  Alaska.)  Alaskan  Thbee-toed  Woodpecker.  Kesem- 
bliug  the  last;  back  more  broadly  barred  with  white,  the  bars  more  or  less  confluent ; white 
postocular  stripe  more  distinct ; dark  bars  of  the  sides  narrower.  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
and  Washington.  P.  tridactylus  alascensis  Nelson,  Auk,  Apr.  1884,  p.  105;  P.  americanus 
alascensis  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S-  Nat.  Mas.  viii,  1885,  p.  355;  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  860; 
A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  162,  No.  401  a. 

P.  a.  tlorsa'lis.  (Lat.  dorsalis , relating  to  dorsum,  the  back.)  Pole-backed  Three-toed 
Woodpecker.  In  extreme  case,  back  with  an  uninterrupted  white  lengthwise  stripe,  pio- 
ducing  the  effect  of  a “pole-back,”  as  in  1).  villosus  for  instance;  this  is  produced  by  such 
increase  of  white  on  ends  of  individual  feathers  that  their  black  bases  do  not  show,  the  subter- 
rniual  black  bars  of  P.  americanus  disappearing.  Usually  partly  banded  black  and  white,  and 
gradiug  bar  by  bar  into  americanus.  The  amount  of  spotting  on  wings  is  about  as  in  lJ.  har- 
risi  — on  primaries  and  secondaries,  not  on  coverts.  Size  of  americanus.  Rocky  Mt.  region, 
S.  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  it  breeds,  N.  and  N.  W.  indefinitely,  inosculating  with 
other  forms.  Eggs  5 or  fewer,  indistinguishable,  April-June. 

SPHYROPI'CUS.  (Gr.  acpiipa,  splmra,  a hammer;  and  Lat.  picas.)  Sap-sucking  Wood- 
peckers. Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  not  so  stout  and  chisel-like  its  in  the  foregoing  genera; 
pointed,  with  little  bevelling  at  extreme  end  only,  and  lateral  ridges  running  obliquely  into  the 
commissure  at  about  its  middle  ; culmen  aud  gonys  both  a little  curved  ; nasal  tufts  moderate. 
Wing  pointed  by  4th  primary;  3d  aud  5th  nearly  as  long;  2d  between  6th  aud  7th  ; spurious 
1st  very  short.  Tail-feathers  long-acuminate.  Outer  hind  toe  little  longer  thau  outer  front 
one ; inner  hind  toe  extremely  short.  Plumage  highly  variegated  with  yellow  and  red.  Sexes 
unlike  in  S.  varius,  extremely  so  in  S.  thyroideus,  alike  in  S.  ruber;  such  variation  in  this 
respect  among  congeneric  species  being  highly  exceptional  in  the  family.  Tongue  scarcely 
extensile;  tip  obtuse,  brushy ; hyoid  bones  short.  Birds  of  this  remarkable  genus  feed  much 
upon  fruits,  as  well  as  insects,  and  also  upon  sap  aud  soft  inner  bark  (cambium)  ; they  injure 
fruit-trees  by  stripping  off  the  bark,  sometimes  in  large  areas,  instead  of  simply  boring  holes. 
Of  the  several  small  species  commonly  called  “ sapsuckers,”  they  alone  deserve  the  name. 
In  declaring  war  against  Woodpeckers,  the  agriculturist  will  do  well  to  discriminate  between 
these  somewhat  injurious  and  the  highly  beneficial  species. 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies  (adults). 

Sexes  sub-similar.  Belly  yellowish  or  whitish.  Rump  black  and  white.  Oblique  white  wing-bar. 

Head  fully  striped.  Breast  with  black  patch.  Crown  crimsou  ; cf  throat  crimson,  9 " kite. 


Crimson  of  (f  throat  strict ; no  red  band  on  nape.  Belly  yellowish.  Eastern variuM 

Crimson  of  throat  spreading  ; additional  red  on  nape.  Belly  whitish.  Western r.  nuchal  is 

Sexes  similar.  Whole  head,  neck,  and  breast,  crimsou  or  carmine.  Pacific  Coast ruber 

Sexes  very  dissimilar.  Belly  clear  yellow.  Rump  immaculate  white. 

Oblique  white  wing-bar.  Head  glossy  black,  striped  with  white.  Throat  crimson.  No  circumscribed  black 

breast-plate thyroid  cue  $ 

No  white  wing-bar.  Head  brown,  without  defiuite  white  or  red.  An  isolated  black  breast-plate.  Most  of  the 
body  barred thyroideus  9 
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Fig.  404. - 
del.  E.  C.) 


-Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker,  uat.  size.  (Ad.  nat. 


S.  va'rius.  (Lat.  varius,  variegated.  Fig.  404.)  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker.  1{ed- 
thuoated  Sapsucicer.  Squealer.  Crown  crimson,  bordered  all  around  with  black  ; chin, 
throat,  and  breast  black,  enclosing  a large  crimson  patch  on  the  former  (in  in  9 this  patch 
white)  ; sides  of  head  with  a white  line 
starting  from  nasal  feathers  and  dividing 
black  of  throat  from  a transocular  black 
stripe,  this  separated  from  black  of  crown 
by  a white  postocular  stripe;  all  these 
stripes  frequently  yellowish.  Under  parts 
dingy  yellow,  brownish  and  with  sagittate 
dusky  marks  on  sides.  Back  variegated 
with  black  and  yellowish.  Wings  black 
with  a large  oblique  white  bar  on  coverts ; 
quills  with  numerous  paired  white  spots 
ou  edges  of  both  webs.  Tail  black,  most 
of  the  feathers  white-edged ; inner  webs 
of  the  middle  pair,  and  upper  coverts, 
mostly  white.  Bill  brownish  ; feet  green- 
ish-plumbeous; iris  brown.  Young  birds 
lack  definite  black  areas  of  head  aud 
breast,  and  crimson  throat-patch,  these  parts  being  mottled  gray ; but  in  any  plumage  the  bird 
is  recognized  by  its  yelloivness,  difierent  from  what  is  seen  in  any  other  eastern  species,  aud 
broad  white  wing-bar,  to  say  nothing  of  generic  characters.  Length  8.25-8.75 ; extent  15.00- 
16.00;  wiug  4.80-5.20;  tail  3.25.  Eastern  N.  Am.,  common  in  most  U.  S-  localities,  as  either 
summer  resident  or  migratory ; in  the  interior  N.  to  61°  or  farther,  N.W.  to  the  borders  of  British 
Columbia;  in  the  U.  S.  west  to  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas; 
S.  in  winter  from  Virginia  to  Central  Am.  and  the  West  Indies  ; accidental  in  Greenland.  The 
Sapsucker  breeds  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  N.  Am.  range,  S.  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Caroliua  and  Tennessee;  eggs  5-7,  about  0.87  X 0.67,  varying  at  least  0.10  in  length;  they 
are  mostly  laid  late  in  May  aud  early  in  June.  The  hyoid  bones  are  the  shortest  of  those 
of  any  N.  Am.  species;  the  tongue  is  protrusible  only  about  3 inch  beyond  bill.  This  is  the 
true  Sapsucker,  which  injures  the  orchardist,  aud  brings  the  beneficial  species  of  Dryobates 
into  disrepute. 

S.  v.  nuclia'lis.  (Lat.  nuchalis,  pertaining  to  nucha,  the  nape  ; not  classic.)  Nuchal  Wood- 
pecker. Red-naped  Sapsucker.  Like  the  last ; with  an  additional  band  of  scarlet  on 
nape  (where  the  white  is  seldom  even  tinged  with  red  in  S.  varius) ; red  throat-patch  invading 
the  surrounding  black,  and  9 with  this  patch  at  least  in  part  red ; all  the  yellowish  variega- 
tion very  pale,  almost  white  on  belly  (where  varius  is  yellowest) ; bill  slaty-black  (not  brown- 
ish). Rocky  Mt.  region,  U.  S.,  and  British  Provinces,  W.  to  Sierras  and  Cascades;  S.  into 
Mexico  and  Lower  California;  casually  to  Kansas  and  southern  California.  In  S.  varius  red 
rarely  spreads  on  nape,  and  9 seldom  has  any  on  throat.  In  S.  v.  nuchalis  this  extension  of 
red  is  a step  which  culminates  in  S.  ruber.  The  general  habits,  nest,  aud  eggs  are  the  same  as 
those  of  S.  varius. 

S.  ru'ber.  (Lat.  ruber,  red.)  Red-breasted  Woodpecker.  Adult  $ 9 : Like  the  last, 
but  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast  carmine  or  crimson,  in  which  the  markings  of  varius  are 
more  or  less  completely  dissolved,  though  usually  traceable ; iu  the  young,  gray  with  a dull 
reddish  suffusion,  as  if  the  head  had  been  dipped  in  claret  wine.  Size  of  the  last.  Pacific  Coast 
Tegion,  from  S.  Alaska  to  N.  Lower  California,  and  E.  of  the  Cascade  range  iu  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  British  Columbia,  resident  southerly,  migratory  northerly,  abundant,  especially  in 
coniferous  woods.  A remarkable  extreme,  long  supposed  to  be  perfectly  distinct;  the  now 
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known  to  intergrado  in  every  degree  with  that  of  S.  v.  nuehalis.  On  the  (strength  of  this  fact 
the  bird  was  rated  as  a subspecies,  S.  v.  ruber,  in  the  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key.  But  the  sexes 
are  alike;  consequently  there  is  no  intergradation  in  the  9 i and  specific  distinctness  may  be 
formally  declared  on  this  score.  The  red  of  the  head  is  only  less  complete  than  in  Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus,  in  full-feathered  adults;  its  tint,  and  extent  on  the  breast,  vary  much.  Nests 
in  deciduous  trees,  as  well  as  conifers,  and  preferably  live  ones,  excavating  a hole  6 to  12 
inches  deep,  with  a small  round  opening,  usually  at  considerable  height ; eggs  5 or  6,  averag- 
ing 0.92  X 0.69,  laid  from  the  latter  half  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June  in  different  latitudes  or 


at  different  altitudes. 

S.  thyroi'deus.  (Gr.  th/peonSijr,  thureoeides,  Lat.  thyroideus,  shield-like;  6vp«js,  thureos,  a 
shield ; tiSor,  resemblance ; alluding  to  black  plastron  of  9-  Figs.  405,  400.)  Brow n-headei> 
Woodpecker  ( 9 ).  Black-breasted  Woodpecker  ( 9 ).  Red-throated  Woodpecker 
((£).  Williamson’s  Woodpecker  ( $).  Adult  Glossy  black,  including  all  the  tail- 

feathers.  Belly  gamboge  yellow.  A nar- 
row scarlet  patch  on  throat.  Upper  tail- 
coverts,  broad  oblique  bar  on  wing-coverts, 
postocular  stripe,  stripe  from  nostrils  below 
eye  and  ear,  and  small,  in  part  paired, 
spots  on  quills,  white.  Lining  of  wings, 
sides  of  body,  Hanks,  and  crissum  varied 
with  white,  leaving  the  black  in  bars  and 
cordate  spots.  Bill  slate-color;  mouth 
pinkish,  feet  greenish-gray,  claws  black, 
iris  dark  reddish-brown.  Length  9.(J0- 
9.50;  extent  16.00-17.00;  wing  5.00- 
5.50;  tail  3.75;  bill  0.90;  whole  foot 
1.67.  Adult  9:  Altogether  different ; only 
(Ad.  upper  tail-coverts  white  and  belly  yellow 
as  in  $ ; only  continuously  black  in  a 
Otherwise,  entire  body,  including  wiug- 
closely  and  regularly  barred  crosswise  with 


Fig.  405.  — Brown-headed  Woodpecker  ( 9)t  nat.  size, 
nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


shield-shaped  area  of  varying  extent  on  breast 
coverts,  inner  secondaries  and  most  tail-feathers, 
black  and  white,  or  brownish-white  (most 
brownish  on  body,  quite  white  on  wings  and 
tail).  Whole  head  uniform  hair-brown,  iu- 
vaded  more  or  less  with  the  variegation  of  the 
body,  sometimes  with  traces  of  the  postocu- 
lar stripe  of  and  sometimes  touched  with 
red  on  throat.  Quills  more  heavily  white- 
spotted  than  in  £ , the  spots  paired  on  all 
the  feathers,  changing  to  bars  on  the  inner 
ones.  Two  or  three  intermediate  tail-feath- 
ers black,  but  middle  and  oue  or  two  outer 
pairs  barred.  Size  of  the  The  extraor- 
dinary sexual  differences  long  kept  thyroi- 
deus and  “ williamsoni  ” apart  in  the  books 
as  perfectly  distinct  species;  especially  as 
they  begin  with  the  first  featherings,  fledg- 
lings in  the  nest  showing  the  opposite  patterns  perfectly.  Young  Like  adult ; no  red  in 
white  throat-patch;  belly  merely  yellowish;  tail  varied  with  white.  Young  9:  Like  adult, 
but  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast  banded  with  dusky  and  gray,  conformable  with  the  general 


Fio.  40G.  — Red-throated  Woodpecker  ((f).  nat.  sire 
(Ad.  uat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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variegation  of  body.  The  best  9 9 are  those  with  cleanest  brown  head  and  most  black  breast. 
Though  the  general  effect  of  this  beautiful  Woodpecker  is  so  peculiar,  in  each  sex,  the  colora- 
tion is  referable  to  the  pattern  of  S.  varins.  In  both,  yellow  belly,  red  throat  ( ),  white 
upper  tail-coverts,  spotted  quills,  varied  flanks  and  crissuin,  stripes  on  head,  black  breast  (only 
circumscribed  in  9 )>  white  oblique  wing-bar  (only  developed  in  £),  variegation  of  inner  web 
of  middle  tail-feather  ( 9 and  young  J1)  ; general  variegation  of  back  of  varins  repeated  in  9 > 
while  gray  head  of  young  varins  is  met  by  brown  head  of  9 thyroideus.  The  identity  of  the 
sexes  was  not  established  till  1873;  the  9 was  first  discovered,  and  named  thyroideus  in  1851  ; 
the  $ was  described  as  icilhamsoni  in  1857,  as  ruhrigularis  in  1858.  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pa- 
cific, D.  S.  and  British  Columbia,  S.  into  Mexico,  migratory  northerly,  resident  southerly, 
chiefly  in  the  pine-belt,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  species,  like  Lewis’  Wood- 
pecker, Clark’s  Crow,  Steller’s  Jay,  arid  other  birds;  abundant  in  favorable  localities  up  to 
10,000  feet.  Nest  in  dead  wood,  usually  coniferous,  at  little  or  great  height  indifferently; 
eggs  3-7,  ofteuest  5 or  6,  averaging  0.97  X 0.67,  with  a range  of  0.12  difference  in  length. 
This  extremely  interesting  bird  has  been  referred  to  no  fewer  than  6 genera  — Picus,  Pilumnus, 
Centurus,  Colaptes,  Melanerpes , and  Cladoscopus — besides  its  own.  It  is  strictly  a Spliyro- 
picus,  with  little  extensible,  brushy,  and  obtuse  tongue,  and  feeds  on  juices  of  trees,  as  well  as 
insects  and  berries. 

CENTU'RUS.  (Gr.  Kevrpov,  kentron,  a prickle;  ovpa,  oura,  tail ; but  the  species  not  sharper- 
tailed  than  other  Woodpeckers.)  Zebra  Woodpeckers.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  com- 
pressed, little  bevelled  or  truncate  at  end,  with  decidedly  curved  culmen ; lateral  ridges  near 
culmen,  subsiding  before  reaching  end  of  bill ; nasal  tufts  moderate,  partly  concealing  nostrils. 
Outer  hind  toe  shorter  than  outer  anterior  one.  Wings  and  tail  ordinary.  Sexes  alike,  except 
less  or  no  red  ou  head  of  9 • “ Ladder-backed  ; ” back  and  wings,  except  larger  quills,  closely 

banded  with  black  and  white ; primaries  with  large  white  blotches  near  base,  and  usually  a 
few  smaller  spots;  below,  immaculate,  except  sagittate  black  marks  on  flanks  and  crissum; 
belly  tinged  with  red  or  yellow;  9-10  long;  wing  about  500;  tail  about  3.50.  In  these 
characters,  exhibited  by  our  species,  the  genus  only  differs  from  Melanerpes  in  pattern  of  color- 
ation, and  is  reduced  to  a subgenus  thereof  by  the  A.  0.  U.  This  is  technically  defensible; 
but  for  my  purposes  the  two  genera  are  most  conveniently  kept  apart.  (For  A.  0.  U.  nomen- 
clature substitute  Melanerpes  for  Centurus  for  three  following  species.) 

Analysis  oj  Species. 


Belly  reddening  ; no  yellow  about  head  , whole  crown  red  ; 9 nape  red.  Eastern  US carolinus 

Belly  yellowing;  rf  crown-spot  red  ; 9 no  red  on  head. 

Front  and  nape  yellow  ; rump  entirely  white  ; tail  almost  entirely  black.  Texas aurijrons 

No  yellow  on  head  ; rump  and  tail  much  barred  with  black  and  white  . . uropygialis 


C.  caroli'nus.  (Of  Carolina.  Fig.  407.)  Red-bellied  Woodpecker.  Zebra-bird. 
Whole  crown,  nasal  plumules,  and  nape  scarlet  in  J1;  nape  scarlet  in  9 > the  crown  being 
ashy-gray.  Sides  of  head,  and  under  parts,  grayish-white,  usually  with  a yellow  shade,  red- 
dening on  the  belly;  tail  black,  one  or  two  outer  feathers  white- barred ; inner  web  of  central 
feathers  white  with  black  spots,  outer  web  of  the  same  black  with  a white  space  next  the  shaft 
for  most  of  its  length ; white  predominating  on  rump.  Bill  and  feet  dusky  plumbeous.  Iris 
red.  Large;  length  nearer  10.00  than  9.00;  extent  16.50-17.50;  wing  5.00-5.50 ; tail  3.50- 
4.00;  bill  over  1.00;  9 smaller.  Varies  much  in  size;  southern  specimens  smaller  than 
northern.  Young  of  each  sex  resemble  the  adults  sufficiently  to  be  unmistakable,  though  the 
markings  are  not  well  defined;  red  of  head  indistinct;  belly  rather  buffy  than  reddish.  East- 
ern U.  S.,  somewhat  southerly,  rarely  N.  to  Massachusetts  and  Ontario,  but  regularly  reaching 
some  portions  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  S.  Dakota;  W.  to  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory,  some  parts  of  Texas,  and  base  of  Rocky  Mts.;  southerly 
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resident,  less  so  northerly,  where  migratory  for  the  most  part,  though  occasionally  seen  in 
winter  throughout  its  regular  range;  breeds  throughout,  from  late  April  to  early  June;  nest 
high  or  low,  in  dead  wood,  preferably  of  deciduous  trees,  sometimes  conifers;  eggs  3-6,  usu- 
ally I or  5,  1.00  X 0.72,  ranging  in  length  from  0.00  to  1.05,  and  in  breadth  from  0.00 
to  0.7(1. 

C.  au'rifrons.  (Lat.  durum,  gold  ; frons,  forehead.)  YELLOW-FRONTED  Woodpecker. 
Somewhat  similar  to  the  last:  belly  yellowish,  not  reddish;  red  of  head  in  confined  to  a 

crown-patch,  in  9 wanting.  Forehead 
and  nasal  plumes  golden-yellow ; nape 
with  a golden,  orange,  or  reddish  band 
(in  both  sexes,  besides  the  scarlet  crown- 
patch  of  ).  Ladder-range  of  back  nar- 
row, numerous,  and  distinct.  Head  and 
under  parts  clear  ashy-gray,  very  different 
from  the  smoky-gray  of  uropygialis;  belly 
yellowish  ; flanks  and  crissuin  whitish, 
varied  with  black.  Upper  tail-coverts 
white,  not  barred.  Middle  tail-feathers 
entirely  black ; outermost  not  entirely 
barred ; next  black  or  only  touched  with 
white.  Bill  and  feet  bluish-black.  Iris 
red.  Length  9.50-10.50;  extent  16.50- 
17.50;  wing  5.00-5.50 ; tail  3.25-3.75; 
bill  1.30.  9 differs  as  said.  Young  : 
Distinctively  like  adult;  nearly  all  the 
crown  bronzy-red;  nasal  plumes  not  yel- 
low, nape  dull  yellowish;  a few  thin 
streaks  of  dusky  on  breast.  Texas  and 
southward  ; resident  and  very  abundant 

Fig.  407.  — Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  reduced  (Sheppard  ^ suitable  localities  on  the  Lower  Rio 
del.  Nichols  sc.)  Grande.  Habits  not  peculiar.  Nest  often 

in  telegraph-poles.  Eggs  4-7,  usually  5 or  6,  1.00  X 0.75,  laid  in  April  and  May. 

C.  uropygialis.  (Gr.  ovpoTruyiav,  ouropugion,  Lat.  uropygium,  the  rump;  banded  in  this 
species,  not  white  as  in  aurifrons.)  Gila  Woodpecker.  Saguaro  Woodpecker.  Head 
all  around  aud  entire  under  parts  fulvous-gray;  front  and  nape  uot  notably  different : middle 
of  belly  yellowish;  flanks  and  crissuin  whitish  with  black  bars  and  cordate  spots;  middle  of 
crown  crimson  in  £ . Back,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  wing-coverts,  aud  inner  quills  closely 
and  regularly  banded  with  black  and  white,  latter  not  pure  on  dorsal  regiou.  Primaries  black- 
ish, not  regularly  barred  or  spotted  like  inner  quills,  but  slightly  white-tipped  aud  edged,  aud 
with  large  white  blotches  at  base,  of  irregular  shapes  aud  tending  to  resolve  into  sets  of 
smaller  spots.  Middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  black,  with  long  white  shaft-space  on  outet  web, 
on  inner  web  white  with  black  bars  and  spots ; intermediate  tail-feathers  black  : outermost 
regularly  barred  with  black  and  white ; next  to  outermost  thus  barred  at  end  only.  Bill 
blackish  ; feet  plumbeous.  Size  of  the  others,  or  rather  less.  9 without  red  on  head.  A 
peculiar  species,  abounding  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila  and  Lower  Colorado,  and  southward, 
where  it  nests  usually  in  the  giaut.  cactuses  or  saguaros  (Cereus  giganteus).  The  range  of 
these  strange  arborescent  plants,  so  singularly  suggestive  of  colossal  caudelabras,  seems 
closely  coincident  with  that  of  the  bird  which  makes  its  home  in  them.  It  extends  up  the 
Colorado  to  Fort  Mojave  at  least,  doubtless  reaching  S.  Nevada,  and  probably  touching 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  Utah ; up  the  Gila  to  S.  W.  New  Mexico;  is  common  also  in  some  parts 
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of  Lower  California,  and  extends  in  W.  Mexico  to  Aguas  Calientes  and  Jalisco.  Eggs  3-5, 
0.97  X 0.70  on  an  average,  with  the  usual  range  of  variation,  thus  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  several  other  species  ; laid  April  and  May. 

3IELANERPES.  (Gr.  fie\as,  melas,  black;  Ipn rjs,  herpes , a creeper.)  Tricolor  Wood- 
peckers. Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  depressed  at  base,  compressed  beyond,  culrnen  and 
gonys  ridged  but  curved  throughout,  sides  of  upper  mandible  distinctly  ridged  but  a little  way, 
end  of  bill  pointed  with  little  bevelling;  nasal  tufts  small,  not  concealing  nostrils.  Outer 
posterior  and  anterior  toes  of  equal  lengths.  Wings  pointed  by  3d,  4th,  and  5th  quills  ; 2d 
shorter  than  6th;  1st  spurious.  Plumage  lustrous  and  “ broad’’  in  coloration,  with  black, 
white,  and  red  in  masses,  little  or  not  spotty  or  streaky.  Sexes  alike  and  young  different,  or 
sexes  unlike  and  young  similar.  Our  two  species  are  very  different,  requiring  no  aualysis  of 
their  characters. 

SI.  erythroce'phalus.  (Gr.  epvdpos,  eruthros,  red  ; necpaX j],  kepliale,  head.  Fig.  408.)  Red- 
headed Woodpecker.  Tricolor.  Adult  $ 9 : Beautifully  tricolor  with  “ the  red,  white, 
and  blue.’’  Back,  wings,  and  tail  glossy  blue-black  ; seconda- 
ries, upper  tail-coverts,  under  wing-coverts,  under  parts  from 
breast,  and  ends  of  some  outer  tail-feathers,  white.  Whole 
head,  neck,  and  fore  breast  crimson,  usually  black-bordered 
where  adjoining  the  white.  The  white  of  wings  and  rump  is 
pure;  that  of  belly  usually  tinged  with  ochraceous  or  reddish; 
the  white  quills  have  black  shafts.  The  red  feathers  are  stiff- 
ish  and  somewhat  bristly  in  their  colored  portions.  The  gloss 
is  sometimes  green  instead  of  blue.  Bill  and  feet  dusky  horn- 
color.  Iris  brown.  Length  8.50-9.50;  extent  16.00-18.00; 
wing  5.00-5.50;  tail  3.50;  hill  1.00-1.12;  whole  foot  1.67. 

Young  $ 9 : Red  parts  of  adult,  gray,  streaked  with  dusky; 
the  red  appears  in  irregular  patches.  Feathers  of  back  and 
wing-coverts  skirted  with  light  gray,  and  mixed  with  concealed 
whitish,  in  bars.  Primaries  and  tail-feathers  tipped  and  edged 
with  white.  White  of  secondaries  broken  with  black  bars  or 
spots.  At  a very  early  age,  whole  under  parts  streaked  with 
dusky  much  like  the  head,  but  these  parts  whiten  before  the 
head  reddens.  Eastern  U.  S.  and  British  Provinces,  irregularly 
rare  or  common  northerly,  abounding  in  most  U.  S.  localities 
except  New  England ; common  N.  to  49°  along  Red  River  of  the 
North;  W.  to  Rocky  Mts.,  sometimes  to  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
California;  migratory  in  most  sections,  yet  also  resident  to  some  extent  throughout  its  range, 
being  seen  in  the  depth  of  winter  even  along  our  northern  border  — it  is  a bundle  of  contradic- 
tions in  this  and  most  other  respects.  A very  familiar  bird,  in  orchards  and  gardens  as  well  as  in 
woods,  conspicuous  as  a gay  tricolor  banner,  and  a great  genius,  no  less  brilliant  and  versatile 
in  character  than  in  plumage  — very  accomplished,  of  endless  resources,  with  tricks  and  man- 
ners enough  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  volume  with  good  reading  matter!  Feeds  much  on  acorns, 
nuts,  berries,  and  various  fruits  as  well  as  upon  insects  ; sometimes  lays  up  a store,  like  the 
Californian  Woodpecker,  and  to  some  extent  is  cannibalistic.  Nest  anywhere  iu  wood,  pref- 
erably the  blasted  top  of  a tree,  dug  to  a depth  of  a few  inches  or  two  feet,  with  a round  hole 
too  small  to  admit  the  hand.  Eggs  4-8,  usually  5 or  6,  averaging  1.00  X 0.75,  but  very 
variable,  glossy  and  roundish  as  usual  in  the  family,  in  most  of  its  range  laid  late  in  May  aud 
early  in  June.  Two  broods  southerly. 

>1.  formici'vorus.  (Lat  .formica,  an  ant;  voro,  I devour.  Fig.  409.)  Ant-eating  Wood- 
pecker. Arizona  Acorn  Woodpecker.  Adult  $ 9 : Glossy  blue-black  ; rump,  bases 


Fig.  408.  — Red-headed  "Wood- 
pecker, reduced.  (Sheppard  del. 
Nichols  sc.) 
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of  all  quills,  edge  of  wing,  and  under  parts  from  breast,  white ; sides  with  sparse  black 
streaks;  forehead  squarely  white,  continuous  with  a stripe  down  in  front  of  eyes  and  thence 
broadly  encircling  throat,  there  becoming  yellowish  ; this  cuts  of!  completely  the  black  around 
base  of  bill  and  on  chin ; crown  in  $ crimson  from  the  white  front,  in  ? separated  from 
the  white  by  a black  interval ; frequently  a few  red  feathers  in  the  black  breast-patch,  which 
is  not  sharply  defined  behind,  but  changes  by  streaks  into  the  white  of  belly  (in  this  respect 
approaching  the  S.  Mexican  form  called  striutipeclus,  in  which  the  black  area  is  entirely 
broken  up  into  streaks).  Bill  black  ; eyes  white,  often  rosy,  creamy,  yellowish,  milky,  bluish, 
or  brown.  Young  not  particularly  different,  but  have  the  head-markings  less  defined,  the  red 
bronzy,  and  at  an  early  age  over  the  whole  crown  of  both  sexes ; black  parts  less  pure;  black 
streaks  of  sides  blurred.  In  9 , the  succession  of  white,  black,  and  red  on  crown  is  very  sharp 
and  square  ; the  white  frontlet  and  black  coronal  areas,  taken  together,  are  broader  lengthwise 

than  the  red  occipital  bar.  In  some 
specimens  of  either  sex,  the  secondaries 
are  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  The 
gloss  is  sometimes  rather  green  than 
blue.  Length  (average  of  £ 9)  9-50; 
extent  18.00 ; wing  about  5.50 ; tail 
3.75.  My  measurements  of  many  Ari- 
zona specimens  in  the  flesh  show  no 
adult  uuder  8.80  long  X 17  00  in  ex- 
tent, ranging  thence  up  to  g 9.90  X 
18.70,  with  no  constant  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes;  the  bill  ranges  from 
0.87  to  1.12,  averaging  1.00  for  both 
Fio.  409.  — Californian  Woodpecker,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  Sexes  and  all  ages.  Southwestern  D.  S., 
e.  c.  (Bill  at  a minimum.)  from  W.  Texas  through  Xew  Mexico 

and  Arizona,  to  contiguous  parts  of  California  E.  of  the  Sierras  Xevadas,  and  S-  into  Mexico, 
common  resident.  This  is  not  particularly  a bird  of  oak  woods ; I found  it  abundant  in  the 
pineries  about  Fort  Whipple,  where  it  breeds.  Eggs  about  1.00  X 0.75.  31.  formicirorus  of 

the  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  197,  reverted  to  by  the  A.  0.  U.  in  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  120,  No. 
407.  M.  formicivorus  bairdi  of  the  Key,  2d-4th  eds.,  1884-90,  p.  489,  and  of  A.  0.  U.  Lists, 
1886-95,  No.  407,  in  part  (includes  this  form  and  the  next).  31.  f.  aculeatus  M earns,  Auk, 
July,  1890,  p.  249  ; see  Auk,  Jan.  1891,  p.  88,  and  Ridgw.  Mau.  2d  ed.  1896,  p.  597.  This 
means  that  all  the  U.  S.  birds  combined  were  wrongly  separated  from  the  typical  Mexican 
bird ; whereas  the  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  latter  and  the  California  Coast  bird,  as 
follows : 

M.  f.  bairdi.  (To  S.  F.  Baird.)  Baird’s  Woodpecker.  California®  Acorn  Wood- 
pecker. Like  the  last,  throat  more  decidedly  yellowish ; black  breastplate  more  solid  for  a 
considerable  area;  averaging  slightly  larger,  the  hill  especially  longer  and  stouter.  Length  av- 
eraging over  9.50  and  extent  over  18.00;  wing  nearly  6.00,  tail  4.00;  hill  1.12-1.40.  Pacific 
Coast  region,  abundant  in  California  and  N.  to  44°  in  Oregon,  mostly  confined  to  areas  W.  of 
Sierras  Nevadas  and  Cascade  Range,  hut  occasionally  E.  of  latter  in  Oregon ; N.  Lower  Cal. 
Particularly  a bird  of  the  oak  belt ; acorns  are  its  principal  food,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  habit  of 
sticking  them  in  little  holes  that  it  digs  for  the  purpose,  till  whole  branches  are  often  studded 
in  this  curious  manner.  It  nests  preferably  in  oaks  hut  also  in  other  trees  ; eggs  4.  5 or  more, 
April-J  une,  averaging  1.10  X 0.90,  and  thus  rather  larger  than  those  of  fortntcivorus  proper,  but 
indistinguishable.  The  general  manners  and  bearing  of  all  the  forms  of  this  species  are  most 
like  those  of  our  common  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  (Synonymy  as  above  indicated  ; also  ili. 
/.  melanopogon  Temm.,  of  ILyrgitt.) 
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M.  f.  angus'tifrons.  (Lat.  angustus,  narrow,  straitened  ; frons,  forehead.)  Narrow- 
fronted  Woodpecker.  The  white  frontal  bar  narrower  ; bill  somewhat  differently  shaped. 
In  the  9 tko  " hite  frontal  bar  is  narrower  than  the  succeeding  black  coronal  bar,  and  both 
together  are  narrower  than  the  red  occipital  bar ; in  both  sexes  the  frontal  bar  is  hardly  over 
0.25  in  length.  Throat  decidedly  yellowish,  and  this  color  also  tingeing  the  forehead  in  some 
cases  ; pectoral  black  plate  more  broken  up  in  streaks  than  in  bairdi,  about  as  in  formicivorus 
proper.  Rather  small,  like  formicivorus;  wing  averaging  under  5.50,  but  bill  relatively  large, 
about  1.20.  Cape  region  of  Lower  California. 

ASYNDESMUS.  (Gr.  a privative,  ovv,  sun,  together;  Sea/uk,  desmos,  a bond;  alluding  to 
loosened  texture  of  feathers  of  certain  parts.)  Bristle-bellied  Woodpeckers.  Bill 
almost  colaptine  in  general  aspect, 
but  with  short  distinct  lateral  ridges 
as  in  Melanerpes  ; as  long  as  head, 
rather  louger  than  tarsus,  not 
broader  than  high  at  base,  com- 
pressed and  somewhat  curved  toward 
end;  pointed  with  scarcely  any  lat- 
eral bevelling,  culmen  curved  and 
scarcely  ridged ; gouys  straight. 

Wings  of  excessive  length,  folding 
nearly  to  end  of  tail,  and  peculiar  in 
proportion  of  primaries : 4th  quill 
longest,  3d  and  5th  about  equal  and 
shorter  than  2d.  Inner  anterior 
claw  reachiug  little  beyond  base  of 
outer  anterior.  Feathers  of  under 
parts  and  of  a nuchal  collar  with  the  fibrillge  of  their  colored  portions  enlarged  in  calibre, 
bristly,  of  silicious  hardness,  loosened  and  disconnected,  being  devoid  of  barbicels  and  book- 
lets. Dorsal  plumage  compact,  of  intense 
metallic  lustre.  Feathers  of  face  soft  and 
velvety.  Sexes  alike,  young  different.  I 
named  this  genus  in  1866 ; it  is  a good 
one,  as  genera  go  now ; I continue  to 
uphold  it,  as  in  former  eds.  of  the  Key, 
1872-90 ; so  does  the  latest  monographer 
of  the  Picidce  (Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xviii,  1890,  p.  137),  who  disallows 
even  subgeneric  difference  of  Centurus 
from  Melanerpes-  (Subgenus  of  Mela- 
nerpes, A.  O.  U.  Lists.) 

A.  torqua’tus.  (Lat.  torquatus,  collared. 
Figs.  410,  411.)  Lewis’  Woodpecker. 
Collared  Woodpecker.  Adult  £ 9 : 
Upper  parts,  including  wings  and  tail, 
flanks  and  crissum,  green-black  with  in- 
tense bronzy  lustre,  especially  on  back  — 
this  iridescence  almost  like  that  of  Quisca- 
lus  emeus.  Face  dark  crimson,  iu  a patch 
of  velvety  feathers  around  bill  and  eyes. 
A narrow  distinct  collar  around  back  of  neck,  and  breast,  hoary  bluish-gray,  gradually  bright- 


Fig.  411.  — Lewis’  Woodpecker,  reduced.  (Sheppard  del. 
Nichols  sc.) 


Fig.  410.  — Lewis’  Woodpecker,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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ening  behind  on  under  parts  to  intense  rose-red  or  lake,  delicately  pencilled  in  hair  Lines  with 
hoary-gray.  No  white  on  wings  or  tail,  their  undersurfaces  simply  black.  Bill  blackish;  feet 
greenish-plumbeous.  Iris  brown.  Length  iO.OO-ll.OO;  extent  2U.00-22.00 ; wing  <1.50-7.00 ; 
tail  4.50;  bill  1.20.  Young:  Little  lustre  at  first,  but  this  soon  appears,  before  any  red.  Little 
or  no  trace  of  hoary  collar  or  crimson  mask  ; face  sooty-black  ; throat  and  breast  mixed  fuscous 
aud  gray,  changing  on  belly  to  sooty-black,  tinged  or  slashed  here  and  there  with  red  The 
hoary  aud  lake-red  are  established  with  the  feathers  that  are  of  the  bristly  character  above  de- 
scribed. A remarkable  bird,  inhabiting  wooded  mountainous  parts  of  the  West,  especially  the 
pine-belt,  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  U.  S.  and  adjoining  British  Provinces  of  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia ; E.  regularly  to  the  Black  Hills  of  S.  Dakota,  casually  to  Kansas ; it  was 
discovered  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  near  Helena,  Mont.,  Sat.,  July  20,  1*05.  It  is 
found  with  Clark’s  Crow  and  Steller’s  Jay ; is  wild  and  wary  like  the  Pileated  Woodpecker, 
but  a much  less  noisy  and  more  sedate  bird  than  most  of  the  tribe;  keeps  high  up  in  trees, 
and  in  flying  looks  more  like  a Crow  than  a Woodpecker.  Its  aerial  excursions  are  very- 
conspicuous,  especially  when  it  is  foraging  for  insects  like  a Flycatcher  ; in  ordinary  flight  it 
winnows  the  air  steadily,  in  direct  courses,  unlike  the  cycloidal  curves  made  by  most  Wood- 
peckers, which  almost  close  the  wings  as  they  loop  along.  It  is  resident,  or  only  rnigTatorv  from 
extremes  of  its  range  in  latitude  or  altitude ; I have  observed  it  in  summer  from  Montana  to 
Arizona.  Nidification  is  not  peculiar;  coniferous  trees  are  commonly  selected  for  excavation, 
which  may  be  made  to  a depth  of  two  feet  or  more,  with  a hole  that  hardly  admits  the  hand. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  May  and  June,  5-9  in  number,  usually  6-8,  averaging  about  1.05  X 0.80, 
but  ranging  in  length  from  0.95  to  1.15,  and  in  breadth  from  0.65  to  0.85.  M.  torquat'is, 
A.  0.  U.  Lists. 


COLAP'TES.  (Gr.  KoXaTn-ijr,  Jcolaptes,  a chisel,  hammer.)  Gilded  Woodpeckers.  Flick- 
ers. Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  slender  and  weak  for  this  family,  without  any  lateral  ridges 

or  bevelling,  pointed  with- 
out truncation : culmen  and 
commissure  curved,  gonys 
nearly  straight,  only  about 
half  as  long  as  culmen ; 
nostrils  not  concealed  by 
the  slight  nasal  tufts ; cul- 
men and  gonys,  however, 
both  ridged.  Outer  poste- 
rior toe  shorter  than  outer 
auterior ; inner  posterior  toe 
very  short.  Wings  long, 
pointed  by  3d  to  6th  quills ; 
2d  shorter  than  7th:  1st 
about  | the  2d.  Tail  length- 
ened. Sexes  generally  alike, 

but  distinguishable  by  posi- 
Fio  412.  — Flicker,  nat  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C ) , , . . , 

' tive  marks  about  head. 

Plumage  highly  variegated  and  very  showy.  Under  parts  with  numerous  circular  black  spots 

on  a pale  ground.  A large  black  pectoral  crescent.  Rump  snowy-white.  Back,  wing-coverts, 

and  innermost  quills  brown  with  an  olive  or  lilac  shade,  and  thickly  barred  with  black  : quills 


and  tail  black,  excepting  as  below  stated;  red  or  black  cheek  patches  in  wanting  in  9- 
About  12.00  long;  wing  about  6.00;  tail  4.50.  A beautiful  geuus,  of  several  American  spe- 
cies, besides  those  of  North  America. 
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Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies  or  Variations . 

Black  moustaches  and  red  nape.  Rump  snowy-white. 

Wings  and  tail  golden-yellow  underneath  ; belly  yellowish  ; back  olivaceous-brown ; throat  lilac-brown  ; cap  ashy. 

Eastern  N A auratus  and  luteus 

[Characters  mixed  in  every  degree  between  the  foregoing  and  next  following.  Upper  Missouri  and  Rocky  Mt. 

regions ay  rest] 

Red  moustaches  and  no  red  on  nape.  Rump  snowy  or  slightly  pinkish  white 
Wings  and  tail  orange-red  underneath;  belly  not  yellowish;  back  brownish;  throat  ashy;  cap  lilac-brown.  Wing 
6.50 ; bill  1.50. 

Back  lighter  brown.  The  stock  form  of  Western  N.  A mexicanus 

Back  darker  brown.  The  dark  form  of  the  N.  W.  coast  region  m.  saturatior 

Wings  and  tail  bricky-red  underneath  ; rump  soiled  whitish ; belly  not  yellowish  ; back  brownish  ; throat  ashy  ; cap 

cinnamon-brown.  Wing  6.00;  bill  1.60.  Guadalupe  Island rufipileus 

Wings  and  tail  golden-yellow  ; belly  hardly  yellowish  ; back  umber-brown  ; throat  ashy  . cap  cinnamon-brown.  Wing 
hardly  6.00  ; bill  1.40. 

Back  lighter  browu.  The  stock  form  of  Southwestern  N.  A chrijsoides 

Back  darker  brown.  The  dark  form  of  some  parts  of  Lower  California c.  brunnescens 

Obs.  It  will  be  noted  how  curiously  these  species  are  distinguished  mainly  by  different  combinations  of  common 
characters. 

C.  aura'tus.  (Lat.  auratus,  golden,  gilded.  Figs.  412,  413.)  Golden-winged  Wood- 
pecker. Yellow-shafted  Woodpecker.  Pigeon  Woodpecker.  Flicker.  Yucker. 
Yarup.  Wake-up.  Clape.  High-hole.  High-holder.  Yellow-hammer.  Back 
and  exposed  surfaces  of  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  olive- 
brown  with  numerous  black  bars.  Rump  snowy- white; 
upper  tail-coverts  white,  mixed  with  black.  Primaries 
blackish,  with  golden  shafts,  and  glossed  with  golden  un- 
derneath, at  their  bases  paler  and  more  tawny  yellow. 

Tail-feathers  above  black,  their  shafts  and  under  surfaces 
golden,  blackened  at  ends,  the  outermost  with  a few  touches 
of  yellow  or  white.  Top  of  head,  with  back  and  sides  of 
neck,  ash,  with  a scarlet  nuchal  band  (in  both  sexes). 

Sides  of  head,  whole  chin,  throat,  and  fore-breast  lilac- 
brown,  with  broad  black  cheek-patches,  these  “mous- 
taches” wanting  usually  in  the  9,  exceptionally  showing 
red  touches  in  the  $.  A broad  black  pectoral  semilune. 

Other  under  parts  shading  from  a lighter  shade  of  color  of 
breast  into  creamy-yellow,  marked  with  numerous  circular 
black  spots.  Bill  and  feet  dark  plumbeous.  Iris  brown. 

Length  12.00-13.00;  extent  18  00-21.00,  usually  about 
20.00;  wing  5.75-6.25;  tail  4.50;  bill  1.25-1.50;  whole 
foot  2.33.  Young  similar : more  red  on  head.  Eastern 
N.  Am.;  X.  to  Labrador,  Hudson’s  Bay,  etc.,  and  farther 
X.  W.  to  the  Arctic  circle  ; casual  in  California ; acci- 
dental in  Greenland  and  Europe;  in  the  West  regularly  to 
the  Great  Plains,  but  in  the  easternmost  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  meeting  and  mixing  with  C.  mexicanus  (see 
next  article).  The  species  keeps  pretty  pure  to  the  Upper 
Missouri,  where  adulterated  with  mexicanus  ; pure  to  the 
Pacific  in  Alaska.  The  first  deviation  is  appearance  of  red 
feathers  in  black  maxillary  patches;  these  increase  till  they 
prevail,  finally  to  exclusion  of  black,  resulting  in  the  wholly  fig.  U3.  — Golden-winged  Woodpecker, 
red  patch  of  mexicanus.  With  this  change  occurs  diminu-  * nat- Bize'  (From  Brehm') 
tion  and  final  extinction  of  the  scarlet  nuchal  crescent ; when,  coincidently,  we  find  the  char- 
acteristic golden-yellow  on  wings  and  tail  passing  through  an  intermediate  orange  into  the  red 
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of  C.  me.ricanus,  a change  accompanied  with  another  affecting  the  peculiar  lilac-brown  of 
throat  and  olive-brown  of  back,  which  become  respectively  ashen  and  purplish -gray.  One 
of  the  most  abundant  and  best-known  species  of  the  family,  in  any  woodland,  sometimes  for- 
aging for  food  in  open  country  far  from  trees  ; a great  ant-eater  and  berry-picker.  A lively 
bird,  of  sunny  temperament,  like  its  feathers,  faithful  and  devoted,  assiduous  and  successful  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  a good  housekeeper.  The  bill  of  the  Flicker  is  not  so  strong  a “ hammer 
and  tongs”  as  that  of  most  Woodpeckers,  and  the  lord  excavates  sound  wood  for  a uest  less 
extensively  than  those  of  other  genera;  it  generally  takes  advantage  of  natural  holes  in  de- 
cayed trees,  stumps,  posts,  etc.,  and  sometimes  selects  very  odd  nooks  — it  is  known  to  have 
burrowed  even  a haystack,  and  has  nested  within  buildings.  Eggs  5-9,  usually  6 or  7 ; under 
exceptional  circumstances  18  to  23  have  been  taken  from  one  hole;  a case  is  recorded  of  19 
young  birds  in  good  order  in  one  nest;  and  another  in  which  systematic  robbery  induced  one 
bird  to  lay  71  eggs  in  73  days!  The  eggs  average  1.10  X 0.85,  with  extremes  of  1.20  X 
0.90  and  0.97  X 0-82  in  a series  of  196  measurements  (Bendire). 

C.  a.  lu'teus.  (Lat.  luteus,  yellowish,  luteous.)  Northern  Flicker.  This  name  desig- 
nates northerly  specimens  of  the  common  Flicker,  with  those  who  wish  to  restrict  the  name 
auratus  to  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  specimens.  Range  given  as  from  X.  Carolina  north- 
ward, west  to  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  occasional  on  the  Pacific  slope  from  California  northward. 
Bangs,  Auk,  Apr.  1898,  p.  177:  A 0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  Ill,  No.  412a. 
[C.  ayresi  (Aud.).  C.  liybridus  (Bd.).  C.  aurato-mexicanus  (StJND.).  AyeeS7  WOOD- 
PECKER. Hybrid  Flicker.  Yellow- and-red-shafted  Flicker.  A species,  subspe- 
cies, variety,  race,  strain,  hybrid,  or  transitional  form,  in  which  the  respective  characters  of 
C.  auratus  and  C.  mexicanus  are  blended  in  every  conceivable  degree  in  different  specimens. 
Moustaches  red  or  black,  or  partly  both,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  present  or  ab- 
sent in  the  9 5 red  moustaches  present  with  yellow  wiugs  aud  tail,  or  black  ones  with  red 
wings  and  tail.  Red  nuchal  crescent  present  or  absent ; present  in  connection  with  red  wings 
and  tail.  Either  of  the  foregoing  features  concurrent  with  ashy  or  with  lilac  brown  threat ; 
either  color  of  throat  coincident  with  yellow'  or  with  red  wings  and  tail.  Wings  aud  tail  gilded 
on  some  of  the  feathers,  rubricated  on  others  on  one  or  both  sides.  Such  Flickers  prevail 
widely  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  some  parts  to  the  exclusion  of  birds  showing  the 
proper  characters  of  either  species.  The  case  is  unique  in  ornithology,  and  has  proved  refrac- 
tory to  the  machinery  of  zoological  classification  — tot  homines , tot  sententue.  It  was  first 
brought  to  light  in  1843,  when  Audubon  found  the  birds  lie  subsequently  uamed  C ■ ai/resii  at 
old  Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  on  the  Missouri,  at  the  present  border 
between  North  Dakota  and  Montana ; I have  read  in  his  manuscript,  penned  on  the  spot,  his 
naive  expressions  of  amazement  at  a phenomenon  which  has  served  to  pique  curiosity  and 
complete  perplexity  from  that  day  to  this.  But  to  me  it  seems  a simple  case  of  hybridization 
on  a grand  scale,  w’ith  reproduction  of  fertile  offspring  sharing  the  characters  of  both  parents, 
and  perpetuating  their  mixed  kind,  no  doubt  with  repeated  or  continuous  infusion  of  pure  blood 
from  each  side  of  the  house.  But  so  remarkable  a result  of  interbreeding  or  intergradation  should 
not  be  ignored,  as  it  is  in  the  A.  0.  U.  List;  and  I see  no  objection  to  giving  it  a name.  No 
one  objects  to  the  term  Canis  familiaris  for  the  domestic  dog,  which  is  certainly  a composite 
product  of  various  canine  ancestry.] 

C.  mexiea'nus  (Of  Mexico.)  Red-shafted  Woodpecker.  Mexican  Flicker.  Back, 
rump,  and  upper  surfaces  of  wings  and  tail  as  in  C.  auratus,  but  a different  shade  of  color,  a 
faintly  reddish  replacing  the  olivaceous  tinge  of  the  common  brownish  ground-color.  Wings 
and  tail  of  the  same  pattern,  but  the  miration  replaced  by  rnbefaction,  the  under  surfaces  being 
thus  orange-red  or  even  vermilion,  instead  of  golden-yellow.  Top  of  head  like  the  throat  of 
C.  auratus,  but  more  cinnamon  than  lilac-brown,  especially  on  the  forehead ; no  occipital  red 
cresceut  in  either  sex.  Throat  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  clear  ash,  with  scarlet  maxillary 
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patches  in  $ , the  position  of  which  may  be  indicated  in  tho  $>  by  brown  patches.  A black 
pectoral  semilune,  as  in  others  of  this  genus.  Under  parts  very  pale  lilac-brown,  fading  to 
whitish  on  the  belly,  marked  with  numerous  round  black  spots.  Bill  blackish- slate  ; feet  dark 
plumbeous.  Iris  brown.  Size  of  auratus,  or  rather  larger;  length  sometimes  up  to  14. UO; 
wing  up  to  7.00;  tail  to  5.00;  bill  about  1.50.  Western  N.  Am.,  mostly  replacing  C.  ciuratus 
from  the  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  but  mixed  therewith  over  the  extensive  region  in  which 
C.  ayresi  prevails ; replaced  by  C.  saturatior  on  the  N.  W.  coast ; S.  in  Lower  California  to  the 
San  Pedro  Mts.,  whence  yielding  to  C.  chrysoides  ; S.  in  Mexico  to  Tehuantepec.  In  habits 
a perfect  counterpart  of  the  common  Flicker,  with  all  of  its  vagaries,  and  even  more  irregular 
in  residence  or  migration,  as  the  character  of  the  country  inhabited  is  much  more  diverse. 
Ranges  in  mountains  up  to  10,000  feet,  and  thence  down  to  sea  level,  in  all  kinds  of  woods, 
also  sometimes  far  from  any  trees.  It  nests  not  only  in  holes  in  trees,  as  usual,  but  also  in 
odd  nooks  about  buildings,  and  has  been  known  to  burrow  under  ground.  Eggs  April-Juue, 
5-10  or  more,  usually  6 or  8,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  C.  ciuratus,  averaging  a trifle 
larger,  about  1.12  X 0.85,  ruuning  up  to  1.25  and  down  to  1.00  in  length.  C.  mexicanus 
Key,  1884-90;  C.  ccifer  A.  O.  U.  Lists.  With  every  disposition  to  follow  the  dogma  and  ritual 
of  the  A.  O.  U.,  I caunot  bring  myself  to  call  this  bird  C.  cafer , for  no  better  reason  than  be- 
cause Picus  cafer  Gm.  1788  was  mistaken  for  a bird  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ! Say  what 
we  please  in  our  canons,  there  is  something  in  a name  after  all,  and  “the  letter  of  the  law 
killeth”  when  wrenched  from  its  spirit,  in  defiance  of  science  and  common  sense.  Individually 
I cannot  incur  the  penalty  of  deliberately  using  for  a North  American  bird  a name  only  appli- 
cable to  one  from  South  Africa.  The  fact  that  “ Cafer  ” is  a sort  of  Latin  for  Caffraria  or  Caf- 
frariau  makes  its  use  in  this  connection  as  bad  as  “Hottentot  Woodpecker”  or  “ Zulu  Flicker” 
would  be;  and  how  would  such  a combination  sound  in  plain  English? 

C.  m.  satura'tior.  (Lat.  comparative  degree  of  saturatus,  saturated,  sc.  with  color;  dark  in 
color.)  Northwestern  Red-shafted  Woodpecker.  Northwestern  Flicker.  The 
dark  phase  of  mexicanus.  Back  deeper  brown,  approaching  burnt  umber;  belly  of  a deeper 
color;  throat  dark  ashy  or  plumbeous;  cap  dark.  No  difference  in  size  as  a whole,  or  in  any 
part.  Pacific  coast  region  from  N-  California  to  Sitka,  Alaska.  C.  m.  saturatior  Ridgw.  Pr. 
Biol.  Soc.  Washn.  Apr.  1884,  p.  90;  C.  cafer  saturatior,  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1st  ed.  1886,  2d  ed. 
1895,  No.  413a;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  296.  Not  admitted  in  previous  eds.  of  the  Key;  not 
recognized  in  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  1890. 

C,  rufipil'eus.  (Lat.  rufus,  rufous;  pileum  or  pileus,  top  of  the  head,  crown,  cap.)  Insular 
Red-shafted  Woodpecker.  Guadalupe  Flicker.  Resembling  C-  mexicanus;  smaller, 
wings  and  tail  shorter,  bill  longer.  Terminal  black  of  the  tail  longer,  occupying  2.50  instead 
of  about  2 inches.  Red  parts  of  a dull  bricky  tone,  like  red-lead.  Rump  of  a pale  pinkish,  or 
slightly  soiled  tint  instead  of  pure  white  ; crown  cinnamon-brown,  becoming  deeper  rufous  ante- 
riorly. Wing  5.90-6.25;  tail  4.75-5.25;  bill  1.60-1.85,  slender,  with  decided  curvature.  An 
insular  form,  approaching  C.  chrysoides  in  some  respects,  especially  the  color  of  the  crown,  but 
distinctively  red-shafted,  not  yellow-shafted.  Guadalupe  Island,  Lower  California,  resident; 
nest  in  March  and  April;  eggs  about  6,  1.14  X 0.87,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  other 
species.  C.  mexicanus  rufipileus  Ridgw.  Bull.  U.  S-  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  ii.  No.  2,  1876,  p.  191 ; 
Coues,  Key,  3d  and  4th  eds.  1887-90,  p.  881 ; C.  rufipileus  Ridgw.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  July, 
1887,  p.  60;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1st  ed.  1886,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  415;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  296. 
C.  chryso’f'des.  (Gr.  \pva6s,  chrusos,  gold;  eiSor,  eidos,  like.)  Gilded  Woodpecker. 
Gila  Flicker.  Body,  wings,  and  tail  substantially  as  in  C.  auratus  ; head  as  in  C.  mexi- 
canus : f with  scarlet  moustaches;  no  red  on  nape  in  either  sex;  crown  cinnamon-brown; 
chin,  throat,  and  fore-breast  ash  ; sides  tinged  with  creamy-brown,  belly  with  yellowish. 
There  are,  however,  some  specialties.  Golden  of  wings  and  tail  less  vivid  than  in  C.  auratus, 
that  on  the  tail  inclining  to  waxy-yellow  ; tail-feathers  black  for  about  half  their  length,  their 
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shafts  entirely  black  on  top,  though  yellow  in  part  underneath.  General  tone  of  under  parts 
pale  grayish-white,  without  the  decided  tints  of  either  of  the  other  species,  the  rouud  black 
spots  large  and  crowded.  Top  of  head  purer  and  more  cinnamon-brown  than  in  C.  mexicanus; 
more  nearly  as  in  C.  rufipileua.  Small;  length  11.00-12.00;  wing  5.50-0.00;  tail  about  4.00 ; 
bill  1.50  or  less.  Gradation  between  this  form  and  C.  mexicanus  has  not  yet  been  observed, 
but  very  likely  does  occur.  Valley  of  the  Gila  and  Lower  Colorado  rivers,  Arizona,  and  con- 
tiguous portions  of  California,  probably  also  reaching  southern  Nevada  and  the  S.  \V.  corner 
of  Utah;  Sonora;  Lower  California  S.  of  Lat.  30°.  Like  the  Gila  species  of  Centurus,  the 
Gila  Flicker  ranges  in  the  region  of  the  giant  cactus,  in  which  it  nests  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
laying  5 or  fewer  eggs,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  other  Flickers. 

C.  c.  brunnes'ceus.  (Lat.  brownish,  growing  brown.)  Veneered  Woodpecker.  Quite 
like  C.  chrysoides  ; upper  parts  darker ; size  slightly  smaller.  Terminal  black  of  tail  one-third 
its  length,  its  yellow  dull  waxy  contrasting  with  chrome  yellow  of  the  wings  underneath  ; back 
bister-brown ; throat  dark  ash ; cap  cinnamon-brown ; ground  of  lower  parts  grayish-white, 
with  numerous  round  and  cordate  black  spots;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  large  round  black 
spots.  San  Fernando,  Lower  California.  Anthony,  Auk,  Oct.  1895,  p.  347;  A.  0.  U.  Suppl. 
List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  120,  No.  414  a. 


Suborder  COCCYGES : Cuculiform  Birds. 

See  p.  542  for  analytical  characters  of  the  suborder,  as  now  restricted  to  the  two  families 
Cuculidee  and  Musophagidce.  Thus  purged  of  its  non-conformable  elements,  the  group  may 
be  defined  with  precision,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  heterogeneous  Coccygomorphce  or 
Cuculiformes  of  various  writers,  and  of  former  editions  of  the  Key.  The  Coccyges  in  the  strict 
sense  have  lately  been  called  Zygoductyli , a term  expressive  of  a principal  external  character- 
istic, as  the  Coccyges  are  yoke-toed  by  permanent  reversion  or  versatility  of  the  4th  toe,  but 
one  which  is  not  distinctive  and  therefore  ineligible;  for  the  Woodpeckers  and  several  other 
families  of  Pieifonn  birds  share  this  character.  The  fundamental  feature  of  Coccyges  is  the 
presence  of  the  ambieus  muscle,  here  only  among  Picarice ; the  true  Cuculiform  birds  are 
therefore  homalogouatous,  all  other  Picarians  beiug  anomalogonatous.  They  are  furthermore 
the  only  ones  with  an  accessory  femorocaudal,  as  throughout  the  Musophagidce  and  in  several 
but  not  all  the  subfamilies  of  Cuculidee.  The  flexor  longus  hallueis  supplies  the  hallux:  the 
flexor  digitorum  perforans  has  three  tendons  for  the  other  three  digits.  The  palate  is  desmog- 
nathous,  without  basipterygoids.  The  spinal  pteryla  forks  in  the  scapular  region.  The  two 
families  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  combination,  in  Musophagidce , of  the  constant  formula 
AB  X Y,  tufted  oil-gland,  no  cfeca,  aftershafted  plumage,  versatile  4th  digit,  and  10  rectrices, 
as  contrasted  with  the  inconstant  formula  A B X Y or  AXY,  nude  oil-gland,  two  ca?ca,  no 
aftershafts,  permanently  reversed  4th  digit,  and  10  or  8 rectrices,  in  Cuculidee.  The  former 
family  is  exclusively  Ethiopian  ; the  latter  is  cosmopolitan. 


Family  CUCULIDEE  : Cuckoos. 

Homalogonatous  Picarice  zygodactylous  by  reversion  of  the  fourth  toe.  The  only  other 
North  American  birds  with  toes  yoked  in  the  same  combination  are  Pi  cider  and  Psittaci,  whose 
numerous  specialties  will  prevent  any  misconception  regarding  Cuculidee.  The  latter  are 
desmognathous  in  palatal  structure,  and  homalogonatous,  having  the  ambiens  and  three  or  all 
four  of  the  other  leg-muscles  used  for  classificatory  purposes ; in  these  important  respects  dif- 
fering from  all  birds  previously  treated  iu  this  work.  There  are  two  carotids.  The  syringes 
vary  from  tracheobronchial  through  pseudobronehial  to  bronchial,  paired.  The  oil-gland  is 
nude,  but  caeca  are  present,  and  the  plumage  is  not  aftershafted.  The  family  is  a large  and 
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important  one.  It  comprehends  quite  a number  of  leading  forms  showing  certain  modifications 
of  the  syrinx  or  syringes,  of  the  pterylosis,  of  the  hind  claw,  and  even  of  the  myological  for- 
mula. These  correspond  in 
great  measure  with  certain 
geographical  areas  of  faunal 
distribution,  and  are  generally 
held  to  constitute  subfamilies. 

But  the  subdivision  of  the 
family  is  still  in  such  an  un- 
satisfactory state,  that  I am 
fortunate  in  being  required  to 
treat  critically  of  only  the 
North  American  forms,  which 
include  representatives  of 
three  indisputably  distinct 
subfamilies  ; among  them  are 
Cuculinte , or  typical  Cuckoos 
allied  to  the  European  C. 
canorus  (fig.  414),  famous, 
like  our  Cowbird,  for  their 
parasitism.  None  of  the  Cu- 
culinee  proper  have  an  acces- 
sory femorocaudal,  their  syrinx 
is  tracheobronchial,  and  the 
ventral  pteryla  gives  off  no  lateral  branches,  though  it  is  more  or  less  split  in  two  lateral  halves 
by  a median  space.  The  Old  World  genera  Eudynamis  and  Phcenicophaes  represent  a group 
in  which  the  muscle  just  named  is  present,  the  syrinx  tracheobronchial,  and  the  ventral  pteryla 
branched  on  each  side.  The  very  large  Old  World  genus  Centropus  represents  yet  another 
group,  whose  characters  are  much  the  same  as  the  last  said,  but  they  are  terrestrial,  with  long 
straight  hind  claws,  being  the  so-called  “ Lark-heeled”  or  Spurred  Cuckoos,  or  Coucals.  In  these 
the  syringes  are  pseudo-bronchial.  The  Neotropical  genera  Diplopterus  and  Dromococcyx  have 
peculiarly  elongated  upper  tail-coverts ; the  Couince  are  a peculiar  Madagascan  type.  Each  one 
of  the  groups  thus  indicated  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a subfamily,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  groups  represented  by  Geococcyx  and  Crotophaga  respectively  (see  below).  There 
are  altogether  over  40  genera  and  some  150  good  species  of  the  family.  Many  of  them,  be- 
sides the  one  instanced,  lay  eggs  in  other  birds’  nests.  The  American  Cuckoos  have  been 
declared  free  of  suspicion  of  such  domestic  irregularities ; but,  though  pretty  well  behaved, 
their  record  is  not  quite  clean  : they  do  sometimes  slip  into  the  wrong  nest.  The  curious  infe- 
licity seems  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  inability  of  the  9 to  complete  her  clutch 
of  eggs  with  the  rapidity  and  regularity  usual  among  birds,  and  so  incubate  them  in  one  batch. 
The  nests  of  our  species  of  Coccyzus  commonly  contain  young  by  the  time  the  last  egg  of  the 
lot  is  laid. 

We  have  four  very  distinct  genera,  representing  three  subfamilies. 


Analysis  of  Subfamilies  and  Genera. 

CaoTOPHAOiNiE.  Terrestrial.  Tail  of  eight  feathers. 

Bill  compressed,  crested.  Plumage  lustrous  black Crotophaga 

NzoMORPHiNiK.  Terrestrial.  Tail  of  10  feathers.  Feet  ambulatorial,  with  long  tarsi.  Wings  short,  concavo-convex. 

Bill  long,  slender.  Plumage  highly  variegated Geococcyx 

CucuLiNiE.  Arboreal.  Tail  of  10  feathers.  Feet  insessorial,  with  short  tarsi.  Wings  long,  flat. 

Plumage  plain.  Properly  American  ( Coccyzime ) Coccyzus 

Plumage  variegated.  Properly  Old  World Cuculus 


Fig.  414. — European  Cuckoo,  Cuculus  canorus.  (From  Dixon.) 
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Subfamily  CROTOPHACIN/E : Anls;  Cuiras. 


Syringes  bronchial.  Myological  formula  including  an  accessory  femorocaudal.  Ventral 
pteryla  forked  on  each  side.  Tail  of  eight  feathers,  graduated,  longer  than  rounded  wings. 
Bill  and  externals  of  plumage  differing  in  the  two  genera,  Crotophaga  and  Guira,  of  which  this 
small  American  subfamily  is  composed. 

CROTO  PHAGA.  (Gr.  xporcie,  kroton,  a bug;  (pay os.  phogos,  eating.)  Axis-  Bill  about 
as  long  as  head,  extremely  compressed,  cultrate  with  regularly  convex  or  angulated  culmen 
rising  into  a thin  vertical  crest,  its  sides  smooth,  wrinkled,  or  sulcate;  tip  of  upper  mandible 
decurved  over  end  of  lower;  gonys  straight.  Wings  rounded;  4th  or 5th  primary  longest,  1st 
quite  short.  Tail-feathers  broad,  widening  to  very  obtuse  ends.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle 
toe,  anteriorly  broadly  scutellate,  the  sides  with  large  plates  meeting  in  a ridge  behind.  Plu- 
mage uniform  (black),  lustrous;  feathers  of  head  and  neck  length- 


ened, lanceolate,  distinct,  with  scale-like  margins ; 


naked. 


Terrestrial.  Nest  in  trees  and  bushes.  According  to  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  various  independent  observers,  the  cuculine  irreg- 

ularity  of  nesting  is  expressed 


face 


“viya 


in  a very  curious  manner,  m 
the  case  of  C.  ani  at  least : sev- 
eral birds  forming  a sort  of 
colony  of  Communists  uniting 
to  build  a large  nest  to  be 
used  in  common.  The  indefi- 


nitely numerous  eggs  are  greenish-blue,  overlaid  with  a white 
chalky  substance,  easily  rubbed  off  when  fresh. 

C.  a'ni.  (The  Brazilian  name.  Fig.  415.)  Ani.  Black 
Witch.  Tick-bird.  Savanna  Blackbird.  Bill  smooth  or 
with  a few  transverse  wrinkles  ; culmen  regularly  curved.  Adult 
$ 9 : Black,  with  violet  and  steel-blue  reflections,  duller  below ; 
lanceolate  feathers  of  head  and  neck  with  bronze  borders.  Iris  Fig.  415. — Ani,  $ nat.  size, 
brown.  Length  13.00-15.00  ; wiugG.OO;  tail 8.00 ; tarsusl.50.  (From  Brehm  i 
Young  simply  dull  blackish.  Eggs  very  variable  in  size  and  shape,  about  1.35  X 1 -00. 
Tropical  America;  West  Indies;  Florida  and  Louisiana;  accidental  near  Philadelphia. 

C.  sulciros'tris.  (Lat.  sulcus,  a groove  ; rostris , pertaining  to  the  beak.)  Groove-billed 
Ani.  Jew-bird.  Bill  with  3 distinct  grooves  on  upper  mandible,  parallel  with  the  regularly 
curved  culmen.  Adult  $ 9 : Black,  with  steel-blue  and  violet  reflections,  more  olive-brown 
on  belly;  scaly  feathers  of  head  and  neck  bronzy,  of  breast,  back,  and  wings  metallic-greenish. 
Wings  with  4th  and  5th  quills  lougest,  3d  little  shorter,  2d  nearly  an  inch,  1st  nearly  2 inches 
from  point  of  wing.  Bill  more  than  twice  as  high  as  broad  at  the  base;  0.85  high,  0.37  broad, 
1.20  long.  Bill  and  feet  black,  scaling  grayish  in  some  places.  Iris  brown.  Length  14.50; 
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extent  17.00  ; wing  5.50-G.00;  tail  7.50-8.00,  graduated  2 inches;  tarsus,  or  middle  toe  and 
claw,  1.50.  Young  dull  sooty  blackish.  Tropical  America;  N.  along  the  U.  S.  border, 
locally  or  irregularly;  common  in  Texas  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley,  where  it  breeds. 
Eggs  said  to  be  usually  five,  but  indefinitely  numerous  and  no  peculiarity  of  nesting  noted 
in  comparison  with  C.  ani,  both  species  being  irregular;  nest  of  twigs,  lined  with  fibrous 
roots,  leaves,  etc.,  in  a tree  or  bush;  eggs  averaging  1.25  X 0.95. 

Subfamily  NEOIVIORPHIN/E  : Cround  Cuckoos. 

Syringes  pseudohronchial ; myological  formula  and  pterylosis  as  in  Crotopliagince.  Tail 
of  ten  feathers,  graduated,  longer  than  the  short,  rounded,  concavo-convex  wings,  which  hug 
the  body  snugly  when  folded,  and  whose  long  inner  secondaries  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
ends  of  the  primaries ; upper  tail-coverts  also  lengthened.  Bill 
not  peculiar.  Feet  large  and  strong,  iu  adaptation  to  terrestrial 
habits,  but  hind  claw  not  peculiar  (as  it  is  in  Centropodince) . 

This  subfamily  has  a certain  gallinaceous  suggestiveuess,  the 
birds  being  more  or  less  pheasant-like  in  external  appearance. 

With  the  possible  or  probable  exception  of  the  genus  Carpo- 
coccyx  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  brought  to  this  connection  by 
some  writers,  the  Neomorphinee  are  exclusively  American,  and 
especially  Neotropical.  Three  genera  belonging  to  this  group 
are  Neomorphus,  Geococcyx,  and  Morococcyx ; from  these  the 
genera  Diplopterus  and  Dromococcyx  appear  to  differ  little,  in 
externals  at  any  rate;  though  they  have  been  put  in  a separate  Fig.  4ic.  — Head  of  Geococcyx, 
subfamily  Diplopterince,  characterized  by  the  greater  elongation  (After  Cassu>  ) 
of  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail  in  Dromococcyx.  Should  the  two 
last-named  genera  prove  to  agree  with  the  Neomorphinee  proper  in  structural  characters,  and 
should  Carpococcyx  be  referable  elsewhere,  the  present  would  become  a compact  and  well- 
characterized  subfamily  of  American  Ground  Cuckoos.  (Subfamily  Saurotlierinee  of  former 
editions  of  the  Key;  but  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  systematic  position  of  the  West  Indian 
Saurothera  makes  it  ineligible  as  the  name-giving  genus.  In  the  most  important  respects 
Saurotliera  is  said  by  Beddard  to  agree  with  Piaya,  Coccyzus,  etc.,  and  thus  to  belong  to  the 
Cuculinee.  On  external  indications  alone  it  is  arranged  by  Shelley  with  Piaya,  Hyetornis, 
etc.,  under  a subfamily  Phoenicophaince.  As  the  name-giving  genus  of  the  present  subfamily 
Neomorphus  Gloger,  1827,  antedates  Geococcyx  Wagler,  1831.  See  Coues,  Auk,  Jan. 
1897,  p.  90;  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  110.) 

GEOCOC'CYX.  (Gr.  yrj,  ge,  the  ground ; kokkv£,  kokkux,  a cuckoo.  Ground  Cuckoos. 
Head  crested;  most  feathers  of  head  and  neck  bristle-tipped;  eyelids  lashed;  whole  plumage 
coarse.  A bare  colored  space  around  eye.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  nearly  straight,  but 
with  culmen  and  commissure  much  decurved  toward  end,  gonys  if  anything  a little  concave, 
and  rictus  ample.  Wings  very  short  and  concavo-convex,  with  long  inner  secondaries  folding 
entirely  over  primaries;  4th,  5th,  and  succeeding  primaries  longer  than  3d,  2d,  and  1st,  which 
rapidly  shorten.  Tail  of  10  long  tapering  feathers,  much  graduated,  making  more  than  I total 
length  of  the  bird.  Feet  large  and  strong,  in  adaptation  to  terrestrial  life ; tarsus  longer  than 
toes,  scutellate  before  and  behind.  Plumage  lustrous  and  variegated  above.  Sexes  substan- 
tially alike.  Eminently  terrestrial ; nest  iu  bushes  ; eggs  numerous.  Two  species:  G.  affinis 
of  Mexico,  and  the  following. 

G.  california'nus.  (Of  California.  Figs.  41G,  417.)  Ground  Cuckoo.  Chaparral 
Cock.  Road  Runner.  Snake  Killer.  Lizard  Bird.  Churca.  Paisano.  Corre- 
CAMINO.  Most  feathers  of  head  and  neck  bristle-tipped;  a naked  area  around  eye;  crown 
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crested;  plumage  coarse.  Adult  £ 9:  Above,  lustrous  bronzy  or  coppery -green,  changing  to 
dark  steel-blue  on  head  and  neck,  to  purplish-violet  on  middle  tail-feathers;  everywhere  except 
on  rump  conspicuously  streaked  with  white,  mixed  with  tawny  on  head,  neck,  and  wings  — 
this  white  and  hull'  streaking  consisting  of  edges  of  the  feathers,  which  are  frayed  out,  fringe- 
like,  producing  a peculiar  effect.  Breast,  throat,  and  sides  of  neck  mixed  tawny-white  and 
black;  other  under  parts  dull  soiled  whitish.  Primaries  white-tipped  and  with  oblique  white 
space  on  outer  webs.  Lateral  tail-feathers  steel-blue  with  green  and  violet  reflections,  their 
outer  webs  fringed  part  way  with  white,  their  tips  broadly  white.  Lower  hack  and  rump, 
where  covered  by  the  folded  wings,  dark-colored  and  unmarked  ; under  surface  of  wings  s< >01  y - 
browu.  Bare  space  around  eye  blue,  bluish-white,  and  orange;  iris  red.  Bill  dark  horn- 
color;  feet  the  same,  the  larger  scales  yellowish.  Young  birds  are  very  similar,  the  iridescence 
developing  with  the  first  growth  of  the  feathers,  as  in  a Magpie;  more  white  and  less  tawny 


Fig.  417. — Ground  Cuckoo,  $ nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 


in  the  streaking.  Nearly  two  feet  long ; tail  a foot  or  less ; wing  6-7  inches ; tarsus  2.00  : hill 
1.66-2.00.  Western  D.  S.,  southerly ; N.  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  through  California  to  Ore- 
gon, and  in  the  interior  to  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  southwestern  Kansas;  E.  to  {>ortions 
of  Oklahoma  and  western  and  southeastern  Texas;  S.  through  much  of  Mexico,  including 
Lower  California ; a common  resident  in  most  of  its  U.  S.  range.  A bird  of  remarkable  aspect, 
noted  for  its  swiftness  of  foot ; aided  by  its  wings  held  as  outriggers,  it  taxes  the  horse  in  a race ; 
feeds  on  fruits,  reptiles,  insects,  laud  mollusks,  sometimes  small  mammals  and  birds.  Nest  in 
bushes  or  low  trees ; a rather  slight  structure  of  twigs,  with  or  without  lining  of  various  finer 
materials,  as  if  the  birds  were  just  learuiug  how  to  build,  with  a diameter  of  about  a foot,  aud 
a depth  of  half  as  much  ; occasionally,  an  old  nest  of  some  other  bird  is  appropriated.  Eggs 
indefinitely  few  or  many,  2 to  12  in  a nest,  perhaps  not  all  laid  by  the  same  9 , ordinarily  4 to 
6,  7,  8,  or  9,  ovate  or  elliptical,  white  in  ground  color  with  an  overlying  chalky  film  which 
may  take  a slight  yellowish  tint,  ranging  in  length  from  1.45  to  1.75,  averaging  1.55  X 1.20. 
They  are,  laid  at  considerable  intervals;  iucubatiou  begins  as  soon  its  a few  are  deposited,  aud 
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is  believed  to  last  18  days  for  each  egg.  The  development  of  the  chicks  is  rapid ; perfectly 
fresh  eggs  and  newly-hatched  young  may  be  found  together;  and  by  the  time  the  last  young 
are  breaking  the  shell  the  others  may  be  graded  up  to  half  the  size  of  the  adult.  The  birds 
are  sometimes  domesticated,  making  amusing  pets.  They  are  singular  birds  — cuckoos  com- 
pounded of  a chicken  and  a Magpie ! 


Subfamily  CUCULIN/E:  Tree  Cuckoos. 


Fig.  418.  — American  Tree  Cuckoo  ( Coccyzus  americanus ), 
reduced.  (From  Tenney,  after  Wilson.) 


Syrinx  tracheobronchial.  Myological  formula  A X Y (no  accessory  feinorocaudal).  Ven- 
tral pteryla  unbranched  on  either  side,  but  more  or  less  extensively  divided  by  a median  space 
into  right  and  left  halves,  this  division  ex- 
tending throughout  in  sundry  American 
genera,  but  not  on  the  neck  in  Old  World 
genera  like  Cuculus.  Tail  invariably  of  10 
soft  feathers,  usually  rounded  or  graduated, 
rarely  square  or  forked,  and  more  or  less 
nearly  equalling  the  wings  in  length.  Wings 
long  and  flat,  not  hugging  the  body  closely 
when  folded,  and  the  point  of  the  primaries 
extending  decidedly  beyond  the  end  of  the 
longest  secondaries  in  the  folded  wing.  Feet 
moderate,  in  adaptation  to  arboreal  life ; no 
peculiarity  of  the  hind  claws.  These  char- 
acters easily  serve  to  distinguish  the  present 
subfamily  from  the  two  foregoing ; but  the 
full  extent  of  their  applicability,  and  therefore  the  content  of  the  subfamily  Cuculince,  remains 
uncertain  for  lack  of  evidence  in  the  cases  of  several  genera.  Regarding  external  characters 
alone,  there  are  17  genera  which  have  the  long  flat  wing,  all  but  two  of  them  exclusively  Old 
World,  and  one  of  these  two  ( Cuculus  itself)  only  a straggler  in  America.  It  is  probable  that 
a subfamily  Coccyzince  can  be  maintained  for  the  American  Tree  Cuckoos,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Old  World,  as  given  in  former  editions  of  the  Key  and  in  the  A.  0.  U.  Suppl. 
List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  110. 

COC'CYZUS.  (Gr.  kokkv(oj,  kokkuzo,  to  cry  “cuckoo!”  k6kkv£,  kokkux , a cuckoo.)  Amer- 
ican Tree  Cuckoos.  Rain-crows.  Head  not  crested ; all  the  feathers  soft.  Bill  about 
equalling  or  rather  shorter  than  head,  stout  at  base,  then  much  compressed,  curved  throughout, 
tapering  to  a rather  acute  tip ; nostrils  basal,  inferior,  exposed,  elliptical.  Wings  pointed,  but 
not  longer  than  tail ; inner  quills  not  folding  over  much  of  the  primaries  ; 3d  and  4th  primaries 
longest,  2d  and  5th  shorter,  1st  much  shorter  still-  Tail  of  soft  rather  tapering  feathers,  with 
very  obtuse  ends;  much  graduated.  Tibial  feathers  flowing;  tarsi  naked,  shorter  than  middle 
toe.  Our  species  are  strictly  arboricole  birds  of  lithe  form,  blended  plumage  and  subdued  colors  ; 
the  head  is  not  crested ; the  tibial  feathers  are  full,  as  in  a hawk ; the  sexes  are  alike,  and  the 
young  scarcely  different;  the  upper  parts  are  uniform  satiny  olive-gray,  or  “ quaker-color,” 
with  bronzy  reflections.  Lay  numerous  plain  greenish  elliptical  eggs,  in  a rude  nest,  of  twigs 
saddled  on  a branch  or  in  a fork.  Though  not  habitually  parasitic,  they  may  slip  an  egg  in 
other  birds’  nests,  or  in  each  other’s,  but  they  are  rarely  guilty  of  egg-sucking.  Oviposition 
is  tardy  or  irregular ; the  nests  usually  contain  eggs  in  different  stages  of  development,  or  eggs 
and  young  together.  They  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  our  streets  and  parks  as  well  as  of 
woodland,  noted  for  their  loud,  jerky  cries,  which  they  are  supposed  to  utter  most  frequently 
in  falling  weather,  whence  their  popular  name,  “ Rain-crow.”  Migratory,  iusectivorous,  and 
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frugivorous.  They  include  in  their  insect  fare  enormous  numbers  of  canker-worms  and  other 
caterpillars  of  the  most  noxious  kinds,  and  are  thus  highly  beneficial  birds  to  man. 

Analysis  oj  Sprcirs  and  Subtptcies, 

Bill  black  and  bluish. 

White  below.  Wings  with  little  or  no  cinnamon.  Tail-feathers  not  broadly  white-ended  . erythrophthalrnu * 

Bill  black  and  yellow.  Tail-feathers  broadly  white-ended. 

White  below’.  Ears  not  dusky.  Wings  extensively  cinnamon. 


Eastern  form anuricanus 

Western  form oecuUmUdit 

Tawny  below’.  Ears  dusky. 

Tawny  tint  uniform . .,*.«»».  minor 

Tawny  tint  bleaching  anteriorly moynardi 


C.  erythrophthal'mus.  (Gr.  epvOpos,  eruthros , reddish  ; u<f)6a\p.6s,  ophthalmos , eye.  Fig. 
420.)  Black-billed  Cuckoo.  Rain-crow.  Adult  <£?:  Bill  blackish  except  occasionally 


Fig.  419. — Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  l nat.  size.  (From  Brelim. ) 


a trace  of  yellowish,  usually  bluish  at  base  below.  Above,  satiny  olive-gray.  Below,  pure 
white,  sometimes  with  a faint  tawny  tinge  on  the  fore-parts.  Wings  with  little  or  no  rufous. 
Lateral  tail-feathers  not  coutrastiug  with  the  central,  their  tips  for  a short  distance  blackish, 
then  obscurely  white ; no  bold  contrast  of  black  with  large  white  spaces.  Bare  circuinocular 
space  livid  ; edges  of  eyelids  red.  Length  1 1.00-12.00  ; exteut  about  15.50 ; wing  5 00-5.50 ; 
tail  6.00-6.50;  bill  under  an  inch.  Very  young  birds  have  the  feathers  of  upper  parts  skirted 
with  whitish  ; bill  and  feet  pale  bluish.  Eastern  U.  S.  and  Canada,  west  to  the  Rocky  Mts., 
N.  to  Labrador,  common  ; rather  more  northerly  than  americantis , being  the  commoner  spe- 
cies in  New  England;  winters  sparingly  in  Florida  and  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  known  to  reach 
South  America;  accidental  in  Europe;  migrates  in  the  U.  S.  mainly  in  Apr.,  May,  Sept.,  Oct., 
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and  breeds  throughout  about  half  of  its  N.  Ain.  range  in  June  and  July,  sometimes  in  May  and 
August.  I have  found  it  nesting  in  Assiniboia  near  the  Dakotan  border.  Nest  preferably  in 
bushes  and  small  trees,  often  quite  near  the  ground,  rarely  on  it,  a frail  Hat  structure  of  twigs, 
with  miscellaneous  softer  materials  for  lining ; eggs  1.10  X 0.80,  pale  bluish  or  greenish,  usually 


Fio.  420.  — Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

deeper-colored,  less  elliptical  and  averaging  smaller  than  those  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
though  probably  not  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty.  They  vary  in  length  from  0.88  to 
1.18,  and  in  breadth  from  0.75  to  0.90;  the  number  found  in  nest  is  usually  3,  4,  or  5,  but  ex- 
ceptionally 2 to  7,  almost  invariably  in  different  stages  of  incubation ; they  are  occasionally 
dropped  in  the  nest  of  the  yellow-billed  species,  but  only  exceptionally  slipped  in  nests  of  other 
birds,  as  a Dove’s,  Robin’s,  Catbird’s,  Flycatcher’s,  Warbler’s,  or  Sparrow’s.  Eggs  variously 
advanced  in  incubation  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  same  nest  with  fledglings  of  different  ages. 

39 
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C.  amerlca'nus.  (Lat.  American.  Figs.  118,  419,  421.)  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  Rain- 
chow.  Rain-dove.  Stokm-ckow.  Chow-chow.  AduIt<J9:  Hill  black,  extensively  yellow 
below  and  on  sides  of  upper  mandible.  Feet  dark  plumbeous.  Above,  satiny  olive-grav.  Be- 
low, pure  white.  Wings  extensively  cinna- 
mon.rufous  on  inner  webs  of  the  quills.  Cen- 
tral tail-feathers  like  back ; rest  black  with 
large  white  tips,  outermost  usually  also 
edged  with  white.  Very  constant  in  color, 
the  chief  variation  being  in  extent  aud  inten- 
sity of  cinnamon  on  wings,  which  sometimes 
shows  through  when  the  wings  are  closed, 
and  even  tinges  the  coverts.  Young  differ 
chiefly  in  having  the  white  ends  of  the  tail- 
feathers  less  trenchant  and  extensive,  the 
black  not  so  pure ; this  state  approaches  the 
condition  of  erythr ophthalmus,  but  does  not 
match  it.  Length  11.00-12.00;  extent  15.50- 
16.50;  wing  about  5.50;  tail  about  6.00; 
bill  a short  inch;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  aud 
claw  rather  more.  Eastern  U.  S.,  rather 
more  southerly  than  the  last  species,  but  N. 
to  Canada;  W.  to  the  limit  of  trees  on  the 
Plains,  S.  in  winter  to  Costa  Rica  and  the 
West  Indies ; accidental  in  Greenland.  Eu- 
rope; breeds  throughout  its  X.  A.  range. 
Nest  a slight  structure  of  twigs,  leaves,  and 
catkins,  on  a bough  or  in  fork  of  a tree  rather 
than  in  a bush,  seldom  so  low  as  that  of  the 
Black-billed  usually  is,  and  up  to  25  feet  or 
more  ; it  is  flat,  about  5 inches  in  diameter  by  2 or  less  deep ; eggs  2 to  8,  oftenest  3,  4,  or  5, 
averaging  1.20  X 0.90,  ranging  in  length  from  1.10  to  1.30,  quite  elliptical,  pale  fugacious 
bluish-green,  fading  paler  still.  In  the  South  they  may  be  takeu  in  May,  but  iu  most  parts  in 
June,  July,  August.  This  species  is  a later  spring  migrant  than  the  other,  on  the  whole  a later 
breeder,  and  rather  earlier  to  leave  in  the  fall ; a few  linger  in  winter  on  our  Gulf  border,  but 
most  pass  on.  Its  eggs  are  not  seldom  dropped  in  nests  of  the  other  species,  but  rarely  in  those 
of  other  birds. 

C.  a.  occidenta'lis.  (Lat.  pertaining  to  the  setting  sun,  i ■ e . western.)  Western  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo.  Rather  larger  than  the  last,  with  stouter  bill;  length  about  12.50 ; wing 
averaging  nearly  6.00 ; tail  over  6.00;  bill  a long  inch,  and  0.35  deep  at  base.  Western  U.  S., 
Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  N.  to  British  Columbia,  S.  through  much  of  Mexico.  Ridgw.  Man. 
1887,  p.  273;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  387  a. 
(Included  under  the  foregoing  in  2d  and  3d  eds.  of  the  Key.) 

C.  minor.  (Lat.  of  less  size,  smaller:  used  to  express  the  comparative  degree  of  the  different 
word  parvus,  small.)  Mangrove  Cuckoo.  Black-eared  Cuckoo.  Bill  much  as  in  amer- 
icanus.  Above,  the  same  quaker-eolor,  but  more  decidedly  ashy-gray  toward  and  on  head. 
Below,  pale  orange-brown.  Wings  suffused  with  color  of  belly.  Auriculars  dark,  in  contrast. 
Tail  as  in  americanus,  but  outer  feather  not  white-edged.  Size  of  the  others,  or  rather  less, 
but  tail  relatively  longer,  nearly  7.00.  West  Indies;  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  S.  to  Central 
and  South  America.  Eggs  as  in  americanus.  (C.  seniculus  of  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key.) 

C.  m.  inay'nardi.  (To  C.  J.  Maynard,  author  of  a valuable  work  on  the  Birds  of  Florida.) 


Fig.  421. — Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 


PSITTACI:  PARROTS. 


Gil 


Maynard’s  Mangrove  Cuckoo.  Rather  smaller  than  the  last ; wing  5.25;  tail  6.50.  Below, 
pale  buff,  bleaching  anteriorly.  The  Baharnan  form,  which  has  also  occurred  ou  the  Florida 
Keys.  Coccyzus  maynardi  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  274  ; C-  minor  maynardi  A.  0.  U.  Suppl. 
List,  1889,  p.  10;  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [386  «.].  Coccygus  smiculus  maynardi  Coues,  Key, 
4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903;  included  under  seniculus  proper  in  earlier  eds. 

CU'CULUS.  (Lat.  cucidus,  the  European  Cuckoo,  C.  canorus .)  Old  World  Tree 
Cuckoos.  Head  not  crested.  Bill  moderate,  not  longer  than  head  or  tarsus.  Nostrils 
rouuded,  pierced  in  a swollen  membrane.  Wings  well  pointed,  longer  than  tail,  reaching  when 
folded  beyond  the  upper  coverts ; the  primaries  barred  crosswise.  Tail  graduated.  Contains 
numerous  species  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Old  World,  one  of  them  accidentally  occurring 
within  our  limits. 

C.  canorus  telephonus.  (Lat.  canorus,  tuneful;  canor,  song,  melody;  cano,  I sing:  not 
well  applied  to  a songless  Picarian  bird  with  non-oscine  syrinx ! Gr.  tele,  afar,  far  off, 
<puvc,  phone,  voice,  sound.)  Kamschatkan  or  Siberian  Cuckoo.  Telephone  Cuckoo. 
General  color  above  gray,  below  white,  the  wings  and  tail  much  barred,  notched,  or  spotted 
with  white,  the  under  parts  barred  with  black.  Length  about  14.00;  wing  9.00  or  more;  tail 
7.00  or  more.  A subspecies  of  the  common  Cuckoo,  inhabiting  Siberia,  of  accidental  occur- 
rence on  the  Pribiloff  Islands  (St.  Paul,  July  4,  1890  : W.  Palmer,  Auk,  Oct.  1894,  p.  325). 
Cucidus  telephonus  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1863,  p.  352.  C-  canorus  telephonus  Stej.  Bull.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  No.  29,  1885,  p.  224;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [388.  1.]. 


Order  PSITTACI;  Parrots. 


Feet  zygodactylous  by  reversion  of  4th  toe,  covered  with  rugose  granular  scales  or  plates; 
bill  strongly  epignathous,  furnished  with  a (frequently  feathered)  cere,  as  in  Birds  of  Prey, 
short  and  extremely  stout  (ex- 
cept in  Nestor ) ; wings  and  tail 
variable  in  form  ; developed  pri- 
maries 10;  secondaries  aquiu- 
tocubital ; rectrices  12  (14  only 
in  Oreopsittacus) . Parrots,  in- 
cluding Macaws,  Cockatoos, 

Lories,  Paroquets,  etc.,  form  one 
of  the  most  strongly  marked 
groups  of  birds,  as  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  peculiar  external 
aspect  as  defined  by  anatomical 
structure.  They  were  formerly 
included  in  an  “order”  Scan- 
sores,  on  account  of  the  paired 
toes,  but  this  is  a comparatively 
trivial  character,  indicating  no 
special  affinity  with  other  yoke- 
toed birds  (see  under  Picarice). 

It  IS  agreed  by  collimon  consent  Fig.  422.  — Curolmn  PnrrOQuefc,  reduced.  (From  Tenney,  ivffcer  Wilson.) 

that  their  peculiarities  entitle  them  to  rank  with  groups  called  orders  in  the  present  volume. 
They  might  not  inaptly  be  styled  Frugivorus  Rap  to  res  ; and  in  some  respects  exhibit  a vague 
analogy  to  Quadrumana  (monkeys)  among  mammals. 

The  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  in  some  genera  peculiarly  brushy  ; it  has  a horny  nail  on 
the  under  side  at  the  end,  like  a human  finger,  and  with  this  aud  its  papillae  or  fringe  on  the 
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other  side  forms  a delieato  tactile  organ.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  prehension,  objects  being 
handled  between  itself  and  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  palatal  surface  of  the  book  of  the  bill 
is  furnished  in  most  genera  with  a set  of  parallel  ridges  forming  a sort  of  file  or  rasp.  The 
tongue  is  borne  upon  a well-developed  hyoideau  skeleton,  among  the  parts  of  which  the  large 
entoglossal  or  glossohyal  is  highly  characteristic,  being  foraminiferous,  or  consisting  of  paired 
halves  connected  at  the  end  by  cartilage;  the  basihyal  develops  a pair  of  parahyal  processes 
besides  the  usual  urohyal,  and  the  cornua  are  composed  of  long  bypobranchials  bearing  jointed 
ceratobrane.hials.  Ability  to  articulate  human  speech  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  faculties  of 
certain  Parrots.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  lingual  peculiarities  just  noticed,  in  connection  with 
certain  syringeal  formations,  for  the  syrinx  is  peculiarly  constructed,  in  several  different  ways. 
The  bronchial  half  rings  may  be  weak  and  separate  cartilages,  or  several  of  them  consolidated 
into  a bony  box ; there  are  three  pairs  of  intrinsic  muscles,  and  the  extrinsic  are  inserted  some- 
times iuto  the  pleural  membrane,  instead  of  the  sternum.  Finally  it  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  the  bill  is  used  in  climbing,  like  a hand  ; the  upper  mandible  being  much  more 
freely  movable  upon  the  skull  than  is  usual  among  birds.  This  mobility  is  secured  by  the 
articulation  instead  of  suture  of  the  maxillae,  premaxillte,  and  nasals  with  the  frontal,  palatals, 
and  jugals.  The  mandibular  symphysis  is  strong,  short,  and  obtuse;  the  lower  jaw  is  like  a 
thumb  as  opposed  to  the  finger-like  upper  jaw,  aud  the  jaws  as  a prehensible  organ  may  be 
likened  to  the  claw  of  a lobster. 

Other  osteological  characters  are : Palate  desmognathous ; nasals  holorhinal ; nasal  sep- 
tum much  ossified  ; bony  orbits  of  eyes  frequently  completed  ring-like  by  union  of  lacrymals 
with  postorbital  processes  of  the  squamosal ; no  basipterygoids.  Cervical  vertebrae  as  a 
rule  14,  rarely  13  or  15;  atlas  either  notched  or  completely  perforated  by  odontoid  pr< >c-ess  of 
axis.  Sternal  ribs  5 or  6 ; sternum  entire  behind,  or  there  fenestrate,  more  rarely  with  one 
pair  of  notches.  Furculum  variable;  weak,  or  without  symphysis,  or  so  defective  as  to  be  re- 
duced to  its  coracoid  end,  or  wanting  entirely.  Tarsometatarsus  short  and  thick,  its  lower  end 
modified  to  suit  the  position  of  4th  toe.  There  are  3 decided  modifications  of  the  carotids  — 
right  and  left  present,  both  running  deep  in  the  vertebrarterial  canal ; or  both  present  and  the 
left  superficial ; or  only  the  left  developed.  In  the  digestive  system:  a well -developed  oeso- 
phageal crop  and  zonary  proventriculus  ; gall  bladder  usually  wanting  (present  in  Cacatua ) ; 
intestines  extremely  variable  in  length  in  different  genera  (at  a maximum  in  Eclcctus).  Oil- 
gland  absent  from  certain  genera,  present  and  tufted  in  others.  Plumage  aftershafted,  in  many 
cases  including  powder-down  feathers,  either  aggregated  in  a pair  of  lumbar  patches,  or  scat- 
tered indefinitely;  spinal  pteryla  forked.  Leg-muscles  singularly  variable : ambiens  present 
and  normal,  present  and  incomplete,  or  absent,  hence  the  order  is  indifferently  homalogonatous 
or  auomalogonatous;  femorocaudal,  semiteudiuosus  and  its  accessory,  present;  accessory 
femorocaudal  absent,  hence  the  normal  formula  A X Y,  as  usual  in  Picarian  birds.  Plantar 
tendons  desmopelmous  in  an  ordinary  way,  in  spite  of  the  zygodactylism. 

Thus,  though  the  order  is  so  definitely  circumscribed  that  no  one  doubts  of  any  bird 
whether  it  be  psittacine  or  not,  Parrots  differ  remarkably  among  themselves  in  certain  struc- 
tural characters  which  in  most  birds  have  a high  classificatory  value.  The  systematic  position 
of  Psittaci  between  Picaricc  and  Accipitres  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  assigned  in  any 
linear  arrangement. 

The  eggs  of  Parrots  are  plural,  white,  and  almost  invariably  laid  in  holes  with  little  or  no 
nidification  ; the  young  hatch  naked  and  helpless,  but  acquire  down  before  fledging.  The 
order  is  mainly  developed  in  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  has  some  representa- 
tives in  both  temperate  zones,  extending  from  lat.  42°  N.  to  lat.  55°  S.  “ Parrots  abound  in 
all  tropical  countries,  but,  except  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  rarely  extend  into  the  tem- 
perate zone.  The  Indian  and  .'Ethiopian  regions  are  poor  in  parrots,  while  the  Australian  is 
the  richest,  containing  many  genera  and  even  whole  families  peculiar  to  it”  (Newton).  A 
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recent  monographer,  Finscii,  recoguised  only  354  species  as  well  determined,  distributing  them 
in  26  genera;  142  species  are  American,  23  African,  and  18  Asiatic;  the  Moluccas  and  New 
Guinea  have  83,  Australia  59,  and  Polynesia  29.  A later  systematist,  Reich  enow,  admits 
430  species,  assigned  to  45  genera  : but  the  latest,  Salvadori,  fiuds  499  species  of  80  genera, 
besides  about  50  more  described  species  he  has  not  succeeded  in  identifying. 

Division  of  Psittaci  into  families  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  ornithologists ; for,  so  vari- 
ously interrelated  are  the  numerous  genera,  that  their  grouping  fluctuates  with  almost  every 
character  or  set  of  characters  selected  for  use  in  classification.  Garrod’s  curious  anatomical 


Fio.  423.  — Carolina  Parroquel,  $ nat.  size.  (From  Brelim,  after  Audubon.) 


investigations,  amplified  and  endorsed  by  Beddard,  show  that  Psittaci  may  be  arranged  in  two 
series,  according  to  characters  afforded  by  the  carotids  and  ambiens:  I.  P A l a: o it n i t ii I d .-e  : 
Carotids  2 (except  in  Cacatua ),  left  normal,  no  ambiens.  II.  Psittacid/E  : Carotids  2, 
left  superficial,  ambiens  present  in  one  series  of  genera,  absent  in  others.  In  the  subfamily 
(1)  Palceornithitue,  there  is  no  further  deviation;  in  (2)  Cacatuincc,  besides  lack  of  right 
carotid  in  Cacatua  itself,  the  orbital  ring  is  completely  ossified,  and  develops  a bony  process 
bridging  the  temporal  fossa ; in  (3)  Stringopina;,  which  includes  the  curious  flightless  Ground 
Parrot  or  Owl  Parrot  of  New  Zealand  ( Stringops  habroptilus) , the  furculum  and  sternal  keel 
are  deficient  or  defective.  Psittacidcc  include  (4)  Arina:,  in  which  the  ambiens  is  present; 
(5)  Pyrrhurince,  in  which  it  is  absent,  without  further  modification ; (6)  Platycercince,  no 
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ambiens,  no  furculum  ; (7)  Chrysotina,  no  ambiens,  a furculum,  no  oil-gland.  There  are  thus 
7 subfamilies  of  2 families  of  Psitlaci,  as  based  solely  upon  the  particular  set  of  anatomical 
characters  utilized  by  Garrod  for  his  purposes.  Hut  this  surprising  result  is  “far  from  being 
satisfactory ; ” it  violates  some  obvious  evidences  of  affinity  in  other  respects,  and  in  particular 
makes  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  order  unintelligible;  it  has  therefore  l>een  rejected 
by  common  consent  of  the  later  monographers,  as  Finhch,  ReiCHENOW,  and  SALVADOR]. 
Reieheuow’s  arrangement  (1881)  presents  9 families,  as  follows:  (I)  PlOXID^E,  American  (ex- 
cept the  African  genus  Poeocephalus ),  short-tailed ; (2)  Con  cm  da:,  all  American,  long-tailed; 
(3)  Psittacida:,  restricted  to  the  African  genera  Psiltacm  and  Coracopsis,  or  the  Jakos  and 
Vasas ; (4)  Paljeornithid.e,  Old  World ; (5)  Trichoglossida;  (or  Loriidee),  the  Lories  and 
Brush-tongued  Paroquets,  of  Australia,  Polynesia,  etc. ; (0)  Micropsittidaj,  a small  family 
of  diminutive  Paroquets  of  the  3 genera  Psittacella,  Cyclopsittacus,  and  Nasiterna,  Austro- 
Malayan  and  Papuan ; (7)  Platycercid.e,  Old  World;  (8)  Peictolophid.e  (or  Cacatutdee), 
Austro-Malayan  and  Papuan,  with  the  New  Zealand  genus  Nestor  forced  into  this  connection; 
(9)  Stringopid.e,  with  the  New  Zealand  genus  Stringops  and  the  Australian  Geopsittacus  and 
Pezoporus.  In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  1891,  Salvadori  arranges  the  Psittaci  as  fol- 
lows; (1)  Nestorid.-e,  one  genus,  New  Zealand;  (2)  Lori i da:,  14  genera,  Austro-Malayan 
and  Polynesian;  (3)  Cyclopsittacida;,  2 genera,  Cyclopsittacus  and  Neopsittacus,  both 
Papuan;  the  group  thus  not  coincident  with  Micropsittidce  as  just  given;  (4)  Cacatuid je: 
(a)  Cacatuince,  5 genera,  Austro-Malayan  and  Papuan,  and  (b)  Calopsittacinoe,  one  Australian 
genus;  (5)  Psittacida;,  with  6 subfamilies:  (a)  Nasiternince,  one  genus,  Papuan;  (b)  Co- 
nurincB,  15  genera,  all  American ; (c)  Pionince,  10  genera,  all  American  except  the  African 
Poeocephalus ; (cl)  Psittacince,  2 African  genera,  Psittacus  and  Coracopsis,  with  the  Papuan 
genus  JDasyptilus;  (e)  PalcEOrnithince,  15  genera,  widely  distributed  in  the  Old  World; 
(/)  Platycerdnce , 11  genera,  Australian  and  Polynesian;  and  (6)  Stringopida,  one  New 
Zealand  genus.  This  arrangement  is  an  improvement  upon  all  earlier  ones,  although  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  confesses  that  it  “ does  not  bring  us  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  mutual 
or  phylogenetic  relations  of  the  families.” 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  certain  genera  of  Psittaci  will  prove  refractory  to  any  scheme 
which  may  be  devised.  Thus,  the  African  Poeocephalus  and  the  Papuan  Dasyptilus  are  inex- 
plicable in  geographical  distribution,  if  they  be  really  members  of  the  respective  subfamilies  to 
which  they  are  assigned  by  Professor  Salvadori.  A number  of  genera  of  chiefly  pygmy  Paroquets 
are  particularly  troublesome ; such  are  Psittacella,  Psittinus,  Psittacida,  Agapornis,  Cyclo- 
psittacus, Bolbopsittacus,  Nasiterna,  Nymphicus,  and  Nanodes.  Nevertheless,  if  we  duly  cor- 
relate anatomical  with  external  characters,  and  both  of  these  with  certain  faunal  considerations, 
we  may  arrive  at  a classification  of  the  Parrots  which  probably  requires  a minimum  of  excep- 
tions to  be  taken  or  anomalies  to  be  further  provided  for.  Without  prejudice  to  a few  questions 
of  fact  which  remain  open,  from  lack  of  information  on  some  structural  points  as  correlated  with 
geographical  distribution,  one  way  out  of  our  present  difficulties  may  be  found  by  recognizing  a 
greater  number  of  families  and  subfamilies,  primarily  divided  into  two  subordinal  or  superfamily 
series.  Thus,  if  we  make  the  genus  Stringops  a family  Stringopida:  of  a suborder  Strix- 
gopes,  characterized  as  ecariuate  and  efurculate,  with  an  ambiens,  complete  bony  orbits,  two 
carotids,  tufted  oil-gland,  soft  plumage  with  a facial  disc  as  iu  Owls,  wings  unfit  for  flight,  etc., 
the  remaining  Parrots  may  form  the 

Suborder  EUPSITTACI,  Carinate  Parrots, 

with  the  furculum  normally  complete,  exceptionally  defective.  With  a single  possible  excep- 
tion, that  of  the  genus  Poeocephalus,  the  Eupsittaci  may  conveniently  and  not  unnaturally  be 
considered  iu  two  series,  Pakeoga?au  and  Neogaean.  1.  Pala:oga:i.  1.  The  Platycer- 
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CiDiE  are  a large  family,  of  wide  distribution  in  the  Old  World,  without  complete  furculum, 
and  in  some  other  respects  related  to  the  Stringopes,  especially  through  such  genera  as  Pezo- 
porus,  Geopsittacus,  and  Melopsittacus.  The  family  includes  terrestrial  genera,  as  does  no  other 
of  this  suborder;  the  orbits  are  incomplete,  the  tongue  is  ordinary,  and  the  bill  has  the  usual 
rasp-like  palatal  surface ; the  tail  is  long,  as  a rule.  Other  genera  than  the  three  named  are 
Neopliema,  Cyanorhamphus,  Psephotus,  Barnardius,  Porphyrocephalus,  and  Platycercus  (for 
Nymphicus  and  Nanodes  see  below).  2.  The  PaR/EORNItiiid.-e  are  likewise  a large,  widely-dis- 
tributed family,  sharing  the  incomplete  orbits  of  the  preceding  family,  but  having  the  furculum 
complete;  bill  with  the  rasp  and  tongue  simple;  two  carotids;  an  oil-gland;  no  ambiens. 
Unquestionable  genera  of  this  family,  besides  Palceornis,  are  Eclectus,  Geoffroyus,  Tanygna- 
thus,  Prioniturus,  Polytelis,  Ptistes , Pyrrhulopsis,  Aprosmictus,  and  Loriculus.  3.  Agapor- 
NiTHiDiE?  The  Ethiopian  genus  Agapornis  lacks  a completed  furculum  (in  this  respect 
agreeing  with  the  genus  Psittacula , of  the  Neogaean  series),  and  appears  to  represent  a teuahle 
family  type.  With  this  genus  appear  to  be  related  a number  of  Palseogsean  pygmy  Parrots, 
such  as  Psittinus,  Psittacella,  Cyclopsittacus,  Bolbopsittacus,  which  have  a furculum,  and  even 
Micropsitta  (or  Nasiterna) . But  at  present  neither  the  families  Micropsittidm  nor  Cyclopsit- 
tacidee  can  be  satisfactorily  diagnosticated.  Among  these  equivocal  genera  it  seems  possible 
that  three  families  may  be  implicated.  Bolbopsittacus  approaches  the  next  family  in  the  longi- 
tudinal instead  of  transverse  striation  of  the  palatal  surface  of  the  hook  of  the  bill ; the  bill  is 
unnotched ; in  Cyclopsittacus  and  Psittinus  the  hook  is  notched ; in  Micropsitta  the  tail  is 
mucrouate.  4.  Nestoridae.  The  isolated  New  Zealand  genus  Nestor  is  the  ouly  living  rep- 
resentative of  this  family,  in  which  there  are  an  ambiens,  an  oil-gland,  two  carotids  with  the 
left  superficial,  a furculum,  and  incomplete  orbital  ring.  The  bill  is  notably  elongate,  without 
transverse  striaj  under  the  hook  ; in  which  latter  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  fringed  tongue,  this 
family  approaches  the  next.  5.  Loriidje  or  Triciioglossid.e.  In  the  Lories  or  Brush- 
tongued  Parrots,  highly  characteristic  of  Australia,  Papua,  and  Polynesia,  but  absent  from 
New  Zealand,  the  tongue  has  the  peculiarity  indicated  by  the  name,  the  papillae  being  highly 
developed  and  reversible  when  the  tongue  is  protruded ; the  bill  has  no  transverse  rugae,  and 
is  short  and  stout,  with  simple  culmen;  the  ambiens  is  lost  (always?);  the  furculum  is  com- 
plete ; there  are  two  carotids,  and  a tufted  oil-gland.  Among  the  undoubted  genera  of  this 
family  (which  does  not  include  the  genus  Loriculus,  however),  there  is  much  variation  in  ex- 
ternal form,  and  probably  several  subfamilies  are  implicated ; I only  name  the  Oreopsittacince, 
with  one  Papuan  genus  and  species,  unique  in  the  whole  order  in  having  14  rectrices.  The 
equivocal  Australian  genus  Nanodes  (or  Lathamus ) may  belong  here,  rather  than  in  Platy- 
cercidee,  as  it  is  brush -tongued,  with  a furculum,  orbital  riug,  no  ambiens,  etc.  6.  Caca- 
tuida:.  This  Austro-Malayan  and  Papuan  family  is  well-marked  by  the  bony  temporal  bar, 
in  addition  to  the  completed  bony  orbits ; there  is  no  ambiens,  and  great  variability  in  the 
carotids  and  oil-gland ; carotid  single  and  sinistral  as  a rule.  The  bill  is  transversely  rugose 
under  the  hook,  and  the  tongue  is  simple ; the  head  is  conspicuously  crested.  There  are  sev- 
eral subfamilies.  The  Cacatuince  have  feathered  cheeks  and  short  tails ; in  Microglossince  the 
cheeks  are  naked  and  the  tail  is  short ; in  Calopsittacince  the  tail  is  pointed  with  narrow  feath- 
ers. The  curious  genus  Nymphicus  seems  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the  Cockatoos  than  to 
any  others,  and  may  represent  a fourth  subfamily,  Nymphicince.  7.  Psittacitre,  in  a re- 
stricted sense,  are  definable  by  exclusion  of  the  particular  combinations  of  characters  of  other 
Palseogsean  families.  There  are  two  carotids,  the  left  superficial ; a complete  furculum ; incom- 
plete orbits ; the  ambiens  equivocal.  The  tail  is  short ; the  cheeks  are  more  or  less  denuded, 
as  a rule ; there  is  no  crest,  and  the  sexes  are  alike.  The  bill  has  the  usual  rasp,  as  in  all 
groups  except  the  Lories,  Nestors,  and  allies.  This  family  is  characteristically  Ethiopian,  with 
an  outlying  Papuan  representative,  and  may  include  three  subfamilies : Psittacince,  type  Psit- 
tacus  erithacus,  the  common  gray  red-tailed  Jako  of  Africa,  and  subtype  Coracopsis,  the  black 
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Madagascan  Vasas;  Pamcephalina,  the  ordinary  green  or  brown  African  Parrots,  so  similar  to 
the  American  Amazons ; and  the  Papuan  black  Parrot,  Dusyptilina,  of  one  genus  and  species. 
II.  Nkogjei.  8.  Pionidje  are  the  short-tailed  green  Amazons  and  some  other  Parrots  of 
tropical  America,  agreeing  in  a complete  furculuin,  two  carotids,  no  ambiens  (except  Cairn) ; 
the  cere  always  naked.  Leading  genera  of  this  family  are  Chrysotia,  J'ionus,  Pachynut,  and 
Brotogerys , without  oil-gland,  and  forming  the  true  Pionina;  more  special  types  are  Deroptyua, 
Pionopsittacus,  Triclaria,  Urochroma,  Caica  (?)  and  Gypopaittacim,  with  an  oil-gland,  probably 
representing  another  subfamily,  Pionopsittacinec.  9.  Pbittaculiij^E.  Certain  short-tailed 
pygmy  American  Parrots  differ  notably  from  the  other  Xeogman  forms  in  the  absence  of  a com- 
plete furculum,  as  well  as  of  an  ambiens,  in  which  respects  they  agree  with  the  Pabeogaean 
genus  Agapornis ; and  if  the  distinction  of  New  World  from  Old  World  forms  does  not  break 
dowu  in  this  case,  they  must  be  regarded  as  a different  family.  They  differ  from  the  Pionida 
in  possessing  an  oil-gland.  The  orbital  ring  is  incomplete.  There  are  numerous  species  of 
the  siugle  genus  Psittacida,  in  which  the  sexes  differ  in  color.  All  remaining  American  Par- 
rots constitute  the 


Family  ARID  AH : Macaws,  etc., 

being  the  long-tailed  Neogaean  forms  commonly  rated  as  a subfamily  Arina  or  Conurina  of 
Psittcicidce.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  birds  to  possess  a complete  furculum,  an  ambiens  (want- 
ing in  Pyrrhura),  an  oil-gland,  and  two  carotids,  the  left  superficial;  in  which  respects  they 
represent  an  ancestral  type.  In  one  subfamily,  the  Arina  proper  or  Macaws,  the  orbital  ring 
varies  in  completeness ; the  face  is  more  or  less  denuded ; the  size  is  great,  with  long  gradu- 
ated tail,  and  the  colors  are  very  showy,  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  green.  The  genera  are  Ara. 
Anodorhynchus,  and  Cyanopsittacus.  The  other  genera  of  Arida  form  the 

Subfamily  CONURIN/E:  Wedge-tailed  American  Parrots, 

of  medium  and  small  size  and  mostly  green  color,  with  or  without  red  or  yellow ; the  cheeks 
and  usually  also  the  cere  feathered;  the  tail  wedged.  The  orbital  riug  is  generally  complete 
(incomplete  in  Myopsittacus  and  Bolborhynchus)  ■ The  chief  exception  to  the  compactness  of 
this  group  is  afforded  by  the  genus  Pyrrhura,  which  lacks  an  ambiens  and  has  the  cere  naked. 
Several  genera,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  following  : 

CONU'RUS.  (Gr.  Karos-  konos,  a cone;  ovpa,  oura,  tail;  cuneate-tail.)  Conures.  Par- 
roquets.  Tail  lengthened,  nearly  equalling  wings,  cuneate,  with  tapering  feathers,  graduated 
nearly  half  its  length.  Face  entirely  feathered  excepting  a slight  space  about  eye.  Nostrils 
in  feathered  cere  (in  our  species).  Bill  very  stout,  with  bulging  lateral  outline,  broadly  rounded 
culmen  aud  gonys,  and  toothed  or  lobed  commissure.  Tarsi  very  short,  much  less  than  inner 
anterior  toe;  outer  anterior  longer  than  outer  posterior  toe.  Feet  granular-reticulate,  becoming 
seutellate  on  toes.  Wings  pointed ; in  our  species  2d  aud  3d  primaries  longest,  1st  and  4th 
subequal  and  shorter.  A large  genus  of  tropical  America,  of  about  30  species,  with  one  U.  S. 
species,  which  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  the  nostrils  hidden  in  feathers  aud  4th  primary 
not  attenuated;  it  is  type  of  Conuropsis  Salvad.  1891. 

C.  carolinen  sis.  (Lat.  Carolinian.  Figs.  422,  423.)  Carolina  CoxtRE.  Parroqiet 
or  Parrakeet.  Ivelinky.  Green;  head  yellow;  face  red;  bill  white;  feet  flesh-color; 
wings  more  or  less  variegated  with  blue  and  yellow.  Sexes  alike.  Young  simply  green. 
Length  12.50-13  50;  extent  21.00-22.50;  wing  7.00-8.00 ; tail  6.00-7.00.  Southern  States; 
up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Missouri  region;  W.  to  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory; 
in  180G  found  iu  midwinter  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  by  Pike’s  Expedition;  recently  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Iowa;  formerly  strayed  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  but  of  late 
has  receded  eveu  from  the  Carolinas ; still  locally  abundant  only  in  Florida,  less  so  in  Arkansas 
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and  the  Indian  Territory.  But  it  would  seem  that  if  the  cruel  and  wanton  slaughter  to  which 
the  geutle  creatures  are  subjected  by  idlers  goes  on,  they  must  before  loug  be  exterminated. 
Gregarious,  frugivorous,  and  grauivorous ; not  regularly  migratory,  but  roving  and  sporadic. 
Said  to  breed  in  companies  in  hollow  trees;  also  to  build  open  nests  on  horizontal  boughs  of  cy- 
press; eggs  white,  1.40  X 1.05,  variable  in  shape,  rough  in  texture ; normal  number  and  time 
of  laying  unknown;  in  captivity  3-5,  June-September. 

RHYNCIIOPSIT'TA.  (Gr.  pvyx_os,  hrugchos,  beak,  and  \lnrra,  psitta,  for  ct/,  yp-irraKos, 

or  o-frraKij,  psittace,  psittakos,  or  sittace,  a parrot.)  Beaked  Parrots.  Bill  very  large, 
compressed,  with  flat  gonys  and  long  hook  of  upper  mandible.  Cere  densely  feathered,  as  in 
the  foregoing,  the  nostrils  in  the  feathers.  Tail  cuueate,  graduated  one-third  its  length.  Size 
large.  One  Mexican  species. 

R.  pachyrhyn'cha.  (Gr.  naxvi,  pachus,  thick;  and  pvyxos-)  Thick-billed  Parrot. 
Greeu,  brightest  on  cheeks  and  ears ; spot  before  eye  and  under  surface  of  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  blackish;  primary  under  coverts  yellow;  forehead,  lores,  line  over  eye,  edge  and  bend 
of  wings,  and  thighs,  dark  red;  bill  black;  feet  dark.  Young  simply  green,  with  little  if  any 
red  or  yellow,  and  the  bill  whitish  for  the  most  part.  Length  16.00-17.00;  wing  about  10.00; 
tail  about  7.00,  graduated  2.50;  bill  1.50  along  chord  of  culmen,  rather  more  in  depth.  High- 
lands of  Mexico,  north  casually  to  the  Chiricahua  mountains,  Arizona;  specimen  in  Mas. 
Acad.  Phila.  labelled  Bio  Grande,  J.  W.  Audubon,  Baird,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  66;  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  in  S.  W.  Texas  and  S.  New  Mexico,  Bidgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  269; 
not  previously  admitted  in  the  Key ; A.  O.  U.  Hypothetical  List,  1886,  p.  354 ; 1895, 
p.  330,  No.  16. 
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Bill  epignathous,  cered;  feet  not  zygodactylous.  Bapacious  birds  ( Raptores , Raptatores  or 
Accipitres  of  authors,  Aetomorphce  of  Huxley)  form  a fairly  natural  assemblage,  to  which  this 
expression  furnishes  a clew. 

(Parrots,  probably  the  only  other 
birds  with  strongly  hooked  and 
truly  cered  bill,  are  yoke-toed.) 

Raptores  present  several  osteo- 
logical  and  other  anatomical 
characters.  Sternum  ample  and 
deep  keeled,  its  posterior  margin 
doubly  or  singly  notched  or  fe- 
nestrate on  each  side,  or  entire 
with  central  emargination ; fur- 
culuin  anchylosed  or  not.  Angle 
of  mandible  not  recurved ; max- 
illo-palatines  united  to  an  ossified 
septum ; rostrum  arched  and 
hooked ; basipterygoids  present 
or  absent;  skull  desmognathous 
(after  a fashion)  and  holorhinal. 

Hallux  always  present,  usually 
valid  and  insistent ; outer  toe  re- 
versible in  some  cases,  never  per-  Fig-  424. — Death  as  a bird  of  prey.  (From  Michelet.) 

manently  reversed.  Ainbiens  present  (except  in  Striges ) ; biceps  slip  absent ; all  excepting 
Gypogeranides  and  some  Cathartides  possess  the  femorocaudal,  but  not  its  accessory,  nor  the 
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semitendinosus  nor  its  accessory  (excepting  Cathartides,  which  have  the  two  last  named,  and 
Gypogeranides,  which  have  these  and  the  accessory  femorocaudal).  Cceca  present  (except  in 
Cathartides).  Oil-gland  present  in  all,  nude  in  Cathartides  and  as  a rule  in  Striges.  After- 
shafts  present  (usually),  lacking  in  Pandion  and  nearly  all  Striges , and  all  Cathartides;  wing 
aquintocubital.  Powder  down  patches  sometimes  occur;  there  are  two  carotids ; the  syrinx, 
when  developed,  is  of  ordinary  broncho-tracheal  character,  or  bronchial  (Striges).  The  nature 
is  altricial,  yet  ptiloptedic,  the  young  being  downy  when  hatched,  and  long  fed  by  the  parents  in 
the  nest.  The  alimentary  canal  varies  with  the  families,  hut  differs  from  that  of  vegetarian  birds, 
in  adaptation  to  exclusively  animal  diet.  In  the  higher  types,  the  whole  structure  betokens 
strength,  activity,  and  ferocity,  carnivorous  propensities  and  predaceous  nature.  Most  of  the 
smaller,  or  weaker,  species  feed  much  upon  insects;  others  more  particularly  upon  reptiles, 
and  fish ; others  upon  carrion ; hut  the  majority  prey  upon  other  birds,  and  small  mammals, 
captured  in  open  warfare.  To  this  end,  the  claws  no  less  than  the  beak  are  specially  adapted, 
by  their  development  in  the  “talons”  which  we  constantly  associate  with  our  ideas  of  Birds 
of  Prey.  These  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  are  as  a rule  of  great  size,  strength,  crook- 
edness, and  acuteness;  also  peculiar  in  being  convex  on  the  sides,  gradually  narrowed  to  tin- 
point,  and  little  or  not  excavated  underneath.  Inner  claw  larger  than  outer;  hinder  smaller 
than  middle;  all  very  flexibly  jointed,  so  that  they  may  he  strongly  bent  underneath  the  t<>es, 
carrying  to  the  extreme  the  grasping  power  of  the  feet.  Legs  muscular  and  largely  free  from 
the  body,  feathered  to  the  suffrago  or  beyond ; when  unfeathered,  the  tarsal  envelop  varies  in 
character.  Wings  ample,  and,  as  usual  in  birds  below  Passeres,  the  coverts  long  and  numerous, 
covering  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  folded  wing.  The  tail,  very  variable  in  shape,  has  12 
rectrices  (with  rare  exceptions  as  14  in  Thalassoaetus,  Neophron,  etc.). 

Representatives  of  this  order  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  divisible  into 
four  primary  groups,  of  more  classificatory  value  than  that  attaching  to  average  families  in 
ornithology,  and  therefore  to  be  held  as  superfamilies  or  suborders.  One  of  these,  Gypogeran- 
ides, consists  of  the  single  remarkable  Serpentarius  serpentarius,  the  Secretary-bird  or  Serpent- 
eater  of  Africa ; this  shows  a curious  grallatorial  analogy,  being  mounted  on  long  legs  like  a 
Crane,  and  has  several  important  structural  modifications.  The  other  three  are  Striges  or 
Owls;  Accipitres  or  Hawks,  Eagles,  etc.,  including  Old  World  Vultures;  and  Cathartides  or 
American  Vultures  — these  last  more  different  from  the  others  collectively  than  the  rest  are 
from  one  another.  All  are  well  represented  in  this  country.  They  are  recognizable  at  a 
glance,  but  the  following  analysis  will  serve  to  place  the  characters  of  the  suborders  and  their 
respective  families  in  strong  relief. 

Analysis  oj  Suborders  and  Families. 

Feet  scarcely  raptorial,  with  weak,  blunt,  lengthened,  little  curved  or  contractile  claws.  Hind  toe  elevated,  not 
more  than  half  as  long  as  outer  toe,  with  small  claw  ; middle  toe  lengthened  ; outer  toe  not  versatile  ; front  toes 
all  webbed  at  base ; basal  joint  of  middle  toe  longer  than  either  of  the  succeeding  ones.  Nostrils  large,  perfo- 
rate. Bill  little  raptorial,  lengthened  and  somewhat  contracted  in  continuity,  tonua  never  lobed  or  toothed,  tip 
blunt,  little  hooked.  Head  largely  naked.  Index  digit  with  a large  claw.  No  lower  larynx,  cceca,  aftershafts, 
or  tuft  of  oil-gland.  Ambiens  present ; femorocaudal  present  or  absent : semitendinosus  and  its  accessory  pres- 
ent plantar  tendons  sympelmous,  but  flexors  after  fusion  split  into  tendons  for  2d -4th  toes,  and  others  for  lst- 


3d  toes CATHARTIDES 

Diurnal ; gressorial  ; feed  exclusively  on  carrion Cathartid.*: 


Feet  highly  raptorial,  with  large,  strong,  sharp,  curved,  contractile  claws.  Hind  toe  not  elevated,  lengthened,  more 
than  half  as  long  as  outer  toe,  with  large  claw ; outer  toe  often  versatile ; front  toes  with  slight  basal  webbing 
between  outer  and  middle,  or  none.  Nostrils  small,  imperforate.  Bill  short,  stout,  very  seldom  contracted  in 
its  continuity,  tomia  often  once  or  twice  lobed  or  toothed,  tip  sharp,  much  hooked.  Head  feathered  completely 
or  in  greatest  part.  Cceca  present,  long  or  very  small.  Plumage  with  or  without  aftershafts.  Ambiens  present 
or  absent.  Femorocaudal  present.  Semitendinosus  and  its  accessory  absent.  As  a rule,  saltatorial.  and  kill 
their  prey. 

Physiognomy  not  peculiar ; no  great  lateral  expansion  of  the  cranium  or  thickening  of  its  walls  with  diploe  ; 
eyes  looking  sideways ; no  facial  disc  or  only  an  imperfect  one ; base  of  bill  not  hidden  by  appressed 
feathers.  Nostrils  wholly  in  the  cere.  Tomia  usually  toothed  or  lobed.  No  external  ear-conch.  Outer 
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toe  not  shorter  than  inner,  and  rarely  versatile.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  longer  than  the  next.  Feet 
with  rare  exceptions  mostly  or  entirely  naked  of  feathers,  scutellate  or  reticulate,  or  both  ; toes  always 
bare  and  scaly.  Sternum  commonly  single-notched  or  -fenestrate  on  each  side,  sometimes  entire.  Oil- 
gland  tufted.  Plumage  compact,  usually  aftershafted  ; flight  audible.  Ambiens  present.  Diurnal 

ACCIPITRES 

Outer  toe  not  reversible,  and  plumage  usually  aftershafted.  Feet  sympelmous  or  desmopelmous : 
tendon  of  flexor  perforaus  supplying  2d-4th  toes,  that  of  flexor  hallucis  going  to  1st  toe  and  by 

vinculum  to  2d  toe Falconidjs 

Outer  toe  reversible,  and  plumage  without  aftershafts.  Feet  sympelmous,  but  tendon  of  flexor  per- 

forans  going  to  2d— 1th  toes,  that  of  flexor  hallucis  to  all  the  toes PandionidjE 

Physiognomy  peculiar  by  reason  of  great  lateral  expansion,  lengthwise  contraction  and  diploic  thickening  of 
the  often  unsymmetrical  cranium ; eyes  looking  forward,  surrounded  with  a radiated  disc  of  modified 
feathers,  in  front  appressed,  antrorse,  hiding  base  of  bill.  Nostrils  usually  at  edge  of  the  cere.  Tomia 
never  lobed  or  toothed.  A large  external  ear-conch  often  developed.  Outer  toe  completely  versatile, 
shorter  than  inner  toe.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  not  longer  than  second,  much  shorter  than  the  penul- 
timate one.  Feet  usually  feathery  or  bristly  to  or  on  the  toes.  Oil-gland  nude.  Plumage  usually  with- 
out aftershafts,  soft  and  lax  ; flight  noiseless.  Ambiens  absent.  Feet  desmopelmous,  tendon  of  flexor 
perforans  to  2d-4th  toes,  that  of  flexor  hallucis  to  hind  toe,  only  by  vinculum  acting  also  on  2d-4th  toes. 

Nocturnal STRIGES 

Sternum  entire  behind,  with  central  emargination ; furculum  anchylosed.  Middle  claw  pectinate. 

Facial  disc  complete,  triangular Aluconid^e 

Sternum  notched  or  fenestrate ; furculum  free.  Middle  claw  not  pectinate.  Facial  disc  circular 
when  complete Stbigid.sc 

Suborder  STRIGES:  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey;  Owls. 

(Accipitres  Nocturnes , or  Nyctliarpages.) 

Head  very  large,  and  especially  broad  from  side  to  side,  but  shortened  lengthwise,  the 
“face”  thus  formed  further  defined  by  a more  or  less  complete  “ruff,”  or  circlet  of  radiating 
feathers  of  peculiar  texture,  on  each  side.  Eyes  very  large,  looking  more  or  less  directly  for- 
ward, set  in  a circlet  of  radiating  bristly  feathers,  and  overarched  by  a superciliary  shield. 
External  ears  extremely  large,  often  provided  with  an  operculum  or  movable  flap,  presenting 
the  nearest  approach,  among  birds,  to  the  ear-couch  of  mammals.  Bill  shaped  much  as  in  or- 
dinary Accipitres,  but  thickly  beset  at  base  with  close-pressed  antrorse  bristly  feathers,  and 
never  toothed.  Nostrils  large,  commonly  opening  at  edge  of  cere  rather  than  entirely  in  its 
substance.  Hallux  of  average  length,  never  obviously  elevated  ; outer  toe  more  or  less  perfectly 
versatile  (never  permanently  reversed),  shorter  than  inner  toe;  its  first  three  joints  very  short, 
altogether  not  as  long  as  the  succeeding  one ; basal  joint  of  middle  toe  not  longer  than  the  next. 
Claws  all  very  long,  much  curved,  and  extremely  sharp,  that  of  middle  toe  pectinate  in  some 
species.  As  a rule,  tarsi  more  or  less  completely  feathered,  and  whole  foot  often  thus  covered. 
Among  numerous  osteological  characters  may  he  mentioned  frequent  asymmetry  of  skull;  wide 
separation  of  inner  and  outer  tablets  of  brain-case  by  intervention  of  spongy  diploe ; spongy 
inaxillo-palatines  and  lacrymals,  which  latter  long  persist  distinct ; desmognathous  palate ; 
holorhinal  nostrils;  basipterygoid  processes;  commonly  mauubriated  and  4-notcbed  (if  not 
entire)  sternum ; a peculiar  structure  of  tarso-metatarsus ; a particular  arrangement  of  bones 
about  the  shoulder-joiut,  and  weakness  of  furculum  when  not  anchylosed  with  sternum.  The 
cervical  vertebrae  appear  to  bo  constantly  14.  Five  pairs  of  ribs  reach  the  steruum.  Gullet 
capacious,  but  not  dilated  into  a special  crop ; gizzard  only  moderately  muscular ; intestines 
short  and  wide;  cceca  extremely  long,  club-shaped,  sometimes  largely  dilated  at  the  ends. 
Syrinx  wholly  bronchial,  with  one  pair  of  intrinsic  and  one  of  extrinsic  muscles.  Oil-gland 
nude  or  barely  tufted.  Ambiens  absent,  as  also  semitendinosus  and  accessory,  accessory  femo- 
rocaudal,  biceps  slip,  and  expansor  of  secondaries;  femorocaudal  present.  Feet  desmopelmous, 
in  the  peculiar  way  abovesaid.  Wings  aquintocubital.  The  feathers  have  no  aftershaft,  or 
exceptionally  a very  small  one,  and  the  general  plumage  is  very  soft  and  blended. 

The  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  their  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy, independently  of  the  technical  characters  that  mark  them  as  a natural,  sharply-defined 
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group.  They  are  highly  monomorphic,  without  extremes  of  aberrant  form;  but  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  collectively  defined  is  a measure  of  the  difficulty  of  their  rigid  subdivision,  which 
is  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  trivial,  although 
evident,  circumstance  of  presence  or  absence  of  the  peculiar  “ horns”  that  many  species  pos- 
sess. These  are  tufts  of  lengthened  feathers  rising  over  the  eyes  from  the  forehead,  commonly 
called  “ear-tufts;”  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ears,  and  are  more  appropriately 
named  “ plumicorns,”  or  feather-horns.  More  reliable  characters  may  be  drawn  from  the 
structure  of  the  external  ear  and  facial  disc,  the  modifications  of  which  appear  to  bear  directly 
upon  mode  of  life;  these  parts  being  as  a rule  most  highly  developed  in  the  triore  n<x-turnal 
species ; some  points  of  internal  structure  have  been  found  correspondent.  Thus,  one  group, 


Fig.  425.  — “ Est  illis  Strigibus  nomen  ; sed  nominis  hujus 

Causa  quod  horrendfi  stridere  nocte  solent.”  — Ovid,  Fasti , vi.  139. 

“ Screech-owls  they  ’re  called,  because  with  dismal  cry 
In  darkling  night  from  place  to  place  they  fly.” 

of  which  the  Barn  Owl,  Aluco  flammeus,  is  type,  is  very  distinct  in  the  angular  contour  and 
high  development  of  the  facial  disc,  pectination  of  middle  claw,  and  other  characters  upon 
which  a family  Aluconidce  may  be  established.  Probably  the  rest  of  the  suborder  fall  in  two 
subdivisions  of  a single  family  Strigidcc,  the  essential  characters  of  which  have  already  been 
contrasted  with  those  of  Aluconidce. 

The  nearest  relatives  of  Striges,  outside  their  own  order,  are  Caprimulgi  — the  relationship 
being  really  very  close  through  the  genus  Stenlornie.  As  is  well  known,  Owls  are  eminently 
nocturnal  birds ; but  to  this  rule  there  are  numerous  striking  exceptions.  This  general  habit 
is  correspondent  to  the  modification  of  the  eyes,  the  size  and  structure  of  which  enable  the 
birds  to  see  by  night,  and  cause  them  to  sutler  from  the  glare  of  sunlight.  Most  species  pass 
the  daytime  secreted  in  hollow  trees,  or  dense  foliage  and  other  dusky  retreats,  resuming  their 
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wonted  activity  after  nightfall.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  plumage,  their  flight  is 
perfectly  noiseless,  like  the  mincing  steps  of  a cat ; and  no  entirely  fanciful  analogy  has  been 
drawn  betweeu  these  birds  and  the  feline  carnivora  that  chiefly  prey  stealthily  in  the  dark. 
The  nest  is  commonly  a rude  affair  of  sticks  gathered  in  the  various  places  of  diurnal  resort ; 
the  eggs  are  several  (commonly  3-6),  white,  subspherical.  The  $?,  as  a rule,  is  larger  than 
$ , but  the  sexes  are  alike  in  color;  the  coloration  is  commonly  blended  and  diffuse,  difficult  of 
concise  description.  Owls  feed  entirely  upon  animal  substances,  and  capture  their  prey  alive 
— small  quadrupeds  aud  birds,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  even  fish.  Like  most  other  Rap  tores, 
they  eject  from  the  mouth,  after  a meal,  bones,  hair,  feathers,  and  other  indigestible  sub- 
stances, made  up  into  a pellet.  They  are  noted  for  their  loud  outcries,  so  strange  aud  often  so 
lugubrious,  that  it  is  no  wonder  traditional  superstition  places  these  dismal  night-birds  in  the 
category  of  things  ill-omened.  Besides  the  well-known  lines  which  are  set  beneath  two  of  the 
accompanying  figures,  the  reader  may  recall  the  Owl  as  among  the  ‘portents  weird’  which 
foretell  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Carthage,  when,  deserted  by  ‘pious’  iEneas,  she 
resolves  to  die. 

44  Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 
Sfepe  queri,  et  longas  in  fleturn  ducere  voces.”  — Verg  , 2En.y  iv.  4G2. 

The  hoot-owl,  brooding  ominous  above 

Her  fateful  house,  is  wearing  dismal  night  away 

With  wild  vociferation.  Portents  weird,  etc. 

Owls  are  among  the  most  completely  cosmopolitan  birds ; with  minor  modifications  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  their  general  habits  are  much  the  same  the  world  over.  A difficulty 
of  correctly  estimating  the  number  of  species  arises  from  the  fact  that  many,  especially  of  the 
more  generali2ed  types,  have  a wide  geographical  distribution,  and,  as  in  nearly  all  such  cases, 
they  split  iuto  more  or  less  easily  recognized  races,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  at  present  a 
matter  of  opinion  rather  than  a settled  issue.  About  200  species  pass  current ; out  of  about  50 
generic  names  now  iu  vogue,  probably  less  than  one-half  represent  some  structural  peculiarity. 


Family  ALUCONIDAC  : Barn  Owls. 

(Fain.  STRIGID.E  of  A.  0.  U.  Lists.) 

Two  genera  of  Owls,  Aluco  and  Heliodilus,  differ  so  much  from  other  Striges  that  they 
may  properly  constitute  a family  apart  from  Strigidee.  The  prime  character  is  anchylosis  of 
furculum  with  sternum,  which  latter  bone  has  no  manubrium  in  front  and  is  entire  behind  (un- 
usual ; compare  fig.  56).  There  is  no  bony  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  extensor  tendon  of  the 
toes.  External  characters  are : facial  disc  and  outer  ear-parts  highly  developed,  the  former 
not  circular,  but  rather  triangular,  the  latter  symmetrical ; middle  aud  inner  toes  of  about  equal 
lengths;  inner  edge  of  middle  claw  serrate  or  jagged,  simulating  the  pectination  seen  in  Capri- 
mulgidce,  to  which  birds  these  Owls  are  curiously  related  through  Steatornis.  The  pterylosis, 
as  well  as  pattern  of  coloration,  is  peculiar ; the  plumage  is  very  downy ; the  habits  of  the 
species  are  eminently  nocturnal.  The  leading  genus,  Aluco,  of  several  species  or  races,  is 
nearly  cosmopolitan,  being  absent  only  from  high  latitudes  and  some  insular  regions.  The 
other  genus,  Heliodilus,  is  a Madagascan  type.  A third  genus,  Phodilus  or  Photodilus,  of 
which  one  species,  P.  badius.  inhabits  portions  of  eastern  Asia,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Borneo, 
is  the  connecting  link  with  the  other  family,  and  now  removed  thereto,  though  long  kept  in 
the  present  one.  It  has  no  manubrium  sterni  and  no  bony  canal  of  the  tarso- metatarsus,  but 
the  sternum  is  notched  behind,  and  the  incomplete  clavicles  do  not  reach  its  keel ; the  outer 
toe  has  only  4 phalanges.  The  general  external  aspect  of  P.  badius  resembles  that  of  the 
Barn  Owls.  — N.  B.  Adoption  of  Aluco  for  Barn  Owls,  instead  of  Strix,  requires  the  present 
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family  to  bp  called  Aluconidm,  instead  of  Strigidee;  which  latter  name  is  to  lx-  applied  to  the 
succeeding  family.  The  Linnman  genus  Strix,  1758,  which  included  all  Owls,  was  first  di- 
vided in  17(>0  by  Brisson,  who  made  .S'.  stridula  the  type  of  his  restricted  genus : consequently, 
Strix  cannot  bo  used  for  the  Barn  Owls.  The  first  tenable  name  for  the  genus  of  which  the 
Barn  Owl  is  type  is  Aluco  Fleming,  Phil.  Zool.  ii,  1822,  p.  236.  .S’.  alua>  Linn.  175s,  j,.  93, 
Xo.  (3,  is  the  European  Barn  Owl,  commonly  called  S.  flammed,  though  .S',  aluco  Linn.  1766, 

p.  132,  Xo.  7,  is  .S',  etri- 
dula:  see  Xewton,  Ibis, 
1870,  pp.  94-104,  and  Diet. 
B,  1894,  p.  070.  On  re- 
viewing the  whole  case,  I 
find  that  Xewton  is  indis- 
putably right,  according  to 
A.  0.  U.  carious  of  nomen- 
clature ; and  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check  List  violates  its  own 
rules  in  calling  the  present 
family  Strigida.  Aluco- 
nida  must  stand  as  name 
of  this  family,  as  in  2d-4th 
eds.  of  Key. 

ALU'CO.  (Ital.  allocco  or 
alocho , some  kind  of  Owl, 
perhaps  the  European  Barn 
Owl,  A.  flammeus.  As  a 
Latiu  word,  Aluco  dates 
1503,  in  Gaza’s  Aristotle; 
as  a genus  in  ornithology 
it  dates  from  Fleming, 
1828.  Figs.  47,  420.) 
Barn  Owls.  To  above 
characters  add : Wings 

very  long,  pointed,  folding 
beyoud  tail ; 1st  or  2d  pri- 
mary longest,  none  emargi- 
nate.  Tail  short,  nearly 
even  or  emargiuate,  about 
i as  long  as  wing.  Tarsus 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  mid- 
dle toe  without  claw,  closely  feathered,  the  plumage  becoming  scant  and  bristly  below,  like 
that  on  the  nearly  naked  toes,  and  reversed  in  direction  on  the  posterior  aspect ; claws  ex- 
tremely long  and  acute  (see  fig.  47).  Bill  lengthened,  compressed ; cere  nearly  as  long  as 
rest  of  culinen;  nostrils  oval;  no  plumicorns ; eyes  comparatively  small,  black;  ears  very 
large;  bill  light-colored;  plumage  tiagraut,  not  dichromatic  and  of  peculiarly  delicate  texture 
as  well  as  special  pattern  of  coloration  ; the  subtriangular  or  somewhat  cordate  figure  of  the 
facial  area  variable  in  form  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bird  ; size  medium.  One  Xorth  American 
species  or  subspecies,  among  several  which  inhabit  collectively  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Others,  more  distinct  from  the  stock  form,  A.  flammeus,  are  A.  novaz-hollandia , and  A.  tene- 
bricosa,  both  Australian  ; A.  castanops,  Tasmanian;  A.  capcnsis,  S.  African;  A.  Candida, 
Indian.  (Genus  Striv  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  by  error  : see  above.) 


Fig.  426.  — Barn  Owls,  £ nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

“ From  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such,  as  wand’ring  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign.”  — Gray. 
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A.  pratin'eola.  (Lat.  pratincola,  meadow-inhabiting.)  American  Barn  Owl.  Monkey- 
faced Owl.  Above,  including  upper  surfaces  of  wings  and  tail,  tawny,  fulvous,  or  orange- 
brown,  delicately  clouded  or  marbled  with  ashy  and  white,  and  dotted  with  blackish,  some- 
times also  with  white ; such  marking  resolved,  or  tending  to  resolve,  into  4 or  5 bars  of  dark 
mottling  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Below,  including  lining  of  wings,  varying  from  pure  white 
to  tawny,  ochrey,  or  fulvous,  but  usually  paler  than  upper  parts  and  dotted  with  small  but 
distinct  blackish  specks.  Face  varying  from  white  to  fulvous  or  purplish-brown,  in  some 
shades  as  if  stained  with  claret,  usually  quite  dark  or  eveu  black.  About  eyes,  and  border  of 
disc,  dark  brown.  Thus  extremely  variable  in  tone  of  coloration,  but  the  pattern  more  constant, 
while  the  generic  characters  render  the  bird  unmistakable.  Nestlings  covered  with  fluffy 
white  down.  Length  15.00-17.00  or  more ; extent  about  44.00  ; wing  13.00-14.00  ; tail  6.00- 
7.00;  bill  0.95;  tarsus  2.75.  9 larger  than  The  superior  size  is  the  chief  distinction 

from  the  Old  World  A.  flammeus , of  which  I have  kept  it  as  a subspecies  in  all  previous  edi- 
tions of  the  Key,  and  now  accord  it  full  rank  with  much  misgiving,  in  deference  to  the  A.  O.  U. 
U.  S.  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific;  somewhat  southerly,  rarely  known  N.  to  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  southern  Ontario,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Washington ; S.  into  Mexico, 
West  Indies  and  Central  America;  abundant  iu  wooded,  settled,  and  especially  maritime 
regions ; resident  iu  most  of  its  range,  hut  only  migratory  or  irregular  northerly ; gregarious  at 
times  ; nests  from  January  to  May  in  different  latitudes  or  localities ; broods  one  or  two  a year. 
Breeds  naturally  in  hollow  trees,  or  holes  in  the  ground,  frequently  in  barn,  belfry,  tower,  or 
other  building;  eggs  3-11  or  indefinitely  numerous,  ordinarily  5-7  iu  number,  dead  white,  or 
soiled  yellowish- white,  about  1.75  X 1.25,  nearly  equal-ended  or  more  ovate,  laid  with  little 
or  no  preparation  upon  the  debris  of  the  hole,  commonly  bones  and  other  refuse  of  food, 
which  is  chiefly  small  quadrupeds  and  insects.  Eggs  iu  different  stages  of  incubation,  eveu 
fresh  eggs  and  young,  may  be  found  together  in  the  nest.  This  is  the  bird  which  figures  every 
now  and  then  in  the  newspapers  as  the  “ monkey  ” or  “ monkey-faced  ” Owl.  ( Strix  flammea ; 
var.  americana  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  201 ; Aluco  flammeus  pratincola  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  the 
Key,  after  S.  pratincola  Bp.  1838.)  The  latter  is  the  right  specific  name,  but  coupled  with 
the  wrong  generic  name,  in  the  A.  O.  U.  List,  No.  365. 


Family  STRIGID^ : Other  Owls. 


(Fam.  BUBONIDiE  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists.) 

All  other  Striges,  as  far  as 
known,  have  the  sternum  once 
or  twice  notched  on  each  side  be- 
hind, with  a manubrium  in  front, 
and  the  furculuin  free  or  even 
defective,  being  represented  by  a 
pair  of  stylets,  which  do  not  join 
in  one  bone.  There  is  a bony 
canal  for  passage  of  the  common 
extensor  tendon  of  the  toes.  The 
outer  ear-parts  are  sometimes  as 
highly  developed  as  in  Aluco- 
nidre,  or  they  may  be  quite  small. 

, ...  ...  Kio.  427.  — Mobbing  an  owl.  (From  Michelet.) 

When  large,  with  a reversible 

flap  or  operculum,  the  ear-parts  tend  to  become  unsymmetrical  on  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
head;  and  this  asymmetry  is  often  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  the  shape  of  the  whole  skull. 
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which  is  thus  set  askew.  The  facial  disc  varies  in  size  and  perfection,  being  largest,  most 
circular,  and  most  completely  radiating  from  the  eye  as  a centre  in  those  species  in  which  the 
ear-conch  is  best  developed.  These  two  characters  would  therefore  seem  to  go  together,  and 
they  are  not  correlated  with  presence  or  absence  of  plumicorns  — an  obvious  but  trivial  differ- 
ence, which  carries  little  weight  in  classification.  Inner  toe  shorter  than  middle,  and  middle 
claw  not  pectinate.  The  extent  of  feathering  of  the  feet  varies  with  almost  every  genus.  It 
proves  advisable  to  make  the  foregoing  main  characters  the  basis  of  a division  of  Striyulo:  into 
two  subfamilies,  Strigince  and  Bubonincc. 


Analysis  of  Subfamilies  and  Genera. 

Striding.  Eye  centric  in  large  complete  circular  disc,  and  ear-conch  larger  than  eye,  with  well-developed  oper- 
culum ; ear-parts  more  or  less  unsymmetrical.  Strictly  nocturnal. 

Plumicorns  absent ; cere  short. 

Ear-parts  subsymmetrical.  Large  : length  over  12  inches  ; wing  15  or  less  ; tail  under  10  ...  . Hirix 


Largest : length  over  20  inches  ; wing  10  or  more  ; tail  over  10  . Scotinptcz 

Ear-parts  asymmetrical.  Small  : length  under  12  inches SyclaUi 

Plumicorns  present ; cere  longer  than  rest  of  culmen.  Ear-parts  asymmetrical A no 


BuboniNjE.  Eye  eccentric,  nearer  top  than  bottom  of  more  or  less  incomplete  disc,  and  ear-conch  not  larger  than 


eye,  without  developed  operculum,  symmetrical.  Not  strictly  nocturnal. 

Plumicorns  present,  well-developed. 

Very  large  : length  over  18  inches  ; tail  about  § the  wing Bubo 

Small : length  under  12  inches ; tail  about  \ the  wing Megascops 

Plumicorns  present,  rudimentary.  Very  large  : length  over  18  inches.  White SycUa 

Plumicorns  absent. 

Tarsus  full-feathered. 

Tail  graduated.  Length  over  12  inches.  Hawk-like Sumia 

Tail  rounded.  Length  much  under  12  inches.  Arboreal Glaucidium 

Tarsus  naked  or  scant-feathered. 

Length  under  8 inches.  Arboreal MicropaUa* 

Length  over  8 inches.  Terrestrial Spcotyto 


A'SIO.  (Lat.  asio,  a kind  of  horned  owl.)  Eared  Owls.  Marsh  Owls.  Skull  and  ear- 
parts  more  or  less  unsymmetrical;  conch  of  immense  size,  about  as  long  as  skull  is  high,  fur- 
nished with  a movable  operculum  for  its  full  length.  Eyes  centric  in  perfectly  developed  facial 
disc.  Plumicorns  more  or  less  developed.  Nostrils  at  edge  of  cere,  which  is  somewhat  inflated, 
and  longer  than  chord  of  culmen  beyond  it;  bill  rather  weak.  Wings  about  twice  as  long  as 
tail,  pointed,  2d  primary  usually  longest,  only  1 or  2 primaries  emarginate  on  inner  webs. 
Feet  closely  feathered  to  ends  of  toes.  Of  medium  size  ; our  species  12.00-16.00  long.  Em- 
bracing about  12  species,  and  nearly  cosmopolitan.  Our  Long-eared  Owl  is  decidedly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Europe,  Asio  otus,  but  the  Short-eared  has  uot  been  satisfactorily  distinguished 
from  the  almost  cosmopolitan  A.  accipitrinus. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 


Plumicorns  long,  many-feathered  (Asio  proper) tcilsonianvs 

Plumicorns  short,  few-feathered  ( Br achy  otus ) accipitrinus 


A.  wilsonia'nus.  (To  A.  Wilson.  Figs.  56,  428.)  American  Long-eared  Owl.  Ear- 
tufts  conspicuous,  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw,  of  8-12  feathers.  First  primary  only 
emarginate  on  inner  web.  Upper  parts  brownish-black,  minutely  mottled  with  grayish-white, 
and  variegated  with  the  tawny  of  basal  portions  of  the  feathers  which  comes  to  the  surface 
here  and  there;  general  effect  dark,  quite  different  from  the  tawny  streaking  of  A.  otus  of 
Europe.  Under  parts  confused  blackish-brown,  grayish-white  and  tawny;  on  breast  marbled 
in  large  pattern,  for  the  rest  with  dusky  shaft-lines  throwing  off  dusky  cross-bars  (several  on 
each  feather)  on  a whitish  ground,  and  the  tawny  bases  of  the  feathers  showing  more  or  less ; 
feet  and  crissuin  mostly  immaculate,  tawny  or  whitish.  Quills  blackish -brown,  regularly 
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barred  with  mottled  gray,  and  towards  their  bases  with  tawny,  which  latter  forms  a conspicu- 
ous area  on  outer  webs  of  several  primaries.  Lining  of  wings  tawny,  separated  by  a dusky 
area  from  similar  bases  of  inner  webs  of  pri- 
maries. Tail  like  secondaries,  dusky  with  gray 
marbled  bars,  and  more  or  less  tawny  toward 
base ; but  from  below  presenting  quite  light, 
with  numerous  firm  narrow  dusky  bars.  Facial 
disc  mostly  tawny,  framed  all  around  in  a black- 
ish border  speckled  with  whitish,  and  more  or 
less  blackened  about  eye;  usually  a whitish 
superciliary  line ; bristles  at  base  of  bill  mixed 
whitish  and  blackish ; plumbeous-blackish,  ba- 
sally  tawny,  edged  on  one  side  with  whitish. 

Bill  and  claws  blackish;  iris  yellow.  Length 
14.00-16.00;  extent  about  39.00;  wing  1 LOO- 
12. 00  ; tail  5.50-6.50;  tarsus  1.25-1.50;  chord 
of  whole  culmen  about  1.00.  Less  variable 
than  many  Owls,  and  always  easy  to  recognize. 

Temperate  N.  Am.,  common,  generally  dis- 
tributed, resident  as  a rule,  irregularly  migra- 
tory or  roving  to  some  extent,  then  generally  in 
flocks;  perfectly  nocturnal,  and  thus  screened 
from  casual  observation,  even  where  it  is  numer- 
ous, but  often  surprised  in  the  daytime  in  shady 
resorts,  as  thick  bushes  along  streams,  canons, 
caves,  etc.  Nesting  various,  in  a hollow  tree 
or  stump,  rift  of  rock,  or  on  the  ground,  but 
mainly  in  deserted  nests  of  other  birds,  as  Hawks, 

Crows,  Magpies,  or  even  Herons;  usually  cou-  Fio.  428.  — Long-eared  Owl. 

structed  with  little  art,  as  when  in  a hollow  or  on  the  ground,  sometimes  better  built  or  refitted 
in  branches  of  a bush  or  tree,  at  a varying  height  of  10  to  40  feet.  Eggs  3-7,  oftener  4 or  5, 
white,  subspherical,  1 .50  to  1 .60  X 1 .30  to  1 .40,  laid  from  February  to  May  in  different  latitudes, 
usually  found  in  varying  stages  of  incubation  of  the  same  set,  or  with  young  birds  in  the  nest 
before  all  the  eggs  are  hatched;  incubation  supposed  to  take  about  21  days;  nestlings  covered 
with  grayish-white  down.  The  food  of  this  Owl  is  mostly  small  rodents ; it  also  eats  small 
birds,  frogs,  and  insects.  It  is  one  of  our  handsomest  species,  with  its  trim  form,  showy  plu- 
mage, prieked-up  ears,  and  general  jaunty  air;  it  has  the  trick  of  drawing  itself  up  tall,  stiff, 
and  slim,  with  close-shut  feathers,  like  a soldier  on  dress  parade,  and  again  of  swelling  up  and 
fluffing  out  the  plumage,  to  make  itself  look  big  and  fierce. 

A.  accipitri'nus.  (Lat.  accipitrinus,  hawk-like.  Figs.  429,  430.)  Short-eared  Owl. 
Marsh  Owl.  Ear-tufts  inconspicuous,  much  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  few-feathered. 
First  and  second  primaries  emarginate  on  inner  webs.  Above,  completely  variegated,  chiefly  in 
streaks,  with  fulvous  or  tawny,  and  dark  brown  ; breast  much  the  same,  but  other  under  parts 
paler  ochrey,  usually  bleaching  on  belly,  which  is  sparsely  but  sharply  streaked  (never  barred) 
with  dark  brown  ; feet  pale  tawny  or  whitish,  usually  immaculate ; lining  of  wings  interruptedly 
whitish.  Wing-quills  varied,  mostly  in  large  pattern,  and  tail  pretty  regularly  barred  (about 
5 bars)  with  the  two  colors  of  upper  parts.  Facial  area  white  or  nearly  so,  but  with  a large 
black  eye-patch ; disc  minutely  speckled  with  fulvous  and  blackish,  bordered  with  white  inter- 
nally and  usually  having  a blackish  patch  behind  ear;  radiating  feathers  of  operculum  streaked 
with  blackish  and  fulvous.  Iris  bright  yellow ; bill  and  claws  dusky-bluish;  naked  granular 
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The  ear-opening  is  extremely  large,  being  2.00  or  more  across  the  longest 


solos  yellowish. 


Pig.  429.  — Short-eared  Owl,  reduced.  (Sheppard  del. 


way.  Length  of  a 14.50;  extent 
41.00;  wing  12.110;  tail  6.00;  tar- 
sus to  end  of  middle  claw  13.50 ; 
chord  of  culmen,  cere  included, 
1.12;  9 averaging  larger  than  <*. 
Young  birds  are  much  darker  col- 
ored than  the  adults  ; the  face  quite 
uniformly  blackish,  the  upper  parts 
dark  brown  with  broad  pale  buff 
tips  of  the  feathers,  the  lower  parts 
dingy  grayish-buff,  with  few  if  any 
markings.  In  any  plumage  it  is 
rather  a plain,  plebeian  Owl,  whose 
appearance  corresponds  with  its 
lowly,  unpretentious  habits.  In- 
habits X.  Am.  at  large,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  world  ; migratory 
with  us,  and  sometimes  seen  in  con- 
siderable flocks,  especially  in  marshy 
places,  which  are  its  favorite  hunt- 
ing-grounds for  the  small  quadru- 
peds and  other  animals  upon  which 
it  preys.  It  is  a great  destroyer  of 
shrews  and  field-mice,  deserving  on 
this  account  to  be  protected  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  breed- 
Nichois  sc.)  jUg  rauge  is  nearly  coincident  with 


the  general  distribution  of  the  species  in  this  country,  but  most  of  the  birds  nest  in  the  northern 


parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  thence  within  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  retiring  from  these  high  latitudes 
iu  winter;  the  season  for  eggs  ranges  from 
March  iu  the  South  to  July  in  the  North,  but 
is  mostly  April  and  May  for  ordinary  lati- 
tudes. The  nest  is  commonly  built  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  in  an  underground  bur- 
row, consisting  of  a little  hay  and  feathers ; 
eggs  4-7,  dull  white,  roundish,  about  1.55 
X 1-25.  This  Owl,  though  a member  of  the 
most  nocturnal  division  of  its  family,  is  one 
of  those  frequently  abroad  in  the  daytime, 
and  in  dull  weather  may  be  observed  quarter- 
ing low  over  the  ground  in  open  places,  on  its 
broad  noiseless  pinions,  iu  search  of  its  hum- 
ble quarry;  it  is  not  a woodland  bird,  like 
most  of  its  tribe,  but  lives  in  rank  herbage. 
STRIX.  (Gr.  err  ply strigx,  Lat.  strix,  a 
screech-owl.)  Gkay  Owls.  Brown  Owls. 
Wood  Owls.  Skull  and  ear-parts  more  or 


Fia.  430.  — Short-eared  Owl. 


ess  unsyminetrical,  the  latter  large,  furnished  with  a moderate  operculum  scarcely  reaching 
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the  whole  length  of  the  opening.  Head  very  large,  appearing  as  broad  as  the  body,  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  there  being  no  plumicorna:  facial  disc  complete  and  of  great  extent,  the  com- 
paratively small  eyes  centric  in  the  radiating  feathers.  Nostril  in  edge  of  cere,  which  is  shorter 
than  rest  of  culmen.  Bill  yellow  ; iris  dark  brown  or  black.  Tail  very  long,  f to  f as  long  as 
wings.  Wings  much  rounded ; 5 primaries  sinuate  on  inner  webs ; 1st  qaite  short.  Feather- 
ing of  feet  variable ; tarsus  always  feathered,  but  toes  wholly  or  partly  feathered,  or  naked. 
Plumage  of  under  parts  barred  on  the  breast  at  least,  if  not  throughout.  Nest  in  trees:  eggs 
few.  A large  genus  of  “earless”  Owls,  chietly  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  of  medium  to 
large  size;  ours  about  1 £ feet  long.  North  America  has  at  least  two  perfectly  distinct  sj>eeies; 
the  commonest  one  of  these,  S.  nebulosa,  represents  the  European  Tawny  Owl,  .S'.  slridula, 
badly  miscalled  “ Syrnium  aluco  ” by  so  many  writers.  As  shown  in  my  article  on  the  genus 
A lit co,  Strix  aluco  Linn.  1758,  is  the  European  Barn  Owl,  Aluco  flammeus,  belonging  to  the 
other  family  of  Owls.  Furthermore,  the  genus  Syrnium  Savjg.  1809,  has  no  standing  what- 
ever in  ornithology,  beiug  a mere  synonym  of  Strix  in  the  strictest  sense.  Hence  the  A.  0.  U. 
is  in  error  in  using  Syrnium  as  the  name  of  the  present  genus,  as  I was  similarly  in  error  in 
the  original  edition  of  the  Key,  1872. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Under  parts  barred  on  the  breast,  elsewhere  streaked.  Length  1£  feet  or  more. 


Toes  fully  feathered.  Eastern  U.  S nebulosa 

Toes  mostly  naked.  Florida  to  Texas alleni 

Under  parts  barred  everywhere.  Length  under  feet. 

Toes  fully  feathered.  Western  U.  S occidentalis 


S.  nebulo'sa.  (Lat.  nebulosa,  clouded.  Figs.  431,  432.)  Barred  Owl.  Hoot  Owl. 
Rain  Owl.  American  Wood  Owl.  Toes  fully  feathered,  nearly  or  quite  to  claws,  which  are 
blackish;  bill  yellow  ; iris  black.  Of  medium  size  in  the  geuus : length  18.00-20.00;  extent 
about  44.00  ; wing  12.50-13.50,  rouuded  ; tail  9.00-10.00,  rounded.  Markings  of  back  and 
breast  in  cross-bars,  of  belly  in  lengthwise  stripes.  Above,  umber-brown  or  liver-color,  every- 
where barred  with  white  or  tawny,  or  both  ; breast  the  same; 
on  belly  the  pattern  changing  abruptly  to  heavy  dusky  shaft- 
stripes  on  a white  or  tawny  ground  ; crissum  the  same  ; feet 
speckled  with  dusky ; wings  and  tail  like  back  or  rather 
darker,  regularly  barred  with  gray,  light  brown  or  tawny, 
some  of  the  bars  usually  making  white  spots  at  their  ends, 
and  marking  of  wing-coverts  rather  in  spots  than  bars. 
Lining  of  wings  tawny,  with  some  dusky  spotting.  Facial 
disc  set  in  a frame  of  black  and  white  specks,  with  black- 
ened eyelids,  and  obscurely  watered  with  lighter  and  darker 
colors  in  rings  around  eye  as  a centre,  the  bristly  feathers 
about  bill  mixed  black  and  white,  or  white  at  base,  blackened  terminally.  A notably  large 
and  somewhat  impressive  Owl  of  eastern  North  America,  common  in  woodland  of  the  U.  S., 
especially  southerly  (except  the  range  of  its  subspecies  alleni),  west  to  Colorado;  not  rang- 
ing much  north  of  the  U.  S.,  though  occurring  in  some  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada : 
replaced  in  Western  U.  S.  by  S.  occidentalis , from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  It 
is  the  commonest  “hooting”  Owl,  the  strange  outbursts  of  midnight  discord  which  one  may 
hear  about  the  farm-house  or  camp-fire  proceeding  oftener  from  this  species  than  from  the 
Great  Horned  Owl.  It  is  strong  enough  to  prey  upon  poultry,  quail,  rabbits  and  squirrels,  as 
well  as  humbler  game,  mostly  mice,  also  frogs  aud  other  reptiles,  insects,  sometimes  crustaceans 
and  fish ; occasionally  it  turns  cannibal,  and  devours  small  Owls.  It  is  thoroughly  nocturnal,  and 
very  seldom  seen  abroad  by  day,  even  in  the  thickest  woods,  whose  umbrage  is  so  congeuial 


Fm.  432.  — Barred  Owl,  reduced. 
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to  this  solitary  and  stubborn  recluse.  Nest  usually  in  a hollow  tree,  sometimes  a deserted 
Hawk’s  or  Crow’s  nest;  eggs  2,  3,  or  4,  white,  subspherical,  about  2.00  X 1.75,  laid  from 
February  to  April. 

S.  n.  al'leni.  (To  J.  A.  Allen.)  Florida  Barred  Owl.  Like  nebulosa  proper,  but  toes 
almost  entirely  naked.  The  feathering  of  the  tarsus  stops  at  the  roots  of  the  toes  almost  as 
abruptly  as  it  does  in  Megascope  flammeola,  in  comparison  with  M.  asio,  though  a slight  strip 
of  bristly  feathers  runs  a little  way  along  outside  of  middle  toe.  The  barring  of  the  breast 
seems  to  be  heavier-,  on  an  average.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  from  S.  Carolina  to  Texas. 
Habits  like  those  of  the  common  Barred  Owl,  but  nesting  earlier  on  an  average,  Jan. -Mar., 
and  eggs  usually  only  2 in  number.  (Probably  S.  georgica  Lath.  1801.) 

S.  n.  lielve'olum.  (Lat.  helveolus , yellowish.)  Texas  Barred  Owl.  Size  of  nebulosum 
proper;  toes  naked  as  in  cilleni ; coloration  pallid  throughout  in  comparison  with  the  type 
form;  legs  and  feet  buff  or  whitish,  with  few  or  none  of  the  dusky  markings  of  the  other  forms. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  (Bangs,  Pr.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  i,  Mar.  31,  1899,  p.  31 ; Auk,  Oct. 
1899,  p.  341.) 

S.  occidenta'lis.  (Lat.  occiclentalis,  western.)  Western  Barred  Owl.  Spotted  Owl. 
Xanthus  Owl.  Toes  feathered  as  in  S.  nebulosa.  Decidedly  smaller  than  that  species, 
and  otherwise  readily  distinguished.  Ground-color  of  upper  parts  much  the  same,  but  the 
barring  broken  up  into  spotting,  for  the  most  part ; on  back  and  wing-coverts  resulting  in 
irregular  variegation,  on  head  making  small  round  white  spots.  Wings,  tail,  and  facial  disk 
much  as  in  nebulosa.  Under  parts  quite  different,  the  markings  being  in  bars  everywhere, 
with  little  difference  in  patteru  between  the  belly  and  the  breast.  Tho  latter  is  closely  and 
regularly  barred  with  brown  and  white,  as  in  nebulosa,  and  if  the  barring  is  at  all  different  on 
belly,  it  is  from  separation  of  the  white  bars  into  pairs  of  spots,  in  any  event  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  firm  lengthwise  stripes  of  nebulosa.  The  difference  between  the  two 
species  in  this  regard  is  comparable  to  that  between  the  Long-  and  Short-eared  Owls.  The 
lining  of  the  wings  is  fully  spotted  with  dusky  on  a tawny  ground.  The  general  brown  color 
of  the  bird  is  on  the  whole  warmer  than  that  of  nebulosa.  Length  16.00  or  more ; wing 
12.00-13.50;  tail  8.00-9.00.  Western  U.  S.,  southerly;  has  been  found  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California  (original  specimen  from  Fort  Tejon),  Lower  California,  and 
some  parts  of  Mexico,  and  is  probably  not  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed.  Habits  as  far 
as  known  not  different  from  those  of  the  Barred  Owl ; nest  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  or  built 
on  a branch,  of  small  sticks,  bark,  hay  and  feathers ; eggs  known  to  be  4 in  one  case,  and 
to  be  laid  in  April;  size  about  2.05  X 1.80,  and  shape  thus  well  rounded,  as  usual  in  the 
genus. 

S.  o.  cauri'nus.  (Lat.  caurinus,  northwestern ; cawus,  the  northwest  wind.)  Northern 
Spotted  Owl.  Merriam’s  Owl.  Like  the  last,  darker  and  richer  in  coloration  ; dark  areas 
larger  and  darker ; white  markings  smaller,  especially  on  head  and  back,  where  the  spotting  is 
reduced  to  a minimum  ; primaries  without  whitish  tips,  with  only  an  indistinct  pale  band 
mixed  with  a little  whitish  on  outer  side  of  the  vanes,  and  faint  terminal  edging  on  some  of 
the  feathers;  the  3 or  4 pale  bars  toward  ends  of  the  feathers  also  obsolescent.  Coast  region 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia.  New  to  the  Key.  Syrnium  o.  caurinum  Merriam, 
Auk,  Jan.  1898,  p.  39;  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  109,  No.  369  a. 

BU'JBO.  (Lat.  bubo,  the  great  horned  owl  or  “grand  duke”  of  Europe,  B.  maximus,  ignavus 
or  bubo.)  Great  Horned  Owls.  Eagle  Owls.  Hoot  Owls.  Grand  Dukes.  Skull 
and  ear-parts  symmetrical  (of  same  size  on  both  sides  of  head),  the  latter  simply  elliptical, 
non-operculate,  not  longer  than  the  great  yellow  eye,  which  is  eccentric  in  the  moderately  de- 
veloped facial  disc  (nearer  its  top  than  bottom).  Plumicorns  highly  developed.  Nostrils  oval, 
in  edge  of  cere,  which  is  not  inflated,  nor  as  long  as  rest  of  culmen;  hill  robust,  black,  not 
buried  in  frontal  bristles.  Wings  rather  short,  folding  short  of  end  of  tail,  3d  or  4th  primary 
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longest,  first  2 or  3 emarginate  near  their  ends.  Tail  rounded,  more  than  ^ as  long  as  wing, 
its  under  coverts  not  reaching  its  end.  Feet  densely  feathered  to  last  joint  of  toes,  but  claws 
exposed.  Of  medium  and  very  large  size  (some  species  are  nearly  the  largest  of  Owls),  and 
variegated,  usually  dark,  colors;  plumage  not  dichromatic.  Embracing  numerous  species,  of 
all  America  and  nearly  all  of  the  Old  World;  only  one,  however,  in  North  America,  with  sev- 
eral ill-defined  subspecies. 

B.  virginia'nus.  (Lat.  virginianus,  Virginian.  Fig.  433.)  Great  Horned  Owe.  Hoot 
Owl.  Cat  Owl.  American  Grand  Duke.  Distinguished  by  large  size  and  conspicuous  ear- 

tufts,  our  other  species  of  similar  stature 
being  tuftless  or  nearly  so.  Length  nearly 
or  about  2 feet;  extent  4 or  5 feet;  wing 

14.00- 16.00 inches;  tail 8.00-10.00 ; tarsus 

2.00- 2.25  ; culmen  without  cere  1.10-1.20. 
9 averaging  much  larger  than  Plu- 
mage varying  interminably,  no  concise  de- 
scription meeting  all  its  phases.  A white 
collar  on  throat  is  the  most  constant  color- 
mark.  On  the  upper  parts,  the  under  plu- 
mage tawny,  but  so  overlaid  with  coarse 
mottling  of  blackish  and  white,  that  the 
tawny  shows  chiefly  on  head,  nape,  and 
scapulars ; mottling  chiefly  transverse,  re- 
solving into  7 to  9 continuous  or  broken 
bars  on  wings  and  tail.  Under  parts  white, 
indefinitely  tawnv-tinged,  and  for  the  most 
part  barred  crosswise  with  blackish,  chang- 
ing on  fore  breast  to  ragged  and  rather 
lengthwise  blotches.  Feathering  of  feet 
nearly  plain  tawny.  Ear-tufts  black  and 
tawny;  a dark  mark  over  eye;  border  of 
facial  disc  black  ; face  white  or  Lawny,  but 
the  feathers  mostly  black-shafted.  Bill  and 
claws  black  ; iris  yellow  ; pupil  always  cir- 
cular ; when  fully  dilated  as  large  as  a 
finger-ring,  contractile  to  size  of  a pea. 
Young  covered  at  first  with  white  down  ; 
first  plumage  more  uniformly  tawny  and 

lighter-colored  than  it  becomes  after  the  first  moult,  when  the  white  collar  and  other  distinc- 
tive markings  are  assumed.  This  powerful  bird,  only  yielding  to  the  Great  Gray  Owl  in 
linear  dimensions,  but  not  in  bulk  of  body,  and  inferior  to  none  in  spirit  or  prowess,  is  a common 
inhabitant  of  North  America  at  large,  representing  B.  bubo  of  Europe.  The  typical  or  ordinary 
form  ( atlanticus  Cass.)  occurs  throughout  Eastern  N.  Am.,  N.  to  Labrador,  W.  to  the  E.  edge 
of  the  Great  Plains.  It  is  nou-migratory  ; breeds  in  all  wiuter  and  early  spriug  months  (some- 
times in  December,  often  in  January,  usually  February  or  March),  laying  iu  hollows  of  trees 
or  rifts  of  rocks,  occasionally  on  the  ground,  often  in  a bulky  nest  of  sticks  on  the  branches  of 
tall  trees,  then  appropriating  and  renovating  that  of  a Crow,  large  Hawk,  or  Eagle.  Eggs 
usually  2 or  3,  often  4,  rarely  more,  and  2 the  most  frequent  number,  likely  to  hatch  $ and 
9;  they  are  thick-shelled,  granular,  unglossy,  colorless,  subspherical,  about  2.15  X 1 -1H)  in 
size ; duration  of  incubation  about  three  weeks.  The  young  begin  to  hoot  when  about  4 
mouths  old.  If  taken  early  enough  from  the  nest,  they  may  become  docile  and  even  affectionate; 
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but  captive  adults  generally  prove  intractable.  This  Owl  preys  upon  birds  and  quadrupeds  up 
to  the  size  of  domestic  fowls  and  rabbits,  and  is  more  destructive  to  poultry  than  any  Hawk 
whatever ; it  often  kills  more  than  it  can  devour,  only  eating  off  the  heads  of  its  victims.  It 
is  habitually  abroad  in  the  daytime,  apparently  uot  at  all  inconvenienced  by  sunlight.  Runs 
into  the  following  varieties,  which,  however,  are  not  as  strictly  geographical  as  the  names 
would  indicate : — 

B.  v.  arc'ticus.  (Lat.  arcticus,  northern.)  White  Horned  Owl.  Very  pale  colored,  fre- 
quently quite  whitish,  and  not  distantly  resembling  the  Snowy  Owl,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  long  plumieorns  and  other  generic  characters.  (See  Swainson’s 
fig.  iu  F.  B.  A.,  pi.  30.)  Boreal  and  alpine  North  Am.;  such  specimens  occasional  in  north- 
ern U.  S.  in  winter,  and  Rocky  Mt.  region.  This  form  has  stood  correctly  in  the  Key  since 
1872;  the  attempt  of  the  A.  0.  U.  to  subdivide  it  into  B.  v.  arcticus  and  B.  v.  subarcticus , 
Lists,  1886-95,  Nos.  375  b and  375  a (after  Ridgw.,  Orn.  40th  Par.  1877,  p.  572)  has  been 
abandoned  (see  Auk,  Apr.  1896,  pp.  153-156,  and  Jan.  1897,  p.  134). 

B.  v.  paci'ficus.  (Lat.  pad  ficus,  of  the  Pacific  ocean.)  Pacific  PIorned  Owl.  Very 
dark  colored,  chiefly  blackish  and  grayish,  with  little  tawny,  and  what  there  is  of  it  dull ; 
facial  disc  quite  ashy.  Rather  smaller  than  average  virginianus ; but  the  difference  is  slight. 
Western  N.  Ain.,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Pacific  coast  region.  The  smallest 
specimens  I have  seen  are  from  Lower  California.  Cass.,  111.  B.  Cal.,  etc.,  July,  1854, 
p.  178,  and  iu  Baird,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  49;  Coues,  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  202,  and  2d- 
4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  504;  ignored  in  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895;  admitted  in  Eighth 
Suppl.  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  119,  No.  “375c”;  given  as  “375b”  in  Ninth  Suppl.  Auk,  Jan. 
1899,  p.  110. 

B.  v.  saturatus?  (Lat.  saturated,  sc.  with  color.)  Dusky  Horned  Owl.  Extremely  dark- 
colored  with  little  or  no  tawny ; facial  disc  sooty  brown  mixed  with  grayish-white.  Size  of 
ordinary  virginianus.  Pacific  coast  region,  Upper  California  to  Alaska;  “ Labrador,”  and 
also  accredited  to  much  of  interior  N.  Am.  Apparently  a dark  littoral  form,  in  the  extreme 
phase  of  which  the  tawny  is  extinct.  Ridgw.  Orn.  40th  Par.  1877,  p.  572;  Man.  1887, 
p.  263 ; A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  375  c;  not  separated  from  pacificus  in  2d-4th  eds. 
of  the  Key,  and  probably  not  separable. 

Obs.  B.  v.  occidentals  Stone,  Auk,  Apr.  1S9G,  p.  155,  is  inadmissible,  being  simply  the  common  species,  somewhat 
lighter  than  usual,  and  insomuch  tending  toward  B.  v.  arcticus;  type  from  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa.  See  Auk,  Jan.  1897, 
p.  132. 

MEGASCOPS.  (Gr.  peyas,  megas,  large,  and  aKuifi,  Lat.  scops,  a small  kind  of  owl ; our  species, 
though  small,  are  larger  than  the  typical  Scops  giu  of  Europe.  Fig.  434.)  Little  Horned 
Owls.  Screech  Owls.  Dukelets.  Like  a miniature  Bubo  in  form  (all  our  species  under 
a foot  long).  Skull  and  ear-parts  symmetrical ; latter  small,  simply  elliptical,  with  rudimen- 
tary operculum  ; facial  disc  moderately  developed  ; plumieorns  evident ; nostrils  at  edge  of  cere, 
which  is  not  inflated,  and  shorter  than  rest  of  etilmen.  Wings  rounded,  but  long,  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  short  rounded  tail,  about  to  end  of  which  they  fold  ; in  our  species  4th  and  5th 
primaries  longest,  1st  quite  short;  3 or  4 outer  primaries  sinuate  or  emarginate  on  inner  webs. 
Tarsus  feathered  (in  our  species),  but  toes  only  partly  bristly  (in  the  M.  asio  group)  or  quite 
naked  (as  in  M.  fiammeola).  Plumage  dichromatic  in  some  cases;  i.  e.,  some  individuals  of 
the  same  species  normally  mottled  gray,  while  others  are  reddish,  the  two  phases  very  distinct 
when  fully  developed,  but  shading  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  entirely  independent  of  age, 
season,  sex,  or  locality;  the  same  individual  may  be  red  or  gray  at  different  times,  and  may  pass 
from  one  phase  to  the  other  by  aptosochromatism  — that  is,  by  alteration  in  the  pigments  of  the 
plumage,  without  loss  of  old  or  gain  of  new  feathers  (Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  38,  pi.  1 ).  In  normal 
plumage,  a white  or  whitish  scapular  stripe  ; lower  parts  with  lengthwise  blotches  or  shaft- 
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lines  and  crosswise  bars  or  waves  of  blackish  or  dark  color  ; upper  parts  with  black  or  blackish 
shaft-lines  ou  a finely-dappled  brown  or  gray  ground  (more  or  less  obliterated  in  the  red 

phase) ; facial  disc  black -bor- 
dered nearly  all  around;  wing- 
quills  spotted  or  marbled  on  outer 
webs,  barred  on  inner  webs.  Tail 
with  light  and  dark  bars.  Young 
covered  with  white  down.  Nest 
in  holes ; eggs  plural.  A large 
and  nearly  cosmopolitan  genus, 
especially  rich  in  tropical  spe- 
cies ; but  only  three  known  to 
inhabit  X.  Am.,  one  of  them  run- 
ning into  several  local  races  very 
difficult  to  characterize  satisfac- 
torily. Ob.s.  This  is  the  genus 
Scops,  Savigny,  1809,  Type  S. 
gin  of  Europe.  Kal'p,  in  found- 
ing his  subgenus  Megascops,  Isis, 
1848,  p.  765  and  p.  769,  clearly 
intended,  not  to  replace  Scops, 
but  to  separate  from  S.  gin  cer- 
tain larger  species  of  the  same 
genus,  among  them  our  S.  asio, 
the  first  one  he  names  on  p.  765, 
therefore  to  be  assumed  as  the 


Fig.  434. — Screech  Owl,  reduced.  (From  Dali.) 


type  of  Megascops.  But  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  mishap  that  Brukxich,  in 
1772,  had  used  the  word  Scops  wrongly  instead  of  Scopus  — whether  by  accident  or  design 
we  shall  never  know.  This  miserable  business  of  misusing  the  classic  name  of  a certain 
Owl  for  a certain  water  bird  (Scopus  umbretta ) throws  out  Scops  of  Savigny,  1809;  and  as 
Ephialtes  Keys,  and  Blas.  1840,  based  on  S.  giu,  is  also  preoccupied,  haviug  been  before 
used  in  entomology,  the  next  name  in  order  is  Megascops  Kacp,  for  the  whole  genus  Scops  ! 
See  Auk,  April,  1885,  p.  183,  where  Dk.  Stejneger  makes  the  point,  from  which  I see  no 
escape,  under  A.  0.  U.  canons  of  nomenclature. 


Analysis  of  Subgenera,  Species,  and  Subspecies. 

Toes  bristly  or  partly  feathered.  Plumicorns  conspicuous.  ( Megascops  proper) asio 

Face  not  fringed  with  filaments. 

Dichromatic  ; red  phase  bright  rusty.  Eastern. 

Medium  in  size  ; wing  usually  between  G.00  and  7.00  ; tail  about  3.50.  Markings  of  under  parts  coarse, 
irregular,  and  blotchy,  usually  wanting  on  middle  of  belly ; of  upper  parts  fine  but  irregular,  without 

nuchal  collar.  Eastern  U.  S.  and  Canada asio 

Small : wing  usually  5.50-G.00 ; tail  about  3.00.  Markings  as  in  asio,  but  rather  heavier.  S.  Atlantic 

and  Gulf  States florid  anus 

Small : size  of  floridanus.  Markings  of  under  parts  fine,  regular,  of  upper  parts  coarse,  but  regular, 

with  tendency  to  a nuchal  collar.  Texas maceaUi 

Dichromatic  : red  phase  rusty-brown.  Northwestern. 

Large  : wing  usually  over  7.00.  In  the  gray  phase  like  asio,  but  markings  of  under  parts  finer,  more 

regular  and  continuous.  Northwest  coast  region kennicotti 

Large:  size  of  kennicotti ; coloration  of  bendirei  (monochromatic).  Interior maefarianci 

Dicliromatism  not  known  to  occur.  Western. 

Medium  ; size  of  average  asio.  Markings  of  under  parts  thick,  regular,  continuous  over  the  whole  sur- 
face ; of  upper  parts  exactly  as  in  asio.  California bendirei 

Medium  : size  of  average  asio.  Ground  color  ashy  : dark  markings  coarse  and  heavy.  Plains  aikeni 
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Medium  : size  of  average  asio.  Ashy-gray  above,  etc.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  ....  cineraceus 
Large : size  over  average  o.no.  Markings  of  all  parts  very  light,  the  gray  pale,  with  much  white,  espe- 
cially on  wings  and  under  parts.  Rocky  Mts.  . maxwellite 

Face  fringed  with  filaments.  Mexico  and  Arizona trichopsis 

Toes  perfectly  naked.  Plumicorns  short.  ( Psiloscops .)  Larger.  Southwestern ...  flammeola 

Smaller.  Idaho idahoensis 


BI.  a'sio.  (Lat.  asio,  a kind  of  horned  owl.  Fig.  435.)  Little  Horned  Owl.  Screech 
Owl.  Mottled  Owl.  Gray  Owl.  Red  Owl.  American  Dukelet.  Of  medium 
size  in  the  genus.  $ 9 : Length  8.00-10.00;  extent  about  22.00;  wing  6.00-7.00,  usually  be- 
tween these  numbers;  tail  3.00-3.50;  9 larger  than  £ . — Gray  or  normal  phase,  adult  £ 9 : 
Upper  parts  brownish-gray  in  minutely  dappled  pattern  of  lighter  and  darker  shades,  every- 
where finely  but  irregularly  streaked  with  black  or  blackish  shaft-lines,  usually  most  evident 
on  the  crown.  A conspicuous  oblique  scapular  bar  formed  by  white  or  creamy  outer  webs  of 
several  scapulars,  each  usually  touched  with  black  at  its  end ; a second  similar  bar  ou  outer 
webs  of  several  outer  wing-coverts.  Wiug-quills  dusky  ; outer  webs  of  primaries  with  several 
distinct  conspicuous  white  or  buff  spots;  inner  webs  of 
primaries  and  both  webs  of  secondaries  with  numerous 
alternating  lighter  and  darker  bars ; lining  of  wings 
mostly  yellowish-white.  Tail  like  secondaries,  but  the 
light  bars  mostly  ragged  or  dissipated  in  marbling. 

Facial  disc  set  in  a blackish  frame  nearly  all  around ; 
mostly  finely  mottled,  but  lores  and  chin  usually  whit- 
ish, immaculate.  Taking  white  as  ground  color  of  the 
under  parts,  this  is  coarsely  and  irregularly  blotched  and 
streaked  with  thick  shaft-lines  giving  off  numberless 
finer  curved  or  wavy  cross-bars ; general  aspect  patchy ; 
markings  usually  wanting  on  middle  of  belly.  Iris 
yellow;  bill  livid  or  slate-gray,  pale  horn-color  at  tip; 
claws  blackish.  From  this  stage  the  “mottled  owl” 
passes  by  insensible  degrees,  through  wood-brown, 
hazel-brown,  and  tawny  into  the  “red  owl.”  Red  or 
erythrismal  phase:  Bright  rust-red,  sometimes  even 
bronzed ; most  of  the  special  markings  dissipated  or 
absorbed  in  red,  continuous  and  uniform  above,  show- 
ing only  traces  if  any  of  black  shaft-stripes;  below, 
black  stripes  and  blotches  usually  preserved,  and  red 
also  mixed  with  much  white.  The  dark  rim  of  the  disc, 
and  white  scapular  stripes,  are  usually  preserved.  The 
two  phases  are  distinct  from  the  first  feathering,  which,  FlG' 4'''-  ~ Screech  0wl>  °ray  Plumage, 
in  the  normal  phase,  is  almost  everywhere  closely  and  regularly  barred  or  waved  crosswise  with 
dark  gray  and  pale  gray  or  whitish.  Nestlings  are  covered  with  white  down.  Eastern  U.  S. 
and  Canada  (except  the  range  of  M.  a.  floridanus ),  W.  to  the  Great  Plains,  on  confines  of  its 
range  shading  into  the  several  varieties  noted  beyond ; resident,  and  on  the  whole  the  most 
abundant  Owl,  breeding  about  buildings  as  well  as  in  hollow  trees  or  stumps,  and  feeding  on 
small  quadrupeds,  as  mice  and  shrews,  insects  and  less  frequently  small  birds  aud  reptiles; 
nest  a slight  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the  hollow  selected  for  a residence,  which  is  often  a 
Woodpecker’s  hole;  eggs  ordinarily  5 or  6,  but  from  4 to  7,  8,  or  9,  white,  subspherical,  1.30 
to  1.40  X L15  to  1.20,  laid  from  the  latter  half  of  March  to  early  in  May,  according  to  lati- 
tude. This  interesting  little  Owl,  of  the  quaint  and  curious  cries,  so  persistent  in  uttering  its 
doleful  ditty,  is  the  best  known  and  most  familiar  of  its  uncauny  tribe ; it  belongs  to  the  group 
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which  is  only  semi-nocturnal,  and  can  see  quite  well  by  day,  hut  seldom  Hies  abroad  except  at 
night.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  amusing  pet. 

31.  a.  florkla'nus.  (Lat.  of  Florida.)  Florida  Screech  Owl.  A small  southern  form ; 
wing  5.50-6.00 ; tail  about  6.00.  Coloration  as  in  agio,  but  heavier;  a rich  red  phase  fre- 
quent if  not  the  usual  one.  In  its  full  development  the  rusty  makes  quite  firm  crossbars  on 
the  under  parts,  which  is  not  the  rule  in  agio,  though  very  evident  in  specimens  of  agio  from 
southern  Illinois,  for  example,  where  the  red  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  plumage.  In  the 
“gray”  phase,  rather  brown  than  gray,  sometimes  quite  umber-brown,  the  feet  dark  brown, 
heavily  barred  with  dusky.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  chiefly  coastwise;  best  marked  iu 
Florida,  thence  fading  insensibly  into  asio,  both  in  size  and  color. 

31.  a.  keunicot'ti.  (To  Robert  Kenuicott.)  Kennicott’s  Screech  Owl.  The  large 
dark  northwest  coast  form.  Length  about  11.00;  wing  usually  7.00-7  50,  but  grading  down 
in  some  cases  below  7.00;  tail  about  4.00.  In  gray  phase,  similar  to  asio  proper,  and  still  more 
so  to  bendirei,  the  upper  parts  in  fact  indistinguishable,  but  markings  below  finer,  more  regular 
and  continuous  over  the  whole  surface  than  in  asio ; in  “red  ” phase  dusky  umber-brown,  quite 
uulike  the  bright  rust  color  of  asio.  This  state  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  only  one,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  bird  which  occurs  coastwise  from  Oregon  to  Sitka,  shading  southward  into 
bendirei,  and  eastward  into  macfarlanei  of  the  interior.  But  the  dichroinatism  of  kennicotti  is 
established  by  means  of  the  form  called  saturatus  by  Brewster,  Auk,  April,  16111,  p.  141, 
which  proves  to  be  inseparable,  and  thus  substantiates  the  view  maintained  in  the  Key,  2d— 1th 
eds.  1884-90 : see  Auk,  Jan.  1894,  p.  49. 

31.  a.  macfar'lanei.  (To  Robert  Macfarlane  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  in  former  years  an 
energetic  collector  of  birds  in  British  America,  in  association  with  Ivennicott.)  Macfarlaxe’s 
Screech  Owl.  Size  of  kennicotti,  with  the  coloration  of  bendirei.  Northwestern  U.  S.,  in 
the  interior,  Montana  to  Oregon  and  Washington  E.  of  the  Cascade  range,  thence  X.  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  This  is  simply  the  connecting  link  between  kennicotti  and  bendirei,  covered 
by  my  description  of  the  former  iu  previous  editions  of  the  Key,  later  named  and  recoguized 
by  the  A.  0.  U.  Brewster,  Auk,  Apr.  1891,  p.  140,  described  from  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  and  Hellgate  (Missoula),  Mont.  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  373  h. 

M.  a.  bend'irei.  (To  Capt.  Chas.  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.)  California  Screech  Owl.  Size 
of  asio,  and  extremely  like  it,  differing  chiefly  in  finer,  more  numerous  and  continuous  cross- 
liars  of  under  parts,  which  cross  middle  of  belly  as  elsewhere ; the  shaft-stripes  also  appear  less 
blotchy.  It  is  thus  quite  like  the  gray  phase  of  kennicotti,  and  indistinguishable  from  macfar- 
lanei in  color,  but  averaging  smaller  than  either.  No  rich  “ red  ” phase  has  been  observed,  but 
specimens  run  from  the  normal  gray  into  more  brownish  shades.  The  plumieorns  are  said  to 
be  shorter.  Coast  region  of  California,  common.  I have  gone  carefully  over  a large  series, 
and  appreciate  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Ridgway.  If  these  fine  shades  are 
to  be  recognized  by  name,  the  present  seems  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  the  rest. 

31.  a.  maxwel'lise.  (To  Mrs.  M.  A.  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  Col.,  a noted  huntress  and  taxi- 
dermist.) Rocky  Mountain  Screech  Owl.  Size  averaging  over  that  of  asio;  wing  up  to 
7.50;  tail  up  to  4.00.  No  red  phase  observed  ; but,  ou  the  contrary,  the  whole  plumage  very 
pale,  almost  as  if  bleached,  the  difference  evident  iu  nestlings  eveu.  Upper  parts  paler 
gray,  with  reduced  black  lines;  lower  whiter  with  reduced  dark  shaft-lines  and  cross-bars: 
the  scapular  bar  very  conspicuous ; much  white  on  wing-coverts ; white  spots  on  outer  webs 
of  several  primaries  running  into  continuous  areas  only  indented  with  small  dark  spaces.  An 
alpine  form  approaching  kennicotti  and  especially  macfarlanei  in  size,  but  as  much  lighter- 
colored  as  kennicotti  is  darker  than  normal  asio.  Mountains  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana. 

31.  a.  ai'keni.  (To  Chas.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.)  Aiken’s  Screech  Owl. 
Size  of  average  asio  ( 9 : wing  6.56;  tail  3.80;  tarsus  1.37;  bill  from  nostril  0.47).  No  red 
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phase  known.  “Ground  color  more  ashy;  the  dark  markings  coarser,  and  more  numerous 
and  conspicuous,  than  in  any  other  North  American  member  of  the  genus;”  resembling  M. 
aspersus  of  Mexico.  El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado,  in  the  plains  ( maxwellice  in  the  alpine  region). 
Brewster,  Auk,  Apr.  1891,  p.  139;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  373 g. 

M.  a.  maccal'li.  (To  Col.  Geo.  A.  McCall.)  Texas  Screech  Owl.  A small  southern 
form;  size  of  floridanus;  gray  and  red  phases,  as  in  asio  proper.  Very  similar  to  asio;  in 
gray  phase,  markings  of  under  parts  finer,  firmer,  more  regular  and  continuous;  shaft-lines 
strict,  not  blotchy  ; cross-lines  sharp ; stripes  of  upper  parts  coarse,  but  regular,  and  nape  with 
a tendency  to  present  a light  nuchal  collar.  Texas  and  southward.  Scops  mccallii  Cass.  B. 
Cal.  and  Tex.,  July,  1854,  p.  180,  and  in  Baird,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  52;  ed.  1859,  p.  52, 
pi.  39;  Baird,  U.  S.  Mex.  B.  Surv.  1859,  pi.  1.  S-  asio  var.  maccallii  Coues,  Key,  1st  ed. 
1872,  p.  203,  here  first  reduced  to  a subspecies;  Coues,  B.  N.  W-  1874,  p.  303.  S.  asio 
maccalli  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  506.  Megascops  asio  maccalli  Stej.  Auk, 
Apr.  1885,  p.  184.  M.  a.  mccallii  A.  0.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  373  6;  A.  O.  U.  Suppl. 
List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  109.  ? Scops  asio  var.  enano  Lawr.  MS.,  Ridgw.  iu  B.  B.  aud  R., 
Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  48;  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  1874,  p.  304.  ? Scops  asio,  subsp.  y,  enano 
Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  1875,  p.  118.  Megascops  asio  trichopsis  Ridgw.  Auk,  Oct. 
1895,  p.  389,  by  error  (not  trichopsis  of  Wagler);  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  373  6,  by 
error. 

M.  a.  cinera'ceus.  (Lat.  cinereits,  ashy.)  Mexican  Screech  Owl.  Described  by  Ridg- 
way  as  having  the  bars  of  the  lower  surface  fiue,  closer  than  in  asio,  and  much  more  uniformly 
distributed ; general  aspect  paler  than  in  asio,  with  much  finer  vermieulatious.  Later  described 
by  Ridgway  as  “nearly  pure  ashy-gray  above,  the  usually  broad  black  mesial  streaks  in  con- 
spicuous contrast ; blackish  bars  on  lower  parts  very  numerous,  narrow ; black  border  to  face 
without  admixture  of  brown,  and  black  spots  on  breast  usually  without  distinct  brown  exterior 
suffusion;  length  about  6.50-8.00;  wing  6.10-7.00 ; tail  3.10-3.70.”  Lower  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  southward  in  western  Mexico.  Scops  asio  maccalli  Ridgw.  in  B.  B. 
and  R.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  49  and  p.  52,  by  error.  Scops  asio  subsp.  8,  trichopsis 
Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  p.  119,  excl.  syn.  Scops  trichopsis  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1878,  p.  114,  by  error.  Queried  as  Scops  trichopsis  f Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90, 
p.  506.  Megascops  trichopsis  Stej.  Auk.  Apr.  1885,  p.  184,  by  error.  Megascops  asio  tri- 
chopsis Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  viii,  1885,  p.  355;  A.  O.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  373/; 
Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  261  — all  in  error.  Megascops  asio  cmeraceus  Ridgw.  Auk,  Oct.  1895, 
p.  390;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  373/.  The  status  of  this  form  is  dubious;  but  as  I 
suspected  in  1884,  it  is  not  Scops  trichopsis  of  Wagler. 

M.  triehop'sis.  (Gr.  dpii-,  thrix,  gen.  rpiyps,  trichos,  hair  ; ctytr,  opsis,  aspect.)  Wagler’s 
Owl.  Spotted  Screech  Owl  of  Brewster.  Distinct  from  any  of  the  foregoing  to  which 
the  name  has  been  misapplied.  Adult  9:  “Sides  of  head  conspicuously  fringed  with  black 
bristles,  longest  on  auriculars  and  superciliary  ruffs ; tarsi  densely  feathered  on  all  sides  to  the 
toes,  the  latter  sparsely  feathered  above;  throat  and  sides  of  neck  pale  rusty  chestnut;  re- 
mainder of  plumage  coarsely  spotted  and  barred  almost  everywhere  with  dull  black  ” (Brewster). 
A red  phase.  Chihuahua  and  some  other  states  of  Mexico,  south  to  Guatemala.  Huachuca  Mts. 
of  Arizona.  Length  of  the  Chihuahua  type  7.50;  extent  16.25;  wing  5.66;  tail  2.89;  tarsus 
1.17;  middle  toe  0.67 ; culmen  from  nostril  0.40;  depth  of  bill  0.41 ; longest  feathers  of  ear- 
tufts  1.00;  Huachuca  specimens  smaller;  wing  about  5.25,  etc.  The  fringing  filaments  of  the 
face  give  this  species  an  unmistakable  aspect  and  the  name  trichopsis;  it  was  unknown  to  U.  S. 
ornithologists  till  described  as  aspersus  by  Brewster.  S.  trichopsis  Wagler,  Isis,  1832, 
p.  276.  Megascops  trichopsis  Kaup,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  iv,  1862,  p.  227 ; A.  0.  U. 
Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  109,  No.  373.  1.  Megascops  aspersus  Brewst.  Auk,  Jan. 
1888,  p.  87;  Auk,  Oct.  1891,  p.  400,  pi.  3,  upper  fig.;  Auk,  Apr.  1898,  p.  186.  Also  figured 
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in  Biol.  Centr.  Amer.  Aves,  iii,  Nov.  1897,  p.  16.  The  slight  feathering  of  the  toes  indicates 
an  approach  to  the  following  section  of  the  genus. 

(Subgenus  PsiLOSCOPS.) 

M.  (P.)  flamme'ola.  (Lat.  flatnmeola,  here  signifying  a little  reddish  thing.)  Flammulated 
Screech  Owl.  A small  species,  with  much  the  general  aspect  of  an  ungrown  asio;  but  sub- 
generically  distinct,  from  any  form  of  asio.  The  close  feathering  of  the  tarsus  stops  abruptly  at 
bases  of  toes,  which  are  naked,  and  the  plumicorns  are  quite  short  (affording  characters  of  sub- 
genus  Psiloscops).  Length  6.50-7.00;  wing  5.25-5.50 ; tail  2.75;  tarsus  0.90;  culmen,  with- 
out cere,  0.35;  middle  toe,  without  claw,  0.55.  Adult  $ 9:  Facial  disc,  sometimes  whole 
head,  rusty-rufous,  or  light  chestnut,  speckled  with  black,  on  top  of  head  also  with  white,  tend- 
ing to  form  a superciliary  stripe.  Ground  of  under  parts  white,  but  heavily  overlaid  with  shaft- 
stripes  or  blotches  of  black  giving  off  irregular  cross- waves,  on  the  breast  tinged  with  rusty-rufous 
here  and  there ; tarsi  white,  speckled  with  dusky.  Upper  parts  minutely  dappled  with  dark 
brown  and  hoary-gray,  and  with  ragged  dark  shaft-stripes ; a conspicuous  whitish  or  tawny  and 
white  scapular  bar,  as  in  asio.  Tail  like  back,  but  with  numerous  narrow  and  ragged  cross- 
bars of  pale  rusty  or  whitish.  Wing-quills  “ bitten  in”  on  outer  webs  with  white  or  buff,  con- 
spicuously so  on  several  primaries,  their  inner  webs  with  regular  but  narrow,  distant  and  weak 
bars,  strengthening,  however,  toward  bases  of  secondaries.  Youug  birds,  like  those  of  asio, 
tend  to  a uniform  cross-barring  of  the  whole  plumage,  but  especially  of  the  under  parts,  with 
light  and  dark ; top  of  head  finely  vermiculated  in  this  manner ; chestnut  first  appears  on  ear- 
coverts  and  about  eyes.  The  species  is  dichromatic,  and  in  the  red  phase  parts  which  are  brown 
or  gray  in  the  other  phase  are  rich  buff  or  orange-rufous;  but  the  peculiar  pattern  of  coloration 
persists,  and  in  any  color-variation  this  interesting  little  scops,  only  about  as  large  as  a Glau- 
cidium,  is  unmistakable.  This  is  our  nearest  representative  of  the  European  “petit  due"  <>r 
“ dukelet,”  commonly  called  Scops  giu.  From  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  it  ex- 
tends northward  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  iu  California  to  Fort  Crook ; resident,  breed- 
ing up  to  10,000  feet,  in  Woodpeckers’  holes  in  trees,  May  and  June;  eggs  3-4,  1.15  X 0.95. 
M.  f.  idahoen'sis.  (Lat.  of  Idaho.)  Dwarf  Screech  Owl.  Like  the  last,  but  still 
smaller;  wing  about  5.00.  Coloration  paler,  especially  on  the  under  parts,  where  the  ground 
is  white,  with  fine  and  distant  dark  vermiculation,  and  the  heavier  lengthwise  black  markings 
are  mainly  restricted  to  a single  series  on  each  side ; chin  white ; facial  disc  bright  tawny 
ochraceous,  with  much  less  conspicuous  dark  markings  than  in  flammeola.  Upper  pans 
nearly  as  iu  the  last.  Type  specimen  adult  $ from  Ketehum,  Alturus  Co.,  Idaho,  Sept.  22. 
1890.  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington.  If  the  characters  hold  true,  when  specimens  enough 
shall  have  been  examined,  it  will  rank  as  a good  species.  Merriam,  North  American  Fauna. 
No.  5,  July,  1891,  p.  96,  pi.  1;  Auk,  Apr.  1892,  p.  169,  pi.  2;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895, 
No.  374  a. 

SCOTIAP'TEX.  (Gr.  ukotui,  skotia,  darkness,  gloom ; rest  of  word  uncertain,  probably  per- 
verted from  ptynx,  Gr.  trrvy^,  ptugx,  the  eagle-owl.  If  so,  the  correct  form  of  the  word  would 
be  Scotioptynx,  and  its  grammatical  gender  feminine.)  Great  Gray  Owls.  Lapp  Owls. 
General  characters  of  Strix  proper  (from  which  not  separated  till  the  4th  ed.  of  the  Key.  p.  904. 
1890.)  Size  very  great;  but  the  apparent  dimensions  are  in  part  due  to  the  remarkably  copi- 
ous lax  plumage,  the  bird  being  notably  small-bodied  in  comparison  with  its  linear  measure- 
ments; length  2 feet  or  more.  Coloration  diffuse,  of  blended  brown,  gray,  and  whitish,  the 
dark  markings  in  excess  of  the  light  ones,  and  forming  streaks  lengthwise  on  the  breast,  but 
cross-bars  on  the  flanks.  Bill  and  feet  small,  the  former  almost  buried  in  the  facial  disk,  the 
latter  densely  clothed  with  shaggy  feathers ; eyes  also  small,  for  an  Owl,  with  yellow  irides. 
Six  primaries  einarginate.  One  species,  of  circumpolar  distribution.  (Scotinptex  Swaixs. 
Class  B,  ii,  1837,  p.  217,  usually  considered  a synonym  of  “ Syrnium,”  i.  e.  of  Strix  proper.) 
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S.  cine'rea.  (Lat.  cinerea,  ashy.)  Great  Gray  Owl.  Spectral  Owl.  Feet  completely 
feathered  to  claws;  bill  and  eyes  yellow;  6 primaries  cut  on  iuner  webs.  Entire  upper  parts 
dark  brown,  mottled  with  grayish-white  iu  confused  and  intricate  pattern,  reducible  in  general 
to  dissipation  of  bars.  Wings  and  tail  similar,  broken-barred  with  grayish-white  marbling. 
Under  parts  of  the  same  dark  brown  and  pale  gray,  the  pattern  in  streaks  on  breast,  in  cross- 
bars on  belly  and  flanks,  iu  spots  on  feet.  The  great  facial  disc  watered  with  dark  brown  and 
light  gray  in  regular  rings  concentric  with  each  eye,  the  outermost  ring  dark  brown  and  stronger 
than  the  rest,  bounded  below  with  a ragged  white  collar.  Length  2 feet  or  more;  extent  about 
5 feet;  wing  16  00-18.00  inches;  tail  11.00-12.50;  culmen  1.00  without  cere.  An  immense 
Owl,  one  of  the  largest  of  all,  inhabiting  Northern  N.  Am.,  straying  irregularly  south  into  the 
U.  S.  in  winter,  to  southern  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  northern  California ; common  in  wooded  regions  of 
the  fur  countries  and  Alaska,  but  not  frequenting  the  barren  grounds.  Nest  in  trees,  of  sticks, 
mosses,  and  feathers ; eggs  2,  3,  or  4,  not  equal-ended  and  rather  small  for  the  bird’s  appar- 
ent dimensions,  about  2.15  X 1.70,  laid  from  April  to  July.  Like  others  of  the  genus  it 
is  a wood  Owl ; while  its  prowess  enables  it  to  prey  upon  creatures  up  to  the  size  of  Grouse 
and  Hares. 

S.  c.  lappo'nica.  (Lat.  lapponica,  of  Lapland.)  Lapp  Owl.  Specimens  from  Alaska,  lighter 
colored  than  typical  cinerea,  and  with  a basal  whitish  patch  on  inner  webs  of  the  remiges,  have 
been  referred  to  the  European  rather  than  the  American  variety,  the  Norton  Sound  examples 
being  regarded  as  Old  World  stragglers  of  Strix  lapponica  Retzius,  Fn.  Suecica,  1800,  p.  79; 
Scotiaptex  cinereum  lapponicum  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  260;  Scotiaptex  cinerea  lapponica 
Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  904;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895  [No.  370  a.]. 

XYC  TALA.  (Gr.  vvktoKos,  nuktalos,  sleepy.)  Saw-whet  Owls.  Skull  and  ear-parts 
highly  un symmetrical,  latter  of  great  size,  fully  operculate.  Head  very  large  (as  iu  Strix), 
without  pluinicorns;  facial  disc  complete,  with  centric  eye.  Nostril  at  edge  of  cere,  which  is 
inflated  or  not.  Tail  from  £ to  § as  long  as  wing,  rounded.  Third  and  4th  primaries  longest ; 
1st  quite  short;  2 or  3 emarginate  on  inner  webs.  Feet  thickly  and  closely  feathered  to  claws. 
In  this  interesting  genus  the  ear-parts  reach  extreme  asymmetry,  the  whole  skull  seeming  mis- 
shapen. Two  species  are  known,  both  of  small  size  ; one  of  circumpolar  distribution,  with  a 
subspecies  peculiar  to  North  America,  the  other,  American.  They  are  notable  for  the  unusual 
degree  of  difference  between  old  and  young ; and  our  species  are  readily  distinguished  by  stronger 
characters  than  are  ordinarily  found  between  congeneric  owls.  Eyes  yellow  in  both  ; bill  yel- 
lowish in  one,  black  in  the  other.  Adults  umber  or  chocolate-brown  above,  spotted  with 
white,  below  white,  striped  with  brown.  Young  more  uniformly  brown,  with  plain  dark  face 
and  white  eyebrows.  Nestlings  covered  with  sooty  down ; eggs  numerous.  Nest  in  trees ; 
habits  strictly  nocturnal. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Larger : wing  about  7.00 ; tail  4.50.  Bill  yellow  ; cere  not  tumid  ; nostrils  presenting  laterally,  and  obliquely  oval. 

Arctic tengmalmi  richardsoni 

Smaller : wing  5.50  ; tail  2.67.  Bill  black  ; cere  tumid  ; nostrils  presenting  anteriorly,  and  about  circular.  U.  S. 

acadica 

N.  teng'malmi  rich'ardsoni.  (To  P.  G.  Tengmalm  and  J.  Richardson.  Fig.  436.)  Arctic 
American  Saw-whet  Owl.  Richardson’s  Owl.  Adult : Upper  parts,  including  wings 
and  tail,  uniform  chocolate-brown,  spotted  with  white ; on  top  of  head  the  spots  small  aud  pro- 
fuse, on  nape  larger  and  blended  into  a nuchal  collar,  on  back  and  wing-coverts  large  and  sparse 
but  tending  to  form  a scapular  bar,  on  wing-quills  and  tail-feathers  in  pairs,  at  opposite  edges 
of  the  webs,  on  inner  webs  larger,  more  like  bars,  and  more  or  less  run  together,  especially  on 
inner  secondaries.  Under  parts  white,  thickly  and  confusedly  streaked  lengthwise  with  color 
of  back.  Facial  disc  mostly  white,  but  with  blackish  eyelids  and  loral  spot,  set  in  a frame  of 
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dark  brown  speckled  with  white.  The  general  tone  of  the  brown  is  oftenest  ruddy,  nearly  as 
in  acadica,  but  sometimes  dark  and  pure.  Length  10.00-12.00 ; extent  24.00;  wing  7.00;  tail 
4.50;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  without  claw  0.67 ; cultnen  without  cere  0.60.  Young:  Upper 
parts  plain  brown,  laekiug  the  white  spots  of  the  adults,  except  on  the  wings  and  tail;  facial 
area  dark,  unmarked,  except  by  a white  superciliary  streak;  lower  parts  plain  brownish,  fad- 
iug  posteriorly  into  buff,  unmarked ; difference  from  the  adult  thus  as  in  acadica.  Distin- 
guished from  the  European  conspecies  (fig.  436)  by  its  darker  coloration,  ochrey  feet  spotted 
with  brown  instead  of  being  nearly  immaculate  while,  and  more  heavily  streaked  under  tail- 
coverts  ; the  difference  in  coloration  from  tengmalmi  proper  being  thus  closely  correspondent 
with  that  between  the  American  and  European  Hawk  Owls.  This  fine  species  inhabits  North- 
ern N.  Am.,  being  seldom  seen  in  the  U.  S.,  where  only  known  in  winter  and  not  farther  south 
than  New  England,  Wisconsin,  northern  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  Oregon,  though  it  is  possibly 
resident  in  northern  Maine,  like  the  Hawk  Owl;  breeding  range  from  just  beyond  our  N. 
border  northward  to  the  limit  of  trees.  The  nest  is  in  a tree,  usually  in  a hole,  sometimes 
among  the  branches  ; eggs  2 to  6 or  7 in  number ; size  1.20  X 1.05,  thus  very  round;  laid  from 
late  in  April  to  early  in  June.  The  bird  feeds  mostly  upon  very  small  mammals  and  insects. 
N.  aca'dica.  (Lat.  acadica,  of  Acadia.)  Acadian  Owl.  Saw-whet  Owl.  White- 
fronted  Owl.  Ivirtland’s  Owl.  Adult : Upper  parts,  including  wings  and  tail,  very 

similar  to  those  of  the  last  species,  but  usually 
ruddier  brown,  the  spotting  less  extensive,  the 
marks  on  top  of  head  pencilled  in  delicate  shaft- 
lines  instead  of  round  spots,  those  of  wings  and 
tail  exactly  as  in  ricliardsoni.  Under  parts  white, 
diffusely  streaked  or  dappled  with  a peculiar  light 
brown,  almost  pinkish-brown.  Feet  immaculate 
whitish,  tinged  with  buff.  Facial  disc  mostly 
white,  but  blackened  immediately  about  eye  and 
on  loral  bristles,  and  pencilled  -with  dusky  on 
aurieulars ; set  in  a frame  of  color  of  back,  touched 
with  white  points  behind  ear;  this  frame  distinct 
on  throat,  where  it  separates  white  of  the  disc  from 
a white  jugular  collar,  before  the  pectoral  streaks 
begin.  Bill  black;  claws  dark;  eyes  yellow. 
Ymnig  quite  different  (N.  albifrons)  : Above, 
ruddy  chocolate-brown,  without  any  spots ; wings 
and  tail  more  fuscous  brown,  marked  substantially 
as  in  the  adults.  Below,  color  of  back  extending 
over  all  fore  parts,  the  rest  brownish -yellow ; no 
streaks  whatever.  Facial  disc  sooty-brown,  with 
whitish  eyebrow ; some  white  touches  on  the  rim  behind  ear  curving  forward  to  chin.  Bill 
black.  Length  7.50-8.00 ; extent  17.00-18.00  ; wing  5.25-5.75  ; tail  2.60-2.90 : tarsus  0.75; 
bill  without  cere  0.50 ; middle  toe  without  claw  0.60.  This  curious  little  Owl,  the  most 
diminutive  species  found  in  Eastern  N.  Am.,  inhabits  the  U.  S.  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  goes 
N.  to  lat.  52°  in  British  Am.,  and  S.  into  Mexico.  Though  common  and  generally  distributed, 
it  is  not  very  well  known,  as  it  is  shy  and  retiring,  perfectly  nocturnal  in  habits,  and  does  not 
often  come  under  casual  observation ; in  regions  E.  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  it  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  N.  half  of  the  U.  S.,  but  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  ranges  throughout : it  is  a 
wood  Owl,  seldom  if  ever  occurriug  in  open  country.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  shrill  notes, 
which,  being  likened  to  filing  a saw,  have  occasioned  its  name.  The  nest  is  usually  made  in 
the  hollow  of  a tree  or  stump,  as  a Woodpecker’s  or  squirrel’s  hole,  but  sometimes  the  bird  has 


Fig.  43fi.  — Tengmalm’s  European  Saw-wliet  Owl, 
very  near  richardsoni.  £ nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 
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occupied  artificial  retreats  set  up  for  its  accommodation,  like  the  Purple  Martin ; the  eggs  are 
3-6  or  7 iu  number,  white,  subglobular,  about  1.18  X 1.00;  the  largest  ones  about  equal  those 
of  the  preceding  species  iu  length,  but  are  both  relatively  and  absolutely  narrower.  They  are 
laid  mostly  iu  April,  but  from  late  in  March  to  early  iu  June. 

NYC'TEA.  (Gr.  vvKTfvs,  nukteus,  Lat.  nycteus,  nocturnal.)  Snow  Owls.  Much  the  same 
generic  characters  as  Bubo,  but  plumicorns  rudimentary,  generally  considered  wanting  ; facial 
disc  quite  incomplete,  eyes  not  centric  to  it ; bill  nearly  buried  in  frontal  feathers  ; feet  densely 
clothed  in  long  shaggy  feathers  which  even  hide  claws ; 4 outer  quills  emarginate  on  inner 
webs;  under  tail-coverts  reaching  end  of  tail,  which  is  rounded,  and  rather  more  than  i as  long 
as  wing.  One  circumpolar  species  of  great  size,  and  mostly  white  color;  young  covered  with 
sooty  down ; nest  on  ground  ; eggs  many. 

Jf.  nyc'tea.  (Fig.  437.)  Great  White  Owl.  Snowy  Owl.  Ermine  Owl.  Wapa- 
CUThl.  II  ar  fa  no.  Pure  white,  spotted  and  barred  with  brownish-black  markings,  wholly 
iudeterminate  in  size  and  number; 
but  entirely  white  specimens  are 
very  rare.  There  is  often  more 
blackish  than  white ; in  darkest 
birds,  the  markings  tend  to  bar 
the  plumage  with  rows  of  spots, 
such  pattern  specially  evident  on 
wings  and  tail.  A common  aver- 
age plumage  is  spotted  over  all 
upper  parts,  broken-barred  on 
quills  and  tail-feathers,  regularly 
barred  on  under  parts,  with  white 
face  and  paws.  The  face,  throat, 
and  feet  are  usually  whitest.  Bill 
and  claws  black ; iris  yellow. 

$ nearly  or  about  two  feet  long ; 
extent  4.50-5.00  feet ; wing  16.00- 
18.00  inches;  tail  9.00-10.00;  cul- 
men  1.00  without  cere ; tarsus  2.00 ; 
middle  toe  without  claw  1.25.  9 

larger,  often  over  two  feet  long ; 
wing  up  to  19.00,  etc.  She  is 
also  as  a rule  darker  colored  than 
he  is ; our  very  large  heavily 
blackened  specimens  are  mostly 
of  the  ’‘fair”  sex.  This  remark- 
able Owl,  conspicuous  in  size  and  color,  abounds  in  boreal  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  far 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  near  the  North  Pole  even  as  any  explorers  have  gone.  It  is 
capable  of  enduring  the  rigors  of  six  months’  nights  under  polar  stars,  and  only  comes  south- 
ward irregularly  iu  winter,  sometimes  raiding  in  large  numbers.  With  us,  it  is  of  every 
winter  occurrence  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  sometimes  pushing  its  way  even  to 
the  Carolinas  and  Texas;  there  being  no  part  of  the  U.  S.  where  it  may  not  appear  at  that 
season.  It  is  far  from  being  exclusively  nocturnal,  but  hunts  abroad  in  the  daytime  as 
readily  as  any  Hawk,  with  eyes  undimmed  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  from  boundless  sheets  of 
snow,  so  dazzling  and  painful  to  human  vision.  It  preys  upon  hares,  spermophiles  and  smaller 
mammals,  especially  lemmings  and  voles,  which  swarm  iu  the  sphagnum  of  hyperborean  tun- 
dras or  barren  grounds,  upon  Ptarmigau,  Ducks  and  smaller  birds,  and  often  proves  itself  as 
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good  ft  fisherman  as  it  is  bold  a fowler.  It  has  never  been  ascertained  t«>  breed  iti  the  U.  S.f 
though  it  may  have  done  so  in  Maine,  as  it  certainly  does  a little  farther  north  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Manitoba,  and  thence  N.  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground  or  rocks,  of  mosses  lined  with  feathers ; the  eggs 
are  3 to  10,  usually  5,  6 or  7,  laid  at  intervals  (as  is  the  case  with  various  other  Owls),  so  that 
the  nest  may  contain  fresh  and  incubated  eggs  and  young  birds  at  once ; they  are  lustreless, 
roughly  granular,  even  faintly  corrugated  lengthwise,  equal-ended,  but  not  much  rounded, 
being  about  2.25  X 1.75.  Only  one  clutch  is  deposited  annually,  mostly  in  Mayor  June. 
(Nyctea  nivea  and  N.  scandiaca  of  authors,  as  of  previous  editions  of  the  Key ; but  our  rules 
require  us  now  to  use  the  inelegant  and  displeasing  tautonym,  Nyctea  nyctea.) 

SUR'NIA.  (Etymology  of  Surnia  or  Syrnium,  unknown.  There  is  no  recognized  ela-.-ic 
Greek  or  Latin  word  from  which  the  name  can  be  derived,  but  I find  ovpviov.  sum  ion,  cited  by 
Brisson  as  a modern  Greek  name  of  Strix  stridula,  and  this  is  obviously  the  source  of  both  Sur- 
nia and  Syrnium.  The  former  dates  in  systematic  zoology  from  Dumeril,  Zobl.  Anal.  lr<4i, 
p.  34.)  Hawk  Owls.  Skull  and  ear-parts  much  as  in  Bubo  or  Nyctea  ; latter  non-operculate, 
the  opening  of  small  size;  facial  disc  very  little  developed,  and  eyes  not  centric  to  it ; no  plumi- 
corns.  Wings  folding  far  short  of  end  of  tail ; 3d  primary  longest;  first  4 emarginate  on  inner 
webs.  Tail  remarkably  long,  little  shorter  than  wing,  much  graduated,  with  lanceolate 
feathers.  Feet  thickly  and  completely  feathered  to  the  claws ; tarsus  scarcely  or  not  longer 
than  middle  toe.  Of  medium  size,  with  a peculiarly  neat  and  dressy  appearance  for  an  Owl, 
the  whole  plumage  being  more  strict  than  in  other  members  of  this  family.  There  is  but 
one  species,  common  to  northern  portions  of  both  hemispheres,  as  Hawk-like  in  habits  as 
in  mien. 

S.  u'lula.  (Lat.  ulula,  a kind  of  Owl,  so  called  from  its  outcry;  ululare,  to  cry  out,  howl,  as 
with  pain  or  grief.  As  the  name  of  an  Owl,  the  word  goes  back  in  ornithology  to  Gesner,  1555, 
aud  still  farther  to  Pliny.  Use  as  a technical  name,  both  geuerie  and  specific,  is  of  course  very 
recent : Strix  ulula  Linn.  1758,  is  the  European  Hawk  Owl ; Ulula  Ccv.  1817,  is  a genus  of 
Owls,  which  has  been  variously  used.  Ulula  as  a Latin  word  is  obviously  onotnatopoetic ; com- 
pare Gr.  akdka  or  aXdkrj,  alala  or  alale,  an  outcry,  d\a\d(a>,  alalazo , I cry  out ; also  0X0X1717, 
ololuge,  an  outcry ; d\o\vyd>r,  ololugon,  the  croaking  of  frogs ; oXoXvfu,  ololuzo,  I call  on  the 
gods ; compare  also  our  interjection  hallelujah ! which  we  get  from  the  Hebrew ; Sanskrit 
uliikas,  an  owl;  English  owl,  owlet,  howlet,  howl,  halloo,  hullo,  hullabaloo,  etc.)  European 
Hawk  Owl.  Lighter  in  color  than  the  American  caparoch  next  described ; the  white  mark- 
ings more  prominent  on  the  crown,  cervix  and  scapulars ; lighter  brown,  narrower  bars  on  the 
under  parts;  dark  markings  of  the  disc  rather  brown  than  blackish.  Size  the  same.  N.  Eu- 
rope and  Asia;  similar  specimens  from  St.  Michael’s,  Alaska.  (S.  funerea  ulula  of  2d— 4th 
eds.  of  the  Key : see  next  article.) 

S.  u.  eap'arocli.  The  word  caparoch,  applied  to  the  American  Hawk  Owl,  as  Strix  caparoch, 
by  P.  L.  S.  Muller,  in  his  Suppl.  to  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  177ti,  p.  (19  (after  Boon,  Kortb.  1772, 
p.  112),  is  the  same  as  caparacocli  or  coparacoch,  given  in  Brisson,  Orn.  17(10,  1,  p.  520,  as  the 
name  applied  by  the  natives  of  Hudson’s  Bay  to  this  very  bird,  the  Strix  Freti  Idudsonis  of 
Brisson  (the  Little  Hawk  Owl  of  Edwards,  ii,  pi.  62),  and  also  the  Strix  canadensis 
Briss.  i,  p.  518,  pi.  37,  fig.  2;  which  latter  is  one  of  the  two  bases  of  Strix  funerea  Linn. 
S.  N.  I.  ed.  12,  1706,  p.  133,  No.  1 1 . Our  bird  has  commonly  been  called  Surnia  funerea  (Linn. 
17G6),  as  in  the  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key,  1884-90,  p.  511  ; but  unluckily  Linnaeus  mixed  it  up 
with  the  European  one,  which  he  had  called  Strix  funerea  in  his  Fn.  Suec.  2d  ed.  1761,  p.  75; 
and  furthermore,  his  S.  funerea  of  the  10th  ed.  1758,  p.  93,  No.  7,  is  based  solely  on  the  Eu- 
ropean bird  (Fn.  Suec.  1st  ed.  174(1,  p.  51).  Thus  it  appears  that  ulula  Linn.  1758  aud  1766, 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  European  form  ; funerea  Linn.  1758,  exclusively  European  ; and 
funerea  Linn.  1766,  European  and  American,  are  none  of  them  available  for  our  bird : and 
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Flo.  438. — American  Hawk  Owl. 
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caparoch  Mull.  177fi,  conies  next  in  order  for  the  latter.  See  Auk.  Oct.  1884,  p.  302.  Another 
uamo  for  our  bird  is  Stria;  liudsonia  Gm.  1788,  obviously  based  on  Eduards,  as  above;  this  is 
the  origin  of  Surma  alula  var.  hudsonica  Cores,  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  205.  Figs.  438,  430.) 
American  Hawk  Owl.  Canadian  or  Hudsonian  Owl.  Day  Owl.  Capaboch.  Bib 
and  eyes  yellow;  claws  brownish-black. 

Upper  parts  bistre-brown,  darkest  and 
almost  blackish  on  head,  where  profusely 
spotted  with  small  round  white  marks, 
to  which  succeeds  a nuchal  interval  less 
spotted  or  free  from  spots,  then  an  area 
of  larger  and  lengthened  spots ; scapu- 
lars profusely  spotted  with  white  in 
large  pattern,  forming  a scapular  bar  as 
in  Megascops ; back  and  wing-coverts 
more  or  less  spotted  with  white  also ; 
primaries  and  secondaries  with  white 
spots  in  pairs  ou  opposite  edges  of  the 
feathers.  Tail  broken -barred  with  white 
or  pale  gray,  usually  narrowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, on  one  or  both  webs,  and  tipped 
with  the  same  ; but  there  is  great  indi- 
vidual variation  in  this  respect,  as  may 
also  be  said  of  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  the  spotting  of  the  whole  upper 
parts.  Under  parts  from  breast  back- 
ward, including  crissum,  closely  and 
regularly  cross-barred  with  rich  reddish- 
brown,  or  even  reddish-black,  upon  a 
white  ground,  the  alternating  bars  of  F.o.  439.  - Hawk  Owl,  reduced.  (Sheppard  del.  Nichole  ec.) 

color  usually  of  about  equal  widths  — if  anything,  the  white  the  broadest.  The  lining  of  the 
wings  shares  the  same  character,  but  is  more  spotty ; the  paws  are  mottled  with  brown  and 
whitish,  in  different  pattern.  On  the  breast  the  regular  barring  gives  way,  the  tendency  being 
to  form  a dark  pectoral  band  ou  a white  or  spotted  ground,  but  this  disposition  is  seldom  per- 
fected. Facial  disc  mostly  whitish,  bounded  by  a conspicuous  blackish  crescent  behind  ear. 
When  the  dark  nuchal  collar  is  perfected,  a second  bar  curves  down  behind  the  first  on  side 
of  neck,  separated  by  a whitish  interval ; edges  of  eyelids,  many  of  the  loral  bristles,  a line 
just  in  front  of  eye,  and  a chin-spot,  are  black  or  dusky ; the  lower  part  of  disc  below  ears 
has  also  dusky  streaks.  Exposed  part  of  bill  bright  yellow,  but  most  of  that  bidden  by  bris- 
tles is  of  a dark  livid  color.  However  variable  in  detail,  the  markings  of  this  species  are 
unmistakable;  those  about  the  bead  are  better  defined  than  in  most  Owls,  and  quite  peculiar. 
Length  15.00  or  more;  extent  33.00  ; wing  about  9.00  ; tail  about  7.00  ; tarsus,  or  middle  toe 
without  claw,  1.00  or  less;  culmen  without  cere  0.75.  A handsome  and  spirited  Owl,  abun- 
dant in  northern  portions  of  N.  Am.,  S.  into  northern  U.  S.  in  winter,  frequently  and  regularly  ; 
is  possibly  resident  in  Maine  and  in  the  mountains  of  Montana  and  Idaho ; also  accredited  to 
Great  Britain,  on  the  strength  of  the  dark  coloration  of  some  British  specimens.  Like  the 
Snowy  Owl,  it  endures  the  rigors  of  Arctic  winters.  Nest  usually  in  trees,  either  in  a natural 
hollow  or  among  the  thick  branches  of  a conifer,  sometimes  on  rocks  or  stumps,  of  sticks, 
mosses,  grasses,  and  feathers:  eggs  3-7,  April,  May,  about  1.55  X 1.25,  white.  The  food 
of  this  bird  is  chiefly  field-mice,  lemmings,  and  other  small  rodents,  hawked  for  in  broad  day- 
light, this  owl  being  the  least  nocturnal  of  its  tribe. 
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GLAUCI'DIUM.  (Gr.  yXavtddiov,  glaukidion,  dimin.  of  yXavKns  or  yXavKos,  glaukos,  gleam- 
ing or  glaring,  as  an  Owl’s  eyes  are ; hence  yXav£,  glaux,  an  Owl.  Cf.  the  well-known  epithet, 
yXavKtimr  '.\drjvq,  glaucopis  Athene,  gleaming-eyed  Athena,  Pallas,  or  Minerva,  goddess  of  war 
and  wisdom,  to  whom  the  yXav£  was  sacred.)  Gnome  Owls.  Sparrow  Owls.  Pygmy 
Owls.  Size  very  small.  Head  perfectly  smooth ; no  pluinicorns ; ear-parts  small,  non- 
operculate;  facial  disc  very  incomplete;  eye  not  centric.  Nostrils  circular,  opening  in  the 
tumid  cere;  bill  robust.  Tarsus  fully  and  closely  feathered,  hut  toes  only  bristly  for  the  most 
part.  Wings  short  and  much  rounded;  4th  primary  longest,  1st  quite  short,  3 outer  ones 
emarginate,  next  1 or  2 sinuate.  Tail  long,  about  f as  long  as  wing,  even  or  nearly  so. 
Claws  strong,  much  curved.  A large  genus  of  very  small  Owls,  mostly  of  tropical  countries. 
The  numerous  species,  chiefly  of  warm  parts  of  America,  are  in  dire  confusion,  but  those  known 
to  inhabit  North  America  are  now  well  determined.  The  plumage  of  many  or  most  species  is 
dichromatic,  as  in  Scops,  there  being  a red  and  a gray  phase  independently  of  age,  season,  or 
sex ; but  the  red  is  not  known  to  occur  in  our  G.  gnoma.  The  upper  parts  are  marked  with 
spots  or  lines ; bars,  or  rows  of  spots,  cross  wings  and  tail ; under  parts  streaked ; a cervical 
collar.  Notwithstanding  their  slight  stature,  the  Gnome  Owls  are  bold  and  predaceous,  some- 
times attacking  birds  quite  as  large  as  themselves.  They  are  not  specially  nocturnal.  The 


eggs  are  laid  in  holes  in  trees. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Markings  of  upper  parts  in  dots  and  round  spots.  Tail  dark  brown,  with  rows  of  white  spots gnoma 

Markings  of  upper  parts  in  sharp  lines.  Tail  reddish,  with  dark  brown  bars phalcenoitles 


G.  gno'ma.  (Lat.  gnoma,  a spirit  of  the  mines.)  Gnome  Owl.  Pygmy  Owl.  Adult  £ 9 : 
Tail  concolor  with  back,  and  markings  of  upper  parts,  as  well  as  those  crossing  wings  and 
tail,  in  form  of  dots  or  round  spots,  not  lines  or  bars.  Upper  parts  one  shade  of  dark  brown, 
everywhere  dotted  with  small  circular  spots  of  white ; a collar  of  mixed  blackish -brown  and 
white  around  back  of  neck  ; breast  with  a band  of  mottled  brown,  separating  the  white  throat 
from  white  of  rest  of  under  parts,  which  have  irregular  lengthwise  streaks  of  reddish-brown. 
Wings  and  tail  dusky-brown,  the  feathers  marked  on  both  webs  with  rows  of  round  white 
spots,  largest  on  the  inner ; under  wing-coverts  white,  crossed  obliquely  by  a blackish  bar. 
Bill,  cere,  and  feet  dull  greenish-yellow;  soles  chrome-yellow;  claws  black  ; iris  bright  yel- 
low; mouth  livid  flesh-color.  Length  of  £ 7.00  or  a little  less;  extent  14.50;  wing  3.75; 
tail  3.00.  Length  of  9 ~-50  ; extent  15.50,  etc.  In  9 the  upper  parts  are  rather  lighter, 
with  fewer  larger  spots,  and  a nearly  obsolete  nuchal  collar  ; but  both  sexes  vary  in  the  tint 
of  the  upper  parts,  which  ranges  from  pure  deep  brown  to  pale  grayish,  almost  olivaceous, 
brown,  probably  according  to  age  and  season,  the  newer  feathers  beiug  darker  than  they  are 
when  old  and  worn.  Erythrism,  so  well  known  in  phalcenoides,  has  not  been  observed  in 
the  present  one,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Sparrow  Owl  of  Europe  (G.  passerinum). 
Rocky  Mts.  and  others  of  Western  N.  Am.  from  British  Columbia  S.  to  the  tablelands  of 
Mexico,  common  in  wooded  regions  ; an  interesting  little  owl,  crepuscular  and  rather  diurnal 
than  strictly  nocturnal,  preying  chiefly  upon  insects,  but  also  upon  birds  and  quadrupeds  some- 
times about  as  large  as  itself,  as  Robins,  Grosbeaks,  Towhees,  Chipmunks,  Gophers,  etc.  The 
bird  is  usually  found  in  coniferous  forests,  has  low  cooing  notes,  and  nests  in  holes  of  trees  or 
stumps,  mostly  those  made  by  Woodpeckers;  eggs  3-4,  1.02x0.91,  white  or  whitish,  mi- 
nutely punctulate,  laid  in  May  or  early  June. 

G.  g.  californ'icum.  (Lat.  Californian.)  Californian  Gnome  Owl.  California 
Pygmy  Owl.  Like  the  last ; darker  colored.  The  Pacific  coast  form  of  the  foregoing, 
occurring  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  G.  passerinum  var. 
californicum  of  the  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  206,  which  is  G.  gnoma  of  the  2d  and  3d  eds.  1884 
and  1887,  p.  514,  includes  this  subspecies.  The  two  forms  were  not  then  discriminated,  and 
their  reference  to  their  European  relative  was  erroneous.  The  present  subspecies  is  G.  califor- 
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iricum  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1857;  G.  (/noma  califomieum  A.  0.  U.  Committee's  List  1st  Suppl.. 
1889,  p.  9;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  904  ; A.  O.  C.  List,  2d  ed.  1 005,  No,  870 a. 

G.  hos'kinsi.  (To  Francis  Hoskins,  of  Triunfo,  L.  Gala.)  Hoskins’  Pygmy'  Owe.  Simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  but  smaller  and  grayer  ; upper  parts  less  distinctly  spotted  ; forehead  and 
facial  disc  with  more  white.  Wing  3.30;  tail  2.50;  tarsus  0.75;  chord  of  oilmen  0.50.  Lower 
California.  G.  gnoma  hoskitmi  Brewster,  Auk,  April,  1888,  p.  136,  accorded  specific  rank 
by  its  describe!'  with  approval  of  the  A.  0.  U.  Committee,  in  1st  Suppl.  1889,  p.  9;  Coles, 
Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  904  ; A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  379.1.  I have  inspected  the  type 
specimens,  which  appear  to  be  those  of  a distinct  species. 

G.  phalaenoi'des.  (Gr.  (pdXaiva,  jAudaina,  Lat.  phalcma,  a moth,  and  tfoot,  eidos,  form,  figure, 
appearance;  from  the  resemblance  of  the  plumage  in  coloration  to  that  of  certain  moths.  Fig. 
440.)  Ferruginous  Pygmy  Owl.  Adult  $ ? , normal  plumage:  Tail  entirely  ferrugi- 
nous, or  light  chestnut-red,  crossed 
with  7 to  9 bars  of  blackish-brovrn, 
of  same  width  as  the  rufous  inter- 
spaces, both  sets  of  markings  quite 
regular.  (These  tail-marks  distin- 
guish the  species  in  any  plumage 
from  G.  gnoma.)  Entire  top  of 
head,  above  superciliary  ridges,  and 
sides  of  head  behind  auriculars,  oli- 
vaceous-brown, streaked  with  small 
distiuct  lines  of  white  or  fulvous- 
whitish  ; these  markings  being  on 
forehead  and  most  of  crown  like  pin- 
scratches  in  their  sharpness,  and 
though  a little  less  so  behind  ears, 
everywhere  retaining  their  narrow 
linear  character.  (In  G.  gnoma.  the 
head-markings  are  dots  and  spots, 
not  lines.)  Back  like  head,  oliva- 
ceous-brown,  but  without  markings, 
except  on  scapulars,  most  of  which 
have  a large  round  white  spot  on 
outer  web  near  end,  and  more  or 
fewer  pairs  of  fulvous  spots  on  both 
webs.  Color  of  back  and  head  di- 
vided by  an  obvious  cervical  collar, 
consisting  of  a series  of  diffuse  whit- 
ish, and  another  of  fulvous,  spots,  separated  by  a nearly  continuous  line  of  black.  Upper  tail- 
coverts  usually  more  or  less  rufesceut,  approximating  to  color  of  tail.  Remiges  olivaceous- 
fuscous,  like  back;  primaries  imperfectly  and  indistinctly,  secondaries  completely  and  decidedly, 
cross-barred  with  numerous  rnfescent  bands,  narrower  than  the  dark  intervals  ; besides  which 
markings  some  of  the  primaries  have  an  incompleted  series  of  small  whitish  or  very  pale  ful- 
vous spots  along  outer  edge,  and  all  have  large  and  deep  indentations  of  white  or  whitish  along 
inner  web,  increasing  in  size  from  the  ends  toward  the  bases  of  all  the  feathers,  and  also  on 
individual  feathers  from  outer  primaries  to  inner  secondaries,  on  which  last  they  reach  quite 
across  inner  webs.  Lining  of  wings  white,  with  an  oblique  dark  bar,  and  another  curved  dark 
bar,  latter  across  ends  of  under  coverts.  Under  parts  white,  heavily  streaked  along  sides  with 
color  of  back  ; this  color  extending  quite  across  breast,  where,  however,  the  feathers  have  di- 
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lated  shaft-lines  of  whitish ; chin  and  throat  white,  divided  into  two  areas  hy  a blackish  or 
dark  gular  collar,  which  curves  across  from  one  post-auricular  region  to  the  other.  The  mark- 
ings all  diffuse.  Auriculars  dark,  sharply  scratched  with  white  snaft-liues,  hounded  below  by 
pure  white.  Eyebrows  white,  pretty  definitely  bounded  above  by  color  of  crown.  Region  im- 
mediately about  the  bill  whitish,  but  mixed  with  long,  heavy,  black  bristles  that  project  far 
beyond  bill,  which  latter  is  greenish  at  base,  growing  dull  yellowish  at  end ; sparsely-haired 
toes  somewhat  like  bill ; claws  brownish-black ; iris  lemon-yellow.  Length  of  $ about  6.50 ; 
extent  14.50;  wing  3.50;  tail  2.50;  tarsus  0.75;  middle  toe  without  claw  about  the  same, 
its  claw  0.40.  $>  larger : length  7.00  or  more ; wing  4.00 ; tail  nearly  3.00.  Red  phase : 

Entire  upper  parts  deep  rufous-red,  with  lighter  markings  of  head,  etc.,  obsolete  or  obliterated ; 
tail  the  same,  with  dark  bars  scarcely  traceable.  Dark  cervical  collar,  however,  conspicuous. 
White  of  under  parts  tinged  with  yellowish  or  fulvous  ; markings  of  under  parts  similar  in 
color  to  ground  of  upper  parts,  but  duller  and  paler ; tibite  rufous,  without  markings.  Gular 
collar  blackish.  Various  intermediate  stages  have  been  observed,  and  the  species  is  to  be  found 
in  every  degree  of  transition,  from  the  slightest  departure  from  the  normal  state  to  completely 
erythritic  condition.  These  color-conditions  are  common  to  both  sexes.  In  extreme  cases,  the 
rufous  becomes  intense  and  almost  uniform,  a light  rufous  replacing  even  the  white  of  under 
parts,  and  there  being  no  traces  left  of  bars  on  wings  or  tail.  Texas  to  Arizona  and  Southern 
California,  and  southward.  Habits  like  those  of  the  Gnome  Owl ; eggs  of  the  same  size  and 
shape,  granulated,  3-4  in  number,  laid  in  holes  in  trees,  April,  May.  G.  ferrugmeum  of  all  pre- 
vious editions  of  the  Key,  1872-1890,  as  I hesitated  to  make  any  change  of  nomenclature  in  a 
case  the  synonymy  of  which  was  so  extensive  and  intricate;  but  the  species  is  now  identified 
with  the  old  Strix  phalcenoides  of  Daudin’s  Traite,  ii,  1800,  p.  106;  Glaucidium  phalcenoides 
Cabanis,  J.  f.  O.  1869,  p.  208 ; A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1st  and  2d  eds.  1886-95,  No.  380. 
MICRO'PALLAS.  (Gr.  pispos,  mikros,  small ; IlaXXdy,  Pallas,  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  whom 
the  Owl  was  sacred.)  Elf  Owls.  Related  to  Glaucidium  ; of  very  diminutive  size,  including 
the  smallest  known  species  of  Owl,  and  one  of  the  least  of  all  raptorial  birds.  Head  perfectly 
smooth ; no  plumicorns  ; ear-parts  small,  nou-operculate  ; facial  disc  incomplete,  with  eye  not 
centric.  Nostril  circular,  opening  in  tumid  cere.  Tarsi  scarcely  feathered  below  suffrage, 
being  almost  entirely  naked  aud  bristly,  like  the  toes;  this  is  as  in  Speotyto,  though  other 
characters  are  quite  different.  Claws  remarkably  small  aud  weak ; middle  toe  and  claw  about 
as  long  as  tarsus  ; outer  claw  reaching  a little  beyond  base  of  middle  claw ; inner  intermediate 
between  middle  and  outer.  Wings  very  long,  rather  more  than  § the  total  length  of  the  bird, 
but  much  rouuded ; 1st  primary  only  f as  long  as  longest  one  ; 3d  and  4th  longest,  5th  but 
little  shorter,  2d  about  equal  to  6th  ; outer  4 sinuate  on  inner  webs.  Tail  of  moderate  length, 
£ as  long  as  wing,  the  feathers  not  graduated,  broad  to  their  very  tips.  Bill  small  and  weak, 
compressed  at  base,  where  hidden  in  dense  antrorse  bristly  feathers;  culmen  and  gonys  only 
moderately  convex ; lower  mandible  obsoletely  notched.  One  species  known.  Genus  Mi- 
cralhene  Coues,  1866,  and  lst-3d  eds.  of  the  Key,  1872-87;  name  changed  to  Micropallas 
Coues,  Auk,  Jan.  1889,  p.  71,  and  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  904,  the  generic  name  originally 
bestowed  being  antedated  by  Micrathena  of  Sundevall,  a genus  of  arachnidans. 

M.  whit'neyi.  (To  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.)  Elf  Owl.  Adult  $ : Above,  light  umber- 
brown,  thickly  marked  with  irregular  angular  pale  brownish  dots,  one  on  every  feather,  and 
minutely  undulated  with  lighter  and  darker  color.  A concealed  white  cervical  collar,  this  color 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  feathers,  which  are  brown  at  end  and  plumbeous  at  base.  A white 
scapular  stripe  ; outer  webs  of  scapulars  almost  entirely  of  this  color.  Wings  like  back  ; lesser 
coverts  with  two  pale  brownish  spots  on  each  feather;  middle  and  greater  coverts  boldly  spotted 
with  white  at  end  of  outer  web  of  each  feather,  and  with  pale  brown  spots  near  end.  Quills 
with  3 to  6 pale  brown  spots  on  each  web,  forming  broken  bars,  mostly  passing  to  white  on 
edge  of  the  feathers,  those  on  a few  intermediate  primaries  almost  white.  Tail-feathers  like 
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wing-quills,  with  5 broken  bars  and  one  terminal,  of  pale  brownish,  whitening  on  inner  webs. 
Lining  of  wings  white,  interrupted  with  dark  brown.  Face  and  region  about  eye  white,  below 
it  barred  with  light  and  dark  brown  ; bristles  at  base  of  bill  black  on  terminal  half.  Chiu  and 
throat  white,  forming  a broad  mark  from  side  to  side.  General  color  of  under  parts  whitish ; 
breast  blotched  and  imperfectly  barred  with  brown,  forming  toward  abdomen  large  patches, 
sides  more  grayish,  flanks  plumbeous,  tibiae  narrowly  barred  with  light  brown  and  dusky. 
Tarsal  bristles  whitish ; those  of  toes  yellowish  ; bill  pale  greenish  ; iris  bright  yellow.  Length 

5.75-6.25;  extent  14.25- 
15.25;  wing  4.25-4.50; 
tail  2.00-2.25;  tarsus  0.80- 
0.90.  Southern  and  Lower 
California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  southern  Texas, 
aud  S.  through  most  of 
Mexico ; a very  curious 
little  Owl,  whose  general 
habits,  nesting,  aud  food 
are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Gnome  Owls ; but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  more  noctur- 
nal, and  feeds  more  exclu- 
sively on  insects.  It  is 
common  in  the  giant  cac- 
tus region,  and  nests  usu- 
Fig.  441.  — Bills  and  feet  of  Speolyto,  nat.  size.  Lower,  S.  htjpogcea ; upper,  ally  in  the  Woodpecker 
S.  floridana.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  R.  R.)  holes  of  those  Strange 

forms  of  arborescence ; eggs  2-5,  oftenest  3 or  4,  1.02  X 0.92,  thus  very  rounded,  pure  white, 
minutely  granular,  laid  in  May  and  June. 

SPEO'TYTO.  (Gr.  crneos,  speos , a cave ; tvtoi,  tuto,  a kind  of  Owl.)  Burrowing  Owls. 
Of  medium  and  rather  small  size.  Head  smooth  ; no  plumicorns ; ear-parts  small,  nou-opc-r- 
culate ; facial  disc  incom- 
plete. Nostril  opening  in 
the  tumid  cere.  Wiugs  of 
moderate  length ; 2d  to 
4th  quills  longest ; 1st 
about  equal  to  5th;  2 or 
3 sinuate  on  inner  webs 
near  end.  Tail  very  short, 
only  about  half  as  long  as 
wing,  even  or  scarcely 
rounded.  Tarsi  extremely 
long;  about  twice  as  long 
as  middle  toe  without  its 
claw,  very  scant-feathered 
in  front,  bare  behind ; toes 
bristly.  The  loug  slim 
legs  are  quite  peculiar  (fig. 

441),  in  comparison  with  any  other  N.  Am.  Owls,  though  the  bareness  of  the  feet  is  shared 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  the  Antillean  genus  Gymnasio.  the  Old  World  Kinox,  and  some 
other  genera.  Speolyto  is  a genus  confined  to  America,  where  there  are  several  subspecies 


Fig.  442.  — Burrowing  Owl,  reduced.  (Sheppard  del.  Nichols  sc.) 
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of  one  or  two  species,  of  diurnal  and  terrestrial  habits,  noted  for  inhabiting  underground 
burrows. 

S.  ennicula'ria  hypogae'a.  (Lat.  cunicidaria,  a burro wer;  Gr.  xmoyeios,  hupogeios,  under- 
ground. Fig.  442.)  Burrowing  Owl.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  dull  grayish-brown,  profusely 
spotted  with  whitish ; the  markings  mostly  rounded  and  paired  on  each  feather,  but  anteriorly 
lengthened.  Quills  with  4 to  6 whitish  bars,  entire  or  broken  into  cross-rows  of  spots ; tail- 
feathers  similarly  marked.  There  is 
much  individual  variation  in  the  tone  of 
the  ground-color,  and  size  and  number  of 
spots,  which  may  also  be  rather  ochrey 
than  whitish.  Superciliary  line,  chin, 
and  throat  white,  the  two  latter  separated 
by  a dark  brown  jugular  collar ; auricu- 
lars  brown  ; facial  bristles  black-shafted. 

Under  parts  white  or  pale  ochrey ; breast, 
belly,  and  sides  barred  with  transverse 
spots  ol  brown,  in  a pretty  regular  man- 
ner ; legs  and  under  tail-coverts  un- 
marked. Lining  of  wings  tawny-white, 
dusky-spotted  on  primary  coverts.  Sexes 
indistinguishable  in  size  or  color : Length 
9.50  ; extent  23.00  ; wing  6.50-7.00  ; 
tail  3.00-3.25;  tarsus  1.50-1.75;  mid- 
dle toe  without  claw  0.80  ; chord  of 
culmen  without  cere  0.50-0.60.  Young 
differ  in  much  less  spotting,  or  even 
uniformity,  of  the  body  above,  and 
whitish  under  parts,  excepting  the  jugu- 
lar collar;  wing-  and  tail-coverts  largely 
white.  A remarkable  Owl,  abounding 
in  suitable  places  in  Western  N.  Am., 
from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific,  in  tree- 
less regions  inhabited  by  “ prairie-dogs” 

( Cynomys  ludovicianus,  etc.)  and  other 
burrowing  rodents,  such  as  Spermophi- 
lus  richardsoni  in  the  north,  and  S. 
beecheyi  in  California.  I have  found 
colonies  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyo- 
ming, N.  and  S.  Dakota,  Montana  N. 
to  49°,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  in  all  cases  occupying  the  deserted  burrows  of  the  quadrupeds,  not  living  in  common 
with  them  as  usually  supposed ; others  have  found  these  Owls  burrowing  in  the  rest  of  our 
Western  States  and  Territories,  in  western  Minnesota,  and  British  Columbia.  They  no  doubt 
occur  also  in  portions  of  Alberta,  Assiniboia,  and  Manitoba;  stray  individuals  have  been  taken 
in  New  York  city  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  species  extends  S.  to  Guatemala.  Besides  prairie- 
dog  holes  the  birds  also  occupy  the  holes  made  by  badgers,  skunks,  and  foxes.  The  eggs  are 
laid  from  5 or  6 to  10  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  burrow  in  an  enlarged  chamber  at  the  end 
of  the  variously  curved  or  crooked  passage-way,  upon  a mass  of  miscellaneous  materials,  often 
including  dried  dung  and  feathers,  and  infested  with  fleas;  they  vary  in  number  from  6 to  11, 
being  oftenest  7,  8,  or  9 ; are  white,  subspherical,  1.30  X 1-10  to  1.10  X 0.98,  averaging  1.25 


Fio.  443.  — Florida  Burrowing  Owl. 
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X 1.00;  they  are  laid  from  April  to  July.  The  bird’s  food  is  chiefly  insects,  small  reptiles, 
and  quadrupeds,  birds  being  apparently  rarely  taken.  It  is  easily  able  to  prey  upon  mammals 
up  to  the  size  of  gophers,  chipmunks,  and  even  rabbits,  and  habitually  does  so  upon  the  young 
at  least  of  the  various  rodents,  formerly  supposed  to  be  its  hosts,  with  which  it  associates,  thus 
beiug  by  no  means  the  friendly  aud  welcome  guest  of  those  fairy-tales  I was  among  the  first  to 
discredit.  As  a whole,  the  species  is  resident,  being  able  to  endure  extremely  cold  weather : but 
migration  is  of  regular  occurrence  in  some  regions. 

S.  c.  florid'ana.  (Of  Florida.  Fig.  443.)  Florida  Burrowing  Owl.  Like  the  last; 
rather  smaller;  wing  6.00-0.50;  tail  3.00;  shanks  more  extensively  denuded,  only  feathered 
about  half-way  down  in  front ; feet  and  bill  relatively  longer.  Upper  parts  darker,  rather 
bistre-brown,  more  profusely  and  confusedly  spotted  with  smaller  and  whiter  marks  : under 
parts  more  heavily  and  regularly  barred  with  darker  brown.  Florida  ; an  isolated  local  race, 
small  colonies  of  which  are  common  in  suitable  open  places  in  various  parts  of  the  State ; it 
is  also  ascribed  to  the  Bahamas.  But  the  Burrowing  Owls  of  some  other  Antillean  Islands 
are  a different  species  or  subspecies  (quadeloupensis) . The  burrows  are  excavated  by  the  birds 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  3 to  8 feet  or  more,  generally  quite  near  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
eggs  indistinguishable  from  those  of  liypogaa , but  only  4-8,  usually  6,  laid  March-May. 

Suborder  ACCIPITRES : Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

This  large  group,  comprising  the  great  majority  of  Paptores , may  be  most  readily  defined 
by  exclusion  of  the  particular  characters  of  other  suborders.  There  is  nothing  of  the  grallato- 
rial  analogy  shown  by  the  singular  Gypogeranides.  The  nostrils  are  not  completely  pervious, 
nor  is  the  hallux  elevated,  as  in  Cathartides;  while  other  peculiarities  of  American  Vultures 
are  wanting.  Comparing  Accipitres  with  Stripe. s,  we  miss  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  Owls, 
the  eyes  looking  laterally  as  in  ordinary  birds,  aud  the  facial  disc  being  absent  (rudimentary  in 


Fig.  444.  — Shoulder-joint  of  Accipitres;  after  Ridgway.  a,  anterior  end  of  coracoid;  b,  upper  end  of  clavicle: 
c,  scapular  process  of  coracoid,  reaching  h in  the  middle  fig.  ( Falco  peregrinus),  but  not  in  the  left-hand  fig.  (liut-o 
borealis),  nor  in  the  right-hand  fig.  (P and  ion  haliaetus) ; d,  loner  end  of  scapula.  The  figs.  uat.  sixe,  left  side,  viewed 
from  opposite  side. 


Circince ) ; aftershafts  are  usually  present ; the  outer  toe  is  not  shorter  than  inner  one,  nor  versa- 
tile (except  Pandionidee).  The  external  ears  are  moderate  and  non-operculate.  The  eye  is 
usually  sunken  beneath  a much  projecting  superciliary  shield,  conferring  a decided  and  threat- 
ening gaze.  The  bill  shows  the  raptorial  type  perfectly,  and  is  always  provided  with  a cere 
in  which  (not  at  its  edge  as  in  most  Owls)  the  nostrils  open ; the  cutting  edges  are  usually 
lobed,  or  toothed  (see  any  figs.).  The  lores,  with  occasional  exceptions,  due  to  nakedness  or 
dense  soft  featherings,  are  scantily  clothed  with  radiating  bristly  feathers,  which,  however,  do 
not  form,  as  usual  in  Owls,  a dense  appressed  ruff  hiding  base  of  bill.  Wings  of  10  primaries, 
find  tail  of  12  rectrices  (with  rare  exceptions);  both  extremely  variable  in  shape  and  relative 
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and  absolute  lengths.  The  feet  are  usually  strong  and  efficient  instruments  of  prehension  and 
weapous  of  offence  or  defence,  with  widely  separable  and  strongly  contractile  toes,  cleft  to  the 
base  or  there  only  united  by  small  movable  webs,  and  generally  scabrous  underneath  with 
wart-like  pads  or  tylari  to  prevent  slipping,  as  shown  in  fig.  46.  The  claws  are  developed 
into  large  sharp  curved  talons.  The  tarsal  envelop  (podotheca)  varies  ; sometimes  the  whole 
tarsus  is  feathered,  and  it  is  usually  so  in  part ; the  horny  covering  takes  the  form  of  scutella, 
or  reticulations,  or  rugous  granulations,  and  is  occasionally  fused.  The  capacious  gullet  dilates 
into  a crop;  gizzard  moderately  muscular ; coeca  extremely  small ; oil-gland  tufted;  syriux  of 
ordinary  broncho-tracheal  form ; ambiens  and  femorocaudal  muscles  are  present;  accessory  femo- 
rocaudal,  semitendinosus,  and  its  accessory  are  absent.  There  are  good  osteological  characters : 
Phalanges  of  hind  toe  are  more  than  half  as  long  as  those  of  outer  toe;  basal  joint  of  middle  or 
outer  toe  is  longer  than  next  one.  No  basipterygoid  processes.  Sternum  manubriated,  and 
when  not  entire  behind  is  single-notched  or  fenestrate  on  each  side  (doubly  so  in  most  Owls). 
Huxley  has  called  attention  to  a character  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  afterward  well  elaborated  by 
others  (fig.  444):  In  certain  genera,  as  Faleo,  Micrastur,  Herpetotheres,  and  in  Polyborince, 
the  scapular  process  of  the  coracoid  (fig.  444,  c)  is  prolonged  beneath  the  scapula,  d,  to  meet 
the  clavicle,  b;  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  groups  of  genera  of  Falconidce,  nor  in  Pandi- 
onidce. This  distinction  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a primary  division  of  diurnal  Accipitres 
into  two  subfamilies,  Falconince  and  Buteoninee,  the  former  including  Polyborus  aud  its  allies, 
the  latter  including  Pandion;  but  some  modification  of  this  scheme  is  advisable,  I think.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  primary  division  should  be  made  as  on  p.  619,  by  excluding  Pandionidce 
as  a family  distinct  from  Fcdconidce  proper,  on  ground  of  its  many  peculiarities.  This  being 
done,  the  character  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  properly  be  considered  in  dividing  Falconidce  into 
subfamilies.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  approximate  Polyborus  to  Faleo  on  this  technical  ground, 
notwithstanding  the  great  outward  dissimilarity  of  these  two  forms ; but  it  is  unlikely  that  or- 
nithologists will  allow  the  construction  of  the  shoulder-joint  to  outweigh  all  other  characters 
combined.  The  feet  are  sympelmous,  but  in  two  different  ways  in  the  two  families,  Falconidce 
and  Pandionidce. 

Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  holding  the  relation  to  the  rest  of 
their  class  that  carnivorous  beasts  do  to  other  mammals.  With  many  exceptions,  the  sexes 
are  alike  in  color,  but  the  ? is  almost  invariably  larger  than  the  $■  Changes  of  plumage 
with  age  are  great,  and  render  determination  of  species  perplexing  — the  more  so  since  purely 
individual,  and  somewhat  climatic,  color-variations,  and  such  special  conditions  as  melanism, 
are  very  frequent.  Modes  of  nesting  are  various ; the  eggs  as  a rule  are  blotched,  and  not  so 
nearly  spherical  as  those  of  Owls.  The  food  is  exclusively  of  an  animal  nature,  though  end- 
lessly varied ; refuse  of  the  stomach  is  ejected  in  a pellet  by  the  mouth.  The  voice  is  loud  and 
harsh.  As  a rule,  Birds  of  Prey  are  not  strictly  migratory,  though  many  of  them  change  their 
abode  with  much  regularity.  Their  mode  of  life  renders  them  usually  non-gregarious,  except- 
ing, however,  Vultures  and  vulture-like  Hawks,  which  congregate  where  carrion  is  plentiful, 
quite  like  American  Cathartides.  There  are  upward  of  350  species  or  good  geographical  races, 
referable  to  about  75  genera,  and  divisible  into  two  families  — Falconidce  aud  Pandionidce. 


Family  FALCONIDCE : Vultures,  Falcons,  Hawks,  Eagles,  etc. 

Characters  as  above,  exclusive  of  those  marking  the  Fish-hawks,  Pandionidce,  beyond. 
No  unexceptionable  division  of  the  family  having  been  proposed,  and  the  subfamilies  being  still 
at  issue,  it  may  be  best  not  to  materially  modify  the  arrangement  presented  in  the  earliest  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  further  than  to  separate  Pandionidce  from  Falconidce  proper,  as  was  done  in 
the  2d  edition. 
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Old  World  Vultures  form  a group  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  in  many  points  of  super- 
ficial structure  and  habits,  though  so  closely  correspondent  with  ordinary  Falconida;,  and  esj>e- 
eially  with  Buteonina,  in  all  essential  respects,  that  they  can  form  at  most  a subfamily  Vulturina 
(fig.  445).  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  American  Vultures  (suborder  Cathartidcs),  with 
which  they  used  to  be  wrongly  united  in  a family  Vulturidce.  They  are  a small  group  of  some 


Fio.  445. — The  Vulture’s  Banquet:  illustrating  subfamily  VulturiruB  of  form  a group  of  SUpergeneric 
family  Falconida,,  not  represented  in  America.  (From  Michelet.)  value,  comparable  with  those 

termed  subfamilies  iu  the  present  work.  Their  relationships  are  with  Falconina  (Ridgway). 
But  Suudevall  associates  Spilornis  with  Her pet  other  ina,  and  places  Micrastur  among  the 
numerous  genera  of  his  Asturina. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  if  not  the  only  supergeneric  types  of  Falconida;  which  have 
no  representatives  iu  our  country. 

The  North  American  Falconida:  fall  iu  several  groups,  which  I shall  call  subfamilies,  with- 
out insisting  upon  their  taxonomic  rank,  or  raisiug  the  question  whether  the  family  at  large  is 
divisible  in  this  manner.  These  groups  are  six  in  number : 1.  Circina,  Harriers ; 2.  Milrina, 
Kites;  3.  Accipitrince,  Hawks;  4.  Falconina,  Falcons;  5.  Polyborina,  Caracaras;  <i.  Bu- 
teonince,  Buzzards  and  Eagles.  If  it  be  urged  that  these  groups  grade  iuto  one  another,  it  may 
be  replied  that  most  large  groups  of  like  grade  in  ornithology  do  the  same  ; and  that  “ typical  ” 
or  central  genera  of  each  of  them  offer  practical  distinctions  which  have  been  recognized  from 
time  out  of  mind,  in  popular  opinion  and  vernacular  language,  as  well  as  by  the  consensus  of 
most  ornithological  experts.  The  A.  0.  U.,  however,  recognizes  only  two  subfamilies  — Fal- 
conince  for  the  Falcons  proper,  and  Accipitnna  for  all  the  rest,  except  the  genus  Pandioti, 
made  a third  subfamily  of  Falconida:,  instead  of  a separate  family.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  conservatism. 

In  my  1884  revision  of  North  American  Falconida ’,  made  to  check  and  amplify  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  original  edition  of  this  work,  an  interesting  relation  between  shape  of  wings  and 
their  pattern  of  coloration  presented  itself,  (a)  If  we  take  a “ noble”  Falcou,  such  as  a Peregrine 
or  a Banner,  we  fiud  a strong,  yet  sharp  wing,  with  the  2d  primary  longest,  supported  nearly  to 


9 genera  and  about  20  spe- 
cies, mainly  subsisting  upon 
carrion  ; the  most  decidedly 
raptorial  is  the  Bearded  Grif- 
fin, Gypaetus  barbatus ; 
other  characteristically  “ vul- 
turine”  forms  being  Vultur 
monachus,  Pseudogyps  ben- 
galemis,  Ologypts  auricularis, 
Lophogyps  occipitalis,  Gyps 
fulvus,  Gypiscus  pileatus, 
Neopjhron  perenopterus,  and 
Gypohierax  angolensis ; of 
these,  some  authors  make  the 
genera  Gypaetus  and  Gypxt- 
hierax,  respectively,  types  of 
twoothersubfamilies.  Gypae- 
iirue  and  G ypoh ieracina. 


The  South  American 
genera,  Micrastur  and  Her- 
pietotheres,  are  each  described 
as  being  so  peculiar  as  to 
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the  end  by  the  1st  and  3d ; the  nicking  of  the  quills  confined  to  a few,  if  occurring  on  more  than 
one,  and  situated  near  the  tip.  Such  a wing  is  as  potent  in  its  feathers  as  in  the  construction 
of  its  shoulder-joint,  and  indicates  the  acme  of  raptorial  power  in  its  possessor,  a Falcon  being 
able  to  dash  down  upon  its  quarry  with  almost  incredible  velocity  and  violence.  The  mark- 
ings of  a Falcon’s  wing  are  no  less  characteristic,  consisting  of  clean-cut,  distinct  spots  of  light 
color  on  both  webs  of  primaries  and  secondaries,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  or  almost  so. 
(b)  Any  true  “Hawk,”  as  an  Astur  or  Accipiter,  has  a rounded  concavo-convex  wing,  confer- 
ring a rapid,  almost  whirring,  flight,  like  that  of  a Partridge  at  full  speed ; and  such  a bird 
captures  its  prey  by  chasing  after  it  with  a wonderful  impetuosity,  but  not  at  a single  plunge 
like  a Falcon.  Such  a wing  has  more  primaries  cut,  farther  from  their  ends,  and  the  markings 
are  pretty  regular  and  distinct  bars,  (c)  Any  “ Buzzard,”  as  a Buteo,  a heavy  and  compara- 
tively slow  or  even  lumbering  bird  in  flight,  taking  its  prey  by  surprise  and  merely  dropping 
on  it  without  special  address,  has  many  or  most  of  the  primaries  cut,  far  from  their  ends,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  markings  is  to  fuse  and  blend  in  large  irregular  masses  of  color,  the  sharp 
markings  of  Falco  or  Accipiter  being  thus  done  away  with.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
as  well  as  every  possible  gradation,  in  the  case ; but  if  one  will  compare  the  wing  of  Circus  or 
Archibuteo  with  that  of  Accipiter  or  Falco,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  point  I raise.  The 
tail  is  in  somewhat  like  case.  In  the  most  noble  Birds  of  Prey  it  is  very  stiff  and  strong,  with 
almost  lanceolate  feathers,  sharply  spotted  as  a rule ; in  a Hawk,  longer  aud  weaker,  still  regu- 
larly barred  ; in  a Buzzard  generally  (there  are  marked  exceptions)  of  medium  length  and  strength, 
with  the  markings  tending  to  merge  in  large  areas  of  color,  just  as  those  of  the  wings  do.  Fur- 
thermore, in  large  and  difficult  genera,  as  Buteo  for  example,  the  best  specific  characters  may 
be  afforded  by  the  markings  of  the  tail.  These  are  usually  quite  different  in  young  and  old 
birds;  but  are  among  a Hawk’s  most  specific  credentials,  after  the  mature  plumage  is  assumed, 
even  when  the  rest  of  the  plumage  varies  greatly,  or  is  subject  to  melanism,  erythrism,  etc.  In 
fine,  many  Hawks  are  best  known  by  their  tails.  Melanism  is  frequent  in  Falconiclce ; erythrism 
is  not  (just  the  reverse  of  the  case  of  Strigidce).  The  further  generalization  may  be  made,  that 
the  coloration  of  under  parts  of  Falconidce  is  more  distinctive  of  species  than  that  of  upper  parts ; 
and  that  when  these  parts  are  barred  crosswise  in  the  adult  they  are  streaked  lengthwise  in  the 
young.  Sexual  differences  are  rather  in  size  than  in  color,  such  a case  as  that  of  Circus  being 


exceptional. 

Analysis  of  Subfamilies. 

Scapular  process  of  coracoid  reaching  clavicle. 

Upper  mandible  toothed,  lower  mandible  notched Falconing 

Mandibles  without  tooth  or  notch  Polyborinas 

Scapular  process  of  coracoid  not  reaching  clavicle. 

Face  with  a ruff  somewhat  as  in  Owls Circiile 

Face  without  ruff. 

Tarsus  approximately  equal  to  tibia  in  length  ; rounded  wings  little  longer  than  tail  ....  Accipitrinas 
Tarsus  decidedly  shorter  than  tibia. 

Tail  forked,  or  much  shorter  than  the  long  pointed  wings MilviNjE 

Tail  not  forked,  moderately  shorter  than  the  obtuse  wings Buteonin^e 


Subfamily  CIRCIN/E  : Harriers. 

Face  surrounded  with  an  incomplete  ruff  (as  in  most  Owls;)  orifice  of  ear  about  as  large 
as  eye,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  with  a decided  conch  (fig.  446).  Bill  rather  weak,  not 
toothed  or  notched.  Legs  lengthened  ; tarsus  approximately  equalling  tibia  in  length  (as  in 
Accipitrincc).  Wings  and  tail  lengthened.  Form  light  and  lithe;  plumage  loose;  general 
organization  of  the  buteonine  rather  than  of  the  falconine  division  of  the  family.  Thus, 
scapular  process  of  coracoid  not  produced  to  clavicle ; no  median  ridge  on  palate  anteriorly ; 
septum  nasi  less  complete  than  in  Falco,  and  nostrils  not  circular  with  a ceutral  tubercle. 
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The  Hamers  constitute  a small  group,  of  the  single  genus  Circus  and  its  subdivisions  (to 
which  some  add  the  African  Polyboroides),  containing  some  15  or  20  species  of  various  parts 
of  the  world. 


Fig.  446.  — Ear-parts  of  Circus. 
Macgillivray.) 


Cllt'CUS.  (Gr.  KipK or,  kirkos,  Lat.  circus,  a kind  of  hawk  ; from  its  circling  in  the  air.  Fig. 
44(3.)  Harriers.  Hill  thickly  beset  with  many  curved  radiating  bristles  surpassing  in  length 

the  cere,  which  is  large  and  tumid;  Uunia  lobed  or  fes- 
tooned, but  neither  toothed  nor  notched.  Nostrils  ovate- 
oblong,  nearly  horizontal.  Superciliary  shield  promi- 
nent. Tarsus  long  and  slender,  scutellate  before  and 
mostly  so  behind,  reticulate  laterally ; toes  slender,  the 
middle  with  its  claw  much  shorter  than  tarsus ; a basal 
web  between  outer  and  middle ; all  tuberculate  under- 
neath ; claws  very  large  and  sharp,  much  curved.  Wings 
(After  very  long  and  ample;  3d  and  4th  quills  longest;  1st 
shorter  than  6th;  outer  3-5  (in  our  species  4)  emargi- 
nate  on  inner  webs ; 2d-5th  emarginate  on  outer  webs.  Tail  very  long,  about  § as  long  as 
wing,  nearly  even  or  rounded ; folded  wings  falling  short  of  its  end.  In  our  species,  which 
differs  little  from  the  European  C.  cyaneus , the  sexes  are  extremely  unlike  in  color  and  size ; 
old  $ chiefly  bluish-gray  and  white ; 9 and  young  of  both  sexes  dark  brown  and  reddish- 
brown  or  tawny,  with  white  rump ; 9 is  much  larger  than  $ . Nest  placed  upon  the  ground  ; 
eggs  colorless  or  nearly  so.  Harriers  are  among  the  most  “ ignoble ’’  of  Hawks,  preying  upon 
humble  quarry,  chiefly  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  for  which  they  hunt  by  quarter- 
ing low  over  the  ground  with  an  easy  gliding  flight.  They  are  “ light-weights  ” in  propon'mn 
to  their  linear  dimensions,  all  the  members  being  lengthened,  the  wings  especially  ample. 
The  plumage  is  also  loose  and  fluffy,  somewhat  like  that  of  Owls,  to  which  the  Harriers  are 
related  in  several  respects. 

C.  hudson'ius.  (Lat.  huclsonius,  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Fig.  447.)  American  Marsh  Hawk, 
or  Harrier.  Blue  Hawk.  Mouse  Hawk.  Adult  $ : In  perfect  plumage  pale  pearly- 
bluish,  or  bluish-ash,  above, 
with  the  upper  tail-coverts  en- 
tirely white ; but  most  speci- 
mens have  a dusky  wash  ob- 
scuring the  bluish,  and  retain 
traces  of  brown  or  rufous.  Five 
outer  primaries  mostly  black- 
ish, all  of  them  and  the  secon- 
daries with  large  white  basal 
areas  on  inner  webs;  tail-feath- 
ers banded  with  5 or  6 obscure 
dusky  bars,  the  terminal  one 
strongest  and  most  distinct,  and 
marbled  with  white  toward 
their  bases.  The  bluish  cast 
invades  the  fore  under  parts, 


Fig.  447.  — Marsh  Hawk,  nat.  size.  (A<5.  net.  del.  E.  C.) 


the  rest  of  which  arc  white,  with  sparse  drop-shaped  rufous  spots ; lining  of  wings  white. 
From  this  blue-and-white  state  the  bird  is  found  grading  by  degrees  iuto  the  very  different 
plumage  of  the  9 and  young : Above,  dark  umber-brown,  everywhere  more  or  less  varied 
with  reddish-brown  or  yellowish-brown ; upper  tail-coverts,  however,  white,  forming  a very 
conspicuous  mark  ; under  parts  a variable  shade  of  brownish-yellow,  or  ochraceous,  streaked 
with  umber-brown,  at  least  on  breast  aud  sides;  tail  crossed  with  6-7  blackish  bars.  The 
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younger  the  bird  the  heavier  the  coloration,  which  is  sometimes  quite  blackish  and  reddish, 
excepting  the  white  upper  tail-coverts.  Nestlings  are  covered  with  tawny  or  buff  down,  paler 
or  whitish  below,  overcast  with  gray  above.  $ 9 : Iris,  tarsi,  and  toes  bright  yellow  ; cere 
yellow  or  yellowish;  hill  blackish;  claws  black.  $ : Length  17.50-19.00:  extent  40.00- 
44.00;  wing  13.00-14.00;  tail  9.00-10.00;  tarsus  3.00  or  less;  middle  toe  without  claw  1.20. 
9:  Length  19.00-21.50;  extent  45.00-50.00;  wing  14.00-16.00;  tail  9.50-10.50  ; tarsus  3.00 
or  more;  middle  toe  without  claw  1.40.  N.  Am.  at  large,  S.  to  Panama  and  Cuba,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  widely-diffused  of  its  family,  especially  in  meadowy  and  marshy  places, 
and  easily  recognized  by  its  generic  characters,  in  all  its  variation  of  size  and  color;  resident  S. 
from  about  40°;  breeds  throughout  rauge.  The  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  rather 
neatly  built  of  hay,  a foot  in  diameter,  3 inches  high ; eggs  2-9,  commonly  4-6,  broad  and 
nearly  equal-ended,  or  quite  ovate,  averaging  1.80  X 1.40,  with  moderate  variability  either 
way,  dull  white,  with  more  or  less  greenish  or  bluish  shade;  no  decided  markings,  but  fre- 
quently small  spots  and  large  blotches  of  very  pale  brownish  on  the  surface,  and  some  neutral- 
tint  shell-spots ; they  are  laid  from  April  to  June,  but  mostly  in  May.  Commonly  regarded 
as  a subspecies  of  C.  cy emeus  of  Europe;  averaging  a little  larger;  old  £ retaining  a few 
rufous  spots  in  white  of  under  parts,  and  more  evident  barring  of  wings  aud  tail.  (C.  cyaneus 
hudsonius  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key.) 

Subfamily  MILVIN>E:  Kites. 

No  ruff  or  ear-conch.  Lo- 
ral bristles  moderate,  scanty  or 
quite  wanting,  the  head  being 
then  closely  and  softly  feathered 
to  the  bill.  Superciliary  shield 
evident  or  not.  Bill  usually 
weak,  sometimes  extremely 
slender;  cutting  edge  of  upper 
mandible  straight  to  the  curve, 
or  lobed  or  festooned,  but  not 
toothed,  nor  under  mandible 
truncate  and  notched.  Nostrils 
not  circular,  nor  with  central 
bony  tubercle.  Wings  very 
long,  more  or  less  narrowed  and 
pointed,  with  several  (in  our 
genera  2 to  5)  primaries  emar- 
ginate  on  inner  webs.  Tail 
very  variable  in  length  and 
shape,  in  our  genera  nearly'  even 
or  deeply  forked.  Feet  very 
small ; tarsus  much  shorter  than 
tibia,  approximately  equal  to 
middle  toe  without  claw,  — usu- 
ally feathered  above,  the  rest 
mostly  or  entirely  reticulate  in  small  pattern  (with  few  or  no  large  transverse  seutella).  Gen- 
eral organization  is  buteoninc ; the  scapular  process  of  coracoid  does  not  meet  the  clavicle, 
septum  nasi  incompletely  ossified,  anterior  ridge  of  palate  little  developed,  if  at  all ; super- 
ciliary shield  in  one  or  two  pieces.  Kites  form  a rather  extensive  group  of  Hawks  of  no 
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groat  strength  and  less  than  avorago  size,  though  very  active,  generally  of  lithe  and  grace- 
ful shape,  with  long  thin  wings  and  often  forked  tail.  They  are  “ignoble”  birds,  subsisting 
upon  small  game,  especially  insects  and  reptiles.  In  Pernis  upirorus,  the  Bee-eating  Hawk 
of  Europe,  the  whole  head  is  densely  and  softly  feathered  to  the  bill.  The  group  is  less  homo- 
geneous than  the  others  here  presented,  and  might  be  dismembered,  or  merged  in  Buteonuue. 
The  genera  assigned  differ  with  nearly  every  writer  who  recognizes  the  group.  The  type  is 
Milvus,  near  which  stands  our  Elanoid.es  (fig.  448),  and  with  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  associate  Elanus,  Ictinia,  and  Rostrhamus. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  wings,  deeply  forked  ; head  closely  feathered ElawAdts 

Tail  short,  nearly  or  about  even. 

Five  outer  primaries  emarginate  on  inner  webs ; bill  and  claws  extremely  slender Hosirtum^js 

Two  outer  primaries  emarginate  ; tarsus  scutellate  in  front Jciinia 

— entirely  reticulate Elanus 


ROSTRHA'MUS.  (Lat.  rostrum,  a beak ; hamus,  a hook.)  Sickle-billed  Kites.  Bill 
extremely  long  and  slender ; upper  mandible  hooked  almost  into  a sickle-shape,  the  curvature 
also  impressed  to  some  extent  upon  the  under  mandible ; cutting  edges  entirely  without  tooth 
or  lobe,  but  simply  curved  like  culmen  ; gonys  straight.  Cere  contracted ; nostrils  narrowly 
oval,  horizontal.  Loral  bristles  slight.  Space  between  bill  and  eye  nearly  naked  and  colored, 
as  if  a continuation  of  the  cere.  Wings  long;  3d  and  4th  quills  longest ; 5th  uext : 1st  shorter 
than  6th;  outer  5 emarginate  on  inner  webs.  Tail  about  half  as  long  as  wing,  slightly  emar- 
ginate or  nearly  even.  Feet  small ; tarsus  feathered  about  £ way  down  in  front,  then  scutel- 
late, for  the  rest  reticulate ; middle  toe  and  claw  about  as  long  as  tarsus.  Inuer  toe  without 
claw  shorter  than  outer;  inner  toe  and  claw  longer  thau  outer;  no  evident  webbing  between 
toes;  soles  granular,  but  little  tuberculate.  Claws  very  long  and  acute,  but  slender  and  com- 
paratively little  curved ; inner  edge  of  middle  one  dilated  and  jagged.  A genus  marked  by  ex- 
treme hooking  of  the  slender  bill,  otherwise  near  Elanus ; containing  two  or  three  species  "f 
the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

R.  socia'bilis.  (Lat.  sociabilis,  sociable,  gregarious.)  Everglade  Kite.  Snail  Hawk. 
Adult  $ 9 : General  color  slate,  or  blackish-plumbeous,  blackening  on  wings  and  tail,  over- 
laid on  head  and  neck  with  a chalky  cast.  Base  of  tail,  with  longer  upper  coverts  and  all 
under  coverts  white,  increasing  in  extent  on  tail  from  middle  to  lateral  feathers  ; tail  also  with 
a pale  gray  or  whitish  terminal  zone.  Bill  and  claws  black ; base  of  bill,  cere,  and  feet  bright 
orange,  drying  dingy  yellow;  iris  red.  Length  16.06-18.00;  extent  about  44.00;  wiug  13.50- 
15.50;  tail  6.50-7.50  ; bill  0.90-1.00 ; tarsus  1.75-2.25;  middle  toe  without  claw,  rather  less. 
Young  birds  are  much  varied  with  brown,  yellowish,  and  white,  but  the  species  is  unmistak- 
able in  any  plumage.  Florida,  some  of  the  West  ludies,  Mexico,  and  S.  through  most  of  S. 
America.  Common  in  the  “ everglades”  of  Florida;  and  resembling  the  Marsh  Hawk  in  habits ; 
food  largely  a kind  of  suail  (Pomus  depressus')  ; nest  in  a bush  or  amidst  rank  herbage,  often 
over  water,  built  of  sticks,  leaves,  and  grasses,  a foot  or  more  in  diameter  by  6 or  8 inches 
deep,  with  a shallow  cavity ; eggs  2 or  3,  greenish-white  or  whitish,  irregularly  spotted, 
scrawled,  blotched,  or  smirched  with  brown,  about  1.72  X 1-45,  laid  in  March  and  April, 
rarely  late  in  February.  (I?,  sociabilis  of  orig.  ed.  of  Key,  p.  211  ; R.  s.  plumbous  of  2d- 
4th  eds.  p.  523,  by  error.) 

ICTI'NIA.  (Gr.  Ikt'luos,  iktinos,  a kite.)  Lead  Kites.  Bill  rather  small,  hut  robust, 
very  deep  and  wide  for  its  length;  tip  of  upper  inaudible  much  overhanging,  its  cutting  edge 
very  prominently  lobed,  sometimes  almost  toothed  like  a Falcon’s,  sometimes  irregularly 
sinuate-serrate ; the  nick  just  in  front  of  the  lobe  usually  permitting  the  median  ridge  of  the 
palate  to  be  visible  from  the  side  ; culmen  very  strongly  arched  in  nearly  a quadrant  of  a circle : 
gonys  convex,  ascending  ; cere  short ; nostrils  small,  subcircular;  loral  bristling  slight;  super- 
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ciliary  shield  small,  in  one  piece.  Wings  of  moderate  length,  ample;  3d  quill  longest;  2d  but 
little  shorter  ; 1st  quite  short,  about  equal  to  6th ; outer  2 emarginate  on  inner  web,  and  uest 
2 somewhat  sinuate.  Tail  moderate,  even  or  emarginate,  the  feathers  broad  to  their  obtusely 
rounded  ends.  Feet  short  and  stout;  tarsus  scantily  feathered  about  £ way  down  in  front, 
then  scutellate,  for  the  rest  reticulate;  middle  toe  without  claw  about  as  long  as  tarsus;  outer 
and  middle  toes  connected  by  a basal  web  for  whole  length  of  basal  joint  of  the  latter ; inner 
toe  without  claw  shorter  than  the  outer,  with  claw  longer,  its  claw  being  much  larger  than 
that  of  outer  toe,  reaching  beyond  base  of  middle  claw.  Soles  broad,  especially  under  the  hind 
toe,  which  is  widely  margined  ; claws  short,  stout,  much  curved.  A genus  of  two  species, 


Flo.  440.  — Left,  Mississippi  Kite,  i nat.  size;  right,  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  J nat.  size.  (From  Brelim.) 


confined  to  temperate  and  tropical  America ; of  great  volitorial  power,  spending  much  of  their 
time  on  the  wing  in  aerial  gyrations ; somewhat  gregarious  like  other  Milvince,  and  preying 
upon  the  humblest  quarry,  especially  insects  and  small  reptiles,  often  feeding  from  their  talons 
as  they  sail  through  the  air,  after  sweeping  down  upon  their  prey  and  seiziug  it  as  they  pass 
without  staying  their  flight. 

I.  mississippien'sis.  (Lat.  of  Mississippi.  Fig.  449.)  Mississippi  Kite.  Adult  $ ? : 
General  plumage  plumbeous  or  dark  ashy-gray,  bleaching  on  head  and  secondaries,  blackening 
on  tail  and  wings,  several  primaries  more  ( £)  or  less  (9  ) suffused  with  chestnut-red  on  inner 
web  or  on  both  webs.  Forehead  and  tips  of  secondaries  usually  silvery-whitish;  concealed 
white  spots  on  scapulars;  bases  of  feathers  of  head  and  under  parts  fleecy-white.  Lores,  eye- 
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lids,  and  bill,  including  cere,  black  ; gape  of  inoutb  and  feet  orange,  the  latter  obscured  on  front 
of  tarsus,  and  along  tops  of  toes;  iris  lake-red.  Feet  and  cere  drying  to  a nameless  dingy 
color.  Length  of  $ about  14.00  ; extent  36.00 ; wing  10.50-1 1.50  ; tail  0.00-0.50  ; tarsus  1.45  ; 
9 about  15.00;  wing  11.00-12.50;  tail  6.50-7.00.  Young:  Head,  neck,  and  under  parts 
whitish,  spotted  with  dark  brown  or  reddish-brown,  excepting  on  throat  and  along  super- 
ciliary liue ; lining  of  wings  tawny,  spotted  with  rusty-brown ; upper  parts  blackish,  most 
feathers  edged  with  tawny- white;  quills  tipped  with  white;  Util  black,  with  about  3 pale  ashy 
bands,  and  as  many  rows  of  white  spots  on  inner  webs.  Southern  U.  S.,  regularly  X.  to  South 
Carolina,  Illinois,  and  Kansas,  casually  to  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin ; W.  to  the 
Indian  Terr,  and  Texas;  S-  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala;  replaced  in  Central  and  South 
America  by  the  related  but  quite  distinct  I.  plumbed.  Nest  of  sticks,  etc.,  in  trees,  either  de- 
ciduous or  coniferous,  at  various  heights,  20-60  feet;  eggs  2-3,  1.65  X 1.35,  pale  glaucous, 
normally  unmarked,  but  often  with  some  faint  spots  or  stains;  laid  in  April,  May,  or  June. 
( Ictinia  subcosrulea  (Bartr.)  Coues,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  524.) 

ELANUS.  (Lat.  elanus , a kite.)  Pearl  Kites.  Related  to  the  last;  general  form  and 
aspect  similar.  Pattern  of  coloration  entirely  different.  Bill  rather  weak  and  compressed ; 
tomia  of  upper  mandible  devoid  of  lobe  or  festoon,  but  slightly  sinuate  to  the  overhanging  tip ; 
gonys  about  straight;  culmen  less  strongly  convex  than  in  Ictinia  ; nostrils  subcircular,  near 
middle  of  the  moderate  cere.  Feet  very  small ; tarsus  feathered  half-way  down  in  front,  for 
the  rest  finely  reticulate,  like  tops  of  toes  to  near  their  ends;  hind  toe  very  short ; claws  small, 
little  curved,  not  scooped  out  underneath  ; basal  web  between  middle  and  outer  toes  slight 
(compare  feet  of  Ictinia).  Wings  nearly  or  about  twice  as  long  as  tail ; pointed,  2d  and  3d 
quills  longest,  1st  about  equal  to  4th,  1st  aud  2d  emarginate  on  inner  webs.  Tail  emarginate, 
but  outer  feather  shorter  than  the  next,  all  the  feathers  broad  to  their  obtusely-rounded  ends. 
A small  genus  of  4 or  5 species  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 

E.  glau'cus.  (Lat.  glaucus,  bluish.)  Black-shouldered  Kite.  White-tailed  Kite. 
Adult  $ 9 '•  Upper  parts  pale  bluish-ash ; most  of  the  head,  whole  tail,  and  entire  under 
parts,  including  lining  of  wings,  pure  white;  lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts  black,  forming  a 
great  black  area ; a patch  on  under  wing-coverts,  shafts  of  most  tail-feathers,  aud  loral  spot, 
also  black;  white  of  under  parts  and  middle  tail-feathers  often  with  a pearly  bluish  cast.  Bill 
and  claws  black ; cere  and  feet  yellow  or  orange;  iris  red  or  reddish.  Length  15.50-17. 00 ; 
extent  39.00-41.50 ; wing  11.50-13.50;  tail  7.00-8,00;  tarsus  1.30;  middle  toe  without  claw 
about  the  same;  9 averaging  larger  than  £ . Young:  Marked  with  dusky  and  reddish-brown ; 
wing-feathers  white-tipped,  tail-feathers  with  a subterminal  ashy  bar.  In  this  species  the  tail 
is  emarginate  to  a depth  of  about  0.50;  outer  tail-feather  also  about  as  much  shorter  than  the 
next,  which  is  the  longest  one.  Southern  U-  S.  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ; N.  to  South  Carolina, 
Illinois,  Indian  Territory,  and  Middle  California,  casually  to  Michigan ; S.  through  Central 
and  most  of  South  America  ; common  in  many  localities  and  resident,  but  of  irregular  distri- 
bution, especially  in  the  breeding  season,  March-May.  With  habits  in  general  like  those  of 
the  last  species,  this  elegant  Kite  is  stronger  and  more  predaceous,  preying  upon  small  birds  and 
quadrupeds  as  well  as  insects  and  reptiles  ; its  favorite  haunts  are  near  streams  or  marshes.  It 
nests  in  trees,  preferably  the  tops  of  low  oaks ; eggs  3-5,  oftenest  4,  subspherical,  about  1 .66  X 
1.33,  whitish,  blotched  and  smirched  with  mahogany  color,  usually  to  the  exteut  of  mostly  hid- 
ing the  ground  color  with  these  rich  and  heavy  reddish  aud  blackish  browns.  (E.  glaucus 
COUES,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-9U,  p.  525,  holds  good  ; for  those  who  will  not  accept  Falco  glaucus 
from  Bartram,  1791,  must  take  it  from  Barton,  N.  II.  Penn.  1799,  p.  11  : see  Coues, 
Birds  Coll.  Vail.  1878,  p.  593,  and  Auk,  Apr.  1897,  p.  216.  E.  Icucurus  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists, 
1886-95,  by  error.) 

ELANOi'DES.  (Lat.  elanus,  and  Gr.  ofior,  eidos,  resemblance.)  Swallow -tailed  Kites. 
Prominently  characterized  by  the  extremely  elongated  aud  deeply  forficate  tail,  length  of  which 
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nearly  equals  that  of  wing,  the  narrow,  acuminate  lateral  feathers  being  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  middle  pair  when  full  grown.  Wings  also  very  long,  thin,  and  acute;  2d  and  3d  quills 
forming  the  poiut ; 1st  about  equal  to  4th  ; 1st  and  2d  emarginate  on  inner  webs.  Feet  very 
short,  but  stout ; tarsus  feathered  about  4 way  down  in  front,  elsewhere  irregularly  reticulate  ; 
toes  mostly  scutellate  on  top,  but  reticulate  toward  their  bases,  granular  and  padded  under- 
neath; claws  short,  stout,  strongly  arcuate,  scooped  out  underneath,  with  sharp  edges,  that  of 
the  middle  dilated.  Bill  rather  weak,  with  moderately  convex  culmen  and  small  cere ; the 
cutting  edge  festooned.  Nostrils  oval,  oblique.  Head  closely  feathered  on  sides;  a small 
superorbital  shield  of  a single  bone.  A beautiful  genus,  of  a single  species,  related  to  Old 
World  Milvus  ( typical  Kites)  and  especially  to  Nauclerus,  with  which  latter  it  has  usually 
been  associated. 

E.  forfica'tus.  (Lat.  forficatus,  deeply  forked.  Figs.  448,  449.)  Swallow-tailed  Kite. 
Snake  Hawk.  Adult  $ ? : Head,  neck,  band  on  rnmp,  and  entire  under  parts,  including 
lining  of  wings,  snow-white  ; back,  wings,  and  tail,  glossy  black,  with  various  lustre,  chiefly 
greeu  and  violet.  Bill  bluish-black  ; cere,  edges  of  mandibles,  and  feet  pale  bluish,  the  latter 
tinged  with  greenish;  claws  light-colored.  Length  about  24.00,  but  very  variable;  extent 
50.00;  wing  15.50-17.50;  tail  up  to  14.50,  cleft  more  than  £ its  length;  tarsus  about  1.25; 
middle  toe  without  claw  rather  less.  Young:  Similar;  less  lustrous  ; wing- and  tail-feathers 
white-tipped ; feathers  of  head  and  neck  pencilled  with  delicate  shaft-lines  of  blackish.  This 
most  elegaut  Kite,  superlative  in  ease  and  grace  of  wing,  floats,  soars,  and  dashes  over  the 
greater  part  of  America,  and  even  crosses  the  Atlantic  on  its  buoyant  pinions  (Great  Britain, 
more  than  once,  see  Zool.  June  15th,  1897,  p.  270).  It  is  abundant  in  the  Southern  U.  S., 
sometimes  winging  its  way  to  the  Middle  States,  even  to  New  England,  and  regularly  up  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley,  to  that  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  While  I was  collecting  on 
the  northern  Boundary  Survey,  in  North  Dakota,  Manitoba,  and  Assiuiboia,  in  1873,  and  dur- 
ing my  exploration  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota,  in  1894,  I was  repeatedly 
gratified  by  the  spectacle  of  this  impetuous  bird,  so  like  a colossal  swallow  in  its  flight,  build, 
and  coloration.  Its  breeding  range  is  irregularly  coextensive  with  its  general  distribution  in 
North  America ; the  laying  season  is  March-May  in  the  South,  but  May  and  June  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Red  River  valleys.  The  nest  is  placed  on  a tree,  preferably  atop  a tall  one, 
and  is  constructed  of  sticks,  hay,  moss,  etc.;  eggs  1-4,  oftener  2 or  3,  averaging  nearly  1.90  X 
1.50,  with  the  usual  range  of  variation  in  size  and  shape,  white  or  whitish,  irregularly  blotched 
and  specked  with  rusty  and  rich  dark  chestnut-brown,  in  most  cases  in  bold,  handsome 
patterns. 

Subfamily  ACCIPITR1N/E  : Hawks. 

General  form  strict,  with  small  head,  shortened  wings,  and  lengthened  tail  and  legs. 
Tarsi  approximately  equal  to  tibia  in  length.  Bill  short,  robust,  high  at  base;  toothless,  but 
usually  with  a prominent  festoon;  no  central  tubercle  in  the  broadly  oval  nostril,  nor  keel  of 
palate  anteriorly.  Superciliary  shield  prominent.  Coracoid  arrangement  as  in  Buteoninte, 
into  which  group  the  present  one  grades.  Wings  concavo-convex  ; 3d  to  6th  quills  longest, 
1st  very  short  and  more  or  less  bowed  inward,  outer  3 to  5 emarginate  or  sinuate  on  inner 
webs.  Tail  quite  long,  square  or  rounded,  sometimes  emarginate,  nearly  equalling  wing  in 
length.  Tarsi  slender,  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw,  usually  extensively  if  not  com- 
pletely denuded  of  feathers,  and  scutellate  before  and  behind  ; but  in  some  cases  the  scales  fuse 
in  a continuous  boot,  like  that  of  a Thrush.  This  is  an  extensive  group  of  medium-sized  and 
small  Hawks,  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  spirit  of  audacity  to  the  true  Falcons,  though  less  pow- 
erfully organized,  and  in  fact  conforming  in  anatomical  characters  with  Buteonince  rather  than 
with  Falconinte.  In  the  technic  of  falconry,  Accipitrinec  are  styled  “ignoble,”  because  these 
short- winged  Hawks  rake  after  the  quarry,  instead  of  plunging  upon  it  like  the  “ noble  ” long- 
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winged  Falcons.  Their  flight  is  swift  and  dashing;  they  capture  their  prey  in  open  chase  with 
amazing  celerity  and  address,  always  killing  for  themselves  and  disdaining  refuse.  Their 
quarry  is  chiefly  birds  aud  quadrupeds.  Axtur  and  Accipiter  are  the  typical  and  principal 
genera,  of  which  some  50  species  (chiefly  of  the  former  genus)  are  known,  inhabiting  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  representatives  of  these  genera  are  easily  discriminated,  but  some 
exotic  species  connect  them  so  closely  that  the  A.  0.  U.  makes  Axtur  a subgenus  of  Accipiler. 

Analysis  of  Genera  or  Subgenera. 

Small  and  medium-sized  ; length  20.00  or  less.  Tarsus  more  extensively  denuded,  and  acutellate,  sometime*  booted. 

Accipiter 

Large  ; length  over  20.00.  Tarsus  less  extensively  denuded,  and  scutellate,  never  booted AMvr 

ACCI  PITER.  (Lat.  accipiter,  a hawk.  Fig.  450.)  Sharp-shixxed  Hawks.  Tarsi 
feathered  about  j way  down  in  front,  or  less  (in  Astur  about  £ way),  and  quite  slender  (whence 
the  term  “sharp-shinned”);  in  one  of  our  two  species  prominently  and  continuously  scutellate 
before  and  behind,  the  scutellation  continued  on  to  the  toes ; in  the  other  the  same,  or  finally 
fused  in  a continuous  “boot.”  Toes  long,  slender,  the  outer  much  webbed  at  base  and  padded 
underneath  ; inner  claw  much  larger  than  middle  one,  approximately  equalling  hind  claw : 
height  of  bill  at  base  greater  than  chord  of  culmen ; 4th  and  5th  quills  longest,  3d  and  6th 
next,  2d  shorter  thau  6th,  1st  very  short.  The  two  following  species  are  exactly  alike  in  color; 
one  is  a miniature  of  the  other.  The  ordinary  plumage  is  dark  brown  above  (deepest  on  head, 
the  occipital  feathers  showing  white  when  disturbed),  with  an  ashy  or  plumbeous  shade  which 
increases  with  age,  till  the  general  cast  is  quite  bluish-ash;  below,  white  or  whitish,  variously 
streaked  with  dark  brown  and  rusty,  finally  changing  to  brownish-red  (palest  behind  and 
slightly  ashy  across  breast),  the  white  then  only  showing  in  narrow  cross-bars;  chin,  throat, 
and  crissum  white,  with  blackish  pencilling,  the  crissum,  however,  usually  immaculate;  wings 
aud  tail  barred  with  ashy  and  brown  or  blackish,  quills  white-barred  basally,  tail  whitish- 
tipped  ; bill  dark ; claws  black ; iris,  cere,  aud  feet  yellow.  Sexes  alike  in  color ; 9 much 
larger  thau  J . 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Feet  extremely  slender ; bare  portion  of  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe ; scutella  frequently  fused : tail  square. 
( f 10.00-12.00 ; extent  about  21.00 ; wing  G.00-7.00 ; tail  5.00-0.00.  9 12.00-14.00  ; extent  about  25.50  ; wing  7.00- 

8.00 ; tail  G.00-8.00  ; whole  foot  3.50  or  less r elox 

Feet  moderately  stout ; bare  portion  of  tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe ; scutella  always  distinct ; tail  rounded. 
( f 1G.00-18.00;  extent  about  30.00;  wing  9.00-10.00;  tail  7.00-8.00.  9 IS  00-20.00;  extent  about  35.00;  wing 

10.00-11.00 ; tail  8.00-9.00 ; whole  foot  4.00  or  more  . . . . , cooperi 

A.  ve'lox.  (Lat.  velox,  swift,  moving  with  velocity  or  rapidity.  Fig.  451.)  Sharp-shixxed 
Hawk.  “Pigeox”  Hawk  (so  called,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  Falco  columbarius). 
Little  Blue  Darter.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  dark  plumbeous,  slate-color,  or  bluish-gray, 
somewhat  more  fuscous  on  wings  and  tail  than  on  the  body;  feathers  of  hind-head  with  fleecy 
white  bases,  scapulars  with  concealed  white  spots.  Tail  crossed  by  about  4 blackish  bars,  the 
first  under  the  coverts,  the  last  subterminal  and  broadest;  extreme  tips  of  tbe  feathers  white. 
Primaries  also  marked  with  blackish  bars  or  spots,  and  whitening  at  their  bases,  in  bars  or  in- 
dents of  the  inner  webs.  Under  parts  barred  crosswise  with  rufous  on  a white  ground,  the  bars 
on  some  parts  cordate  and  connected  along  shafts  of  the  feathers,  which  are  blackish  ; ear-coverts 
rufous ; rufous  mostly  or  entirely  wanting  on  cheeks,  throat,  and  crissum,  which  are  more  or  less 
finely  pencilled  with  black  shafts  of  the  feathers;  crissum,  however,  often  pure  white.  Axil- 
Jars  barred  like  other  under  parts;  litiiug  of  wings  white,  with  dusky  spots.  Dimensions  as 
above.  Young:  Above,  umber-brown,  varied  with  rusty-brown  edgings  of  most  of  the  feath- 
ers ; white  spots  of  scapulars  exposed.  Below,  white  more  or  less  tawny-tiuged,  striped  length- 
wise with  dark  brown  or  reddish-brown  on  most  parts,  the  feathers  mostly  black-shafted.  This 
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state  is  oftener  seen  than  the  perfected  plumage ; every  intermediate  stage  is  seen ; hut  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  the  species,  as  our  only  other  Hawks  ( Falco  columbarius  aud  F. 
sparverius)  of  similar  slight  dimensions  belong  to  a different  genus  aud  subfamily.  N.  Am. 
at  large,  one  of  our  most  abundant  Hawks,  and  one  which,  notwithstanding  its  smallness,  sus- 
tains the  reputation  of  Accipitrirue  for  nerve  and  prowess.  It  preys  almost  entirely  upon  birds, 
up  to  the  size  of  a Robiu,  even  of  a Pigeon  or  pullet.  The  nest  is  built  at  a fair  height  iu  a 
tree,  preferably  a conifer,  sometimes  in  a hollow  or  on  a ledge  of  rocks,  being  a shallow  plat- 
form of  small  sticks  with  or  without  a lining  of  leaves  or  bark  ; of  remarkably  large  dimensions 
for  the  size  of  the  bird;  the  eggs  are  generally  laid  in  May,  sometimes  not  till  June,  to  the 
number  of  4 or  5,  rarely  more.  The  white  ground-color  has  often  a livid  bluish  or  greenish 


Fio.  450. — Accipiter  nisus  of  Europe,  adult  $ nat.  size;  not  distinguishable  in  a cut  from  our  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk ; taken  as  of  £ nat.  size  it  would  represent  Cooper’s  Hawk  just  as  well ; at  it  would  do  duty  for  a Goshawk. 
(From  Brehm.) 

tint,  and  is  marked,  often  so  thickly  as  to  be  obscured,  with  large,  irregular  splashes  of  various 
shades  of  brown,  interminably  changeable  in  number,  size,  and  pattern,  sometimes  inclining 
to  form  masses  or  a wreath,  sometimes  more  evenly  distributed,  sometimes  reduced  to  spots, 
in  rare  cases  to  a few  mere  specks  sparsely  scattered  over  the  whole  surface.  The  egg  is  of 
nearly  equal  size  at  both  euds,  and  measures  about  1.45  X 1.15,  ranging  in  length  from  1.40 
to  1.54.  It  is  not  always  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  that  of  Falco  columbarius.  The 
eggs  of  this  species  are  usually  beautiful  objects.  (A.  fuscus  of  previous  eds.  of  the  Key,  a 
name  preoccupied ; velox  Wilson  is  next  in  order  of  date,  and  now  used  by  the  A.  0.  U.) 

A.  coo'peri.  (To  Win.  Cooper.  Figs.  452,  453.)  Cooper’s  Hawk.  Chicken  Hawk  (a 
name  shared  by  species  of  B uteo.)  Big  Blue  Darter.  The  colors  and  changes  of  plumage 
of  this  species  being  practically  the  same  as  those  of  velox,  need  not  be  repeated.  The  chief 
differences  are : crown  of  adult  usually  appreciably  darker  slate  than  back ; white  scapular  spots 
smaller,  fewer,  or  wanting ; in  high  plumage  the  upper  parts  clearer  bluish,  while  the  breast 
has  a fine  glaucous  bloom  overlying  the  rufous  and  white  ground-color;  tail  more  decidedly 
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white-tipped.  A small  $ coopcri  grades  in  size  nearly  down  to  a large  9 celox,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  constantly  a difference  of  2 00  at  least  in  total  length;  and  in  any  event,  the  other 
characters  above  given  will  suffice  for  their  discrimination.  In  either  species,  the  yellow  of  the 


cere  and  feet  is  often  or  usually  obscured  with  greenish.  In  coopcri,  the  tarsal  scutella  are 
sometimes  indistiuct,  but  are  not  known  to  fuse  into  a boot.  A large  9 not  distantly  resembles 
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a young  Goshawk ; but  difference  in  feathering  of  tarsus  is  distinctive.  Temperate  N.  Am. 
at  large,  and  southward ; one  of  the  common  “ chicken  ” Hawks,  and  a fellow  of  great  audacity 
and  prowess,  preying  on 
birds  up  to  the  size  of  Grouse 
and  domestic  poultry.  Nest- 
ing substantially  as  described 
for  velox,  but  the  choice  of 
a site  is  more  variable  in 
height  and  kind  of  tree,  aud 
the  structure  is  relatively 
smaller ; also,  the  nest  of 
some  other  Hawk,  or  of  a 
Crow,  is  often  utilized.  Eggs 
I have  examined  measure 
from  1.80  X 1-45  to  2.00  X 

1.65  (figures  showing  the  Fio.  452. — Beak  and  talons  of  Accipiter  (A.  cooperi,  nat.  size).  (Ad.  nat. 
variation  both  in  size  and  del'  E'  c'^ 

shape),  averaging  about  1.90  X 1-50.  They  resemble  those  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  so  closely  as 
not  to  be  certainly  distinguishable,  but  are  usually  more  globular,  and  with  a more  granulated 
shell.  The  greatest  diameter  is  at  or  very  near  the  middle ; difference  in  shape  of  the  two  ends 
is  rarely  appreciable.  All  are  more  uniform  in  color  than  those  of  most  Hawks,  resembling  the 
pale,  scarcely-marked  examples  occasionally  laid  by  most  kinds;  none  are  conspicuously  dark- 

marked.  The  ground  is  bluish-white,  faintly  tinted 
with  livid  or  greenish-gray,  rarely  quite  greenish ; 
if  marked,  it  is  usually  with  faint,  sometimes 
almost  obsolete,  blotches  of  drab,  liable  to  be  over- 
looked without  close  inspection  ; but  a good  many 
specimens  are  found  with  decided,  though  still  dull 
and  sparse,  spots  and  scrawls  of  pale  brown. 
Three  or  four  eggs  are  the  usual  nest-complement, 
but  the  number  ranges  from  2 to  6 ; in  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  States  they  are  laid  in  May,  in  the 
Southern  also  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  in 
some  localities  they  are  found  fresh  in  June. 
AS'TUR.  (Lat.  astur,  a hawk.)  Goshaayks. 
Characters  iu  general  as  above  given  for  Accipiter ; 
size  superior,  organization  move  robust ; feet 
stronger;  tarsus  feathered  about  i way  down  in 
front  and  on  sides,  leaving  only  a narrow  bare  strip 
behind  ; scutellation  discontinuous  at  bases  of  toes, 
which  are  finely  reticulate ; resumed  beyond ; never 
fused.  These  “goose-hawks”  or  “star-hawks” 
tio.  453.  — Cooper’s  Hawk.  are  & gma}]  genus  0f  five  or  SJX  <<  ignoble  ” species, 

held  in  high  estimation  by  falconers  for  their  prowess  in  the  chase.  Ours  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  European  palumbarius,  though  closely  related.  (Subgenus  Astur,  A.  O.  U.) 

A.  atricapil'lus.  (Lat.  atricapillus,  black-haired.  Figs.  454,  455.)  American  Gosiiaavk. 
Blue  Hen  Haavk  (adult).  Chicken  Hawk  (young).  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  dark  bluish- 
slate  color,  each  feather  black-shafted;  top  of  head  blackish,  conspicuously  different  from  other 
upper  parts,  the  feathers  there  with  fleecy  white  bases ; a long  white  superciliary  or  rather  post- 
ocular stripe;  auriculars  blackish.  Ground  color  of  under  parts,  including  lining  of  wings, 
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white,  closely  barred  or  venniculated  in  narrow  zigzag  lines  with  slaty-brown,  except  on  throat, 
and  crissuin,  and  everywhere  sharply  pencilled  with  blackish  shaft-lines,  one  on  each  feather. 

The  barring  is  largest  and  most  regular  on  belly,  flanks,  and 
tibia;,  but  is  for  the  most  part  much  dissipated  in  fine  mottling. 
It  varies  greatly  in  coarseness  in  different  specimens,  some  of 
which  approach  palumburius  in  this  resjrect.  Tail  like  back, 
banded  with  4 or  5 blackish  bars,  the  terminal  one  touch  the 
broadest.  Wing-quills  in  similar  pattern ; both  these  aud  tail 
showing  tendency  to  some  whitish  mottling  of  inner  webs  of  the 
feathers.  Bill  dark  bluish ; iris  reddish ; feet  yellow,  claws 
black.  Young:  Difference  substantially  as  in  Accipiter:  above, 
dark  brown,  varied  with  rusty-brown  and  whitish  ; below,  white, 
more  or  less  tawny-tinged,  with  oblong,  lauce-linear,  clubbed  or 
drop-shaped  dark  brown  markings.  Tail  more  distinctly  barred 
than  in  the  adult,  and  with  white  tip.  Iris  yellowish.  But  in 
any  equivocal  plumage,  the  Goshawk  may  be  recognized  by  its 
size,  which  is  that  of  an  average  Buteo,  together  with  the  short 
rounded  wings,  very  long  fan-shaped  tail,  and  other  generic  char- 
acters. Length  of  $ 20.00-22.00;  extent  about  42.00;  wing 
12.00-13.00;  tail  9.00-10.00;  tarsus  2.75;  middle  toe  without 
claw  1.75;  chord  of  cultnen  without  cere  0.90;  9-  length  22.00- 
24.00;  exteut  45.00  or  more;  wing  13.00-14.00;  tail  11.50-12.50. 
A large,  powerful,  and  in  perfect  plumage,  a very  handsome 
Hawk,  of  splendid  spirit,  combining  ferocity  with  audacity  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  terror  of  the  poultry-yard,  where  it  does 
more  damage  than  any  other  Hawk,  or  than  the  great  Horned 
Owl ; it  habitually  preys  upon  birds  up  to  the  size  of  Grouse  and 
Ptarmigan,  and  mammals  as  large  as  hares.  It  is  a larger,  and 
altogether  “better”  bird  than  the  European  Goshawk.  It  in- 
habits northern  N.  Am. ; the  northern  half  of  the  U.  S.  chiefly 
in  winter,  but  is  also  resideut  in  some  parts,  aud  breeds  in  rnoun- 
abie  in  the  cut  from  the  young  Araer-  tainous  regions  S.  to  Colorado,  where  I have  seen  it  in  summer, 
ican  Goshawk ; change  of  scale  to  $ an(j  jfew  Mexico;  it  occurs  sometimes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

or  £ would  make  it  represent  the 

young  (f  Cooper’s  or  sixarp-shinned  the  U.  S.,  as  in  Oregon,  and  has  been  taken  in  England.  The 
Hawk.  (From  Brehm.)  nesting  and  eggs  are  like  those  of  Accipiter  cooperi : eggs  only 

distinguishable  by  their  superior  size,  measuring  about  2.30  X 1.85,  are  2-5  in  number,  white 
with  a faint  bluish  tint,  normally  immaculate,  sometimes  showing  faint  brownish  or  neutral  tint 
discolorations.  They  are  laid  in  April  and  May. 

A.  a.  stria'tulus.  (Lat.  striatulus,  fiuely  striped.)  Western  Goshawk.  Described  as 
having  markings  of  under  parts  so  fine  and  dense  as  to  present  a nearly  uniform  bluish-ashy 
nebulation,  pencilled  with  fine  black-shafted  lines,  aud  the  upper  parts  dark  plumbeous,  inclin- 
ing to  blackish  on  the  back;  the  young  brownish -black  above,  with  broad  black  streaks  be- 
coming often  cordate  spots  on  the  thighs.  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  especially  the  Coast 
region,  breediug  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  the  Sierras  Nevadas  of  California  in  hit.  39°. 


Fig.  454.  — European  Goshawk, 
young  rf  4 nat.  size,  not  distinguish- 


Subfamily  FALCONIN/E:  Falcons. 

Bill  furnished  with  a sharp  tooth  and  notch  near  eud  of  cutting  edge  of  upper  mandible 
(sometimes  two  such  teeth)  ; end  of  under  mandible  truncated,  with  notch  near  tip  (figs.  456, 
458).  Nostrils  circular,  high  in  the  cere,  with  a prominent  central  tubercle  (fig.  456).  Inter- 
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nasal  septum  extensively  ossified.  Palate  with  a median  keel  anteriorly.  Superciliary  shield 
prominent,  iu  one  large  piece.  Shoulder-joint  strengthened  by  union  of  scapular  process  of 
coracoid  with  clavicle  (fig.  444)  as  in  Micmstur,  Herpetotheres,  and  Polyborince  aloue  of  Fal- 
conidce.  Wings  strong,  long,  and  pointed,  with  rigid  and  usually  straight  and  tapering  flight- 
feathers  ; tip  formed  by  2d  and  3d  quills,  supported  nearly  to  their  ends  by  1st  and  4th,  both 
of  which  are  longer  thau  5th  ; only  one  or  two  outer  primaries  einarginate  on  inner  webs  near 
end.  Tail  short  and  stiff,  with  more  or  less  tapering  rectrices.  Feet  strong,  rather  short ; 
tarsus  of  less  length  thau  tibia,  feathered  more  or  less  extensively,  elsewhere  irregularly  reticu- 
late iu  small  pattern  varying  with  the  genera  or  subgenera ; never  scutellate  in  single  series 


Fig.  455.  — American  Goshawk,  nat.  size. 


before  or  behind.  Middle  toe  very  long  ; talons  very  strong.  True  falcons  are  thus  eminently 
distinguished  from  other  members  of  the  family  ; a glance  at  the  toothed  beak  suffices  for  their 
recognition.  They  are  birds  of  medium  and  small  size,  some  kinds  being  not  larger  than  a 
Sparrow,  but  extremely  sturdy  organization,  vigorous  physique,  and  temerarious  disposition. 
They  capture  their  quarry  with  sudden  and  violent  onslaught,  and  exhibit  raptorial  nature  in 
its  highest  degree.  The  typical  and  principal  genus  is  Falco , of  which  there  are  several  sub- 
divisions corresponding  to  minor  modifications.  Upwards  of  50  species  are  recognized.  Our 
rather  numerous  species  represent  the  several  grades  of  Gyrfalcons,  Lanners,  Peregrines,  Mer- 
lins, and  Kestrels.  These  I shall  consider  under  one  genus,  Falco , with  indication  of  the  sub- 
genera. 

FAL'CO.  (Lat.  falco,  a falcon  or  faucon.)  Characters  as  above,  with  minor  modifications 
as  follows : — 

Analysis  of  Subgenera,  Species , and  Subspecies. 

Tarsus  more  or  less  feathered  above,  elsewhere  irregularly  reticulate  in  small  pattern  (no  large  plates  like  scutella) ; 
2d  primary  longest;  1st  longer  than  4th,  and  alone  decidedly  emarginate  on  inner  web.  {Gyrfalcons  and  Lan- 
ners.) (Hierofalco.) 
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Gyrjalcons : Tarsus  feathered  fully  \ way  down  iu  front  and  on  sides,  leaving  but  a narrow  strip  bare  be- 
hind ; longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw  ; 1st  quill  shorter  than  3d.  Sexes  alike.  Very  large  : about 
2 feet  long. 

Prevailing  color  white.  Arctic  . tslondtu 

Prevailing  color  dark  ; head  and  neck  lighter  than  back.  Arctic  and  Subarctic  ....  ruiUcolu* 
Prevailing  color  dark  ; head  and  neck  darker  than  back  Arctic  and  Subarctic  ....  r.  gyrfaloo 

Prevailing  color  blackish.  Labrador  and  Southward r.  obsoUtus 

Lanners:  Tarsus  feathered  J way  down  in  front,  broadly  bare  behind  ; longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw  : 

1st  quill  shorter  than  3d.  Medium  ; grayish-brown  above  ; sexes  alike mencanu* 

Peregrines:  Tarsus  feathered  but  a little  way  down  in  front,  broadly  bare  behind  ; not  longer  than  middle 
toe  without  claw  ; 1st  quill  not  shorter  than  3d.  Medium:  slaty-bluish  above ; sexes  alike.  (Rhyschodosl  ) 

The  ordinary  Duck  Hawk  of  N.  Am.  peregrtnus  anatvm 

The  dark  N.  W.  Coast  form peaiei 

Tarsus  scarcely  feathered  above,  with  the  plates  in  front  enlarged,  like  a double  row  of  alternating  scutella  and 
often  with  a few'  true  scutella  at  base) ; 2d  or  3d  primary  longest ; 1st  not  longer  than  4th  ; 1st  and  2d  emarginate 
on  inner  webs.  ( Merlins , Kestrels , and  Hobbies.) 

Merlins:  Tarsus  scarcely  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  Sexes  unlike  , young  of  both  like  aOu It  9 
Small ; wing  7.50-8,50.  (JSsalon.1 

Tail  of  with  not  more  than  4 dark  bands,  the  subterminal  one  broad,  or  5 light  ones. 


The  ordinary  Pigeon  Hawk  of  N.  Am * . . . cotvmlsrrius 

The  dark  N.  W Coast  form c.  rvckieyi 

Tail  of  c f with  5 dark  and  G light  bands.  Interior  N.  Am ncAordtont 

Tail  of  (f  with  more  numerous  bands.  Straggler  from  Europe .....  regvhu 


Kestrels  : Tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  Sexes  very  unlike  at  all  ages.  Smallest : 
wing  7.00-7.50.  (Tinnunculus.) 

Under  parts  white  or  tawny  , back  rufous,  barred  9 or  plain  . 

The  ordinary  Sparrow  Hawk  of  N.  Am rparrerius 

The  pale  desert  form  from  the  Southwest t.  deserlicohu 

The  depauperate  peninsular  form  of  Lower  California t.  pentnsularu 

Under  parts  buff ; back  rufous,  barred  9 or  spotted  with  black.  Straggler  from  Europe  tmnunculut 

Under  parts  rufous.  Florida,  a straggler  from  the  West  Indies domtnxcenru 

Hobbies:  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  Sexes  alike;  young  little  different 

Medium ; wuug  10.00  or  more.  (Rhynchofalco.)  Jusciazrviesctnt 


( Sttbgenus  Hierofalco  : Gyrfalcons  or  Jerfalcom.) 


F.  (H.)  islan'dus.  (Lat. 
also  island icus , Jec4audic  or 
Icelaudish  ; the  word  does  not 
mean  “ of  an  island,  insular,” 
hut  “ of  Iceland,”  iu  Skandi- 
naviau  Islands!',  in  Icelandic 
Islenskr ; from  the  name  of 
the  island,  iu  Skandinaviau 
and  German  called  Island , in 
Dutch  Jjsland;  from  iss,  ice, 
and  land,  land.)  White 
Gyrfalcon.  Iceland  Gyr- 
falcox  (in  part).  Green- 
land Gyrfalcon.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Falconina.  Feet  Yen- 
stout  : tarsus  rather  longer 
than  middle  toe  and  daw, 
Fio.  450.  -Prairie  Falcon,  3 nat.  size.  (From  life,  by  H.  W.  Elliott.)  feathered  fully  half-way  down 

in  front  and  ou  the  sides,  with  only  a narrow  bare  strip  behind  overlaid  by  the  feathers:  the  bare 
parts  reticulate  (not  scutellate).  Lateral  toes  of  about  equal  lengths,  without  the  claws,  one 
of  which  is  larger  than  the  other.  Wing  poiuted  by  2d  quill,  supported  nearly  to  the  end  by 
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the  3d,  the  1st  rather  shorter  than  3d,  and  alone  decidedly  emarginate  on  inner  web.  Adult 
$ 9 : White — white  as  a Snowy  Owl.  Head  and  all  under  parts  immaculate  white,  or  with 
only  a few  dark  touches  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head, 
and  on  the  flanks  and  flags.  Back,  wings,  and  tail  white, 
more  or  less  profusely  marked  with  dusky  (slaty-black)  bars, 
crescents,  arrow-heads,  or  transverse  spots;  amount  of  these 
dark  markings  about  as  iu  an  average  Snowy  Owl.  Bill 
bluish,  darker  at  tip ; cere,  edges  of  eyelids,  and  feet  chrome- 
yellow  ; claws  blue-black  ; iris  brown.  Bill  and  claws  finally 
growing  whitish.  Length  of  f about  22.00;  wing  1 4.00— 

15.00;  tail  9.00;  bill  0.95;  tarsus  2.40;  middle  toe  with- 
out claw  2.00.  9 : Length  about  23.50;  wing  15.50-16.50  ; 
tail  10.00.  Young:  Not  very  different  from  the  adults; 
prevailiug  color  still  white,  but  more  heavily  marked  with 
dark  brown,  tending  to  lengthwise  spots  on  both  upper  and 
under  parts.  The  extreme  form  in  the  subgenus  Hierofalco, 
seeming  to  be  specifically  distiuct  from  the  next,  in  general 
recognizable  at  a glance,  though  some  puzzling  sjtecimens 
occur;  of  circumpolar  distribution,  breeding  only  iu  very  high 
latitudes;  range  in  America  from  Greenland  to  Behring  Sea, 

S.  irregularly  in  winter;  in  the  U.  S.  (except  Alaska)  only 
known  to  reach  northern  Maine ; in  Europe  reaching  Ice- 
land frecpiently,  the  British  Islands  rarely.  Nest  on  cliffs ; 
eggs  3-4,  about  2.30  X 1-80,  with  the  whitish  ground  so 
heavily  overlaid  with  different  shades  of  reddish-brown  as  to 
appear  almost  uniformly  of  that  color,  with  some  bolder  spots  of  darker  brown.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  white  polar  Gyrfalcon  was  first  described  from  and  named  for  the  island  of  Ice- 
land, which  is  not  its  home  ; but  so  it  happened,  and  the  rectification  of  synonymy,  which  was 

in  a state  of  dire  confusion  in  the  subgenus 
Hierofalco,  involves  an  entirely  “ new  deal” 
in  the  names  of  the  two  species  (one  of  them 
with  two  subspecies)  which  were  correctly 
discriminated  under  other  names  in  the  2d- 
4th  eds.  of  the  Key : see  Auk,  Apr.  1885, 
pp.  184-188.  The  principal  synonymy  of 
the  present  species  is : Gerfault  gyrfalco 
Briss.  i.  1760,  p.  370,  pi.  30,  fig.  2.  F. 
islandus  Brunn.  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  p.  2,  in- 
cluding this  species  and  the  next  one.  F. 
islandus  Fabric.  Fn.  Groenl.  1780,  p.  58,  properly  restricted  to  the  present  species.  F. 
gyrfalco  Bodd.  Tabl.  1783,  p.  26,  based  on  FI.  Enlutn.  No.  446.  F . islandus,  vars.  albus  and 
maculatus  Gm.  1788,  p.  271,  and  F.  candicans,  p.  275,  the  latter  being  the  name  which  most 
authors  have  used,  including  myself.  F.  islandicus  Lath.  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  p.  32;  figured 
under  this  name  by  Audubon,  folio  pi.  366,  octavo  pi.  19.  F.  gromlandicus  Turt.  Syst. 
Nat.  i,  1806,  p.  147.  Falco  ( Hierofalco ) gyrfalco  var.  candicans  IIidgw.  in  Baird,  Brew. 
and  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  108.  Hierofalco  holboelli  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i,  1874,  pi  13  — upper  fig.  only.  It  is  Ridgw.  No.  412,  Coues,  No.  501,  A.  O.  U.  No.  353. 
F.  (H.)  rusti'colus.  (Linnaean  Latin,  meaning  a countryman,  a rustic.;  the  proper  Lat. 
would  be  ruricola,  from  rus,  genitive  ruris,  and  colere,  to  inhabit ; incola,  an  inhabitant.) 
Linnseus  uses  a like  form  of  the  word  for  the  Woodcock,  which  he  called  Scolapax  rusticola 


Fio.  458. — Peregrine  Falcon,  greatly  reduced.  (From 
Tenney,  alter  Wilson.) 


Fig.  457.  — A “ noble  ” Falcon. 
(From  Michelet.) 
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instead  of  ruricola.  There  is,  however,  the  good  Lat.  rusticus,  rustic,  rural,  and  rusticari,  to 
rusticate,  live  iu  the  country.)  Gray  Gyrfalcon,  Iceland  Gyrfalcon  (in  part).  Form 
strictly  as  in  the  preceding.  Adult  9 : Not  white,  hut  gray,  with  darker  markings.  Above, 
pale  bluish-gray,  with  dark  bars,  crescents,  or  transverse  spots  in  about  equal  amounts  or 
rather  in  excess,  on  the  back,  wings  and  tail,  but  on  the  head  and  hind  neck  the  light  color 
prevailing ; crown  thus  decidedly  lighter  than  back,  owing  to  amount  of  white  or  whitish 
streaking  (reverse  of  the  case  in  the  next  subspecies).  Bars  of  tail  well  marked,  the  light  ones 
gray  or  grayish-white,  especially  the  terminal  one,  the  dark  ones  slate-gray,  each  about  as 
broad  as  the  other.  Under  parts  white,  in  tone  decidedly  lighter  than  the  upper  parts,  being 
moderately  striped,  streaked,  or  spotted  with  the  dark  color  of  the  back  on  the  sides,  flanks, 
flags,  and  crissum,  the  latter  never  immaculate;  slight  dark  mustaches;  cere,  eyelids  and  feet 
yellowish  ; bill  bluish,  yellow  at  base  ; iris  dark  brown  ; bill  and  feet  never  whitening.  Size  not 
appreciably  different  from  that  of  the  foregoing  ; same  difference  between  the  sexes.  Young: 
Lacking  distinct  cross-bars  on  the  upper  parts,  where  the  color  is  dark,  with  merely  lighter 
edgings  of  the  feathers,  and  some  spotting  with  whitish,  often  of  a huffy  shade,  on  the  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  outer  webs  of  the  quills.  No  bars  or  transverse  dark  markings  on  the 
lower  parts,  where  the  dusky  appears  in  lengthwise  streaks  of  variable  size  and  number, 
usually  narrower  than  the  light  ground  color.  Bill,  cere,  eyelids,  and  feet  colored  much  alike, 
not  yellow  or  whitish.  This  is  the  stock-form  of  the  subgenus  Hierofalco  ; it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  the  foregoing,  iu  any  plumage,  but  is  very  near  the  next,  often  hardly  distinguish- 
able. The  best  mark  is : Head  and  neck  lighter  than  the  back  in  this  typical  form  ; head  and 
neck  darker  than  the  hack  in  gyrfalco.  True  rusticolus  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions  of  Euro|>e, 
Asia,  and  America,  including  Iceland  and  southern  portions  of  Greenland,  breeding  throughout 
such  range,  and  coming  irregularly  S.  iu  winter  to  the  N.  border  of  the  U.  S. ; it  nests  on  cliffs, 
like  the  White  Gyrfalcon,  and  the  eggs  are  indistinguishable.  Following  is  its  synonymy,  in 
part  : Gerfault  d’Islancle,  Gyrfalco  islandicus  Briss.  Orn.  i,  1760,  p.  733,  pi.  31.  Falco  rus- 
ticolus Linn.  S.  N.  10th  ed.  x,  1758,  p.  88 ; 12th  ed.  1766,  p.  125  ; Fabric.  Fn.  Groeul.  1780, 
p.  55;  Gm.  S.  N.  1788,  p.  268;  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  p.  28.  F.  islandus  Bronx.  Orn. 
Bor.  1764,  p.  2,  including  this  species  and  the  foregoiug  oue;  Gm.  S.  N.  i,  1788,  p.  271  ; 
Hierofalco  islandus  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i,  1874,  p.  414.  F.fuscus  Fabric.  Fu.  Groenl. 
1780,  p.  56.  F.  gyrfalco  Bodd.  Tabl.  1783,  p.  13,  based  on  PI.  Enlutn.  No.  210.  F.  can- 
dicans  var.  islandicus  Gm.  S.  N.  1788,  p.  275.  F.  islandicus  Daudin,  Orn.  ii,  1800,  p.  100, 
and  of  most  authors,  including  myself.  F.  groenlandicus  Daudin,  Orn.  ii,  1800,  p.  127.  F. 
arcticus  Holbbll.  Zeitschr.  Ges.  Nat.  iii,  1854,  p.  426.  F.  holboelli  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 
p.  415,  and  Hierofalco  holboelli  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i,  1874,  p.  415,  at  least  in  part. 
F.  sacer  var.  islandicus  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  213.  Falco  ( Hierofalco ) gyrfalco  var.  islandicus 
Ridgw.  iu  Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  108.  F.  gy rfalco-cand  icons  and 
F.  candicans-gyrfalco,  Seeboiim,  Brit.  B.  i,  1883,  p.  16.  — This  species  is  Ridgw.  No.  412  n, 
Coues,  No.  500,  A.  O.  U.  No.  354. 

F.  (H.)  r.  gyrfalco.  ( Gyrfalcon  is  the  worst,  gerfdcon  the  better,  jcrfalcon  the  best,  spelling 
of  the  name,  if  we  regard  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  was  formerly  iu  English  also  ger- 
faulcon,  gerfaucon,  gerfawcon,  jerfaucon,  gierfalcon,  girefaucon , gyrfacoun,  gerfauk,  etc.,  with 
many  identical  or  similar  forms  in  other  European  languages  : see  the  list  given  under  gerfalcon 
in  the  Century  Dictionary,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  first  element  of  the  word  is  not  connected 
with  Lat.  gyrus,  a gyration,  circle,  hut  with  German  geier , greedy.  The  whole  word  is  identical 
with  the  Lat.  hierofalco,  now  the  technical  subgeneric  name,  meaning  literally  “sacred  falcou,” 
from  Gr.  Upos,  hieros,  sacred,  and  Lat.  falco,  a falcon  ; adapted  from  Gr.  Upa£,  hierar,  a falcon, 
now  the  technical  name  of  another  genus  of  Falconidec. ) Brown  Gyrfalcon.  American 
(and  European)  Continental  Gyrfalcon.  Norwegian  Gyrfalcon.  Closely  resem- 
bling the  last,  and  the  distinction  not  very  apparent;  darker,  age  for  age,  than  the  foregoing: 
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top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  darker  instead  of  lighter  than  other  upper  parts,  the  crown  often 
plain  dusky ; barring  of  back  and  wing-coverts  indistinct,  the  dark  there  prevailing  over  the 
light  markings ; under  parts  never  whitey  throughout,  much  obscured  with  gray,  and  heavily 
marked  with  blackish  on  the  sides,  flanks,  flags,  and  crissum ; heavy  blackish  moustaches ; 
tail  closely  barred  with  light  and  dark  bands  of  about  equal  widths.  $ wing  13.50-14.50  ; 
tail  8.50-9.50 ; 9 wing  15.00-16.00  ; tail  9.00-10.00 ; dimensions  thus  not  distinctive.  Young 
darker  than  the  adults  ; at  an  early  stage,  some  of  the  light  markings  tinged  with  oc.hraceous. 
This  is  the  ordinary  Gerfalcon  of  continental  America,  also  found  in  Greenland,  and  in- 
separable from  that  of  continental  Europe;  it  inhabits  Arctic  America  from  Labrador  to  Alaska 
(probably  never  reaching  as  high  latitudes  as  islandus ) in  the  breeding  season,  and  ranges 
freely  S.  in  winter  over  the  border  of  the  U.  S.,  sometimes  reaching  southern  New  England, 
the  Middle  States,  Kansas,  etc.  It  abounds  in  its  summer  home,  mostly  N.  of  lat.  65°,  where 
it  breeds,  and  preys  on  hares,  Grouse,  Ptarmigan,  Ducks,  Auks,  etc.  The  nest  is  built  in  a tree 
or  on  a cliff,  indifferently,  of  sticks,  twigs,  mosses,  grasses,  feathers,  etc.,  and  the  eggs  are  laid 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  that  of  June;  eggs  3-4,  with  the  usual  variation  in  size,  shape, 
and  color,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  other  Gerfalcons;  they  range  from  2.25  to  2.50  long 
X 1-70  to  1.90  broad,  aud  are  usually  heavily  colored  with  reddish  and  brownish  pigments  in 
interminable  variation,  to  an  extent  which  almost  entirely  hides  the  ground  color.  Principal 
synonyms:  F.  gyrfalco  Linn.  S.  N.  10th  ed.  1758,  p.  91  ; 12th  ed.  176(5,  p.  130,  and  of  most 
authors.  F.  sacer  Forster,  Philos.  Trans,  lxii,  1772,  p.  382.  F.  sacer,  var.  /3,  Gm.  S.  N. 
1768,  p.  273  (from  Forster).  F.  sacer  Cassin,  B.  Cal.  1853,  p.  89,  in  part  (includes  islandus , 
as  above,  and  labradora,  as  below ; excludes  rusticolus,  as  above).  F.  sacer  var.  gyrfalco 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  213.  Falco  ( Hierofalco ) gyrfalco,  var.  sacer  and  var.  gyrfalco  Ridgw. 
in  Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  pp.  108,  115.  F.  sacer  Coues,  Key, 
2d  ed.  1884,  p.  532,  name  restricted  to  the  present  subspecies.  F.  rusticolus  gyrfalco  Stej. 
Auk,  Apr.  1885,  p.  187.  — This  subspecies  is  Ridgw.  No.  412  b,  Coues  No.  498,  A.  0.  U. 
No.  354  a. 

F.  (H.)  r.  obsole'tus.  (Lat.  obsoletus,  unwonted;  obsolete,  as  the  pattern  of  coloration  is  in 
this  case.)  Black  Gyrfalcon.  Labrador  Gyrfalcon.  A dark  phase  of  the  last,  al- 
most entirely  dusky,  the  usual  markings  nearly  obliterated;  from  the  foggy  coast  of  Labradoi, 
where  it  breeds  on  cliffs,  S.  in  winter  to  New  Eugland  and  New  York.  In  extreme  cases  it  is 
qnite  black,  unmarked.  There  is  no  difference  in  measurements,  and  the  eggs  are  indistin- 
guishable. I suspect  the  truth  to  be,  in  respect  to  all  the  Gyrfalcons,  that  there  is  but  a single 
circumpolar  species ; that  with  specimens  enough  an  uninterrupted  series  could  be  established 
connecting  the  blackest  “ obsoletus”  with  the  whitest  “caudicans  ” ; and  that  the  races  which 
most  ornithologists  recognize,  are  not  coincident  with  geographical  areas.  F.  holboelli  of  Mr. 
Sharpe  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a connecting  link  between  the  two  species  now  generally 
considered  distinct.  But  I defer  in  this  case  to  those  who  have  formed  the  contrary  opinion, 
upon  further  investigation  of  the  subject  than  I have  made.  F.  obsoletus,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  1788, 
p.  268.  F.  labradora,  Aud.  folio  pi.  196,  pub.  about  1834.  Falco  ( Hierofalco ) sacer,  var. 
labradora  Ridgw.  in  Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  108  and  p.  1 17. 
F.  sacer  obsoletus  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  532.  F.  rusticolus  obsoletus  Stej.  Auk,  1885, 
p.  187.  Ridgw.  No.  412  c,  Coues,  No.  499,  A.  0.  U.  No.  354  b. 

F.  (H.)  mexica'nus.  (Lat.  mexicanus,  Mexican.  Figs.  456,  459.)  American  Lanner  Fal- 
con. Prairie  Falcon.  A medium-sized  species,  distinguished  from  any  Gyrfalcon  by  smaller 
size,  different  feathering  of  tarsus,  etc. ; from  the  Duck  Hawk  by  much  lighter  color,  which  is 
dull  brownish  above  instead  of  dark  slate,  etc.  Adult  $ 9 : Upper  parts  brownish  drab,  each 
feather  with  a paler  border  of  brown,  grayish,  or  whitish;  top  of  head  more  uniform,  occiput 
and  nape  showing  more  whitish.  Under  parts  white,  everywhere  excepting  on  throat  marked 
with  firm  spots  of  dark  brown,  most  linear  on  breast,  then  more  broadly  oval  on  belly,  enlarg- 
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ing  and  tending  to  merge  into  bars  on  flanks,  very  sparse  or  obsolete  on  crissuin,  in  maxillary 
region  forming  a broad  firm  moustache ; tliese  markings  corresponding  with  ground  color  of 
upper  parts.  Primaries  ashy-brown,  with  narrow  but  firm  pale  edging  of  outer  webs  and  ends ; 

inner  webs  regularly  marked  with 
white  in  form  of  barred  indents 
or  circumscribed  spots,  most  nu- 
merous and  regular  on  the  outer 
few  primaries;  the  white  tiuged 
with  fulvous,  next  to  the  shafts; 
outer  web  of  1st  primary  either 
plain,  or  with  whitish  indents  as 
in  lanarius;  outer  webs  of  sec- 
ondaries more  or  less  marked 
with  fulvous ; axillars  plain  dark 
brown  ; lining  of  wings  otherwise 
white,  spotted  with  dark  brown. 
Tail  pale  brownish -gray,  nearly 
uniform,  but  with  white  tip,  and 
more  or  less  distinct  barrintr  or 
indenting  with  whitish,  especially 
on  lateral  feathers,  producing  a 
pattern  not  unlike  that  of  pri- 
maries. Bill  mostly  dark  bluish 
horn-color,  but  its  base,  and  much 
of  under  mandible,  yellow ; feet 
yellow.  Young  birds  have  more 
fulvous  in  the  dark  ground  of  the 
upper  parts;  are  more  heavily 
spotted  below,  and  the  white  is 
there  tinged  with  buff  or  ochrey ; 
feet  plumbeous.  Size  very  vari- 
able : $ about  18.00 ; extent 
40.00;  wing  12.00-1 3.00 ; tail 
7.00-8.00 ; tarsus  about  2.00 ; 
middle  toe  without  claw  about 
the  same;  chord  of  culmen,  in- 
cluding cere,  1.00.  9 larger: 

wing  13  00-14.00;  tail  8.00-9.00.  etc.  A noble  species,  representing  the  Old  World  Lanner 
and  Jugger,  abundant  in  western  U.  S.,  especially  on  the  Plains;  E.  occasionally  to  Illi- 
nois; S.  into  Mexico.  I have  traced  it  from  Montana  at  lat.  49°  to  Arizona  and  8.  California, 
and  found  it  very  numerous  in  Wyoming,  where  it  is  the  characteristic  species  of  its  genus. 
In  the  region  first  named  it  was  nesting  on  cliffs,  and  such  is  its  wont  everywhere,  in  the 
woodless  regions  it  inhabits,  where  the  faces  of  cut  banks  of  streams,  generally  precipitous  and 
often  of  great  height,  are  the  ordinary  resorts  for  niditication  for  Eagles,  Ferruginous  ami 
Swainson’s  Buzzards,  and  various  other  Birds  of  Prey;  in  forested  country,  however,  the  Lanner 
will  sometimes  take  to  a tree.  The  breeding  season  is  mostly  April  and  May,  but  extends 
from  March  to  Juue.  Eggs  3-5,  from  2.05  to  2.25  X 1.55  to  1.65,  white  or  creamy-whitish, 
irregularly  but  usually  thickly  clouded,  mottled,  and  blotched  with  reddish-brown;  often 
with  a purplish  shade;  thus  indistinguishable  from  those  of  related  species.  ( F . polyagrus 
Cass.) 


Fig.  459.  — Lanner  Falcon,  * nat.  size;  not  distinguishable  in  the  cut 
from  the  Prairie  Falcon.  (From  Brehm.) 
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( Subgenus  Riiynchodon:  Peregrines.) 

F.  (R.)  peregri  nus  an'atum.  (Lat. peregrinus,  wandering;  anatum,  genitive  plural  of  anas, 
a duck.  Fig.  4G0.)  American  Peregrine  Falcon.  Duck  Hawk.  Great-footed  Hawk. 
A medium-sized  Falcon,  about  as  large  as  the  foregoing,  but  known  at  a glance  from  any  bird 
of  N.  Am.  by  slaty-plumbeous  or  dark  bluish-ash  of  upper  parts,  black  “moustache,”  and 
other  marks,  taken  with  its  particular  size  and  shape.  Wings  stiff,  long,  thin,  pointed  by  2d 
quill,  supported  nearly  to  its  tip  by  1st  and  3d  ; 1st  alone  abruptly  emarginate  on  inner  web, 
about  2 inches  from  tip ; none  cut  on  outer  webs.  Tornium  of  upper  mandible  strougly  toothed, 
of  under  mandible  deeply  notched.  Tarsus  feathered  but  a little  way  down  in  front,  otherwise 


Fig.  4C0.  — Peregrine  Falcon,  or  Duck  Hawk,  J nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

entirely  reticulate;  toes  very  long,  giving  great  grasp  to  the  talons.  Adult  $ ? : Above,  rich 
dark  bluish-ash  or  slate-color,  — very  variable,  sometimes  quite  slaty-blackish,  again  much 
lighter  bluish-slate;  the  tint  pretty  uniform,  whatever  it  may  be,  over  all  upper  parts,  but  all 
the  feathers  with  somewhat  paler  edges,  and  the  larger  ones  for  the  most  part  obscurely  barred 
with  lighter  and  darker  hues.  Under  parts  at  large  varying  from  nearly  pure  white  to  a peculiar 
muddy  buff  color  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  ; throat  and  breast  usually  free  from  markings 
(or  only  with  a few  sharp  shaft- pcncillings) ; this  white  or  light  color  mounting  on  auriculais, 
so  that  it  partly  isolates  a blackish  moustache  from  blackish  of  side  of  head;  under  parts,  ex- 
cept as  said,  including  under  wing-  and  tail-coverts,  closely  and  regularly  barred,  ot  less  closely 
and  more  irregularly  spotted,  with  blackish  ; bars  best  pronounced  on  flanks,  tibia;,  and  crissum, 
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other  parts  tending  to  spotting,  which  may  extend  forward  to  invade  breast  (this  is  the  rule  in 
European  birds,  or  true  percgrinus ; the  exception,  though  not  a rare  one,  in  American  birds, 
of  the  subspecies  anatum).  Tail  and  its  upper  coverts  regularly  and  closely  barred  with  black- 
ish and  ashy-gray,  the  interspacing  best  marked  on  inner  webs,  and  all  the  feathers  narrowly 
tipped  with  white  or  whitish.  Primaries  uniform  blackish  on  their  exposed  surfaces,  but  on 
inner  webs  marked  with  numerous  regular  and  close-set  spots  of  white,  whitish,  or  muddy  buff, 
for  the  most  part  isolated  within  the  webs,  but  on  inner  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  toward 
bases  of  all,  becoming  or  tending  to  become  bars  reaching  edge  of  feather.  Bill  blue-black; 
cere  and  much  of  base  of  bill  yellow  ; feet  yellow ; claws  blackish.  Size  very  variable ; length 
of  a good-sized  9 19.00;  extent  45.00;  wing  14.50;  tail  7.00.  $ averaging  smaller;  wing 

12.50;  tail  0.00;  a usual  range,  sex  not  considered,  is,  wing  11.50-14.00;  tail  6.00-8.00; 
tarsus  1.75-2.10;  middle  toe  without  claw  rather  more.  Young:  Recognizably  similar  to 
adults  in  general  characters  ; not  barred  below,  but  there  more  or  less  extensively  and  heavily 
streaked  lengthwise;  upper  parts  brownish  or  blackish,  in  either  case  without  the  glaucous 
bloom  aud  appearance  of  transverse  markings  which  the  adults  show,  the  variegation  being 
chiefly  in  light  gray  or  rusty  edgings  of  individual  feathers.  This  Falcon  is  the  central  figure 
in  the  whole  genus,  and  in  one  or  another  of  its  geographical  guises  is  cosmopolitan;  it  is  uni- 
versally but  irregularly  distributed  in  N.  Am.,  scarcely  to  be  considered  common  anywhere; 
breeds  S.  to  S.  Carolina  on  the  Atlantic  side,  still  farther  S.  in  the  West,  usually  in  mountainous 
regions;  nests  on  cliffs,  niches  of  “cut  banks,”  or  in  hollows  in  high  trees;  eggs  usually  3-4, 
2.00  to  2.25  X 1-50  to  1.70,  averaging  about  2.10  X 1-65 ; white  or  whitish,  spotted,  blotched, 
wreathed,  clouded,  etc.,  with  reddish-browns,  from  chocolate  or  eveu  purplish  to  the  ochres; 
they  are  in  general  so  heavily  and  uniformly  pigmented  as  to  hide  the  ground  color,  and  aver- 
age among  the  darkest  eggs  of  our  Falconidcc ; they  are  mostly  laid  in  April  and  May,  but 
the  season  extends  through  June  in  high  latitudes.  The  Peregrine  is  a bird  of  noted  prowess, 
habitually  striking  a quarry  as  large  as  itself  or  larger,  as  Grouse,  Ducks,  Herons,  hares,  etc. 
F.  (R.)  p.  peal'ei.  (To  Titian  R.  Peale.)  Peale’s  Peregrine.  A dark  form,  described 
from  the  N.  W.  coast.  Adults  with  upper  parts  dark  slate-color ; top  of  head  like  back ; breast 
heavily  spotted  with  blackish,  and  broad  dusky  bars  on  other  under  parts.  Young  without 
rusty  margins  of  upper  parts,  the  lower  sooty  blackish,  streaked  with  pale  buff.  Pacific  Coast 
region  from  Oregon  to  the  Aleutian  and  Commander  islands,  breeding  throughout  this  rauge. 
Queried  as  a subspecies  in  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key,  p.  536,  but  probably  entitled  to  recognition 
as  such,  like  the  dark  local  races  of  this  region  in  many  other  cases.  Falco  communis  var. 
pealei  Ridgw.  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  v,  Dec.  1873,  p.  201 ; Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  Hist.  X.  A. 
Birds,  iii,  1874,  p.  129;  F.  peregrin  us  pealei  Ridgw.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iii,  Aug.  1880, 
p.  192;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1st  aud  2d  eds.  1886  aud  1895,  No.  356  a. 


( Subgenus  iE salon  : Merlins.) 

F.  (7F.)  columba'rius.  (Lat.  columbarius,  a pigeon-fancier.  Fig.  461.)  Pigeon  Hawk 
(a  name  also  applied  to  Accipiter  fuscus).  Smaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing ; about  size  of 
Accipiter  fuseus,  but  much  stouter  and  differently  proportioned.  Tarsus  mostly  with  a double 
row  of  alternating  scutella  in  front,  feathered  but  a little  way  down ; middle  toe  without  claw 
nearly  as  long  as  tarsus.  Tail  about  § the  wings,  lightly  rounded.  Wings  pointed  by  2d  and 
3d  quills,  1st  about  equal  to  4th;  1st  and  2d  emarginate  on  inner  webs  near  end;  2d  and 
3d  sinuate  on  outer  webs.  Sexes  unlike;  old  £ bluish  above,  9 and  young  dark  there. 
Old  £ : Above,  some  shade  of  bluish,  from  pale  bluish-gray  or  bluish-ash  to  dark  bluish- 
slate,  each  feather  pencilled  with  a fine  black  shaft-line.  Tail  banded  with  color  of  upper 
parts  and  black,  the  subterminal  black  band  broadest,  all  subject  to  much  variation;  tail 
tipped  with  white.  Primaries  blackish,  with  lighter  edges  or  tips,  and  numerous  oval  truus- 
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verse  spots  of  white  or  whitish  on  inner  webs;  outer  webs  often  showing  traces  of  ashy 
markings;  a similar  pattern  continued  on  secondaries.  Under  parts  white,  or  whitish,  gener- 
ally pure  and  immaculate  on  throat,  elsewhere  tinged  with  tawny  or  ochraceous,  almost  every- 
where longitudinally  streaked  with  dark  umber-brown ; the  individual  streaks  very  variable  in 
size  and  distinctness,  generally  blackish-shafted,  as  a rule  heavy  and  thick  on  breast,  more 
strict  on  flags  and  vent,  changing  to  spots  or  even  bars  on  flanks;  these  latter  markings 
sometimes  involved  in  a bluish  clouding.  Side  of  head  with  line  dark  pencilling  on  a light  or 
whitish  ground,  not  gathered  into  a maxillary  stripe,  but  coalescing  on  ear-coverts ; a pretty 
well-defined  light  superciliary  streak ; markings  of  side  of  head  confluent  on  nape,  forming  a 
nuchal  band  which  interrupts  continuity  of  color  of  upper  parts.  Iris  brown ; feet  yellow ; 
claws  and  most  of  bill  bluish-black;  cere  and  base  of  bill  greenish -yellow.  This  plumage  is 
comparatively  seldom  seen.  Length  about  11.00;  extent  about  23.50;  wing  7.50-8.00;  tail 


Fio.  4G1. — Pigeon  Hawk. 


5.00-5.50;  tarsus  1.35;  middle  toe  without  claw  1.25.  Adult  9 > and  specimens  of  either  sex, 
as  usually  observed : Pattern  of  coloration  as  before,  but  upper  parts  and  tail  quite  different. 
Above,  the  bluish  shade  replaced  by  dark  umber-brown,  nearly  uniform,  or  only  interrupted  by 
the  nuchal  band  of  streaks,  but  feathers  usually  with  appreciably  paler  edges  and  black  shaft- 
lines, the  latter  especially  on  head.  Tail  like  back,  and  tipped  with  white,  and  crossed  by 
about  4 other  narrow  whitish  or  light  ochraceous  bands,  formed  of  bars  or  transverse  spots  on 
both  webs  of  the  feathers  ; uppermost  of  these  bands  lying  under  the  coverts;  generally  only  3 
exposed  ones,  besides  the  terminal  one;  intervening  dark  zones  all  of  about  the  same  width, 
say  1.00,  but  subterminal  one  usually  rather  wider  than  the  others.  Pattern  of  quill- 
feathers  as  in  £,  but  spots  rather  tawny  or  fulvous  than  whitish.  Under  parts  as  before,  but 
ground  color  ranging  from  nearly  white  to  quite  rich  buff  or  even  fulvous,  and  showing  a wide 
range  of  variation  in  heaviness  of  streaking.  Length  of  $>  about  12.50;  extent  about  26.50 ; 
wing  8.00-8.50;  tail  5.50-6.00.  In  quite  young  birds,  edgings  of  feathers  of  upper  parts  may 
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be  tawny  or  rufous.  A spirited  little  Falcon,  generally  distributed  in  N.  Am.,  common,  repre- 
senting the  Merlin  of  Europe,  V.  regulm.  Nests  chiefly  northerly,  oil  branches  or  iu  holes  in 
trees,  or  on  rocks,  April-June;  eggs  commonly  4 or  5,  ranging  in  size  and  shape  from  1.50 
to  1.80  X 1.25,  some  being  subspherical,  others  elongate-oval.  The  coloration  ranges  from 


Fiq.  402.  — American  Sparrow  Hawk. 

nearly  uniform  deep  rich  brown  (chestnut  or  burnt  sienna)  to  whitish  or  white,  only  marked 
with  a few  indistinct  dots  of  dull  grayish  or  drab.  Such  extremes  arc  connected  by  every 
degree;  a yellowish-brown  ground-color,  irregularly  splashed  with  rich  ruddy  brown,  is  the 
usual  style.  The  markings  may  be  very  evenly  distributed,  or  mostly  gathered  in  a wreath 
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around  one  or  the  other  end,  or  even  both  ends.  The  quarry  is  chiefly  birds,  even  up  to  the 
size  of  a Ptarmigan. 

K.  (^E.)  c.  suck'leyi.  (To  Dr.  Geo.  Suckley.)  Sucikley’s  Pigeon  Hawk.  Black  Merlin. 
Size  of  the  last;  general  coloration  blackish;  throat  of  $ streaked  with  black,  the  rest  of 
lower  surface  brownish-black  with  tawny  and  whitish  markings ; lower  parts  of  adult  9 and 
young  $ heavily  marked  with  dusky.  Barring  or  spotting  of  wings  indistinct  or  obsolete,  also 
of  tail  in  9 , except  the  terminal  light  tail-bar.  N.  W.  coast  region,  N.  California  to  S.  Alaska, 
and  E.  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  A dark  form  of  F.  columbarius,  formerly  queried  in  Key,  but 
which  has  proved  entitled  to  subspecific  recognition.  Falco  columbarius  var.  suckleyi  Ridgw. 
Bull.  Essex  Inst,  v,  Dec.  1873,  p.  201 ; A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1st  and  2d  eds.  1880  and  1805,  No.  357  a; 
F.  lithofalco  var.  suckleyi,  Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  143. 

F.  (.*:.)  ricli'ardsoni.  (To  Sir  J.  Richardson.)  Richardson’s  Pigeon  Hawk.  American 
Merlin.  “Adult  $ : Upper  plumage,  dull  earth-brown,  each  feather  grayish-umber  centrally, 
and  with  a conspicuous  black  shaft-line.  Head  above,  approaching  ashy-white  auteriorly,  the 
black  shaft-streaks  being  very  conspicuous.  Secondaries,  primary-coverts,  and  primaries,  mar- 
gined terminally  with  dull  white ; the  primary-coverts  with  two  transverse  series  of  pale  ochra- 
ceous  spots;  primaries,  with  spots  of  the  same,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  inner  webs. 
Upper  tail-coverts,  tipped  and  spotted  beneath  the  surface  with  white.  Tail,  clear  drab,  much 
lighter  than  the  primaries,  but  growing  darker  terminally,  having  basally  a slightly  ashy  cast, 
crossed  with  six  sharply  defined  perfectly  continuous  bands  (the  last  terminal)  of  ashy-white. 
Head  frontally,  laterally,  and  beneath  — a collar  round  the  nape  (interrupting  the  brown  above) 
— and  entire  lower  parts,  white,  somewhat  ochraceous,  this  most  perceptible  on  the  tibiae; 
cheeks  and  ear-coverts  with  sparse,  fine,  hair-like  streaks  of  black ; nuchal  collar,  jugulum, 
breast,  abdomen,  sides,  and  flanks  with  a median  linear  stripe  of  clear  ochre-brown  on  each 
feather;  these  stripes  broadest  on  the  flanks ; each  stripe  with  a conspicuous  black  shaft-streak  ; 
tibiae  and  lower  tail-coverts  with  fine  shaft-streaks  of  brown,  like  the  broader  stripes  of  the  other 
portions.  Chin,  and  throat,  only,  immaculate.  Lining  of  the  wings  spotted  with  ochraeeous- 
white  and  brown,  in  about  equal  amount,  the  former  in  spots  approaching  the  shaft.  Inuer 
webs  of  primaries  with  transverse  broad  bars  of  pale  ochraceous  — eight  on  the  longest.  Wing 
7.70;  tail  5.00;  culmen  0.50;  tarsus  1.30;  middle  toe  1.25;  outer  0.85;  inner  0.70;  posterior 
0.50.  Adult  9 : Differing  in  coloration  from  the  male  only  in  the  points  of  detail.  Ground- 
color  of  the  upper  parts  clear  grayish-drab,  the  feathers  with  conspicuously  black  shafts ; all 
the  feathers  with  pairs  of  rather  indistinct  rounded  ochraceous  spots,  these  most  conspicuous  on 
the  wings  and  scapulars.  Secondaries  crossed  with  three  bands  of  deeper,  more  reddish-ochra- 
ceous.  Bands  of  the  tail,  pure  white.  In  other  respects  exactly  like  the  male.  Wing  9.00; 
tail  6.10;  culmen  0.55;  tarsus  1.40;  middle  toe  1.50;  Young  $ : Differing  from  the  adult  only 
in  degree.  Upper  surface  with  the  rusty  borders  of  the  feathers  more  washed  over  the  general 
surface;  the  rusty  ochraceous  forming  the  ground-color  of  the  head,  — paler  anteriorly,  where 
the  black  shaft-streaks  are  very  conspicuous ; spots  on  the  primary  coverts  and  primaries  deep 
reddish  ochraceous;  tail-bands  broader  than  in  the  adult  and  more  reddish;  the  terminal  one 
twice  as  broad  as  the  rest  (0.40  of  an  inch),  and  almost  cream  color.  Beneath  pale  ochraceous, 
this  deepest  on  the  breast  and  sides ; markings  as  in  the  adult,  but  anal  region  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  immaculate;  the  shaft-streaks  on  the  tibias,  also,  scarcely  discernible.  Wing  7.00; 
tail  4.60.”  (Ridgway.)  Interior  N.  Am.,  especially  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mts., 
but  also  extending  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Mexican 
border;  very  near  columbarius,  both  being  closely  related  to  F.  regulus,  the  fewer  bars  on  the 
wings  and  tail  apparently  the  principal  character ; and  in  this  respect  richarclsoni  seems  to  bo 
exactly  intermediate  between  columbarius  and  regulus,  with  a tail-band  more  than  the  former, 
and  with  fewer  than  the  latter.  A 9 I took  in  Dakota  measures : length  12.75;  extent  26.75; 
wing  8.50. 
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F.  (7E.)  reg'ulus.  (Lat.  a little-  king,  a kinglet,  ditn.  of  rex,  king.)  Fallab’  Piiibox 
Hawk.  Euhopean  Merlin.  Size  and  proportions  of  the  species  last  described ; markings 
of  tail  and  wings  more  numerous  and  less  firm.  Adult  $ : Midelle  tail-feathers  crossed  by 
about  six  imperfect  dark  bars,  in  addition  to  the  broad  subterminal  band.  Adult  9 and  young 
£ : These  tail-feathers  crossed  by  about  eight  light  bars,  including  the  terminal  one.  ( F.  rega- 
ins Pallas,  Reise  Russich.  Reichs.  ii,  1773,  p.  707;  F.  resalon  Tuxstall,  Orn.  Brit.  1771, 
p.  1,  and  of  most  authors.  Accipiter  merillus  Gerini,  Orn.  1707,  i,  p.  51,  pis.  xviii,  xix.)  This 
well-known  European  and  Asiatic  Falcon,  belonging  to  the  subgenus  AEsnlon,  is  recorded  as 
accidental  at  sea  off  Greenland.  See  Kumlein,  Auk,  Oct.  1887,  p.  345;  Coles,  Key,  4th  ed. 
1890,  p.  904;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [358.  1.]. 

( Subgenus  Tixnuxculus:  Kestrels.) 

F.  (T.)  tinnun'culus.  (Lat.  a small  kind  of  Hawk,  perhaps  this  species.)  European 
Kestrel  or  Windhover.  The  type  of  this  section  of  the  genus,  and  in  general  resembling 
our  Sparrow  Hawk  as  next  described.  Adult  $ : Above,  slate-gray,  including  the  tail,  the 
latter  with  a broad  black  subterminal  baud  and  white  tip,  the  head  with  dusky  shaft-lines,  the 
back  rufous,  spotted  with  black  ; quills  dusky  with  light  edgings ; below,  fawn-colored  or  buff, 
more  rufous  on  the  flanks  and  erissum,  spotted  on  the  belly  aud  streaked  on  the  breast  with 
dusky ; tail  viewed  from  below  grayish-white.  Bill  bluish ; cere,  orbits,  and  feet  yellow ; 
claws  black ; iris  brown.  9 and  young  above  reddish-brown,  barred  with  black.  9 : 
Length  about  12.50;  wing  9.00;  tail  6.50.  This  well-known  bird  of  Europe  and  Asia  has 
been  detected  as  a straggler  in  Massachusetts.  See  Cory,  Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  110,  and  April, 
1888,  p.  205;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  904;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [-359.  1 ]. 
F.  (T.)  sparve'rius.  (Lat.  sparverius,  a sparrower.  Figs.  462,  463,  464.)  American 
Kestrel  or  Windhover.  Rusty-crowned  Falcon.  Sparrow  Hawk.  Smallest  of  our 
Falconince;  sexes  unlike  in  color,  but  of  nearly  the  same  size,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  this  fam- 
ily. Tail  rounded,  at  least  § as  long  as  the  wing,  usually 
more.  Wings  poiuted  by  2d  and  3d  quills ; 1st  about  equal  to 
4th  ; 1st  and  2d  emargiuate  on  inner  webs  near  end ; 2d  and 
3d  sinuate  on  outer  webs.  Tarsus  feathered  but  a little  way 
down  in  front,  decidedly  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw, 
usually  surpassing  middle  toe  and  claw.  Young  differing 
less  than  usual  from  adults  of  their  respective  sexes.  Adult 
9 : Crown  ashy-blue,  with  a chestnut  patch,  sometimes 
small  or  altogether  wanting,  sometimes  occupying  nearly  all 
the  crown.  Conspicuous  black  maxillary  and  auricular 
patches  which,  with  3 others  around  nape,  make  7 places  in 
all,  usually  evident,  but  some  of  them  often  obscure  or  wanting.  Back  cinnamon-rufous,  or 
chestnut,  like  the  crown-patch,  in  £ with  a few  black  spots  or  none,  in  9 with  numerous  black 
bars.  Wing-coverts  of  £ fine  ashy-blue,  like  crown,  with  or  without  black  spots;  of  9 cin- 
namon-rufous  and  black -barred,  like  back.  Quill  feathers  in  $ 9 blackish,  usually  with  pale 
edges  and  tips,  and  inner  webs  with  numerous  white  indentations,  or  bars  continuous  along 
inner  webs,  leaving  black  chiefly  in  a series  of  dentations  proceeding  from  shafts  ; ends  of  secon- 
daries usually  also  slaty-blue  like  coverts.  Tail  bright  chestnut,  in  £ with  white  tip,  broad 
black  subterminal  zone,  and  outer  feathers  mostly  white  with  several  black  bars : in  9 whole 
tail  with  numerous  imperfect  black  bars.  Under  parts  white,  variously  tinged  with  buff  or 
tawny,  in  $ with  a few  black  spots  or  none,  in  9 with  many  dark  browu  streaks;  throat  and 
vent  usually  immaculate.  Bill  dark  horn  ; cere  and  feet  yellow  or  orange.  Length,  either 
sex,  10.00-1 1.00;  extent  20.00-23.00;  wing 6.50-8.00;  tail  4.50-6.00;  tarsus  1.35;  middle  toe 


Fig.  463.  — Sparrow  Hawk,  nat.  size. 
(Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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without  claw  1.00.  The  young  do  not  require  to  bo  separately  described,  as  the  species  is  a 
strongly  marked  one,  and  as  the  young  speedily  acquire  recognizable  sexual  characters.  They 
may  be  distinguished  when  just  from  the 
nest;  their  first  covering  is  white  down. 

Temperate  X.  Ain.,  very  abundant. 

Despite  its  great  variation  in  markings, 
aside  from  the  normal  sexual  differences, 
this  elegant  little  Falcon  will  be  imme- 
diately recognized  by  the  subgeneric 
characters  of  Tinnunculus,  its  small  size, 
and  entirely  peculiar  coloration.  Its 
characteristic  habit  is  to  hover  or  poise 
in  the  air  over  some  object  which  seems 
to  promise  a meal,  and  then  pounce 
down  upou  the  prey ; whence  the  name 
“ Windhover”  for  the  corresponding  Eu- 
ropean species.  The  birds  are  very 
active  and  noisy  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. They  build  no  nest,  but  lay  in 
hollows  of  trees,  often  deserted  Wood-  Fig.  4C4.  - Sparrow  Hawk,  Florida,  nat.  size.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

peckers’  holes,  or  similar  nooks  in  rocks  or  about  buildings,  occasionally  in  a hole  in  the  ground 
of  a cut  bank,  but  very  rarely  occupy  the  open  nest  of  some  other  bird.  Eggs  3-7,  mostly 
4 or  5,  nearly  spheroidal,  about  1.33  X 1.12;  ground-color  usually  buffy,  or  pale  yellowish- 
brown  ; blotched  all  over  with  dark  brown,  the  splashes  of  which  are  usually  largest  aud  most 
numerous  toward  the  greater  end,  at  or  around  which  they  may  run  into  a crown  or  wreath. 
Some  eggs  are  pale  brown,  minutely  dotted  all  over  with  dark  brown ; some  are  white,  with 
pale  brown  spots;  few  are  whitish  without  any  markings.  They  are  laid  from  March  to  June 
in  different  localities,  and  have  even  been  found  fresh  in  July  and  August. 

Note.  F.  s.  isabellinus,  queried  in  the  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key,  p.  538,  as  “a  middle 
American  form  of  the  last,  occurring  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  shading  directly  into  sparverius 
proper,”  has  been  found  untenable  and  dismissed  from  all  further  consideration.  In  its  stead 
we  have  now  to  admit  two  other  subspecies  of  sparverius  which  have  secured  the  approval  of 
the  A.  0.  U.  Committee,  but  which  may  uot  impossibly  hereafter  follow  isabellinus  into  the 
limbo  of  unidentifiable  or  unverifiable  races  of  a single  well-known  species:  see  Auk,  July, 
1892,  pp.  252-270. 

F.  (T.)  s.  deserti'colus.  (Lat.  desertum,  a desert,  and  colo , I inhabit.)  Desert  Sparrow 
Hawk.  Larger  than  the  average  of  sparverius  proper,  with  relatively  longer  tail;  paler,  with 
more  rufous,  and  a larger  crown  patch  ; black  bars  on  inner  webs  of  the  quills  not  crossing  the 
entire  web,  but  forming  serrations  only ; 9 with  the  dark  bars  of  the  upper  parts  narrower, 
and  those  of  the  tail  more  often  incomplete.  Described  as  “a  desert  form  from  the  treeless 
regions  of  the  Southwest.”  Mearns,  Auk,  July,  1892,  p.263;  range  given  as  “Western 
U.  S-,  N.  to  eastern  British  Columbia  and  western  Montana,  S.  to  Mazatlan  in  northwestern 
Mexico,”  in  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  360  a.  It  is  a bird  with  which  I was  familiar 
thirty  years  ago  in  Arizona,  but  one  which  I did  not  suspect  I should  ever  be  called  upon  to 
recognize  by  name. 

F.  (T.)  s.  penin'sularis.  (Lat.  peninsular.)  St.  Lucas  Sparrow  IIawk.  “A  depauperate 


insular  [read  peninsular]  form,  in  which  a diminution  of  the  general  size  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  bill ; also  characterized  by  pallor  of  coloration,  and  decrease  in  the 
extent  of  the  black  markings.”  Iris  said  to  be  yellow  instead  of  hazel  in  the  9 • Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Mearns,  l.  c.  p.  267 ; A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  360  b. 
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P.  (T.)  dominicen'sis.  (Lat.  inhabiting  the  island  of  Dominique,  or  St.  Domingo.)  Cuban 
Sparrow  Hawk.  Closely  related  to  V.  sparverius,  and  generally  similar,  but  apparently  a 
distinct  species,  in  both  of  the  two  color-phases  which  it  presents.  Light  phase  (=  F.  domini- 
ccnsis  proper).  Adult  $:  Above  as  in  sparverius,  but  with  little  black  spotting.  Crown  usu- 
ally without  a rusty  spot,  being  bluish  like  the  wings;  forehead  broadly  white;  a conspicuous 
white  superciliary  stripe ; maxillary  stripes  indistinct  or  obsolete ; under  surfaces  of  quills  white, 
with  dusky  serrations  in  parts  of  their  extent  only  ; under  parts  white,  unmarked,  shaded  with 
pale  rufous  on  the  breast.  Dark  phase  (—  F.  sparverioides ).  Adult  $ : Above,  except  tail 
(which  is  as  in  sparverius),  entirely  dark  plumbeous,  with  a blackish  nuchal  collar,  and  dusky 
front  and  aurieulars;  primaries  and  edges  and  subterminal  portion  of  tail-feathers,  black.  Be- 
neath, deep  rufous  (like  the  back  of  sparverius)  with  a wash  of  plumbeous  across  jugulum ; 
throat  grayish-white.  Inner  webs  of  primaries  slaty,  with  transverse  cloudings  of  darker.  The 
9 iu  either  phase  has  the  upper  parts  rufous  brown,  banded  with  blackish,  the  top  of  the  head 
bluish-gray  or  slate-gray,  with  or  without  a rufous  patch  ; the  under  parts  ranging  from  pale 
buff,  spotted  or  streaked  with  rusty  brown,  and  white  throat,  to  uniform  chestnut-rufous,  which 
also  colors  the  linings  of  the  wings ; and  dusky  mottled  inner  webs  of  primaries.  Cuba.  Hayti 
(Santo  Domingo),  and  Porto  Rico;  casual  in  Florida.  Previous  editions  of  the  Key  have  de- 
scribed only  the  dark  phase,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a different  species  from  F.  dominicensis 
Gm.,  the  light  phase,  which  latter  is  also  F.  leucophrys  Ridgway.  The  two  are  now  united 
under  the  earliest  name.  (A.  0.  U.  No.  [361.].) 

( Subgenus  Rhynchofalco.) 

F.  (R.)  fuscicoerules'cens.  (Lat.  fuscus,  dark;  ccerulesceus,  bluish.)  Femoral  Falcon. 
Aplomado  Falcon.  Bill  robust,  with  large  cere;  irregular  scutellation  of  tarsus  continuous 
on  the  toes;  tarsus  a little  longer  than  middle  toe  without  claw;  2d  and  3d  quills  longest ; 1st 
about  equal  to  4th  ; 1st  and  2d  emarginate  ou  inner  webs  ; 2d  and  3d  sinuate  on  outer  webs. 
Size  medium  (among  the  smaller  Falcons) ; form  sleuder ; sexes  alike.  Adult  £ 9 : Above, 
uniform  plumbeous;  tail  with  about  8 narrow  white  bars,  and  tipped  with  white,  as  are  the 
secondaries;  primaries  with  numerous  narrow  white  bars  on  inner  webs,  mostly  being  isolated 
transverse  spots,  reaching  neither  shaft  nor  inner  edge  of  feathers;  same  pattern  less  definitely 
continued  on  to  secondaries.  Side  of  head  with  a broad  white  or  tawny  postocular  stripe,  con- 
tinuous with  narrowly  white  forehead,  shading  into  orauge-brown  ou  nape,  where  confluent 
with  its  fellow;  aurieulars  mostly  white,  set  in  black  of  side  of  head,  but  continuous  with  white 
of  throat,  so  that  a black  supra-auricular  stripe  meets  a black  mystacial  stripe  uuder  eye. 
Sides  of  body  and  a broad  belly-band  black,  with  or  without  numerous  narrow  white  bars ; 
extent  of  this  black  very  variable  ; it  usually  leaves  the  breast  white  or  tawny,  but  in  younger 
specimens  the  whole  breast  is  streaked  with  black  ou  a tawny  ground.  Throat  usually  white. 
Lining  of  wings  blackish,  spotted  with  white,  the  border  mostly  white  or  tawny.  Flanks, 
flags,  and  crissum  uniform  tawny  or  orange-brown.  Young  sufficiently  similar,  but  upper 
parts  rather  dark  brown  than  plumbeous.  Length  15.00  or  more;  wing  10.00-1 1.00 ; tail 
7.00-8.00;  tarsus  1.75  ; middle  toe  without  claw  1.50.  A handsome  Hawk,  well-known  and 
wide-ranging  in  South  and  Central  America,  reaching  over  our  Mexican  border  in  southern 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Nest  in  trees  or  bushes;  eggs  usually  3 iu  our  country, 
1.80  X 1.30,  white,  finely  dotted  with  light  brown,  overlaid  with  blotches  of  dark  brown,  very 
variable  in  pattern,  as  usual  in  this  genus,  laid  iu  April  and  May  with  us.  (F.  femoralis  (Temm. 
1823)  of  the  orig.  ed.  of  the  Key.) 
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Subfamily  POLYBORIN/E:  Caracaras. 

Anatomical  characters  of  Falconince  proper,  in  the  scapular  arrangement  by  which  a pro- 
cess of  coracoid  reaches  clavicle,  central  tubercle  of  extensively  ossified  nasal  hones,  anterior 
keel  of  palate,  and  superorbital  shield  in  a single  piece ; external  characters  very  unlike  those 
of  Falconince,  and  general  aspect  vulturiue.  Bill  toothless.  Sternum  single-notched  on  each 
side  behind.  Three  or  more  primaries  sinuate-emarginate  on  inner  webs;  3d  or  4th  longest ; 
1st  shorter  than  5th.  A small  hut  remarkable  group,  combining  some  of  the  essential  charac- 
ters of  Falcons  with  others  more  Vulture-like;  the  species  are  chiefly  terrestrial,  rather  slug- 
gish, and  feed  much  on  carrion.  The  genera  are  Polyborus,  Phalcobcenus,  Senex,  Milvago, 
Ibycter,  and  Daptrius,  all  confined  to  America. 

POLY'BORUS.  (Gr.  it o\v/36pos,  polyboros,  very  voracious.  Fig.  465.)  Caracaras. 
Quelelis.  Bill  long,  high,  much,  compressed,  little  hooked,  commissure  nearly  straight  to 
deflected  end ; cere 
ending  anteriorly  in 
a nearly  straight 
vertical  line ; nostril 
high  in  front  upper 
corner  of  cere,  lin- 
ear, oblique,  its  pos- 
terior end  upper- 
most, its  tubercle 
concealed.  Chin  and 
sides  of  head  bristly, 
extensively  denuded ; 
a naked  pectoral 
area ; an  occipital 
crest.  Tibiae  shortly 
flagged.  Tarsus 
nearly  twice  as  long 
as  middle  toe  with- 
out  claw,  almost  en-  Fio.  — Tb®  Caracara,  & nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

tirely  naked,  chiefly  reticulate,  but  in  front  broadly  scutellate  in  single  or  double  row;  lateral 
toes  of  about  equal  lengths;  hind  toe  much  the  shortest;  claws  long  and  little  curved.  Wings 
very  long,  with  3d  and  4th  quills  longest,  2d  and  5th  next,  1st  shorter  than  6th  or  7th  ; outer 
4 or  5 emarginate.  Tail  rounded,  about  § as  long  as  wing.  Comprising  three  species  of  large 
Vulture-like  carrion  Hawks,  of  terrestrial  habits,  and  ambulatorial,  not  saltatorial,  gait,  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

P.  che'riway.  (Probably  the  South  American  native  name.)  Audubon’s  Caracara. 
Adult  $ 9 : General  color  blackish,  throat,  neck  all  around,  and  more  or  less  of  fore  hack  and 
breast  whitish,  spotted,  and  chiefly  barred  with  blackish  ; upper  aud  under  tail-coverts  and  most 
of  tail  white,  the  latter  very  numerously  barred  with  blackish,  of  which  color  is  the  broad  ter- 
minal zone;  shafts  white  along  white  portion  of  each  feather.  Basal  portion  of  primaries  like- 
wise barred  with  whitish.  Bill  variously  pale  colored;  cere  carmine  ; iris  brown  ; feet  yellow; 
claws  black;  soft  parts  drying  to  a dingy  indefinable  color.  Young  similar,  but  rather  brown- 
ish; markings  of  body  in  lengthwise  streaks,  not  cross-bars;  tail,  however,  barred.  Length 
(either  sex)  21.00-25.00;  extent  about  48.00;  wing  14.50-16.50;  tail  8.00-10.00;  tarsus 
about  3.60 ; middle  toe  without  claw  2.00  ; culmen  1 .35.  I describe  the  North  American  bird, 
which  is  much  less  extensively  barred  than  that  of  South  America.  (See  Cassin,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1865,  p.  2.)  The  difference  in  several  specimens  handled  is  striking,  nearly  the  whole 
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body,  wings,  and  tail  of  the  South  American  bird  being  multitudinously  rayed  across,  while  in 
Texas  and  Florida  specimens  the  body  and  wing-coverts  are  mostly  uniform,  the  barring  being 
restricted  to  neck  and  fore  half  of  body,  and  to  primaries  and  tail-feathers.  The  bird  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  P.  tharus.  P.  lutosus  is  barred  throughout,  and  otherwise  different  again. 
S.  border  of  U.  S.,  Florida  to  Lower  California  and  southward,  common,  in  some  places  abun- 
dant, gregarious  like  a Turkey  Buzzard  where  offal  is  exposed.  Nest  bulky,  in  trees  and 
bushes,  as  palmettos,  yuccas,  mesquites,  cactuses,  etc.,  of  sticks  and  leaves;  eggs  commonly  2, 
often  3,  broadly  oval  or  subspherical,  heavily  colored  with  blotches  and  clusters  of  rich  reddish- 
brown  and  smaller  blackish  over-spots,  usually  obscuring  the  creamy  white  ground-color;  size 
2.20  to  2.40  by  about  1.85;  with  us  laid  mostly  in  March  and  April,  sometimes  in  February. 
The  long  neck  and  legs  of  this  bird,  its  terrestrial  habits  and  walking  powers,  give  it  peculiar 
character,  almost  suggesting  Gypogeranns.  Like  our  Vultures,  it  is  a constant  feature  of  the 
sceue  in  some  southerly  localities.  (F.  cheriway  Jacquix,  Beitr.  1784,  p.  17,  pi.  4.  P.  cheri- 
way Cab.  1848;  A.  0-  U.  No.  362.  P.  brasiliensis  Aud.  folio  pi.  161  and  Bvo  pi.  4:  not  ot 
Gm.  1788.  P.  tharus  Cass.  B.  Cal.  i,  1854,  p.  113,  and  in  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  45;  not  of 
Moline,  1782.  P.  auduboni  Cass.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865,  p.  2.  P.  tharus  var.  audubonii 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  220.  P.  auduboni  of  2d-4th  eds.  1884-00,  p.  540.) 

P.  luto'sus.  (Lat.  lutosus,  dirty,  muddy ; so  called  from  the  sordid  coloration.)  Guadalupe 
Caracara.  As  stated  in  Key,  2d  ed.  p.  540,  this  species  is  quite  distinct,  nearly  the  whole 
plumage  being  barred.  “ Scapulars  plain  dusky  brown.  Tibiae  and  flanks  light  isabella-color, 
barred  with  dark  brown.  Wing-coverts  (middle  and  greater)  marked  with  wide  bars  of  brown 
and  pale  isabella-color,  of  equal  width.  Tail-coverts  aud  rump  with  broad  bars  of  light 
isabella-color  and  grayish-brown.  Tail  with  broad  bars  of  pale  isabella-color  and  grayish- 
brown,  separated  by  zigzag  lines  of  dusky.  Abdomen  isabella-color,  with  small  sagittate  bars 
of  dark-brown.”  Wing  15.00-16.50;  tail  10.50-11-50;  bill  1.25-1.35;  tarsus  3.50-3-75. 
Guadalupe  Island,  Lower  California.  Ridgw.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geog.  & Geol.  Surv.  2d  ser.  No.  6, 
Feb.  1876,  p.  459;  Man.  1887,  p.  254;  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  882,  Lower  California 
and  its  islands  having  been  meanwhile  annexed  ornithologically ; A.  0-  U.  No.  363. 

Subfamily  BUTEONIN7E  : Buzzards  and  Eagles. 

Bill  variable  in  size  and  shape,  but  without  the  toothiug  aud  notching  of  that  of  Falconitur 
(with  rare  exceptions)  ; cutting  edge  variously  lobed  or  festooned,  or  simple.  Nostrils  not  cir- 
cular, nor  with  a central  tubercle:  nasal  septum  incompletely  ossified.  Superciliary  shield 
more  or  less  prominent,  usually  consisting  of  two  pieces.  Scapular  process  of  coracoid  not 
produced  to  meet  clavicle.  Wings  and  tail  variable,  but  not  presenting  special  characters 
noted  under  Falconvue,  nor  relative  lengths  of  those  of  Accipifrincc.  Tarsus  obviously  shorter 
than  tibia,  generally  seutellate  before  and  behind,  sometimes  feathered  to  toes.  The  Buzzards 
form  a large  group,  not  easy  to  define  except  by  exclusion  ; though  quite  distinct  from  Falco- 
nincc  and  Polyborince , they  grade  into  each  of  the  other  subfamilies  here  presented.  They  are 
Hawks  of  medium  and  rather  large  size,  heavy-bodied,  of  strong  but  measured  flight,  inferior 
in  spirit  to  the  true  Hawks  and  Falcons,  and  as  a rule  feed  upon  humble  game,  which  they 
rather  snatch  stealthily  than  capture  in  open  piracy.  The  extensive  genus  Butco  with  its  sub- 
divisions, and  its  companion  Archibutco,  typify  Buzzards;  they  include,  however,  a great 
variety  of  forms.  With  them  must  he  associated  Eagles;  for  popular  estimate  of  these  famous 
great  birds  as  something  remarkably  different  from  ordinary  Hawks  is  not  confirmed  by  exam- 
ination of  their  structure,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  Buzzards.  Although  usually  of 
large  size  and  powerful  physique,  they  are  far  below  the  smallest  Falcons  in  raptorial  charac- 
ter, prey  like  Buzzards,  and  often  stoop  to  carrion.  The  genus  Aquila  may  stand  as  the  type 
of  an  Eagle;  its  several  species  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  with  one  exception.  Haliactus 
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represents  a decided  modification,  in  adaptation  to  maritime  and  piscivorous  habits.  Thulassa- 
etus  pelagicus  is  the  magnificent  sea  Eagle  of  northeastern  Asia,  whose  cuneate  tail  has  14  rec- 
trices,  contrary  to  the  rule  iu  Falconidcc.  A celebrated  bird  of  this  group  is  the  Harpy  Eagle, 
Tlirasyaetus  harpyia,  with  immense  bill  and  feet,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  birds  of  the 
whole  family.  There  are  several  other  genera  in  each  hemisphere. 

Analysis  of  Genera. 

Tarsi  feathered  in  front  to  the  toes. 

Buzzards  not  over  2 feet  long Archibuieo 

Eagles  about  3 feet  long Aquila 

Tarsi  naked  and  scutellate  or  reticulate  below. 

Crested.  Eagles  about  4 feet  long • Thrasyattus 

Not  crested.  No  basal  webbing  of  toes.  Eagles  about  3 feet  long Ualiaetus 

A basal  web  between  outer  and  middle  toes.  Buzzards  not  over  two  feet  long. 

Under  parts  of  adult  finely  barred  crosswise  ; wings  rounded Aslurina 

— otherwise  ; wings  more  pointed Urubitinga , Parabuteo , and  Buteo 

PARABtT'TEO.  (Gr.  tt apa,  para,  by,  near,  beside,  alongside  of,  etc.  and  Lat.  Buteo,  the 
genus  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  related  that  I have  hitherto  allowed  it  only  subgeneric  rank  in 
the  Ivey.)  Carrion  Buzzards.  In  general  nearly  like  Buteo  (which  see),  with  some  resem- 
blance to  Polybonts.  Tail  more  than  f as  long  as  wing.  Five  outer  primaries  emarginate  on 
inner  webs.  Bill  high  at  base ; nostrils  oval,  with  eccentric  tubercle.  Tarsi  lengthened  and 
much  denuded,  not  feathered  ^ way  down  iu  front,  thence  with  a row  of  large  scutella,  differ- 
ent from  the  small  plates  on  the  sides  and  behind.  Loral  region  extensively  denuded  to  the 
eye,  and  beset  with  short  radiating  bristles.  One  species,  American,  with  a subspecies  over 
our  border.  Anterior  and  Parabuteo  Ridgw.  in  Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgav.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 
pp.  248  and  250.  Erytlirocnema  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i,  1874,  p.  84. 

P.  unicinc'tus  har'risi.  (Lat.  uni-,  once;  cinetus,  girdled.  To  Edw.  Harris.)  Harris’ 
Buzzard.  Adult  $ 9 : General  plumage  blackish,  more  or  less  intense,  sometimes  rather 
dark  chocolate-brown,  blackening  on  wiugs  and  tail,  but  iu  any  case  pretty  uniform  over  whole 
body ; sides  of  head  with  some  white  touches.  Lesser  and  part  of  middle  wing-coverts,  lining  of 
wings,  and  tibiae,  brownish-red,  or  rich  chestnut.  Tail-coverts  and  base  of  tail  broadly  Avhite, 
thus  girdling  the  whole  figure  ; end  of  tail  also  white,  1.00  or  more.  $ about  20.00  ; extent 
41.00-46.00 ; wing  12. 50-13.50 ; tail  8.50-9.50 ; tarsus  3.00-3.25 ; middle  toe  without  claw  2.00. 
9 larger;  about  23.00;  extent  43.00-47.00;  wing  13.50-14.50;  tail  9.50-10.50.  Young: 
Less  decidedly  blackish,  upper  parts  varied  with  rusty-brown,  lower  quite  tawny  with  dusky 
spots  or  streaks,  chestnut  of  wings  not  unbroken,  white  of  tail  less  distinctly  defined.  Tibiaj 
tawny-white,  distinctly  barred  with  chestnut.  But  iu  any  plumage  the  species  is  unmistak- 
able. Nestlings  are  co\Tered  with  white  and  buff  down.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  Poly- 
borus,  being  a sluggish,  carrion-feeding  bird,  usually  found  associated  with  the  Caracara, 
Turkey  Buzzard,  and  Black  Vulture.  It  is  a common  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  and  over  our  Mexican  border;  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Texas,  extending  E.  to 
Louisiana,  rarely  to  Mississippi,  W.  across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Lower  California, 
and  S.  to  Panama.  Nest  in  a tree  or  bush,  very  variable  in  size  and  finish  in  different  cases  ; 
eggs  2-4,  commonly  3,  2.00-2.10  X 1.65,  white  or  whitish,  unmarked,  or  with  faint  brownish- 
yellow  spots  or  stains,  laid  from  the  middle  of  February  to  early  June  in  our  country. 

BU'TEO.  (Lat.  buteo,  a Buzzard-hawk.)  Buzzards.  Size  medium  and  large ; form  heavy, 
robust.  Bill  of  moderate  size  and  ordinary  shape.  Wings  rather  long  and  pointed,  exceeding 
tail  to  a variable  extent ; 3d  to  5th  quills  longest,  1st  to  4th  emarginate  on  inner  webs,  1st  not 
longer  than  8th.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  probably  averaging  § of  the  wing,  a little  rounded. 
Feet  more  or  less  robust;  tarsi  scutellate  in  front  at  least,  feathered  iu  front  for  a varying 
distance ; tibiae  flagged.  This  is  the  central  or  typical  genus  of  its  subfamily,  as  Falco  is  of 
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Falconinec , embracing  numerous  species  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  excepting  Australia: 
about  half  of  them  American.  The  type  is  B.  vulgaris  of  Europe,  to  which  the  North  Amer- 
ican B.  swainsoni  is  closely  related.  Four  of  our  species  (BB.  borealis,  swainsoni,  lineatus, 
latissimus ) are  common  ‘‘lien  Hawks”  or  “Chicken  Hawks”  of  the  U.  8.,  the  first  named 
running  into  several  varieties  ; the  others  are  little  known  {JIB.  harlani,  cooperi),  or  of  very 
partial  distribution  in  North  America  (BB.  scnnctti,  abbreriatus,  brachyurus ),  or  questionable 
as  a straggler  from  Europe  (alleged  B.  buteo).  In  all  cases,  sexes  alike  or  similar;  9 larger 
than  $ ; young  different  from  adults ; and  melanism  frequent. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 

Tail  white,  with  a broad  black  subterminal  zone  and  numerous  very  narrow,  zig-zag,  or  broken,  btackUb  • 

lines.  Texas.  (Type  of  subgenus  Tacky triorchis) albocaudatus  sennetti 

Four  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  sinuate  on  inner  webs. 

Tail  mostly  rufous,  ashy -clouded ; marked  lengthwise  with  darker;  and  with  dark  eubterminal  zone:  under 

parts  mostly  white.  Cala.,  one  specimen  known  ; dubious cooperi  f 

Tail  mottled  with  dusky  and  white,  and  with  subterminal  blackish  zone  ; showing  also  reddish  touches.  Flu- 
mage  almost  entirely  blackish,  with  fleecy-white  bases  of  feathers.  Kas.  to  Tex.,  not  well  known,  and  status 

questionable . ...  las  Haiti 

Tail  of  adult  chestnut-red , with  black  subterminal  bar,  and  others  or  not;  no  reddish  on  wing-coverts:  white 
prevailing  on  under  parts,  especially  breast.  Tail  of  young  closely  barred  with  grayish  and  blackish.  Ro- 
bust and  largest ; wing  usually  14.00  or  more  ; tarsus  stout.  N.  Am.,  common borealis 

Tail  of  adult  black , crossed  by  about  G white  bars ; primaries  spotted  with  white ; lesser  wing-coverts  reddish, 
like  under  parts.  Tail  of  young  dusky,  numerously  barred  with  whitish  ; under  parts  whitish,  streaked  with 

dusky.  Less  robust ; wing  usually  under  14.00  ; tarsus  slender.  N.  Am.,  common lineatus 

Tail  of  adult  black , with  3 broad  white  zones  on  inner  webs  only  of  the  feathers,  ashy  on  outer  webs : plumage 
black,  spotted  or  not  with  white.  Tail  of  young  dusky,  inner  webs  mostly  white,  black-barred.  Southwestern 

U.  S abbreriatus 

Three  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  sinuate  on  inner  webs. 

Tail  numerously  and  narrowly  cross-barred  with  lighter  and  darker.  Plumage  extremely  variable,  but  not  exten- 
sively reddish  underneath,  nor  cheeks  with  a dark  mustache.  Large  ; wing  usually  over  13.00.  Chiefly  west- 
ern U.  S.,  common swainsoni 

Tail  of  adult  blackish  with  about  3 light  gray  bands  exposed  ; under  parts  extensively  rufous ; a dark  mustache. 

Small ; wing  under  12.00.  Eastern  U.  S.,  common latissimus 

Tail  crossed  with  light  and  dark  bars  ; general  color  of  upper  parts  fuliginous,  little  varied,  frontlet  more  or 
less  whitish.  Southern  U.  S braehyurus 


(Subgenus  Tachytriorchis.) 

B.  albocauda'tus  sen'netti.  (Lat.  albus,  white;  caudatus,  tailed.  To  Geo.  B.  Sennett.) 
White-tailed  Buzzard.  Sennett’s  Buzzard.  Three  outer  primaries  cut  on  inner  webs. 
Wings  very  acute ; tail  short.  Adult  $ 9 : Tail  and  its  coverts  white,  with  a broad  black 
subterminal  zone,  and  numerous  very  fine  zig-zag  or  broken  blackish  cross-lines.  Upper 
parts  (excepting  rump,  which  is  white  like  tail),  definitely  including  sides  of  head  and  neck, 
ash-color  or  plumbeous,  lighter  or  darker  in  different  cases,  the  feathers  fleecy-white  at  bases 
so  extensively  as  to  show  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  plumage,  and  on  scapulars  tinged 
with  reddish.  Most  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts  (but  not  quite  to  bend  of  wing),  chestnut,  some- 
what as  in  Harris’  Buzzard.  Entire  under  parts  pure  white,  lightly  touched  with  fine  dusky 
cross-bars  on  sides,  lining  of  wings,  and  usually  tibiae.  On  surface  of  wings  plumbeous  of 
upper  parts  deepens  to  blackish  of  primaries,  whose  inner  webs  are  lighter  and  more  brownish, 
crossed  with  numerous  darker  bars,  and  toward  base  are  cut,  barred,  or  speckled  with  white, 
which  increases  in  regularity,  firmness,  and  extent  on  secondaries.  Shafts  of  wing-feathers 
brown  or  black,  those  of  tail  white  along  white  portion  of  the  feathers.  Bill  mostly  dark,  in 
part  light ; feet  yellow;  claws  black.  Length  of  $ 23.00;  extent  48.00;  wing  1 G 00 ; tail 
7.00;  chord  of  culmen,  including  cere,  1.40;  tarsus  about  3.25;  feathered  about  1.00  down  in 
front.  9 larger:  length  24.00;  extent  54.00;  wing  17.50;  tail  8.00,  etc.  (Described  from 
Sennett’s  and  Merrill’s  Texas  specimens.)  Young:  much  darker  than  the  adults;  general 
plumage  blackish  brown,  on  the  under  parts  much  varied  with  white  and  huff;  but  recogniz- 
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able  by  the  hoary  gray  tail,  darker  toward  the  end,  with  numerous  obsolete  dark  bars,  and 
whitish  or  buff  tip.  Nestliugs  covered  with  sooty  brown  down,  quite  blackish  on  the  head, 
lighter  on  posterior  upper  parts,  buffy  white  below.  A tine  large  Hawk  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  America,  N.  to  Texas,  and  also  known  to  breed  in  southern  Arizona  (Auk,  Oct.  1899, 
p.  352,  aud  Oct.  1897,  p.  403).  It  is  very  unlike  any  other  of  this  country.  It  abounds  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Texas,  where  it  breeds  from  February  to  July  indifferently,  placing  the  large 
bulky  nest  of  sticks  and  grasses  on  low  trees  and  bushes  ; eggs  2 or  3,  about  2.35  X 1.90,  dull 
white,  immaculate,  or  only  very  lightly  marked  with  pale  brownish  and  neutral  tint,  and  thus 
differing  from  ordinary  Buzzard  eggs;  they  are  also  largo  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  B.  albocau- 
daius  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key,  p.  542;  B.  albicaudatus  A.  0.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  188G;  B.  albi- 
caudatus  sennetti  Allen,  Bull.  Arner.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  1893,  p.  144 ; A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed. 
1895,  No.  341.  The  species  is  type  of  the  subgenus  T achy  trior  ohis  Kaup,  1844  ; but  it  is  an 
oversight  in  the  arrangement  of  the  A.  0.  U.  List  to  bring  B.  swainsoni  and  B.  latissimus  under 
this  subgenus,  as  they  belong  to  Buteo  proper.  Sharpe  raises  Tacky  trior  elds  to  full  generic 
rank,  aud  restricts  it  to  alhocaudatus  and  abbreviatus,  in  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i,  1874,  p.  161. 

( Subgenus  Buteo.) 

? B.  buteo.  Common  European  Buzzard.  Puttock.  Type  of  this  subgeuus,  as  of  the 
whole  genus.  A large  species,  having  4 primaries  einarginate  on  the  inner  web,  as  iu  our 
B.  borealis  but  iu  plumage  extremely  variable,  most  resembling  B.  swainsoni  as  described 
beyond,  and  sometimes  almost  identical  iu  coloration  with  one  of  the  dark  phases  of  the  latter. 
Wing  15.50-16.50  ; tail  8.00-9.00.  Europe,  etc.  Said  to  have  occurred  once  in  Michigan. 
We  have  the  specimen,  unquestionably  of  this  species,  but  the  alleged  occurrence  is  open  to 
doubt.  See  the  case  as  set  forth  at  length  in  Bull.  Nutt.  Ora.  Club,  i,  1876,  pp.  4-6,  and 
pp.  32-39.  (Not  heretofore  allowed  in  the  Key.  A.  O.  U.  No.  [336.].) 

B.  coo'peri?  (To  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper.)  Cooper’s  Buzzard  = Archibuteo  ferruginous? 
Head,  neck,  and  whole  lower  parts  white ; feathers  of  head  and  neck  with  medial  longitudinal 
streaks  of  black,  the  white  prevailing  on  occiput  and  superciliary  region,  the  black  predomi- 
nating over  cheeks,  forming  a mustache;  throat  with  fine  lanceolate  blackish  streaks;  sides 
of  breast  with  broader,  more  cuneate  markings  of  the  same ; flauks  with  narrow,  lanceolate 
stripes,  these  extending  sparsely  across  abdomen ; tibiae  and  lower  tail-coverts  immaculate, 
inner  face  of  the  former  with  faint  specks.  Upper  plumage  in  general  dark  plumbeous-brown, 
inclining  to  black  on  back  ; plumbeous  clearest  on  primaries,  which  are  uniformly  of  this 
color,  the  inner  ones  inclining  to  fine  cinereous.  Scapulars  and  wing-coverts  spattered  with 
white  beneath  the  surface.  Rump  black ; upper  tail-coverts  white,  tinged  with  rufous,  aud 
with  irregular,  distant,  transverse  bars  of  blackish.  Tail  with  light  rufous  prevailing,  but 
this  broken  up  by  longitudinal  daubs  and  washes  of  cinereous,  and  darker  mottlings  running 
longitudinally  on  both  webs;  basally,  the  ground-color  approaches  white ; tip  white,  with  a 
distinct  but  very  irregular  subterminal  bar  of  black,  into  which  the  longitudinal  inottliugs 
melt;  outer  webs  of  lateral  feathers  entirely  cinereous,  and  without  the  black  band.  Under 
side  of  wing  white,  with  a large  black  space  on  lining  near  edge  ; under  surfaces  of  primaries 
white  anterior  to  their  emargination,  finely  mottled  with  ashy  and  with  indistinct  transverse 
bands  terminally.  4th  quill  longest ; 3d  shorter  than  5th  ; 2d  equal  to  6th ; 1st  equal  to  10th. 
Wing  15.75;  tail  9.10 ; tarsus  3.25;  middle  toe  1.70.  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California,  one  speci- 
men known,  probably  the  last  as  well  as  the  first;  for  I suppose  this  to  bo  Archibuteo  ferrugi- 
neus  (with  or  without  a mesalliance  of  Buteo  borealis ),  with  abnormally  denuded  tarsi.  1 have 
carefully  examined  the  type  specimen,  but  condense  Mr.  Ilidgway’s  description  iu  preference  to 
constructing  a new  one.  (No  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  case  since  the  above  was 
penned  for  the  2d  ed.  of  the  Key;  meanwhile,  the  alleged  species  has  been  relegated  to  the 
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limbo  of  tbo  A.  0.  U.  Hypothetical  List  as  No.  14,  “ probably  the  light  phase  of  Ji.  Jutrlani.” 


B.  har'Iaiii.  (To  Dr.  R.  Harlan.)  IIahlan’s  Buzzabd.  “Black  Wakkiok.  ' Form 
strong  and  heavy,  like  borealis , hut  still  more  robust ; tihial  plumes  unusually  developed, 
long  and  loose,  their  ends  reaching  to  or  beyond  base  of  toes ; lateral  toes  nearly  equal.  Four 
outer  primaries  with  inner  webs  cut.  Wing  14.25-1 5.75 ; tail  8.80-10.00:  culrnen  1 .00 ; 
tarsus  2.75-3.25  ; middle  toe  1.50-1.70.  Nearly  uniform  black,  varying  from  a sooty  to  a 
carbonaceous  tint,  with  more  or  less  concealed  pure  white.  Adult:  Tail  confusedly  mottled 
longitudinally  with  grayish,  dusky,  and  white,  often  tinged  or  mixed  with  rufous,  the  different 
shades  varying  in  relative  amount  in  different  individuals ; a subtertninal  baud  of  black. 
Young  : Tail  grayish-brown,  crossed  by  about  9 very  regular  and  sharply  defined  broad  bands 
of  black  about  equal  in  width  to  gray  ones.  (Ridgway.)  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  Kansas:  an 
obscure  species,  variously  interpreted  by  writers.  Different  “black  hawks”  have  been  called 
“ harlani, n such  as  the  melanistic  phases  of  both  borealis  and  sicainsoni,  and  harlani  has  been 
supposed  to  be  not  different  from  borealis.  A few  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
identified  with  Audubon’s  bird  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  agree  sufficiently  with  the  plate  and  descrip- 
tion, and  the  alleged  species  may  continue  to  stand  upon  its  own  demerits,  as  in  former  editions 
of  the  Key.  The  latest  theory  ou  the  subject  extends  the  range  of  the  bird  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Ceutral  America,  and  makes  it  out  to  be  a subspecies  of  B.  borealis,  with  “ cooperi"  for  a 
“ light  phase  ” of  itself.  B.  harlani  Aun.  folio  pi.  86,  1830,  and  of  most  authors ; A.  0.  U. 
List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  338.  B.  borealis  harlani  Ridgw.  Auk,  Apr.  1890,  p.  205;  A.  0.  U. 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  337  d. 

B.  borealis.  (Lat.  borealis,  northern.  Figs.  466,  467,  468.)  Red-tailed  Bczzabd. 
“ Hen  Hawk.”  Adult  $ 9 : Upper  surface  of  tail  rich  chestnut,  with  white  tip  and  usually  a 


and  whitish;  feathers  of  hiud  head  and  nape  with  cottony  white  bases,  showing  when  dis- 
turbed; those  of  hind  neck  usually  with  fulvous  edging;  of  scapular  region  showing  most 
variegation  with  tawny  or  whitish,  or  both,  the  scapulars  and  adjoining  feathers  being  largely 
barred,  and  only  blackish  on  their  exposed  portions ; upper  tail-coverts  showing  much  tawny 
and  white.  Ground  color  of  under  parts  white,  more  or  less  buff-toned;  dark  color  of  upper 
parts  reaching  nearly  or  quite  around  throat,  flanks  and  lower  belly  heavily  marked  with  dark 
brown  or  blackish,  but  a large  pectoral  area,  with  tibia?  and  crissum,  mostly  free  from  mark- 


Fig.  4GG.  — Red-tailed  Buzzard. 


black  subterminal  zone, 
with  or  without  other  nar- 
rower and  more  or  less  im- 
perfect black  bars ; some- 
times barred  throughout- 
From  below,  the  tail  ap- 
pears pearly  whitish  with 
a reddish  tinge,  either 
quite  uniform,  or  barred 
throughout  with  whitish 
and  blackish.  In  general, 
9 with  most  barred  or 
completely  barred  tail,  $ 
with  uniform  tail,  only 
subtcrininally  once-zoned. 
Upper  parts  blackish- 
brown,  with  indetermi- 
nate amount  of  light  va- 
riegation, gray,  fulvous, 
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ings  — but  no  description  will  cover  the  latitude  of  coloration.  Primaries  blackening  on  ex- 
posed portions,  for  the  rest  lighter  grayish-brown,  dark-barred  across  both  webs,  and  extensively 
white-areated  on  inner  webs  basally.  $ 19.00-22.00;  extent  about  48.00;  wing  13.50-16.50; 
tail  8.50-10.00  ; tarsus  2.50-3.00,  feathered  half-way  down  in  front.  9 larger,  21.00-24.00; 
extent  about  56.00;  wing  14.50-17.50 ; tail  9.50-10.00.  $ 9 > young:  General  character  of 

upper  parts  same  as  in  adult,  but  less  variegated,  and  that  chiefly  with  whitish  and  buff,  in- 
stead of  grayish  and  fulvous ; upper  tail-coverts  more  regularly  barred  with  dark  and  white. 
Tail  entirely  different,  without  any  shade  of  red;  light  gray,  with  numerous  (6-10)  regular 
dark  bars,  and  narrow  white  tips  ; the  gray  gradually  yields  to  the  chestnut  shade  with  reduc- 
tion, interruption,  or  extinction  of  all  these  bars  except  last  one.  Under  parts  somewhat  as  in 
adult,  but,  like  the  upper,  without  fulvous  or  rufous  shades ; usually  white,  unmarked  in  a 
large  pectoral  area,  with  circlet  of  throat  stripes,  and  pronounced  abdominal  zone  of  dark  or 
blackish  markings;  tibia;  spotted  or  not;  crissum  immaculate.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  this  Hawk  among  those  of  the  eastern  U.  S.  and  British  Provinces  in  any 


Fio.  467.  — Red-tailed  Buzzard,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


plumage  ; the  red  tail  of  the  adult  is  of  course  distinctive ; a weakly  young  $ might  raise  a 
doubt  with  reference  to  lineatus  (which  also  has  4 primaries  cut)  ; in  that  case,  notice  stout  tarsi, 
feathered  about  £ down ; decided  white  pectoral  area,  free  from  spots,  circumscribed  by  dark 
markings,  especially  those  of  the  abdominal  zone  ; and  absence  of  any  reddishuess  on  upper 
parts  or  wing-coverts.  Such  is  the  ordinary  “ Hen  Hawk  ” so  abundant  in  eastern  North 
America,  where  it  is  subject  to  comparatively  little  variation.  In  the  West,  however,  where  it 
is  equally  numerous,  it  sports  almost  interminably  in  color,  not  always  conformably  with  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Several  of  these  phases  have  received  special  names,  as  given  beyond. 
The  tendency  is  to  melanism  and  erythrisiri,  the  extreme  case  of  which  is  calurus  of  Cassiu. 
A pure  borealis,  exactly  matching  the  normal  eastern  type,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  West.  But 
in  all  its  color- variation,  the  bird  preserves  its  specific  characters  of  size  and  robust  proportions, 
being  thus  readily  distinguishable  from  the  smaller  and  weaker  species,  swainsoni,  in  any  of 
the  endless  and  somewhat  parallel  variations  of  the  latter  (which,  moreover,  lias  only  3 prima- 
ries cut).  The  Red-tail  as  a species  is  resident  and  breeds  throughout  its  range,  but  there  is 
much  migration  of  individuals  to  and  from  its  extremes.  The  nest  is  usually  built  high  in  a 
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tree,  a bulky  mass  of  sticks  and  smaller  twigs,  mixed  toward  the  centre  with  grass,  bark, 
leaves,  moss,  or  other  soft  material,  and  often  some  feathers.  Eggs  2,  2,  or  4,  about  2. 40  X 
1.90,  with  a difference  in  length  of  fully  0.40,  dull  whitish,  sometimes  with  only  a few  pale 


Fio.  468.  — Red-tailed  Hawk. 

markings,  rarely  none,  oftenest  blotched  (sometimes  richly)  with  shades  of  brown ; they  are 
laid  March-June,  but  mostly  April  and  May.  The  young  are  slow  to  acquire  their  perfect 
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plumage,  being  long  full-grown  before  the  red  appears  upon  the  tail,  and  this  usually  precedes 
the  fulvous  of  the  under  parts.  The  quarry  of  the  great  Red-tail  is  humble,  chiefly  such  small 
mammals  as  mice,  moles,  shrews,  gophers,  squirrels,  or  rabbits,  much  less  often  birds  of  any 
kind,  or  poultry  ; also  many  reptiles  and  batrachians,  crustaceans,  and  a great  variety  of  insects. 
The  bird  is  thus  highly  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist,  like  other  species  of  its  genus. 

B.  b.  kri'deri.  (To  John  Ivrider.)  Krider’s  Red-tail.  A light-colored  form,  pure  white 
below,  or  nearly  so,  with  few  markings  or  none  on  belly,  and  subterminal  tail-bar  reduced  or 
obliterated;  tail  light  rufous  above;  much  white  in  plumage  of  upper  parts.  High  central 
plains,  U.  S.  and  probably  adjoining  British  provinces,  E.  to  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  even  Illi- 
nois, W.  to  Wyoming  and  the  Black  Hills  of  S.  Dakota,  where  I have  fouud  it  well  developed. 
It  is  the  opposite  extreme  from  calurus. 

B.  b.  calu'rus.  (Gr.  *a\os,  kalos,  beautiful ; oipa,  oura,  tail.)  Western  Red-tail. 
Black  Red-tail.  The  extreme  case  is  chocolate-brown  or  even  darker,  quite  unicolor,  with 
rich  red  tail  crossed  by  several  black  bars;  from  which  erythro-inelanism  grading  insensibly 
iuto  ordinary  borealis.  The  usual  case  is  increase  over  borealis  of  dark  rufous  and  dusky 
shades  in  bars  and  spots  underneath,  particularly  on  flanks,  flags,  and  crissum,  and  presence 
of  other  than  the  subterminal  black  bar  on  tail.  One  case  is  chocolate-brown,  with  a great 
reddish  blotch  on  breast  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  white  area  of  borealis  proper.  Western 
N.  Am.  at  large,  particularly  U.  S.  from  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific.  This  bird  is  Falco  buteo 
Aud.  Orn.  Biogr.  iv,  p.  508,  as  described  in  the  text,  but  not  his  pi.  372,  which  is  B.  swainsoni. 
It  is  B.  montanus  Cass.  1856,  and  in  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  26,  but  not  of  Nuttall,  1840. 
It  is  B.  swainsonii  Cass.  111.  1853,  p.  98,  not  of  Bonaparte.  The  first  tenable  name  is  B. 
calurus  Cass.  1855  and  1858. 

B.  b.  “ lucasa'nus.”  (Of  Cape  St.  Lucas.)  St.  Lucas  Red-tail.  A light-colored  form, 
like  krideri,  white  below,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the  tibiae,  and  no  black  subterminal  bar  on 
the  tail.  Lower  California.  No  second  specimen,  matching  the  type,  has  been  found  in  this 
region,  where  calurus  abounds;  the  alleged  characters  are  an  individual  peculiarity,  and  the 
bird  should  be  dropped  from  our  Lists. 

B.  linea'tus.  (Lat.  lineatus,  striped.)  Red-siiouldered  Buzzard.  Winter  Hawk. 
“ Chicken  Hawk.”  “ Hen  Hawk.”  Adult  $ $? : Feet  aud  cere  chrome  yellow ; anterior 
tarsal  scales  tinged  with  greenish.  General  plumage  of  a rich  fulvous  cast.  Above,  reddish- 
brown,  the  feathers  with  dark  brown  centres,  giving  the  prevailing  tone,  and  black  shafts  ; head, 
neck,  and  entire  under  parts  orange-brown,  mostly  with  dark  shaft-lines  and  white  bars,  espe- 
cially on  the  lower  parts  anteriorly  ; lesser  wing-coverts  rich  orange-brown  cr  chestnut,  forming 
a conspicuous  area  on  bend  of  wing.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  black,  beautifully  marked  with 
white ; primaries  and  secondaries  with  white  spots  or  bars  on  both  webs  terminating  on  each  edge 
of  the  feather,  the  light  bars  which  cross  the  feather,  and  the  darker  intervening  spaces,  being 
more  or  less  touched  with  reddish.  The  same  style  of  marking  on  wing-coverts ; tail  crossed 
with  several  narrow  white  bars,  and  tip  white.  Young:  Very  different;  little  or  no  fulvous 
or  orange-brown;  above,  plain  dark  brown  ; wing-patch  indicated  or  not;  head,  neck,  and  un- 
der parts  white  or  buffy-white,  fully  streaked  or  arrow-headed  with  dark  brown.  Tail  brown, 
crossed  with  many  lighter  and  darker  bars,  former  mostly  tawny  on  outer  webs,  whitish  on 
inner  webs;  wing-quills  extensively  variegated  in  similar  pattern.  Length  of  $ 18.00-20.00  ; 
extent  about  40  00;  wing  11.50-13.50;  tail  7.50-9.00;  tarsus  2 75-3.25;  ? 20.00-22.00; 

extent  about  45.00;  wing  12.00-14.00;  tail  8.50-10,00.  There  is  much  variation  in  size ; 

Florida  and  Gulf  specimens  are  very  small.  Nearly  as  long  as  borealis,  but  not  nearly  so 

heavy;  tarsi  more  extensively  denuded.  The  adult  of  this  handsome  Hawk  is  unmistak- 

able ; but  the  student  may  require  to  look  closely  after  the  young,  in  comparison  with  young 
Red-tails:  observe  smaller  size  and  slighter  “build,”  slenderer  and  less  feathered  feet,  more 
extensive  and  regular  streaking  on  the  under  parts,  where  there  is  no  pectoral  area  free  from 
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markings,  and  more  pronounced  spotting  of  wings  on  outer  webs  of  primaries.  Eastern  X.  Am., 
one  of  the  commonest,  Hawks  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  in  winter,  when  it  has  retired  from  the 
extreme  of  its  rauge  in  the  adjoining  British  Provinces  and  along  our  northern  border:  .8.  into 
Mexico;  breeds  throughout  range,  from  March  to  May,  according  to  latitude;  food,  general 
habits,  and  nidification  similar  to  those  of  B.  borealis;  egt;s  2-6,  oftenest  6,  next  ofteuest  4, 
next  2,  rarely  5,  most  rarely  6,  averaging  in  size  2.25  X 1-70,  rangiug  from  2.05  to  2.35  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  from  1.65  to  1.85  ; they  have  the  usual  wide  variation  in  markings,  and 
are  indistinguishable  on  the  whole  from  those  of  borealis,  though  averaging  smaller  and  more 
heavily  marked. 

B.  1.  al'leni.  (To  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen.)  Florida  Red-shouldered  Buzzard.  As  stated 
above,  and  in  the  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  546,  there  is  much  variation  in  size,  Florida  and  Gulf 
specimens,  and  generally  those  from  the  S.  Atlantic  States,  being  very  small.  Such  examples, 
having  the  $ wing  12.50  or  less,  tail  8.00  or  less,  etc.,  have  received  the  above  name.  Breeds 
early ; eggs  laid  in  February  and  March,  averaging  2.00  X 1-67.  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Xat.  Mus. 
vii,  Jan.  1885,  p.  514,  and  Man.  1887,  p.  235 ; Coues,  Key,  3d  and  4th  eds.  1887-90,  p.  882  ; 

A.  0-  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  339  a. 

B.  1.  e'legans.  (Lat.  elegans,  choice.)  Western  Red-shouldered  Buzzard.  Red- 
bellied  or  Red-breasted  Hawk.  The  erythrism  of  lineatus.  In  extreme  case,  whole  under 
plumage  rich  dark  reddish,  almost  obliterating  the  usual  markings ; wiugs  and  tail,  however, 
still  elegantly  barred  with  white.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Pacific,  British  Columbia  to  N.  Mexico;  best 
developed  in  coast  region  ; no  appreciable  difference  from  lineatus  proper  in  habits,  nest,  or  egg?. 
B.  abbrevia'tus.  (Lat.  abbreviatus,  shortened.)  Band-tailed  Buzzard.  Zone-tailed 
Hawk.  Adult  J 9 : Coal-black,  glossy  and  uniform  over  whole  body.  Tail  black;  viewed 
above,  it  seems  to  be  crossed  with  3 zones  of  ashy-gray  or  slate-color,  increasing  in  width  and 
firmness  from  proximal  to  distal  one,  and  is  narrowly  tipped  with  white  ; from  below,  there 
appear  3 pure  white  zones,  since  the  ashy  is  on  outer  webs  only  of  the  feathers  (both  webs  of 
middle  pair,  however),  and  the  white  is  on  inner  webs.  Plumage  of  head  snowy-white  at  the 
roots,  and  in  some  specimens,  probably  less  mature,  it  is  so  extensive  on  head,  neck,  and 
breast  as  to  appear  in  spots  on  the  least  disturbance  of  the  feathers.  The  wing-feathers  appear 
quite  black  iu  the  folded  wing,  hut  their  inner  webs  basally  acquire  the  usual  light  and  dark 
spacing,  with  more  or  less  whitish  nebulation,  or  white  areation.  The  feet  appear  to  be  yel- 
low, bill  mostly  dark.  Young  recognizably  similar;  but  tail  more  numerously  and  less  regu- 
larly banded,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  feathers  mostly  white.  Length  of  £ 18.50-19.50 ; 
extent  47.50  ; wiug  15.00-16.00 ; tail  8.50-9.00  ; tarsus  2.50 ; middle  toe  without  claw  1.60. 
9 larger:  Length  about 21.00 ; extent  53.00;  wing  16.50-17.50 ; tail  9.50-10.00 ; tarsus 2.75, 
A peculiar  Hawk,  very  unlike  any  other  of  the  U.  S.,  slightly  built  with  loug  wings  and  tail: 
it  is  one  of  the  “ light  weights,”  yet  has  4 primaries  cut  ou  the  inner  webs.  South  and  Central 
America  through  Mexico  to  the  U.  S.  border  from  Texas  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
southern  and  Lower  California,  being  usually  observed  as  a summer  visitor  ; first  found  within 
our  limits  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  iu  southern  California,  Feb.  23,  1862,  next  by  myself  on  the 
Hassayampa  River  iu  Arizona,  Sept.  24,  1864.  Habits  and  food  not  peculiar  ; nest  bulky  and 
coarse,  in  a tree,  often  a cottonwood;  eggs  1-3,  about  2.17  X 1-72,  faintly  bluish-white, 
normally  unmarked,  occasionally  spotted.  ( B . zonocercus  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  p.  130;  Tr.  Z.  S. 
1858,  p.  263,  pi.  59;  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  1869,  pi.  33;  Coop.  B.  Cal.  1870,  p.  479;  Coues, 
Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  217  ; Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  272.  B.  albonotatus  Gray, 
1844.  B.  abbreviatus  Cab.  1848;  Coues,  Key,  2<1 — 1th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  546;  Ridgw.  Man. 
1887,  p.  234;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  340.) 

B.  swain'soni.  (To  Wm.  Swaiuson.)  Common  American  Buzzard.  Swainson’s  Buz- 
zard. A light-weight  Hawk,  with  only  3 primaries  cut  — not  4,  as  in  the  foregoing  species  of 
Buteo.  Adult  ^ 9 : Upper  parts  dark  brown,  very  variable  in  shade  according  to  season  or  wear 
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of  feathers,  varied  with  paler  brown,  or  even  reddish-brown  edgings  of  feathers,  but  without  the 
clear  fawn-color  of  the  young ; feathers  of  crown  showing  whitish  when  disturbed,  and  usually 
sharp,  dark  shaft-lines;  upper  tail-coverts  chestnut  and  white,  with  blackish  bars.  Quills  and 
tail-feathers  as  below  described,  but  inner  webs  of  former  showing  more  decided  dark  cross-bars 
upon  a lighter  marbled-whitish  ground,  and  latter  having  broader  and  sharper,  dark  wavy 
bars.  These  large  quills,  and  particularly  those  of  tail,  vary  much  in  shade  according  to  wear, 
new  feathers  being  strongly  slate- colored,  old  ones  plain  dark  brown.  The  tail,  however, 
never  shows  any  trace  of  the  rich  chestnut  that  obtains  in  adult  borealis  ; and  neither  wing 
nor  tail  ever  has  anything  like  the  orange  brown  and  pure  white  of  B.  lineatus.  Iris  brown, 
never  yellow;  feet,  cere,  gape,  and  base  of  under  mandible  rich  chrome-yellow;  rest  of  bill  and 
claws  bluish-black.  Adult  $:  Under  parts  showing  a broad  pectoral  area  of  bright  chestnut, 
usually  with  a glaucous  cast,  and  sharp,  black  shaft-lines;  this  area  contrasting  sharply  with 
pure  white  throat.  Other  under  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinged  and  varied,  in  different  speci- 
mens, with  light  chestnut.  In  some  $ $ , this  chestnut  is  diminished  to  traces,  chiefly  in  flank- 
bars  and  arrow-heads,  and  the  white  throat  is  immaculate;  in  others,  the  throat  shows  blackish 
pencilling,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  are  so  much  marked  with  chestnut,  chiefly  in  cross- 
bars, that  this  color  predominates  over  white,  and  appears  in  direct  continuation  of  the  pectoral 
area  itself.  Some  feathers  of  this  area  are  commonly  dark  brown.  Length  19.00-20.00;  ex- 
tent about  49.00 ; wing  15.00  or  a little  more ; tail  8.50;  tarsus  2.50;  middle  toe  without  claw 
1.50.  Adult  9 : Much  darker  underneath  than  throat  pure  white,  but  other  under  parts 
probably  never  whitening  decidedly.  Pectoral  area  from  rich  dark  chestnut  or  mahogany- 
color,  mixed  witli  still  darker  feathers,  to  brownish-black  ; other  under  parts  heavily  marked 
with  chestnut,  chiefly  in  cross-bars  alternating  with  whitish,  but  on  flanks,  and  sometimes 
across  belly,  these  markings  quite  blackish.  The  general  tone  of  the  under  parts  may  be  quite 
as  dark  as  the  pectoral  area  of  but  lacks  uniformity,  and  increased  depth  of  color  of  pectoral 
area  in  this  sex  suffices  to  preserve  the  strong  contrast  already  mentioned.  Length  20. GO- 
22. 00;  extent  50.00-54.00  ; wing  15.00-16.50 ; tail  9.00.  Changes  of  plumage  with  age  affect 
chiefly  under  parts;  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  more  nearly  alike  at  all  times.  In  darkest 
phase  plumage  of  a sooty-brown.  Young  J 9 : Entire  upper  parts  dark  brown,  everywhere 
varied  with  tawny  edgings  of  individual  feathers.  The  younger  the  bird,  the  more  marked 
is  the  variegation  ; it  corresponds  in  tints  closely  with  color  of  under  parts,  being  palest  iu 
very  young  examples.  Under  parts,  including  liuing  of  wings,  nearly  uniform  fawn-color 
(pale  dull  yellowish -brown),  thickly  and  sharply  marked  with  blackish- brown.  These  large 
dark  spots,  for  the  most  part  circular  or  guttiform,  crowd  across  forebreast,  scatter  on  middle 
belly,  enlarge  to  cross-bars  on  flanks,  become  broad  arrow-heads  on  lower  belly  and  tibiae, 
and  are  wanting  on  throat,  which  is  only  marked  with  a sharp,  narrow,  blackish  pencilling 
along  the  median  line.  Quills  brownish-black,  outer  webs  with  an  ashy  shade,  inner  webs 
toward  base  grayish,  paler,  and  marbled  with  white,  and  also  showing  obscure  dark  cross- 
bars; their  shafts  black  on  top,  nearly  white  underneath.  Tail-feathers  like  quills,  but  more 
decidedly  shaded  with  ashy  or  slate-gray,  and  tipped  with  whitish;  their  numerous  dark 
cross-bars  show  more  plainly  than  those  of  the  quills,  but  are  not  so  evident  as  they  are  in  old 
birds.  Nestlings  are  covered  with  white  fluffy  down.  Western  N.  Am.,  Mississippi  Valley 
to  the  Pacific,  abundant;  in  many  regions  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic  of  the 
large  Hawks ; occasionally  E.  through  the  northern  States  to  New  England ; N.  to  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  the  Fur  countries,  including  Alaska ; S.  to  Central  and  South  America.  Habits 
nowise  different  from  those  of  other  large  Hawks  of  this  genus ; food  mainly  small  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  insects,  especially  the  grasshoppers  and  large  crickets  which  abound  iu  the  West. 
It  is  a resident  bird  in  most  localities,  but  migratory  from  extremes  of  its  range;  the  breeding 
season  is  mostly  May  and  June,  extended  to  July  in  northerly  regions,  but  includes  April  and 
part  of  March  in  southerly  localities.  Nests  iudifferently  on  the  ground,  cliffs,  bushes,  trees  ; 
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nost  indistinguishable  from  that  of  other  large  Hawks  ; eggs  usually  2 — I have  never  found 
more,  sometimes  only  one,  but  there  are  many  clutches  of  3,  and  a few  of  4 eggs ; they  are 
about  2.25  X 1-75,  resembling  hen’s  eggs,  being  nearly  colorless  and  unmarked,  like  those  of 
the  Marsh  Hawk  ; sometimes  stained  or  obsoletely  spotted  with  rusty-brownish,  or  other  dull 
shades,  but  seldom  marked  all  over  or  boldly  blotched  anywhere.  This  Huzza rd  represents 
the  European  B.  vulgaris  (fig.  4G9)  in  X.  Am.,  being,  in  fact,  little  different  in  plumage, 
though  with  only  3 instead  of  4 primaries  cut.  (It  is  Falco  buteo  Am.  folio  pi.  372,  not  of 
his  text,  which  describes  the  Western  Red-tail;  B.  vulgaris  Ssv.  F.  U.  A.  pi.  27;  Ai  d.  Bvo 
pi.  6,  not  of  the  text;  B.  montanus  Nutt.  1840,  not  of  authors;  B.  bairdi  Iloy  (young); 
B.  oxgpterus  Cass,  (young);  B.  insignatus  Cass.  111.  pi.  31  (melanistic) ; B.  gulturulis 
Maxim.  ; B.  obsoletus  Sharpe,  1874  (not  Falco  obsoletus  6m.). 

B.  latis'simus.  (Lat.  very  broad  or  wide,  superlative  degree  of  latus,  wide ; referring  to  the 
expanse  of  the  wings.)  Broad-winged  Buzzard.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  dark  brown,  the 

feathers  with  blackish  shaft-lines,  and  pale  grayish-brown 
or  even  lighter  edgings,  those  of  hind  head  and  nape  cot- 
tony-white basally  ; usually  also  some  feathers  with  ful- 
vous edgings,  especially  on  hind  neck  ; upper  tail-coverts 
barred  or  spotted  with  white.  Primaries  and  secondaries 
blackish  on  outer  webs  and  at  ends,  most  of  the  inner 
webs  white  in  large  area,  more  or  less  perfectly  barred 
with  dusky ; concealed  parts  of  scapulars  thus  barred  on 
both  webs.  Exposed  portion  of  tail  with  three  blackish 
zones,  terminal  one  broadest,  alternating  narrower  pale 
gray  or  grayish-white  zones,  one  of  these  terminal;  from 
below  these  zones  appear  whitish,  but  from  above  gray- 
ish. Under  parts  mixed  white  and  fulvous-brown,  or  dull 
chestnut,  the  latter  nearly  as  pronounced  as  in  lineatus , 
the  pattern  beiug  rather  that  of  Accipiter  fuscus  or  A. 
cooperi;  fulvous  in  excess  anteriorly,  white  prevailing 
posteriorly  and  nearly  or  cpiite  immaculate  on  erissum ; 
middle  regions  with  white  in  oval  paired  spots  or  incom- 
plete bars  on  each  feather,  flanks  and  tibia?  pretty  regu- 
larly barred  with  the  two  colors;  most  of  the  feathers 
black-shafted,  producing  a tine  pencilling,  this  black  in- 
creasing to  decided  streaking  on  white  throat,  and  forming 
noticeable  maxillary  patches.  Lining  of  wings  mostly 
white,  but  with  some  reddish  aud  blackish  spotting.  Bill 
mostly  dark ; feet  yellow ; claws  black.  Length  of  £ 
about  14.00;  extent  133.00 ; wing  10.00-11.00;  tail 
6.50-7.00;  tarsus  2.30;  middle  toe  without  claw  1.20. 
9 larger;  length  up  to  18.00;  wing  11.00-11.50;  tail 
7.00-8.00.  Young:  Differs  as  usual  iu  the  genus,  in 
lacking  special  coloration  and  pattern  of  under  parts, 
tail-pattern  different,  wing-pattern  much  the  same.  Upper  parts  blackish -brown,  highly 
variegated  with  fulvous,  tawny,  or  whitish  edgings  of  all  the  feathers,  on  head  and  neck  the 
light  and  dark  colors  in  streaks  about  balancing  each  other.  Under  parts  white,  more  or 
less  buff-toned,  with  more  or  fewer  linear  or  clubbed  fuscous  markings  on  breast  and  sides, 
changing  to  arrow-heads  on  flanks  and  sides,  the  amount  of  this  marking  wholly  indeterminate. 
Tail  crossed  with  numerous  light  and  dark  bars  (six  or  eight  of  each  exposed),  on  both  webs 
of  middle  feathers  and  outer  webs  of  the  others;  those  on  inner  webs  largely  white,  with  cou- 


Fio.  409.  — liuteo  vulgaris  of  Europe, 
J nat.  size;  not  distinguishable  in  the  cut 
from  one  of  the  plumages  of  B.  swainsoni. 
(From  Brehm.) 
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sequently  better  pronounced  dark  bars;  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  white;  dark  moustaches 
much  as  in  the  adults.  Eastern  N.  Am.,  N.  to  New  Brunswick  on  the  coast,  to  the  region  of  the 
Saskatchewan  in  the  interior,  W.  to  the  Great  Plains  of  the  U.  S.,  S.  in  winter  through  Middle 
America  and  in  some  of  the  West  Indies  in  winter ; common  on  the  whole,  especially  in  wood- 
land, but  irregularly  distributed;  migratory  from  the  extremes  of  its  range.  A small  but  stout 
Buteo,  with  ample  wings  and  tail,  with  only  3 primaries  cut,  very  different  from  any  of  the 
foregoing,  easily  recognized  by  size  and  proportions,  aside  from  color.  A large  9 resembles  a 
small  $ lineatus  in  some  respects,  but  the  difference  is  too  great  to  require  detailed  comparison. 
The  breeding  range  is  coincident  with  the  distribution  of  the  bird  in  N.  Am. ; the  season  for 
eggs  is  May  in  most  latitudes,  but  begius  early  in  April  at  the  South,  and  extends  into  June  at 
the  North.  Nest  in  a tree,  nowise  peculiar  in  situation  or  construction ; eggs  2-5,  oftenest  2 or 
3,  averaging  1.95  X 1.55,  grayish  or  faintly  greenish  white,  heavily  marked  with  browns  as  a 
rule,  sometimes  obsoletely  spotted  with  neutral  tints,  rarely  almost  immaculate.  (B.  pennsyl- 
vanicus  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key,  as  of  most  authors ; but  Wilson  had  given  this  specific  name 
to  Accipiter  fuscus  when  he  applied  it  also  to  this  Buteo,  and  we  therefore  now  take  latissimus, 
given  by  his  editor,  Ord,  in  later  copies  of  his  work.) 

( Subgenus  Buteola.) 

B.  brachyu'rus.  (Gr.  fipaxvs,  brachus,  short;  ovpa,  oura,  tail.)  Short-tailed  Buzzard, 
in  melanistic  plumage  called  the  Fuliginous  Buzzard  and  Little  Black  Hawk.  Of 
small  size,  not  over  16.00;  wing  under  13.50.  Poiut  of  primaries  extending  beyond  seconda- 
ries less  than  5 the  length  of  wing;  3d,  4th,  and  5th  quills  longest;  1st  shorter  than  8th; 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  primaries  emargiuate  on  inner  web ; 4th  with  inner  web  sinuate.  Tarsi  bare  in 
front  for  a less  distance  than  length  of  middle  toe  without  claw.  Occurs  in  two  phases,  light 
and  dark.  Light  phase:  Ad.  $ 9 : Above,  blackish-brown ; concealed  bases  of  occipital  feath- 
ers pure  white;  forehead  and  most  of  sides  of  head,  white;  below,  entirely  white,  except  some 
dark  markings  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  in  the  form  of  a rufous  or  grayish-brown  patch,  with 
or  without  dusky  shaft-lines.  Tail  with  black  bands  mostly  broader  than  the  grayish  or 
brownish  interspaces,  which  are  5 to  7 in  number,  and  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Bill  black 
with  bluish  base;  cere  and  feet  yellow;  iris  brown  £ , wing  10.50-12.00;  tail  6.00-7.00; 
bill  0.70;  tarsus  2.25;  middle  toe  without  claw  1.35.  9>  wing  11.50-13.00;  tail  7.00  or 

more.  Young  $ 9 : Above,  grayish -brown,  most  of  the  feathers  margined  with  tawny  ; sides 
of  head  and  neck  streaked  with  the  same;  whole  of  under  parts  tinged  with  tawny,  immacu- 
late, or  streaked  with  brown,  but  no  definite  patches  on  sides  of  breast.  Tail  with  bars  more 
numerous  and  less  firm  than  in  the  adult.  Dark  phase  : Adult  9 '•  Kesembling  abbreviatus  in 
being  blackish  or  fuliginous  all  over,  but  entirely  another  bird,  belonging  to  a different  section 
of  the  genus.  Color  fuliginous,  or  dark  umber-brown,  nearly  uniform,  but  barred  on  under 
wing-  and  tail-coverts  with  white  ; feathers  of  hind  head  and  nape  fleecy-white  at  base ; the 
color  blackening  on  exposed  surfaces  of  primaries,  inner  webs  of  which  are  extensively  whi- 
tened, with  the  usual  dark  bars;  little  white,  however,  on  secondaries,  excepting  inner  ones, 
most  of  them  being  simply  spaced  gray  or  light  brown  between  their  dark  bars.  Tail-pattern 
as  usual  in  young  Hawks  of  this  genus,  there  being  numerous  (6  or  8 exposed)  blackish  and 
lighter  grayish  bars  alternating,  subterminal  one  of  each  broadest,  whole  tail  tipped  with 
grayish-white  ; inner  webs  of  all  the  feathers  excepting  central  pair  whitening  in  the  spaces 
between  the  dark  bars.  Length  16.00;  wing  13.00;  tail  7.00;  tarsus  2.00.  (Described  from 
No.  12,117,  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst.,  from  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  agreeing  with  B.  fuliginosus  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1858,  p.  356;  Tr.  Z.  S.  1858,  p.  267,  pi.  lxii ; a bird  once  supposed  to  be  the  young 
of  the  same  is  B.  oxypterus  Cass.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  p.  283;  both  are  treated  as  one  vari- 
ety of  B.  swainsoni  by  Ridgw.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  p.  266.  See  Ibis,  Oct.  1876,  p.  477  ; 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  Oct.  1881,  p.  207 ; Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  viii,  1885,  p.  75;  Auk,  Jan. 
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1890,  p.  90.  Mexican  border,  Florida,  and  southward  through  Central  and  most  of  South 
America ; not  known  to  occur  in  the  West  Indies.  Breeds  regularly  in  Florida,  nesting  in 
trees  in  March  and  April;  eggs  1-3,  2.15  X 1.65,  greenish  white,  moderately  spotted  with  rich 
brown. 

ARCHIBU'TEO.  (Lat.  archi-,  from  Gr.  apxos,  archos,  a leader,  chief;  buteo,  a buzzard.) 
Hare-footed  Buzzards.  Characters  of  liuteo  proper,  but  tarsi  feathered  in  front  to  toes, 
naked  and  reticulate  along  a strip  behind.  Wings  very  long;  3d  and  4th  quills  longest;  1st 
shorter  than  7th;  4 or  5 emarginatc  on  inner  webs.  A small  group,  well  marked  by  character 
of  feet.  The  species  are  among  the  largest  of  the  Buzzard-hawks,  but  are  rather  dull  heavy 
birds,  preying  upon  bumble  quarry,  especially  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  insects. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Below,  white,  variously  dark-marked,  and  often  with  a broad  black  abdominal  zone,  but  generally  no  ferruginous  : 
in  melanotic  state,  whole  plumage  nearly  uniform  blackish.  (Archibcteo  proper.)  . . lagopus  s'liicti-johanitu 

Below,  pure  white,  scarcely  or  not  marked,  excepting  that  the  legs  are  rich  rufous  with  black  bars,  in  mark&d  con- 
trast; above,  varied  with  dark  brown,  chestnut,  and  white;  quills  brown,  with  much  white;  tail  «lvery-a>H  a:.d 
white,  clouded  with  brown  or  rufous.  ( Subgenus  Brewsteria.) ferrvyine us 


(Subgenus  Archibuteo  : Bough-legs.) 

A.  lago'pus  sancti-jolian'nis.  (Gr.  Xciyanovs,  lagopous,  hare-footed  ; Lat.  sancti-johannis. 
of  St.  John,  Newfoundland.  Figs.  470,  471,  472.)  American  Rough-legged  Buzzard. 
“ Black  Hawk.”  Adult  $ 9 : Too  variable  in  plumage  to  be  concisely  described.  In  gen- 
eral, whole  plumage  with  dark  brown  or  blackish  and  light 
brown,  gray,  or  whitish,  the  lighter  colors  edgiug  or  barring 
the  individual  feathers ; tendency  to  excess  of  whitish  on 
head,  aud  to  formation  of  a dark  abdominal  zone  or  area 
which  may  or  may  not  include  tibiae ; usually  a blackish 
anteorbital  and  maxillary  area.  Lining  of  wings  exten- 
sively blackish.  Tail  usually  white  from  base  for  some 
distance,  then  with  dark  aud  light  barring.  Inner  webs 
of  flight-feathers  extensively  white  from  base,  usually  with 
little  if  any  of  the  dark  barring  so  prevalent  among  bu- 
teouiue  Hawks.  From  such  a light  and  variegated  plu- 
mage as  this,  the  bird  varies  to  more  or  less  nearly  uniform 
blackish,  in  which  case  the  tail  is  usually  barred  several 
times  with  white.  Our  lighter-colored  birds  are  not  fairly 
separable  from  normal  European  lagopus ; but  our  birds 
average  darker,  and  their  frequent  melanism  does  not  ap- 
pear to  often  befall  the  European  stock.  But  iu  any  plu- 
mage the  Rough-leg  is  known  at  a glance  from  any  Buteo  by  feathered  shanks;  while  the 
peculiar  coloration  of  ferrugineus  is  highly  distinctive  of  the  latter.  Length  of  9 • 22.00;  ex- 
tent 54.00 ; wing  17.50 ; tail  9.00 ; iris  light  brown ; bill  mostly  blackish-blue ; core  pale 
greenish-yellow;  feet  dull  yellow;  claws  blue-black.  averages  smaller;  length  20.00- 
22.00;  wing  16.00-17.00.  The  name  adopted,  it  must,  be  observed,  is  not  intended  to  discrimi- 
nate the  black  from  the  ordinary  plumage,  but  to  separate  the  American  bird  subspeeifically 
from  the  European.  (The  latter  has  been  supposed  to  occur  in  its  typical  form  in  Alaska, 
and  is  carried  in  both  editions  of  the  A.  0.  U.  List,  1886  and  1895,  as  No.  [347.]  ; but  I can- 
not admit  it  to  the  Key  upon  any  such  evidence  as  that  which  has  been  adduced.)  N.  Am., 
at  large,  common,  especially  in  fertile,  well-watered  regions,  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  : 
a large,  heavy,  and  somewhat  sluggish  Hawk,  haunting  meadows  and  marshes,  to  some  ex- 


Fio.  470.  — American  Rough-legged 
Buzzard.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 
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Fig.  471. — Black  Hawk.  (From  The  Osprey.) 
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tent  crepuscular  in  habits,  of  low,  easy,  and  almost  noiseless  flight;  preying  upon  insignifi- 
cant quarry,  particularly  small  rodent  and  insectivorous  mammals,  reptiles,  batracbians,  and 
insects.  With  us  it  is  only  a migrant  in  spring  and  fall,  and  a winter  resident,  breeding  almost 
entirely  north  of  the  U.  S.  (excepting  Alaska)  ; but  doubtless  nests  near  our  northern  border  as 
it  does  rarely  on  it,  as  in  North  Dakota.  Nest  usually  in  trees,  but  frequently  on  a ledge  of 


Fig.  472.  — Rough-legged  Buzzard,  \ uat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 


rocks  or  the  edge  of  a cut-bank  ; a bulky  mass  of  interlaced  sticks,  with  softer  matted  material 
of  miscellaneous  kinds;  eggs  2-5,  ordinarily  3 or  4,  laid  late  in  May  and  in  June.  2.05-2.45 
X 1.65-1.85,  averaging  2.25  X 1-80;  varying  in  color  from  dingy  whitish  with  scarcely  any 
marking,  or  but  faint  clouding,  to  creamy-white  boldly  variegated  with  blotches  and  washes 
of  dark  brown  on  the  surface,  with  neutral-tint  markings  in  the  substance  of  the  shell. 

( Subgenus  Brewsteria.) 

A.  ferrugi'neus.  (Lat.  ferrugo , iron-rust.)  Ferruginous  Kougii-legged  Buzzard. 
“ California  Squirrel  Hawk.”  “Eagle  Hawk.”  Adult  £ 9 : Below,  pure  white  from 
bill  to  end  of  tail;  legs  rich  rufous  or  bright  chestnut  barred  with  black,  in  marked  contrast; 
usually  a few  chestuut  bars  or  arrow-heads  on  belly  aud  hanks,  and  breast  with  sharp  shaft 
lines  of  black.  The  older  the  bird  the  purer  white  below,  with  more  perfect  contrast  of  chest- 
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nut  legs;  9 retaining  marks  of  immaturity  longer  than  these  consisting  in  extension  of 
black-barred  chestnut  markings  on  to  belly,  flanks,  and  even  more  of  the  under  parts,  and 
spreading  of  fine  shaft-lines  on  breast  into  ordinary  streaks.  Tail  silvery-white  below,  above 
white  at  base  and  extreme  tip,  in  most  of  its  extent  clouded  with  silvery-ash  and  more  or  less 
tinged  with  ferruginous.  Back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts  mixed  blackish  and  bright  chestnut 
in  varying  but  about  equal  amounts,  the  former  color  making  central  markings  on  the  exposed 
portion  of  each  feather,  the  chestuut  yielding  to  white  at  bases  of  the  feathers.  Top,  back, 
and  sides  of  head  streaked  with  blackish  and  white  in  about  equal  amounts,  the  feathers  being 
cottony-white,  with  dark  streaks  or  spaces  on  their  exposed  portions.  Primaries  blackish, 
with  a glaucous  bloom  on  outer  webs,  their  shafts  almost  entirely  white  ; several  outer  oues 
with  extensive  pure  white  areation  on  inner  webs;  inner  primaries  and  secondaries  continuing 
this  pattern,  but  with  more  or  less  evident  ashy  spacing  between  blackish  bars,  as  usual  in 
buteonine  Hawks.  Length  of  (£,22.50;  extent  54.50  ; wing  16.75;  tail  9.25;  tarsus  2.75 ; 
length  of  9 , 23.50  ; extent  56.50  ; wing  17.25  ; tail  9.75.  Iris  pale  brownish  to  light  yellow; 
cere  and  feet  bright  yellow ; bill  dark  bluish  horn-color,  very  stout ; mouth  purplish  flesh- 
color,  and  very  capacious,  measuring  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  gape  about  1.80;  this  is  the 
chief  character  of  the  subgenus  Breivsteria  (in  the  common  Rough-leg  the  same  measurement 
is  only  about  1.40).  Third  and  4th  quills  subequal  and  longest ; 2d  between  5th  and  6th  ; 1st 
about  equal  to  8th  ; lst-4th  abruptly  emargiuate  on  inner  webs;  2d-5th  sinuate  on  outer  webs. 
The  foregoing  is  from  a fine  pair  I procured  in  Arizona  in  1864.  Young  : less  rufous  above, 
and  almost  entirely  white  below,  the  flags  scarcely  variegated  or  contrasted ; upper  parts 
brownish-gray,  with  rusty  or  tawny  edgings  of  the  feathers ; tail  the  same  in  ground  color, 
but  whitening  toward  the  base  and  on  the  inner  webs,  and  with  several  infirm  dark  bands. 
There  is  a melauistie  or  rather  erythrismal  phase,  in  which  the  bird  becomes,  except  on  the  tail, 
chocolate-brown,  more  or  less  variegated  with  rusty-brown.  In  perfect  plumage  this  is  one 
of  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  distinctively  marked  Hawks  of  North  America,  somewhat 
recalling  Buteo  albocaudatus  ; common  in  the  West,  from  the  region  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  and  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Texas  and  into  Mexico,  and  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific  ; 
sometimes  even  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  as  in  Illinois ; resident  as  a species  in  most  of  its  range, 
and  breeding,  but  migratory  to  some  extent.  Nesting  and  habits  nowise  peculiar,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  large  Hawks ; nest  in  trees,  or  on  ledges  and  cut-banks,  composed  of 
sticks,  with  matted  liniug  of  various  softer  materials,  and  sometimes  acquiring  immense  size, 
like  those  of  the  Osprey;  eggs  2-5,  oftener  3 or  4,  averaging  2.55  X 1.95,  thus  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  species,  but  indistinguishable  and  equally  variable  in  markings ; they  are 
mostly  laid  from  the  middle  of  April  to  that  of  May. 

ASTURI'N A.  (Modified  from  Lat.  astur,  a hawk.)  Star  Buzzards.  General  characters 
of  Buteo,  in  proportions,  but  system  of  coloration  as  in  Astur : sexes  alike;  adults  ashy,  with 
black,  white-barred  tail;  under  parts  closely  barred  crosswise  with  ashy  and  white;  young 
different,  under  parts  marked  lengthwise  with  blackish  on  a whitish  ground.  Wings  short  for 
this  subfamily;  3d,  4th,  and  5th  quills  longest,  1st  very  short;  outer  4 emarginate  on  inner 
webs;  2d-5th  cut  on  outer  webs.  Tail  even,  long,  about  £ the  wing.  Legs  longer  than  usual 
in  Buteonince,  more  nearly  as  in  Accipitrince  ; feet  stout ; tarsus  scutellate  before  and  half-way 
up  behind,  shortly  feathered  above  in  front,  elsewhere  strongly  reticulate.  A small  group  of 
handsome  under-sized  Hawks,  peculiar  to  America. 

A.  pia<?ia'ta.  (Lat.  plagata,  striped.)  Gray  Star  Buzzard.  Mexican  Goshawk. 
Adult  $ 9 : Upper  parts  nearly  uniform  cinereous,  or  light  plumbeous,  the  feathers  dark -shafted, 
and  with  nearly  obsolete  undulations  of  lighter  ash;  upper  tail-coverts  in  part  white.  Tail 
black,  with  several  white  zones,  sometimes  broken,  and  white  or  whitish  tip.  Under  parts,  in- 
cluding tibiae,  white,  beautifully  and  closely  cross-barred  with  dark  ash,  except  upon  throat  and 
erissum;  some  of  the  feathers  also  dark-shafted.  Lining  of  wings  white,  less  closely  barred 
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with  ashy.  Primaries  darkening  from  color  of  back,  their  inner  webs  spaced  lighter  and  darker, 
and  with  extensive  white  areation,  which  characters  increase  on  secondaries.  Iris  brown ; cere 
and  feet  bright  yellow;  hill  and  claws  blue-black.  Wing  of  10. 00;  tail  7.00;  tarsus  2.75; 

middle  toe  without  claw  1.50.  Length,  16.00-18.00.  Wing  of  $ 11.00;  tail  8.00.  Young: 
Blackish-brown  above,  much  variegated  with  reddish-buff;  white  upper  tail-coverts  sjxitted 
with  blackish;  below,  whitish,  dashed  with  large  blackish  marks;  tiags  barred;  tail  dark 
brown,  with  numerous  narrow  blackish  bars.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  regularly  into 
southwestern  U.  S.,  said  to  straggle  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Illinois,  but  only  ascertained 
to  breed  over  our  border  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  though  it  doubtless  does  so  in  home  parts 
of  Texas;  it  is  only  known  as  a summer  visitor,  arriving  in  March  or  April,  breeding  in  May 
and  June,  leaving  late  in  the  fall.  Nest  usually  in  high  trees,  not  peculiar;  eggs  2-3,  2.fJ0  X 
1.60,  colorless  or  with  a few  faint  spots. 

UKUBITIN'GA.  (South  American  unibu,  a vulture ; tingu.  bright.)  Anthracite  Buz- 
zards. General  characters  of  Buteo,  but  system  of  coloration  peculiar,  the  adults  being  chiefly 
black  and  white,  the  tail  typically  broadly  zoned.  The  limits  of  the  genus  vary  with  different 
writers;  it  contains  several  species,  coufiued  to  America,  one  of  them  reaching  our  border.  In 
this  the  tail  is  about  § as  long  as  wing,  emarginate  or  nearly  even  ; wing  with  3d-5th  quills 
longest,  2d  about  equal  to  6th,  1st  very  short;  outer  4 sinuate  on  inner  webs;  point  of  folded 
wing  reaching  but  little  beyond  the  lougest  secondaries;  bill  lengthened  and  rather  weak  ; toinia 
of  upper  mandible  strongly  festooned  or  almost  lobated  back  of  the  hook  ; gonys  convex;  no.-trils 
large,  subcircular;  lores  extensively  denuded;  tarsus  much  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw, 
feathered  but  a little  way  down  in  front,  scutellate  before  and  behind,  reticulated  laterally  like 
bases  of  toes,  which  in  the  rest  of  their  length  are  broadly  scutellate. 

U.  anthraci'na.  (Lat.  anthracinUs,  carbuncular;  in  this  case  coal-black.)  Anthracite 
Buzzard.  Mexican  Black  Hawk.  Adult  <J9:  Coal-black;  feathers  of  head  and  neck 
with  concealed  white  bases  ; tail  white  at  extreme  base  and  tip,  and  crossed  about  the  middle 
with  a broad  white  zone ; tips  of  its  coverts  white ; quills  of  wing  more  or  less  mottled  with 
rusty-brown ; cere,  rictus,  base  of  bill,  and  feet,  yellow ; bill  and  claws  blackish.  Length 
21.00-23.00;  wing  13.00-15.00;  tail  8.00-10.00;  tarsus  3.25;  9 larger  thau  £■,  wing  up  to 
16.00,  etc.  Young : Extensively  varied  with  rusty  or  buff,  which  is  gradually  obliterated  as 
the  bird  matures  ; tail  numerously  barred  with  black  and  white  — 6-9  such  bars,  mostly  broken 
or  otherwise  irregular.  Whole  under  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  buff,  pencilled  on 
throat,  heavily  striped  on  breast  and  sides,  closely  barred  across  on  tibia?  and  crissutn,  with 
blackish.  Feathers  of  head,  nape,  and  fore  back  largely  white  or  whitish,  appearing  in  streaks 
among  the  overlying  blackish  of  the  ends  of  the  feathers.  Exposed  portions  of  primaries  black- 
ish, obsoletely  crossed  with  lighter;  these  feathers  lightening  basally  and  internally,  where 
narrow  blackish  bars  alternate  with  wider  spaces  of  white  tinged  with  brown  aud  fulvous. 
Secondaries  and  larger  coverts  brown  with  narrow  dark  bars,  their  iuner  webs  also  indented 
with  whitish  and  tawny.  The  younger  the  bird  the  more  whitish  or  buff  prevails  over  dark 
colors.  The  contrast  between  cross-barred  tibia?  and  lengthwise-striped  breast  and  sides  is 
always  notable.  The  tail  varies  from  rounded  through  square  to  emarginate.  A remarkable 
Hawk  of  Central  America,  West  Indies,  and  Mexico,  N.  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Lower  Rio  Graude  valley  of  Texas,  apparently  not  common  over  our  border,  and  not  resident ; 
breeds;  nest  in  trees;  eggs  1-3,  2.30  X 1-85,  greenish-white,  moderately  spotted  with  light 
and  dark  browns,  laid  April-June. 

Note.  — Onychotes  gruberi  Ridow.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philada.  Dec.  1870,  p.  149;  B.  B.  and  R.  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds, 
iii,  1874,  p.  254  ; Ridow.  Rod  and  Gun,  May  1,  1875,  p.  65;  Bull.  U S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  ii,  Apr.  1S76,  p.  154 ; admitted  in 
the  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  219,  and  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  553,  is  not  North  American  : see  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Apr.  1885,  p.  36, 
and  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  883.  It  is  a Sandwich  Island  Fish  Hawk,  originally  described  as  Butro  soltiariu*  by  T.  R.  Pealr, 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  p.  62,  and  figured  as  such  by  Sclater,  Challenger  Reps.  Birds,  1881,  p.  96,  pi.  21  ; Pundion 
KolUariu*  Cassin,  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.  1858,  p 97,  pi.  4 : Polioa'ctus  solitarius  Sharp*,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i,  1S74,  p.  452 
Its  original  ascription  to  “California  ” was  simply  a mistake. 
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THRASAE'TUS.  (Gr.  Bpatrvs,  thrasus,  bold  ; citrus,  aetos,  an  eagle.)  Harpy  Eagles.  A 
genus  containing  one  species  of  enormous  size,  the  most  powerful  raptorial  bird  of  America,  if 
not  of  the  entire  sub-order.  Head  with  a broad  flowing  occipital  crest.  Bill  of  great  length 
and  depth,  much  compressed,  so  hooked  that  the  curve  of  the  culmen  is  about  a quadrant  of  a 
circle;  commissure  about  straight,  totnia  festooned  but  not  toothed  ; cere  extensive,  with  nearly 
vertical  fore-edge,  close  to  which  are  the  narrowly  oval  nostrils,  about  midway  between  tomia 
and  culmen  ; lores  extensively  naked  and  bristly  ; superciliary  shield  prominent ; feet  and  tal- 
ons of  immense  strength  ; tarsus  feathered  a little  way  down  in  front;  feet  reticulate,  excepting 
a few  scales  on  top  of  toes;  lateral  toes  much  shorter  than  middle;  inner  claw  much  larger 
than  middle;  hinder  much  the  largest  of  all.  Wings  rather  short,  very  ample;  secondaries 
eutirely  covering  primaries  when  Added  ; wing  as  a whole  much  vaulted,  outer  quills  strongly 
bowed.  Tail  long,  f the  wing,  fan-shaped,  vaulted. 

T.  liarpyi'a.  (Gr.  apnvia,  harpuia,  a harpy.)  Harpy  Eagle.  The  largest  and  finest 
specimen  before  me  I judge  to  have  been  nearly  or  about  4 feet  long;  wing  about  2 feet ; the 
tail  18  iuches ; chord  of  culmen,  including  cere,  2.75  inches;  depth  of  bill  1.50;  tarsus  over 
4.00 ; chord  of  hind  claw  nearly  3.00.  Head  and  entire  under  parts  dull  white,  more  or  less 
obscured  with  ashy  or  dusky,  particularly  on  crest,  across  throat,  and  on  tibiae,  which  latter  are 
in  some  cases  regularly  barred  with  blackish.  Upper  parts  at  large  ashy-gray,  iutiinately  but 
irregularly  barred  with  glossy  black,  especially  on  wing-coverts.  Flight-feathers  mostly 
blackish,  but  with  more  or  less  ashy  nebulation,  to  which  whitish  variegation  is  added  on 
inner  webs.  Tail  pretty  regularly  barred  with  black  and  ash,  in  other  cases  irregularly  uebu- 
lated  with  light  and  dark  ash.  The  bill  appears  to  have  been  blackish,  the  feet  of  some  yel- 
lowish color.  Young  birds  are  much  darker.  Central  and  South  America  and  Mexico,  a well- 
known  and  most  formidable  bird  of  prey,  reaching  the  Texas  border  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande; 
also,  Louisiana’? 

A'QUILA.  (Lat.  aquila,  an  eagle.)  Golden  Eagles.  Of  great  size,  robust  form,  and 
powerful  physique,  but  in  technical  characters  near  Buteo  and  especially  Archibuteo.  Tibia 
extensively  flagged.  Tarsus  closely  feathered  all  arouud  to  the  toes;  toes  mostly  reticulate  on 
top,  margined,  outer  and  middle  webbed  at  base.  Bill  large,  long,  very  robust ; tomia  lobed  ; 
nostrils  oval,  oblique;  superciliary  shield  prominent.  Wings  long,  pointed  by  3d-5th  quills, 
2d  subequal  to  6th,  1st  very  short,  5 or  6 emargiuate  on  inner  webs;  2d  to  6th  or  7th  sinuate 
on  outer  webs.  Tail  moderate,  rounded,  or  graduated.  Feathers  of  occiput  and  nape  lanceolate, 
acute,  discrete,  like  a Raven’s  throat-plumes.  Sexes  alike ; changes  of  plumage  not  great. 
This  extensive  genus  includes  Eagles  properly  so  called,  of  which  there  are  numerous  Old 
World  species,  but  only  one  American. 

A.  chrysae'tus.  (Gr.  xpvrdrror,  chrussaetos,  golden  eagle.  Fig.  473.)  Golden  Eagle. 
Ring-tailed  Eagle.  Black  Eagle.  Mountain  Eagle.  Adult  $ 9 : Dark  brown,  with 
purplish  gloss,  lighter  on  coverts  of  wings  and  tail  and  on  flags  or  tarsi;  the  cowl  of  lanceolate 
feathers  golden-brown.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  blackish,  but  basally  more  or  less  variegated  or 
areated  with  light  brown,  gray,  or  whitish ; at  maturity  these  markings  extensive  and  definite. 
Young  birds  blacker  than  adults,  which  “ grow  gray,”  with  age,  and  are  “ring-tailed,”  — that 
is,  basal  portion  and  finally  most  of  tail  white,  offset  by  a broad  black  terminal  zone.  Length 
about  3 feet  (or  more);  extent  6 or  7 feet;  wing  2 feet  ( £)  or  more  (9);  tail  14.00-15.00 
inches  (<J)  or  more  (9)  > bill,  without  cere,  1.50-1.75;  tarsus  3.50-4.00.  This  great  bird 
inhabits  North  America  at  large,  as  well  as  Europe,  Asia,  etc. ; in  this  country  rather  northerly, 
S.  ordinarily  to  about  35°.  The  American  is  not  fairly  distinguished  from  the  European,  but  on 
the  whole  is  a larger  and  “better”  bird,  like  several  others  of  the  present  family,  as  well  as 
of  the  goose  and  duck  tribes.  This  I suppose  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  room 
for  them,  more  food,  less  persecution,  aud  altogether  less  competition  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. It  breeds  chiefly  in  mountainous  or  boreal  regions,  the  eyrie  being  usually  upon  a crag, 
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sometimes  in  a tree,  the  nest  a platform  of  sticks,  etc.,  sometimes  acquiring  enormous  dimen- 
sions, by  repair  and  addition  year  after  year.  The  eggs  are  subspherical  and  equal-ended ; 
five  selected  specimens  measure  : 2.65  X 2.15,  2.90  X 2.40,  0.00  X 2.35,  3 10  X 2.25,  3 25  X 

2.55 ; average  of  many  more,  3.00  X 
2.30  ; in  12  cases,  only  one  is  white  like 
a 15ald  Eagle’s;  the  rest  are  whitish, 
wholly  indeterminately  spotted,  splashed 
and  smirched  with  rich  sienna,  umber, 
and  bistre  browns,  with  neutral-tint  shell- 
markings;  2 or  3 are  laid,  at  times  vary- 
ing with  latitude  from  midwinter  to  June. 
The  prowess  of  this  Eagle  is  such  that  it 
can  prey  upon  fawns  and  lambs:  but  its 
habitual  quarry  is  much  more  humble. 
HALIAE'TUS.  (Gr.  dXidfror,  haliuetos, 
a sea-eagle ; i.  e.,  the  osprey.)  Sea 
Eagi.es.  Fishing  Eagles.  General 
characters  of  Aquilci,  but  tarsi  only  feath- 
ered about  | down,  and  no  webbingbetween 
outer  and  middle  toes.  This  nakedness  of 
shank  is  an  infallible  character:  among 
the  several  different  “kinds”  of  Eagles 
popularly  attributed  to  North  America, 
Fig.  473.  — The  Eyrie  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  (Designed  by  only  tlVO  species  have  been  found  on  this 
H.  w.  Elliott.)  continent:  the  one  with  feathered  shanks 

is  Aquila  chrysaetus  ; the  one  with  scaly  sliauks  is  Hahaetus  leucocepliahts,  whatever  its  size 
or  color.  The  reader  of  popular  periodical  literature  about  birds  who  comes  across  startling 
statements  of  Eagles  six  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad  may  safely  set  them  down  to  the  credit 
of  journalistic  enterprise,  along  with  monkey-faced  Owls,  four-winged  Quelelis,  tlyiug  wolves, 
two-headed  snakes,  and  other  fishy  fairy  tales.  The  scutellation  of  the  tarsus  varies  in  this 
species;  there  is  normally  a short  row  of  scales  in  front,  discontinued  about  the  bases  of  the 
toes,  where  are  granular  reticulations,  the  scutellation  being  resumed  farther  on  the  toes. 
Wings  pointed  by  3d-5th  quills  ; 2d  nearly  equal  to  6th;  1st  longer  than  9th;  5 to  6 emar- 
ginate  on  inner  webs.  Tail  rounded,  of  12  rectrices.  Feathers  of  neck  all  around  lance- 
acute,  discrete.  About  8 species  of  this  genus  are  recognized  ; one  of  them  is  appropriate  to 
this  continent;  another  occurs  in  Greenland. 


Analysis  oj  Species. 


Adult  with  head  and  tail  white levcoceph/tlus 

Adult  with  tail  only  white albicilla 


II.  albicil'la.  (Lat.  albicilla,  white-tailed.)  White-tailed  Sea  Eagle.  Erne.  Adult 
$ 9 : Dark  brown,  blackening  ou  primaries;  head  and  neck  gray;  tail  white.  Hill  and  feet 
yellow.  Young  with  tail  not  white,  and  otherwise  different,  the  whole  plumage  much  varied 
with  light  and  dark  browns.  Length  of  £ nearly  or  about  3 feet;  wing  2 feet  ; tail  a foot; 
tarsus  3.50  inches ; bill  2.00  or  more ; 9 larger  : length  up  to  3J  feet ; wing  2£  feet,  etc. 
Europe,  etc.,  only  North  American  as  occurring  in  Greeuland,  where  it  breeds,  making  its 
eyrie  on  cliffs;  eggs  1-3,  usually  2,  averaging  about  3.10  X 2 25,  white. 

H.  leucocepli'alus.  (Gr.  \(vk6s.  Ickcos,  white ; Ktcftabrj,  kephak,  head.  Fig.  474.)  White- 
headed  Sea  Eagle.  “Bald  Eagle.”  “Bird  of  Washington  ” (the  young).  Adult 
9 : Dark  brown;  quills  black;  head  and  tail  white;  bill,  eyes,  and  feet  yellow.  Length 


Fio.475.  — Alaskan  White-headed  Eagle.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

“gray”  Eagles,  usually  larger  than  old  birds,  the  largest  known  specimens  being  of  this  age. 
Young  in  down  are  sooty-gray.  North  America  anywhere,  common  — for  an  Eagle  ; pisciv- 
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about  3 feet  (or  more) ; extent  6 or  7 feet ; wing  2 feet  ( 9 ) or  less  ($))  tail  a foot,  more  ( 9 ) 
or  less  {$)■  Three  years  are  required  to  perfect  the  white  head  and  tail  of  the  “ bald  ” Eagle. 


Fig.  474.  — Bald  Eagle.  (From  Tenney,  after  Wilson.) 

The  first  year,  the  young  are  “ black  ” Eagles  : very  dark  colored,  with  fleecy  white  bases  of 
the  feathers  showing  here  and  there ; bill  black  ; iris  brown  ; feet  yellow.  Next  year,  they  are 
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orous ; a piratical  parasite  of  tlie  Osprey : otherwise  notorious  as  the  emblem  of  the  republic. 
There  is  a sort  of  jingoism  about  this  bird  which  tickles  the  fancy  of  the  average  American 
patriot,  who  imagines  that  it  can  be  heard  around  the  world  when  it  rumples  up  its  feathers 
and  screeches,  making  as  much  noise  as  a British  lion  with  its  tail  twisted.  It  sometimes 
fishes  for  itself,  at  others  stoops  to  carrion  like  a vulture,  and  also  preys  upon  water  fowl  and 
mammals  of  considerable  size.  The  nest  is  bulky,  finally  acquiring  huge  dimension  by 
annual  accretions,  generally  placed  high  in  a tall  tree,  often  also  on  a cliff,  bluff,  or  cut- 
bank,  rarely  on  level  ground;  eggs  usually  two.  of  which  oue  is  larger  than  the  other,  probably 
hatching  opposite  sexes,  sometimes  3,  or  only  one ; average  size  2.90  X 2.25,  with  extremes 
of  3.05  X 2.35  and  2.45  X 2.00;  color  white,  normally  unmarked,  rarely  with  a few  .'pots. 
They  are  laid  from  November  all  through  the  winter  on  our  southern  border,  all  through  the 
spring  in  most  latitudes,  or  not  till  early  summer  in  the  far  North. 

H.  l.  alasca'nus.  (Lat.  Alaskan.  Fig.  475.)  Ai.askan  Bald  Eagle.  Averaging  some- 
what larger.  Wing  24.00-24.50 ; tail  11.50-12.00;  tarsus  4.00  ; bill  2.50,  its  depth  at  base 

I. 50:  thus  at  extremes  of  size  for  this  species.  Alaska;  type  from  Unalaska  Island.  C.  H. 
Townsend,  Pr.  Biol.  Soe.  Wash,  xi,  June  9,  1897,  p.  145  ; A.  0.  D.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan. 
1899,  p.  109,  No.  352  a. 

Obs.  Thalassaetus  pelagicus.  (Gr.  ddXaacra,  Thalassa,  the  sea,  ocean  ; Lat.  pelagic  us, 
pelagic,  oceanic,  marine.)  White-shouldeked  Sea  Eagle.  Kamtschatkan  Sea  Eagle. 
This  most  magnificent  of  the  Eagles  is  found  on  the  Commander  Islands  in  Bering’s  Sea.  as 
well  as  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  no  doubt  sometimes  flies  across  to  the  neighboring  Aleu- 
tian islands,  as  our  Bald  Eagle  easily  makes  the  same  flight  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus 
figuring  as  a bird  of  Asia.  A fair  exchange  would  be  no  robbery,  but  we  have  no  authentic 
data  for  introducing  the  genus  and  species  formally  in  the  Key.  Adult  $ 9 : Dark  brown  ; 
forehead,  most  of  the  wing-coverts,  tail,  rump,  and  thighs,  pure  white ; bill  and  feet  chrome- 
yellow  ; iris  pale  yellow.  Length  of  J over  3 feet ; extent  7\  feet ; wing  nearly  2 feet ; tail  14 
inches,  cuneate,  graduated  4.00,  with  14  feathers;  bill  2.50.  9 larger:  length  nearly  4J  feet; 
extent  nearly  8 feet ; wing  2 feet  or  more.  The  great  white  area  on  the  wings,  involving  the 
lesser  and  middle  coverts,  is  very  conspicuous.  Young  birds  are  darker  than  the  adult.-, 
have  the  white  parts  more  or  less  mixed  with  dusky,  according  to  age,  and  the  bill  is  not 
bright  yellow. 

Family  PANDIONID-<E  : Fish  Hawks  ; Ospreys. 

See  page  619.  Plumage  peculiar,  close  and  firm,  imbricated,  oily,  lacking  after-shafts ; 
head  densely  feathered  to  eyes  ; occipital  feathers  lengthened ; legs  closely  feathered,  with- 
out any  sign  of  a flag  ; quills  of  wings  and  tail  acuminate,  stiff  and  hard  : primary  coverts  of 
similar  character.  Feet  immensely  large  and  strong,  roughly  granular-reticulate;  tarsi  little 
feathered  above  in  front ; toes  all  free  to  the  base,  the  outer  versatile.  Claws  very  large,  all 
of  equal  lengths,  subcylindric  or  tapering  terete,  not  scooped  out  underneath,  but  all  com- 
pressed, and  middle  one  sharply  grooved  on  inner  face.  Bill  toothless,  contracted  at  cere,  else- 
where inflated,  with  very  large  hook ; gonys  convex,  ascending;  nostrils  oval,  oblique,  without 
tubercle,  in  edge  of  cere.  The  peculiarities  of  the  plumage  and  of  the  feet  are  in  evident 
adaptation  to  the  semi-aquatic  piscivorous  habits  of  these  “ fishing  hawks,”  which  require  a 
water-proof  covering,  and  great  talons  to  grasp  their  slippery  quarry.  The  structural  char- 
acters are  rather  those  of  butconinc  than  falconine  birds  of  prey,  in  the  coracoid  arrangement, 
etc.  The  tarso-metatarsus  has  a bony  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  common  extensor  of  the  toes, 
as  in  most  Owls.  The  sympelmous  condition  of  the  flexor  tendons  occurs  as  in  FalconiAfC, 
but  with  the  modification  that  while  the  flexor  perforans  has  3 tendons  for  the  2d-4th  toes  the 
flexor  hallueis  splits  into  four,  which  thus  also  supply  the  same  2d-4th  toes  as  well  as  the  1st- 
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The  supraorbital  shield  is  rudimentary,  leaving  eye  flush  with  side  of  head.  The  family  con- 
sists of  a single  genus,  and  probably  but.  one  cosmopolitan  species,  the  well-known  Osprey, 
Pandion  haliaetus.  It  is  made  type  of  a suborder  Pandiones  by  Sharpe,  aud  reduced  to  a 
subfamily  of  Falconidcc  by  the  A.  0.  U. 

PANDI  ON.  (Gr.  nai/Siui',  Lat.  Pandion,  nom.  propr.  Fig.  476.)  Ospreys.  To  the  fore- 
going add:  Wings  very  long,  pointed;  2d  and  3d  primaries  longest;  1st  between  3d  and 
5th ; 3 outer  ones  abruptly  emarginate  on  inner  webs,  aud  2d  to  4th  sinuate  on  outer  webs. 
Tail  short,  scarcely  or  not  half  as  long  as  wing.  Sexes  alike;  9 larger.  Young  similar. 

P.  haliae  tus  caroliuensis.  (See  Haliaetus .)  American  Osprey.  Fish  Hawk.  Adult 
$ 9 : Above,  dark  vandyke-brown,  blackening  on  quills  ; feathers  of  upper  parts  more  or  less 
completely  edged  with 
paler  color  — the  older 
the  bird,  the  less  con- 
spicuous the  white 
markings  except  on 
the  head.  Tail  dark- 
browu  with  dusky 
bars,  white  tip  and 
shafts,  and  inner  webs 
of  all  but  middle  pair 
of  feathers  regularly 
barred  with  white  aud 
dark,  but  these  mark- 
ings tending  to  obso- 
lescence with  increas- 
ing age.  Head,  neck, 
and  under  parts  white ; 
crowu  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively streaked  with 
blackish,  and  a heavy 
blackish  postocular 
stripe  to  nape  ; breast 
more  ( 9 ) or  less  ( $ ) 
spotted  with  dusky 
brown  ; the  white  more 
or  less  tinged  with 

tawny  in  some  places,  especially  under  the  wings  and  on  the  head,  except  in  old  birds.  Colora- 
tion very  variable  in  relative  amounts  of  dark  and  white  colors,  always  irrespective  of  sex;  gen- 
eral tendency  with  age  to  uniformity  of  dark  tones  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  and  purity  of 
white  on  the  head  and  under  parts.  Bill  blackish,  bluing  at  base  and  on  cere;  feet  grayish- 
blue  ; claws  black ; iris  yellow  or  red.  Length  2 feet  or  rather  less  ; extent  about  5 feet ; 
wing  17.50-21.50;  tail  8.50-10.50  ; tarsus  2.25  ; middle  toe  without  claw  1.75;  chord  of  cul- 
men  without  cere  1.30  ; chord  of  claws  nearly  the  same.  Young:  darker  above  than  the  old 
birds,  but  the  upper  parts  more  mottled  with  white  or  buff  edgings  of  the  feathers,  and  the 
tail  more  regularly  barred.  Downy  young  much  variegated  with  dusky,  rusty,  and  whitish  on 
a gray  ground.  Entire  temperate  North  America,  over  inland  waters  and  especially  along 
sea-coasts,  migratory,  abundant.  Few  birds  are  better  known  than  this  industrious  fisherman, 
so  often  purveyor  perforce  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  Breeds  anywhere  in  its  range ; nest  bulky, 
finally  acquiring  enormous  dimensions  by  yearly  repairs  and  additions,  placed  usually  in  a tree 
or  stout  bush,  sometimes  on  rocks  or  the  ground;  sometimes  hundreds  together.  Eggs  laid 


Fig.  47C.  — The  Fish  Hawk,  or  Osprey.  (After  J.  Wolf.) 
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in  May  in  most  latitudes,  through  Juno  in  the  North,  and  from  February  to  April  in  the  South, 
2 or  usually  3,  seldom  4,  in  number,  very  variable  in  size,  say  2.50  X 1.85  on  an  average, 
ranging  from  2.75  X 2.00  tp  2.25  X 1.65,  running  through  all  the  variations  in  color  common 
to  Hawks’  eggs,  from  a white  to  creamy,  tawny  or  reddish  ground,  from  few  brownish  mark- 
ings to  heaviest  blotching  with  sienna,  umbro,  bistre,  and  sepia;  coloration  usually  richly  red- 
dish or  mahogany.  Some  nests  grow  to  be  6 or  8 feet  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth,  aud 
smaller  birds,  such  as  Grackles,  frequently  build  theirs  in  the  interstices  of  the  mass  without 
molestation  from  the  bird  of  prey.  This  certainly  proves  the  amiability  of  the  Osprey ; and 
the  same  association  of  birds  raptorial  and  non-raptorial  is  witnessed  in  the  West  in  the  case 
of  Swainson’s  Buzzard,  in  the  same  tree  with  the  nest  of  which,  even  in  the  substance  of  the 
nest  itself,  have  various  small  birds,  such  as  the  Arkansas  Flycatcher,  Hooded  Oriole,  and 
Burion,  been  observed  domiciled. 

Suborder  CATHARTIDES:  American  Vultures. 

(Or  SARCORHAMPHI.) 

As  already  stated  (page  618),  the  characters  of  this  group,  for  which  I proposed  the  above 
name  (New  England  Bird  Life,  vol.  ii,  p.  135),  are  of  more  than  family  value.  The  same 
subordinal  rank  is  recognized  by  the  name  of  Sarcorhampiii  in  the  A.  O.  U.  List.  In  no 
event  have  these  birds  anything  to  do  with  Old  World  Vultures,  which  scarcely  form  a sub- 
family apart  from  other  Faleonidce.  In  a certain  sense  they  represent  the  gallinaceous  type 
of  structure ; our  species  of  Catliartes,  for  instance,  bears  a curious  superficial  resemblance  to 
a Turkey.  They  lack  the  strength  aud  spirit  of  typical  Rciptores , aud  rarely  attack  animals 
capable  of  offering  resistance ; they  are  voracious  aud  indiscriminate  gormandizers  of  carrion 
and  animal  refuse  of  all  sorts  — efficient  and  almost  indispensable  scavengers  iu  warm  coun- 
tries where  they  abound.  They  are  uncleanly  in  their  mode  of  feeding ; the  nature  of  their 
food  renders  them  ill-scented,  and  when  disturbed  they  eject  the  foetid  contents  of  the  crop. 
Although  not  truly  gregarious,  they  assemble  in  multitudes  where  food  is  plentiful,  and  some 
species  breed  in  communities.  When  gorged,  they  appear  heavy  and  indisposed  to  exertion, 
usually  passing  the  period  of  digestion  motionless,  iu  a listless  attitude,  with  wings  half-spread. 
But  they  spend  much  time  on  wing,  circling  high  iu  the  air ; their  flight  is  easy  and  graceful 
in  the  extreme,  capable  of  being  indefinitely  protracted.  On  the  ground  they  habitually  walk 
instead  of  progressing  by  leaps.  Possessing  no  vocal  apparatus,  these  Vultures  are  almost 
mute,  emitting  only  a weak  hissing  sound. 


Family  CATHARTID-® : American  Vultures. 

(Or  SARC0RHAMPHIDJ2.) 

See  page  618.  Head  and  part  of  neck  more  or  less  completely  bare  of  feathers,  sometimes 
caruneular  ; eyes  flush  with  side  of  head,  not  overshadowed  by  a superciliary  shield  ; ears  small 
and  simple.  Bill  lengthened,  contracted  toward  base,  moderately  hooked  and  comparatively 
weak.  Nostrils  very  large,  completely  perforated,  through  lack  of  bony  septum.  Wings  very 
long,  ample,  and  strong;  tail  moderate.  Anterior  toes  long  for  this  order,  webbed  at  base; 
hind  toe  elevated,  very  short ; claws  comparatively  lengthened,  obtuse,  little  curved  and  weak. 
To  these  external  characters,  which  distinguish  our  Vultures,  I may  add  that  there  are  nu- 
merous osteological  peculiarities.  No  lower  larynx  is  developed  ; the  capacious  gullet  dilates 
into  an  immense  crop ; coeca  wanting ; carotids  double.  The  feathers  lack  aftershafts ; plu- 
mage sombre  and  unvaried,  its  changes  slight;  sexes  alike  in  plumage;  9 not  Larger  than 
The  famous  Condor  of  the  Andes,  Sarcorhamplius  gryphus  : the  King  Vulture,  Gypagus  or 
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Gyparchus  papa,  which  probably  occurs  in  Arizona,  find  species  of  three  North  American 
genera,  compose  the  family.  It  is  divisible  into  two  subfamilies,  mainly  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  caruncular  excrescences  on  the  head. 

Subfamily  SARCORHAMPHIN/E  : Condors  and  King  Vultures. 

A ileshy  comb  or  crest  surmounting  the  base  of  the  beak,  or  also  arising  from  the  fore- 
head, with  or  without  an  additional  fleshy  wattle  or  dewlap.  Bill  very  stout,  with  short  cere. 
In  the  $ Condor,  the  comb  runs  up  on  the  head  from  the  bill,  and  the  throat  is  dewlapped, 
something  like  the  domestic  Turkey’s;  these  appendages  are  wanting  in  the  $>•  The  size 
is  great,  though  hardly  surpassing  that  of  Pseudogryphus  californianus  ; the  neck  is  collared 
with  white  cottony  down  where  the  feathers  begin ; and  the  point  of  the  primaries  overreaches 
the  secondaries  in  the  closed  wing. 

GYPA'GUS.  (Gr.  yv\p-,  gups,  a vulture;  and  ayos,  agos,  a leader,  ruler,  chief.  The  word  is 
well  enough,  and  need  not  have  been  altered  to  Gyparchus  by  Gloger  in  1842.)  King  Vul- 
tures- Comb  small,  confined  to  the  short  cere  of  the  stout  bill;  no  wattle  or  dewlap.  Wings 
short ; secondaries  reaching  ends  of  primaries  when  closed.  Size  medium  for  the  family ; 
small  for  this  subfamily  ; sexes  alike.  One  species. 

G.  pa'pa.  (Lat.  papa,  father,  the  pope.)  King  Vulture.  Cozcacoauhtl.  Head  and 
upper  neck  naked  of  true  feathers,  the  skin  much  wrinkled,  on  the  hind  head  pinched  up  into 
a sort  of  comb  and  extensively  beset  with  black  bristles ; the  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  bill 
tumid,  erected  from  a contracted  base,  like  a polypus  ; no  cottony  white  collar  on  the  neck,  the 
plumage  there  beginning  in  a ruff  of  ordinary  feathers,  of  a blackish  color ; a bare  area  on  the 
chest,  over  the  crop.  General  plumage  cream-colored  or  pale  buff  above,  below  white,  with  a 
creamy  or  tawny  tinge ; rump  aud  whole  tail,  with  its  coverts,  and  most  of  the  wings,  black. 
Bill  and  naked  parts  of  head  and  neck  curiously  variegated  with  black,  blue,  red,  orange  and 
yellow;  iris  white.  Young,  simply  sooty  brown,  lacking  also  the  harlequin  visage  of  the  old 
birds.  Length  about  2i  feet;  wing  19.50  inches  ; tail  10.00.  Eggs  white,  about  3.70  X 2.05. 
Tropical  continental  America,  N.  probably  over  the  border  of  Arizona.  The  supposed  occur- 
rence rests  upon  my  own  evidence,  and  is  not  conclusive ; but  I have  never  doubted  that  I saw 
a pair  of  these  birds  on  the  San  Francisco  (Verde)  River,  July  13, 1865  : see  Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  p.  49,  and  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  Oct.  1881,  p.  248  ; compare  also  the  Sacred  Vulture 
ascribed  to  Florida  by  Bartram,  Trav.  1791,  p.  150;  Allen,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  ii, 
1871,  p.  313.  I now  first  take  the  species  into  the  Key,  as  it  has  been  placed  on  the  A.  O.  U. 
List,  Hypothetical  No.  12. 

Subfamily  CATHARTIN/E:  Turkey  Vultures. 

No  fleshy  excrescences  on  the  head  in  either  sex.  Bill  lengthened  and  comparatively 
weak,  with  the  cere  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  mandible. 

Analysis  of  Genera. 


Head  and  neck  entirely  naked  ; tail  square Pseudogryphus 

Head  and  upper  part  of  neck  naked  ; tail  rounded Cafhar/es 

Head  naked,  but  feathers  running  up  to  it  behind  ; tail  square Catharista 


PSEUDOGRY'PHUS.  (Gr.  4'eGSos,  pseudos,  false  ; Lat.  gryphus,  a griffin.)  Californian 
Condor.  Size  immense,  about  equalling  that  of  the  Andean  Condor.  Head  and  neck  entirely 
bare,  smooth,  without  caruncular  appendages.  No  cervical  ruff  of  snowy,  downy  feathers; 
plumage  beginning  over  shoulders  with  loose  lance-linear  feathers,  and  that  of  under  parts 
generally  of  similar  character.  Frontal  region  depressed  below  level  of  inflated  cere,  but  gen- 
eral profile  straightish  from  hook  of  bill  to  hind  head.  Bill  wide  and  deep,  comparatively  little 
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hooked.  Nasal  passage  much  more  contracted  than  nasal  fossa.  Wings  of  great  amplitude, 
folding  to  or  beyond  end  of  square  tail ; ends  of  primaries  uncovered  by  secondaries  ; 4th  or  5th 
quills  longest.  Tarsus  about  as  long  as  middle  toe.  One  species. 

P.  california'nus.  (Of  California.  Fig.  477.)  Californian  Condor.  Qlkleli.  Adult 
$ 9 : Blackish,  the  feathers  with  browner  tips  or  edges,  quite  gray  or  even  whitish  on  wing- 

coverts  and  inner  quills  ; pri- 
maries and  tail-feathers  black; 
axillars  and  lining  of  wings 
white ; hill  yellowish,  redden- 
ing on  cere,  and  skin  of  head 
orange  or  reddish  ; iris  said  by 
some  to  be  brown,  by  others 
carmine.  Length  4-44  feet; 
extent  about  9£  feet;  said  to 
be  sometimes  “ nearly  1 1 feet ; ” 
wing  2 £-3  feet ; tail  1 j-1  \ feet ; 
tarsus  4.50-5.00  inches;  mid- 
dle toe  without  claw  4.00—1.50 ; 
middle  claw  1.90;  hind  claw 
1.50;  chord  of  culmen  without 
cere  about  1.50,  but  whole  bill 
about  4.00,  whole  head  about 
7.00  ; cere  on  top  nearly  3.00 ; 
weight  20-25  lbs.  Young  with 
bill  and  naked  parts  dusky,  and 
more  or  less  downy ; plumage 
without  white.  Nestlings  cov- 
ered with  whitish  down.  This 
great  creature  rivals  the  South 
American  Condor  in  size,  and 
like  it  is  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  young  or  otherwise 
helpless  animals  as  large  as 
itself,  though  its  usual  food  is 

Fig.  477.  — Californian  Condor.  (From  Tenney,  after  Audubon.)  . T r . . . , . , 

carrion.  It  formerly  inhabited 

the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast  region  from  British  Columbia  to  Lower  California.  E.  to  Ari- 
zona, where  I saw  it  at  Fort  Yuma  (mouth  of  the  Gila)  in  1865,  and  probably  to  some  little 
portion  of  Utah  ; now  much  decreased  in  numbers,  only  locally  distributed  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  restricted  in  the  breeding  season  to  California  W.  of  the  Sierras  Nevadas  S.  of  lat. 
37°,  including  some  parts  of  Lower  California ; known  to  have  occurred  in  Arizona  (Auk, 
July,  1899,  p.  272).  Casual  in  Alberta  (Auk,  Jau.  1897,  p.  189).  Early  in  this  century  it 
abounded  on  the  Columbia  river,  as  wo  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
others,  who  had  difficulty  in  keeping  large  game  they  had  killed  from  the  attacks  of  these  for- 
midable birds  of  prey.  They  are  still  common  in  certain  localities,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon 
exterminated,  by  poison  or  otherwise,  as  they  are  shy  and  sensible  enough  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  roughest  country  to  breed  in  inaccessible  places.  The  nidification  is  like  that  of  the 
Turkey  Buzzard ; but  eggs  whitish,  unmarked,  narrowly  elliptical,  about  4.50  X 2.50.  The 
general  habits  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard ; the  flight  is  similar. 
CATHAR'TES.  (Gr.  KaOap-rqs,  knthartes,  a purifier.)  Turkey  Buzzards.  Of  medium 
size  ; body  slender.  Whole  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  naked,  the  plumage  beginning  as  a 
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circlet  of  ordinary  feathers  all  around  neck  in  C.  aura,  hut  mounting  the  neck  behind  in 
C.  burrovianus ; the  naked  skin  corrugated  and  sparsely  beset  with  bristles,  especially  a 
patch  before  eye,  where  it  is  also  caruncular  or  papillose.  Bill  long,  moderately  stout  and 
hooked;  nostrils  large,  elliptical,  with  a raised  rim  completely  pervious;  cere  contracted  op- 
posite them.  Wings  extremely  long,  not  particularly  broad,  pointed,  folding  beyond  tail, 
which  is  short  and  rounded.  Point  of  wing  formed  by  3d  or  4th  quill ; 2d  and  5th  nearly  as 
long;  1st  much  shorter;  outer  4 or  5 emarginate  on  inner  webs.  Tarsus  about  as  long  as  mid- 
dle toe  without  claw.  Of  Cathartes  as  restricted  several  species  are  described,  but  only  one  is 
established  as  North  American.  They  are  noted  for  their  extraordinary  powers  of  sailing  flight. 


Analysis  of  Species. 


Plumage  brownish,  not  peaked  on  the  nape.  Large  : wing  20.00  or  more.  N.  Am aura 

Plumage  black,  peaked  on  the  nape.  Small : wing  about  18.00.  S.  W.  border? burrovianus 


C.  au'ra.  (Vox  barb.,  name  of  the  bird.  Figs.  478,  479.)  Common  Turkey  Vulture. 
Turkey  Buzzard.  Adult  $ 9 : Blackish-brown,  grayer  on  wing-coverts ; quills  black, 
ashy-gray  on  under 
surface ; tail  black, 
with  pale  brown 
shafts.  Head  red, 
from  livid  crimson  to 
pale  carmine,  with 
whitish  specks  usu- 
ally ; bill  dead  white  ; 
feet  flesh-colored ; iris 
brown.  Length  2\- 
24  feet ; extent  about 
6 feet ; wing  2 feet  or 
less;  tail  a foot  or 
less;  tarsus  2.25 
inches ; middle  toe 
without  claw  rather 
more  ; outer  toe  1.50 ; 
inner  1.25;  hind 0.75; 
chord  of  eulmen  with- 
out cere  1.00.  Weight 
4-5  pounds.  Young 
darker  than  adults ; 
bill  and  skin  of  head 
dark,  latter  downy. 

Nestlings  covered 
with  whitish  down, 
which  extends  upon 

back  of  neck  and  head,  but  leaves  the  front  and  sides  bare;  skin  black.  U.  S.  and  British 
provinces,  S.  through  Central  and  S.  Ain.;  N.  in  Saskatchewan  to  about  55°;  resident  N.  to 
about  40°  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  a few  degrees  farther  on  Pacific  coast,  beyond  which 
migratory,  being  starved  out  in  winter ; casual  in  New  England ; breeds  in  most  of  range. 
Nests  ordinarily  on  or  near  ground,  in  hollow  stumps  or  logs,  generally  in  communities  ; but 
sometimes  in  hollows  of  dead  tree-tops  at  a great  height,  or  again  on  rocky  ledges ; in  some 
instances  the  old  nest  of  another  bird,  as  a Hawk  or  Heron,  is  used.  Eggs  commonly  2, 


Fia.  478.  — Turkey  Buzzard,  J nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 
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sometimes  1,  rarely  3,  from  2.75  X 1-85  to  3.15  X 1.95,  white  or  creamy,  variously  spotted 
and  blotched  with  different  browus,  aud  with  lavender  or  purplish-drab  shell-markiugs,  only 

exceptionally  immaculate;  they  are  laid 
from  the  middle  of  February  on  our  south- 
ern border,  to  June  in  the  highest  lati- 
tudes frequented  by  the  bird.  The  young 
are  fed  with  filth,  by  regurgitation,  like 
squabs  and  various  altricial  water-birds. 
This  V ulture  has  a curious  habit  of  “ play- 
ing possum,”  by  simulating  death  when 
wounded  and  captured ; the  feint  is  admi- 
rably executed  and  often  long  protracted. 
C.  burrovia'nus.  (To  Dr.  Burroughs.) 
Burrough’s  Turkey  Vulture.  A 
small  species,  strictly  of  the  form  of  C. 
aura  in  proportions  of  wings  and  tail, 
character  of  nostrils,  etc.,  but  with  plu- 
mage peaked  on  nape  to  occiput,  as  in 
Catharista  urubu.  Adult  ^ 9 : Black,  with  white  shafts  of  primaries;  head  blue  aud  orange  : 
bill  flesh  color ; iris  red.  Length  24.00  or  less ; wing  under  20.00,  and  other*  parts  corre- 
spondingly less  than  those  of  C.  aura,  from  which  quite  distinct.  Tropical  aud  subtropical 
America,  attributed  to  California  by  Gainbel  (Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  i,  p.  26),  aud  to  Texas  by 
Dresser  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  322).  Cassin,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1845,  p.  212;  111.  1853,  p.  59 : B. 
N.  A.  1858,  p.  6,  originally  described  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan;  Elliot,  B.  X.  A.  1866, 
pi.  26,  type  figured.  Not  taken  up  in  former  editions  of  the  Key.  A.  0.  U.  Hypothetical 
List,  No.  13. 


Fig.  479. — Turkey  Vulture. 


CATHARIS'TA.  (Gr.  k a0api(a>,  katharizo,  I purify.)  Carrion-crows.  Of  medium  size; 
body  stout.  Head  naked,  and  generally  as  in  Cathartes,  but  feathers  of  neck  running  up  be- 
hind to  a point  on  oc- 
ciput; outline  of  plu- 
mage thus  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  C. 
aura.  Cere  contracted ; 
nostrils  narrow,  less 
openly  pervious  than 
in  Cathartes.  Wings 
shorter  and  relatively 
broader  than  in  Ca- 
thartes, not  folding  to 
end  of  tail,  which  is 
short,  only  about  4 the 
wing,  even  or  ernar- 
ginate;  4th  and  5th 
quills  longest.  The 
difference  in  size  and 
shape  between  Ca- 
thartes and  Catharista  F,°-  4S0-  - BIack  Vulture,  ■ nat.  sue.  (From  Brel.m.) 

is  strikingly  displayed  when  the  birds  are  seen  flyiug  together;  there  is  also  a decided  differ- 
ence in  mode  of  flight,  as  Catharista  never  sails  for  any  distaucc  without  interrupting  that 
easy  motion  by  flapping  the  wings. 
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C.  urubu.  (South  American  name  of  some  bird  of  this  family.  Figs.  480,  481.)  Carrion- 
crow.  Black  Vulture.  Adult  $ ? : Entire  plumage,  including  skin  of  head,  and  bill, 
blackish;  shafts  of  primaries  white,  their 
bases  paling  to  gray  or  whitish.  Tip  of  bill 
and  feet  grayish-yellow;  iris  brown;  claws 
black.  Smaller  than  C.  aura,  in  linear  di- 
mensions, but  a heavier  bird ; length  about 
2 feet;  extent  only  about  4£  feet ; wing  17.00 
inches;  tail  8.00;  tarsus  3.00;  middle  toe 
rather  less ; chord  of  culinen  without  cere 
1.00  or  less.  Nesting  like  that  of  C.  aura  ; 
eggs  similar,  but  averaging  larger,  or  at  any 
rate  longer,  being  usually  a little  over  3.00  X 
2.00,  though  ranging  from  3.35  X 2.20  down 
to  2.75  X 1.85 ; they  are  also  tinged  with  pale 
greenish  or  bluish  rather  than  creamy  in  the 
ground  color,  but  in  markings  are  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  other  species ; the  number  is  2 as  a rule,  rarely  1 or  3,  and  the 
period  of  deposition  runs  from  March  to  May.  Chiefly  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  especially 
in  maritime  regions,  there  very  numerous,  outnumbering  Turkey- Buzzards,  and  semi-domesti- 
cated in  the  towns,  where  their  good  offices  are  appreciated ; N.  regularly  to  North  Carolina, 
thence  straggling  to  Massachusetts  and  even  Maine;  and  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  and  casually  South  Dakota;  not  authenticated  as  occur- 
ring on  Pacific  side,  but  of  general  distribution  iu  Central  and  South  America.  C.  atrata 
(Bartram,  1791)  of  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key,  and  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95:  C.  urubu 
Coues,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  84;  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  108. 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  with  interest  the  great  difference  in  the  form  and  general  .appearance  of  the  Turkey- 
buzzard  and  Carrion-crow  when  he  compares  them  sitting  side  by  side  sunning  themselves  upon  chimney  or  house-top  ; 
anl  especially  the  discrepancy  in  their  mode  of  flight  as  they  wheel  together  overhead  in  endless  inosculating  circles. 
The  Turkey-buzzards  look  larger  as  they  fly,  though  really  they  are  lighter  weights  ; they  seem  dingy-brown,  with  a 
gray  space  underneath  the  wing ; the  tail  is  long ; the  fore-border  of  the  wing  is  bent  at  a salient  angle,  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  re-entrance  in  its  hind  outline ; the  tips  of  the  longest  quills  spread  apart  and  bend  upward  ; and  one  may 
watch  these  splendid  flyers  for  hours  without  perceiving  a movement  of  the  pinions.  Comparing  now  the  Carrion-crows, 
they  are  seen  to  be  more  thick-set,  with  less  sweep  of  wing  and  shorter  and  more  rounded  tail,  beyond  which  the  feet 
may  project ; the  front  edge  of  the  wing  is  almost  straight,  and  the  back  border  sweeps  around  in  a regular  curve  to  meet 
it  at  an  obtuse  point,  where  the  ends  of  the  quills  are  neither  spread  apart  nor  bent  upward.  The  birds  show  almost  black 
instead  of  brown  ; in  place  of  a large  gray  area  under  the  wing,  there  is  a smaller  paler  gray  spot  at  the  point  of  the  wing. 
And,  finally,  the  Carrion-crows  flap  their  wings  five  or  six  times  in  rapid  succession,  then  sail  a few  moments  ; their  flight 
appears  heavy,  and  even  laborious,  beside  the  stately  motion  of  their  relatives. 


Fiq.  481.  — Black  Vulture.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


Order  COLUMB51 : Columbine  Birds. 

An  essential  character  of  birds  typical  of  this  group  is  found  in  structure  of  bill,  which  is 
horny  and  convex  at  tip,  somewhat  contracted  in  continuity,  furnished  at  base  with  a tumid 
membrane  in  which  the  nostrils  open.  Toes  4 ; 3 anterior,  generally  cleft  to  base,  but  occa- 
sionally with  slight  webbing ; one  behind,  with  few  exceptions  perfectly  insistent  or  not  obvi- 
ously elevated.  Feet  desmopelmous  in  the  ordinary  way,  never  much  lengthened;  tarsus  is 
commonly  shorter  than  toes,  either  scutellate  or  extensively  feathered,  reticulate  on  sides  and 
behind  ; envelop  rather  membranous  than  corneous.  (One  North  American  genus,  Stamcenas , 
has  entirely  reticulate  tarsus  and  elevated  hallux.)  On  the  whole,  the  feet  are  insessorial,  not 
rasorial ; the  habit  is  arboreal,  not  terrestrial ; but  there  are  many  ground  pigeons,  some  quite 
fowl-like;  and  progression  is  always  gradient,  never  saltatory.  The  wings  and  tail  do  not 
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afford  ordiual  characters;  hut  the  rectriccs  are  usually  12  or  14  instead  of  the  higher  numbers 
usual  iu  gallinaceous  birds,  but  run  up  to  J(i  in  Goura  and  some  species  of  Phaps,  even  to  20  iu 
Otidiphaps  ; and  the  wings  are  usually  long  and  flat,  not  short  and  vaulted.  Plumage  desti- 
tute of  aftershafts  (qu.  Didus  f).  Syrinx  with  one  pair  of  intrinsic  muscles  aud  asymmetrical 
extrinsic  muscles.  Oil-gland  nude,  when  present  (small  in  Treron,  etc. ; wanting  iu  Goura , 
Starncenas ) ; gall-bladder  generally  absent  (present  exceptionally  in  some  true  Pigeons) ; 
cceca  absent,  or  present,  but  small ; two  carotids  ; gizzard  muscular,  sometimes  in  part  horny 
or  even  osseous ; a well-developed  oesophageal  crop  ; intestine  varying  from  very  short  to  ex- 
tremely long  (7  feet  long  iu  Didunculus  .').  There  are  many  good  osteological  characters ; 
palate  schizognathous ; nasal  bones  schizorhinal ; basipterygoids  present  (except  in  Didus); 
sternum  doubly  notched,  or  notched  and  fenestrate,  on  each  side;  pectoral  ridge  of  humerus 
salient  and  acute,  and  does  not  receive  the  insertion  of  the  2d  pectoral  muscle;  ambiens  nor- 
mally present,  the  birds  being  unquestionably  homalogonatous,  but  sometimes  lost ; femoro- 
caudal,  accessory  femoro-caudal,  semiteudinosus,  and  accessory  semitendinosus  present ; the 
fourth  glutaeal  muscle,  which  in  other  schizorhinal  birds  covers  the  femur-head,  is  undeveloped 
{Gar  rod). 

Some  ornithologists,  like  Liljeborg,  enlarge  the  Columbine  order,  under  name  of  Puttas- 
tree,  to  receive  the  American  Curassows  ( Crackles — see  beyond)  and  Old  World  Big-feet,  or 
Mound-birds  ( Megapodida;)  ; mainly  on  account,  it  would  appear,  of  the  low  position  of  the 
hallux  in  these  families.  But  the  balauce  of  characters  favors  their  reference  to  the  gallina- 
ceous series,  where  they  are  relegated  by  Huxley.  While  there  is  no  question  that  Columbine 
birds  are  very  closely  related  to  Galline,  in  fact  inosculating  therewith,  it  seems  best  to  draw 
the  line,  if  one  must  be  drawn,  so  as  to  leave  the  Cracidee  and  Megapodida;  with  Gallium. 

The  Sand-grouse  (better  Sand-pigeons),  or  Pterocletes,  represent  the  inosculation  of  the 
two  series.  They  are  terrestrial  Columbines,  modified  for  a grouse-like  life  ; the  digestive  sys- 
tem is  fowl-like  (caeca  several  inches  long,  etc.)  ; but  the  pterylosis,  the  sternum  and  humerus, 
the  cranial  aud  many  other  characters,  are  pigeon-like.  The  skull  is  schizognathous  and 
holorhinal,  with  basipterygoids  ; cervical  vertebrae  15  or  16.  The  ambiens  and  other  classifi- 
eatory  muscles  of  the  legs  (AB  X Y)  are  present,  together  with  the  biceps  slip  aud  expans"r 
of  the  secondaries.  The  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles  are  highly  developed.  There  are  two 
carotids,  a nude  oil-gland,  aud  gall-bladder.  The  plumage  is  aftershafted,  and  covers  the  feet 
to  the  claws ; the  wings  are  aquintocubital.  The  young  hatch  downy.  Of  the  two  genera, 
Pterocles  is  4-toed,  Syrrhaptes  3-toed.  The  only  alternative  to  reference  of  Pterodetes  to  the 
Columbiue  series  is  their  elevatiou  to  independent  ordiual  rank,  as  proposed  by  Huxley,  and 
as  now  generally  agreed  upon  by  ornithologists.  I accordingly  modify  some  expressions  used 
in  former  editions  of  the  Key,  in  order  to  characterize  the  Columbee  more  strictly,  by  exclu- 
sion of  Pterodetes  therefrom. 

The  Columbee,  as  above  indicated,  are  exactly  conformable  to  Huxley’s  Peristeromorpha:. 
Assuming  the  imperfectly  known  extinct  Dodo,  Didus  incptus , and  such  of  its  kindred  as  the 
Solitaire,  Pezoplutps  solitarius,  to  have  been  modified  Columbines,  the  order  may  be  separated 
into  two  suborders,  Didi  aud  Perister.e.  The  Peristeree  alone  are  American. 

Suborder  PEllISTEILE  : True  Columbine  Birds. 

(Equivalent  to  Columbee  proper  of  most  authors,  Peristeromorpha;  of  Huxley;  Gemitores 
of  Macgillivray,  or  Gyrantes  of  Bonaparte  plus  Didunculus ; Columbee  of  Garrod  minus  Ptero- 
detes ; Pidlastree  of  Liljeborg  minus  Cracidee  and  Megapodida’.)  Skull  schizognathous, 
schizorhinal ; basipterygoids  prominent  (they  are  abseut  from  Didi)  : angle  of  mandible  not 
produced  but  abruptly  truncate ; rostrum  externally  as  abovesaid.  Dorsal  vertebra?  hetero- 
caelous.  Sternum  double-notched,  or  notched  and  feuestrate,  on  each  side,  rarely  single-notched 
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( Geopliaps ).  When  there  are  a pair  of  notches  on  each  side,  the  outer  processes  are  short,  as 
in  Gallince.  Furculuin  well  developed  and  complete  (it  is  reduced  in  the  flightless  Didi)  ■ 
pectoral  crest  of  humerus,  salient,  acute.  Carotids  two.  Syringeal  muscles  one  pair.  Cceea 
coli  small,  rudimentary,  or  wanting;  gizzard  muscular;  crop  developed;  gall-bladder  generally 
absent  (present  in  Carpophaga,  etc.).  Fourth  glutseal  muscle  undeveloped;  second  pectoral 
specially  inserted;  ambiens  normally  present,  or  wanting;  deep  plantar  tendons  desmopel- 
mous,  that  of  the  hallux  alone  supplying  its  own  digit.  Oil-gland  nude,  small,  or  wanting. 
Plumage  without  aftershafts,  or  with  only  very  small  ones;  wings  aquintocubital ; spinal 
pteryla  well  defined,  forked  over  the  shoulders.  Feet  insessorial ; hallux  normally  insistent, 
in  some  terrestrial  genera  somewhat  elevated  and  shortened;  tarsus  normally  scutellate  in 
front,  reticulate  on  the  sides  and  behind,  rarely  entirely  reticulate  ( Gouridcs ).  Rectrices  nor- 
mally 12  or  14,  exceptionally  16  or  20.  Primaries  11.  Altricial;  psilopaedic;  monogamous; 
nidificant ; eggs  ordinarily  one  pair,  white. 

The  Peristeree  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  their  likeness  to  the  familiar  inmates  of 
the  dove-cot.  One  seemingly  trivial  circumstance  is  so  constant  as  to  become  a good  clue  to 
these  birds : the  frontal  feathers  do  not  form  anti  eg  by  extension  on  either  side  of  culmen,  but 
sweep  across  base  of  bill  with  a strongly  convex  outline  projected  on  culmen,  thence  rapidly 
retreating  to  the  commissural  point.  The  plumuleless  plumage  is  generally  compact,  with 
thickened,  spongy  rhachis,  the  insertion  of  which  will  seem  loose  to  one  who  skins  a bird  of 
this  suborder.  The  head  is  remarkably  small ; neck  moderate ; body  full,  especially  in  the 

(pectoral  region.  The  wings  are  strong,  generally  lengthened  and  pointed,  conferring  a rapid, 
powerful,  whistling  flight ; the  peculiar  aerial  evolutions  that  these  birds  are  wont  to  perform 
have  furnished  the  synonym  Gyrantes.  The  tail  varies  in  shape,  from  square  to  graduate,  but 
is  never  forked  ; as  a rule  there  are  12  rectrices,  frequently  increased  to  14,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
Treronidce,  rarely  to  16  in  the  genera  Thoracotreron,  Phaps,  and  whole  family  Gouritlce,  ex- 

Iceptionally  to  20  in  the  genus  Otidiphaps  ; all  the  North  American  genera  have  12,  excepting 
Zenaidura,  with  14.  The  feet  show  considerable  modification,  when  strictly  arboricole  are 
compared  with  more  terrestrial  species  ; their  general  character  has  been  indicated  above.  The 
gizzard  is  large  and  muscular,  particularly  in  species  that  feed  on  seeds  and  other  hard  fruits ; 
the  gullet  dilates  to  form  a capacious  circumscribed  crop,  divided  into  lateral  halves,  or  tend- 
ing to  that  state.  This  organ  at  times  secretes  a peculiar  milky  fluid,  which,  mixed  with 
macerated  food,  is  poured  by  regurgitation  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  young;  thus  the 
fabled  “ pigeon’s  milk  ” has  a strong  spice  of  fact,  and  in  this  remarkable  circumstance  we  see 
probably  the  nearest  approach,  among  birds,  to  the  characteristic  function  of  mammals.  “ The 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land  ” as  a plaintive  cooing,  so  characteristic  as  to  have 
afforded  another  name  for  the  suborder,  Gemitores.  Pigeons  are  altricial,  psilopsedic,  and  mo- 
nogamous — doubly  monogamous,  as  is  said  when  both  sexes  incubate  and  care  for  the  young ; 
this  is  a strong  trait,  compared  with  the  praecocial,  ptilopajdic,  and  often  polygamous  nature 
of  rasorial  birds.  They  are  amorous  birds,  whose  passion  generally  results  in  a tender  and 
constant  devotion,  edifying  to  contemplate,  but  is  often  marked  by  high  irascibility  and  pug- 
nacity — traits  at  variance  with  the  amiable  meekness  which  Doves  are  supposed  to  symbolize. 
Their  blandness  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  absence  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  nest,  as  a rule,  is 
a rude,  frail,  flat  structure  of  twigs;  the  eggs  are  usually  2 in  number,  sometimes  1,  white; 
when  2,  supposed  to  contain  the  germs  of  opposite  sexes ; the  period  of  incubation  is  usually 
between  2 and  3 weeks. 

“ The  entire  number  of  Pigeons  known  to  exist  is  about  300 ; of  these  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago already  counts  118,  while  only  28  are  found  in  India,  23  in  Australia,  less  than  40  in 
Africa,  and  not  more  than  80  in  the  whole  of  America.’’  (The  total  number  of  species  now 
known  is  about  475,  but  this  increase  over  formerly  known  ones  does  not  materially  affect  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  figures  here  said.)  They  focus  in  the  small  district  of  which  New 
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Guinea  is  the  centre,  where  more  than  a fourth  of  the  species  occur.  Mr.  Wallace  accounts  for 
this  by  the  absence  of  fruit-eating  forest  mammals,  such  as  monkeys  and  squirrels  ; and  finds 
in  the  converse  the  reason  why  Pigeons  are  so  scarce  in  the  Amazon  valley,  and  there  chiefly 
represented  by  species  feeding  much  on  the  ground  and  breeding  in  the  bushes  lower  than 
monkeys  habitually  descend.  “ In  the  Malay  countries,  also,  there  are  no  great  families  of 
fruit-eating  Pcisseres,  and  their  place  seems  to  be  taken  by  the  true  Fruit- Pigeons,  which,  un- 
checked by  rivals  or  enemies,  often  form  with  the  Psitlaci  the  prominent  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  Avifauna.”  (Newton.) 

There  are  several  prominent  groups  of  Pigeons ; but  authors  are  far  from  agreed  upon 
subdivisions  of  the  family.  It  is  not  probable  that  Garrod’s  three  subfamilies,  ba.-<-d  upon 
characters  of  ambiens,  coeca,  gall-bladder,  and  oil-gland,  will  stand  without  great  modification, 
aud  I cannot  adopt  his  arrangement.  Sclater  divided  the  suborder  Columbce  as  above  defiued 
into  two  families,  Columbidce  aud  Carpophagidcc,  to  which  he  afterward  added  Gouridce,  and 
probably  Didunculidce.  Bonaparte  made  five  families,  Didunculidce,  Treronidce , Columbidce, 
Ccdcenadidce,  and  Gouridce  (three  of  them  upon  single  genera),  with  12  subfamilies.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  scheme,  the  main  features  of  which  are  reflected  in  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
latest  monographer.  Thus,  Salvadori  has  also  five  families,  as  follows  : 1.  Treronid^e,  with 
subfamilies  Treronmce,  Ptilopodince,  and  Carpopliagince.  2.  Columbid.e,  with  subfamilies 
Columbinoe,  Macropygiince,  and  Ectopistincc.  3.  Pkristf.rid.-e,  with  subfamilies  Zenaidince, 
Turturince,  Geopeliincc,  Peristerinee,  Phabince,  Geotrygonince,  and  Cakenadince.  4.  Gouridj:, 
one  genus.  5.  Didunculid.®,  one  genus.  From  this  number  of  families  I would  not  dissent, 
but  propose  to  raise  Calcenadince  to  the  rank  of  a family,  and  unite  Salvador's  Peristeridce  with 
his  Columbidce , thus  reverting  to  the  Bonapartian  evaluation  of  the  five  major  groups,  whose 
characters  may  be  thus  indicated  : — 

1.  The  extraordinary  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  Didunculus  strigirostris, 
alone  represents  a family,  with  its  stout,  compressed,  hooked,  and  toothed  beak,  and  many 
other  peculiarities.  The  length  of  intestine  is  excessive,  being  7 feet  instead  of  about  2,  as 
usual  in  Columbidce.  Ambiens  present;  oil-gland  and  gall-bladder  absent;  14  tail-feathers. 
(DlDUNCULIDiE.) 

2.  The  singular  genus  Goura,  with  six  Papuan  species  like  G.  coronata,  is  outwardly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  immense  umbrella-like  crest  of  feathers  whose  webs  are  decomposed,  and 
possesses  anatomical  peculiarities  which  entitle  it  to  stand  alone  as  type  of  another  family. 
Tarsi  entirely  reticulate  ; 16  rectrices  ; coeca,  gall-bladder,  oil-gland,  * and  ambiens  wanting ; 
intestines  4-5  feet  long  ; the  pterylosis  is  galline  rather  than  columbine,  and  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  greatly  protracted  (4  weeks)  (Gouridce.) 

3.  The  single  Malaysian  genus  Calcenas,  with  two  species,  C.  nicobnrica  and  C.  pele- 
ivensis,  has  a very  tumid  bill,  and  acuminate,  lengthened,  pendulous  feathers  of  neck  like  those 
of  the  domestic  cock  and  hen  ; 12  rectrices,  as  in  ordinary  Pigeons,  and  the  anatomy  is  con- 
formable to  a usual  type,  except  that  the  lining  of  the  gizzard  is  ossified.  (Calcekadid.e.) 

4.  The  Old  World  genera  Treron,  Ptilopus,  and  Carpophaga  are  leading  representatives 
of  a large  group  of  fruit-eating,  arboricole  species,  with  a short,  stout  beak,  short,  soft,  broad- 
soled,  and  extensively  feathered  feet,  normally  14  rectrices  (very  exceptionally  12  or  16),  and 
soft,  lustreless  plumage,  of  which  green  is  the  characteristic  color ; u 54  species  are  confined 
to  the  Austro-Malayan,  while  28  inhabit  the  Indo-Malayan,  subregion;  in  India  14,  and 
in  Africa  a species  are  found ; 30  inhabit  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  8 occur  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand,  while  New  Guinea  has  14  species”  (Wallace).  (Family  Tueroxih.e,  di- 
vided by  Salvadori  into : Trcronincc,  7 genera,  43  species ; Ptilopodin.e,  5 genera  (one 
of  them,  Ptilopus,  with  12  subgenera),  88  living  species;  and  Carpopliagince,  7 genera  (one 

• Beddard  lias,  p.  314,  “with  ” these  organs,  by  evident  slip  for  “without,”  as  he  marks  them  all  absent  in  his 
table  on  p.  312. 
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of  them,  Carpophaga , with  6 subgenera),  59  living  species.  All  are  commonly  called  “Fruit 
Pigeons.”) 

5.  All  remaining  members  of  the  suborder  Peristerce  may  reasonably  be  held  to  consti- 
tute the  single 

Family  COLUMBIDiE : True  Pigeons  or  Doves. 

Readily  recognized  by  exclusion  of  the  characters  of  the  four  families  above  indicated.  These 
birds  are  Columbidce  plus  Peristeridce  and  minus  Calamadinee,  of  Salvadori.  Broadly  speaking 
they  fall  in  two  series,  corresponding  to  these  two  Salvadorian  families ; but  the  nicer  sub- 
divisions are  less  easily  determined,  in  view  of  their  various  interrelationships,  (a)  We  may 
confidently  begin  by  setting  aside  in  a subfamily  Columbinee  a certain  group  of  arboreal  Pig- 
eons with  short  feet,  at  least  partly  feathered  and  scutellate  tarsi,  always  12-feathered  tail,  2 
cceca,  an  oil-gland,  an  ainbiens,  and  no  gall-bladder.  The  leading  genera  of  this  subfamily 
are  the  square-tailed  Columba,  of  both  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  wedge-tailed  Macropygia  of 
the  Old  World,  and  its  representative  in  the  New,  the  wedge-tailed  Ectopistes.  (6)  All 
other  Columbidce  are  of  more  or  less  terrestrial  habits,  and  have  lengthened  tarsi  more  or  less 
completely  hare  of  feathers.  Most  of  them  agree  in  possessing  an  atnhiens  and  oil-gland,  hut 
no  cceca  and  no  gall-bladder.  These  Ground  Doves  are  exemplified  by  such  genera  as  Peristera 
and  Melopelia  with  12  rectrices,  and  Zenaidura  with  14,  of  America;  by  Lopholcenius  with  12, 
Geopelia,  Phlogcenas,  and  Ocyphaps  with  14,  and  Phaps  with  16,  of  the  Old  World.  They 
are  the  Zenaidince  and  Phapince  of  Bonaparte;  the  Zenaidince,  Turturince,  Geopelvince , Peris- 
ierince,  Phnbince,  and  Geotrygonince  of  Salvadori;  and  they  correspond  to  the  Phapince  of 
Garrod.  I doubt  that  so  many  as  six  subfamilies  can  be  established  upon  any  structural  char- 
acters, and  also  believe  that  those  just  named  should  be  reconstructed  with  more  regard  to 
geographical  distribution.  The  Bonapartian  Zenaidince  would  seem  to  cover  all  the  American 
Ground  Doves,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  genus  Starncenas,  which  differs  from  the 
rest  more  notably  than  authors,  excepting  Garrod,  seem  to  have  appreciated,  though  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  others  by  the  genus  Geotrygon ; it  is  a pullet-like  Ground  Pigeon  with  long 
reticulate  tarsus,  short  and  somewhat  elevated  hind  toe,  two  coeca,  and  no  oil-gland  nor  ambi- 
ens  — the  reverse  of  the  rule  in  Zenaidince.  On  these  accounts  I made  it  the  type  of  a sub- 
family Starncenadince  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Key,  1884. 

Of  the  several  groups  thus  indicated,  3 are  North  American.  They  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished as  follows  : 

Analysis  of  North  American  Subfamilies  of  Columbidce. 


Tarsi  scutellate,  feathered Columbinee 

Tarsi  scutellate,  naked Zenaidince 

Tarsi  reticulate,  naked Starncenadince 


Subfamily  COLUMBIN/E  : Arboreal  Pigeons. 

Feet  and  bill  small  ; tarsus  short,  not  longer  than  lateral  toes,  scutellate  in  front,  feath- 
ered above.  Wing  pointed.  Tail  variable  in  shape,  of  12  rectrices. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Tail  nearly  even,  much  shorter  than  the  wing,  with  broad  obtuse  feathers Columba 

Tail  long,  cuneate,  equal  to  wings,  with  narrow  tapering  feathers Ectopistes 


COLUM'BA,  (Lat.  columba , a pigeon.)  Bill  short  and  comparatively  stout,  about  half  as 
long  as  head.  Wings  pointed,  2d  and  3d  quills  longest.  No  black  spots  on  scapulars.  Lat- 
eral toes  of  about  equal  lengths,  with  claws  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  without;  hind  toe 
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and  ciaw  about  as  long  as  lateral  without.  Contains  the  domestic  Pigeon,  C.  licia  ; Stock 
Dove,  C.  oenas ; Ring  Dove,  C.  palumbus,  and  numerous  other  species  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

A white  band  on  nape  ; metallic  scales  of  nape  without  borders.  Tail  with  light  terminal  and  dark  subterminal  bar*  ; 


bill  and  feet  yellow,  former  black-tipped faseiuta 

No  white  on  head : no  metallic  scales  on  nape  ; tail  not  banded  ; bill  and  feet  not  yellow flavirosiris 

Top  of  head  white  ; tail  not  banded  ; metallic  feathers  of  nape  black-bordered leueotrphala 

See  description,  below,  for squamosa 


C.  fascia'ta.  (Lat.  fasciata,  banded ; alluding  to  the  bars  on  the  tail.)  Band -TAILED 
Pigeon.  White-collared  Pigeon.  Adult  $ : Head,  neck,  and  under  parts  purplish 
wine-red,  fading  to  white  on  belly  and  crissum;  nape  with  a distinct  white  half- collar;  cervix 
with  a patch  of  metallic,  scaly,  bronze-green  feathers.  Rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  lining  of 
wings,  and  sides  of  body,  slaty-blue.  Back  and  scapulars  dark  greenish-brown,  with  consid- 
erable lustre,  changing  on  wing-coverts  to  slaty-blue,  these  feathers  with  light  edging.  Quills 
blackish-brown,  with  pale  edging  along  sinuous  portion  of  outer  webs.  Tail  bluish-ash,  paler 
beyond  the  middle  on  top  and  much  paler  below,  crossed  at  the  middle  by  a black  bar.  Bill 
yellow,  tipped  with  black  ; feet  yellow,  claws  black  ; a red  ring  round  eye  — these  colors  con- 
spicuous in  life.  A large  stout  species:  length  16.00;  extent  about  27.00 ; wing  8.00-8.50, 
pointed;  tail  5.50-6.00,  square;  bill  0.75,  stout  for  a Pigeon;  tarsus  1.00,  feathered  half-way 
down  in  front;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.67.  Adult  9 : Back,  wings,  and  tail,  as  in  £;  metallic 
scales  and  white  collar  obscure  or  wanting.  Head  and  under  parts  much  less  purplish,  the  rich 
hue  replaced  by  a rusty-brown  wash  on  an  ashy  ground ; yellow  of  feet  and  bill  obscured ; 
smaller;  wing  7.50;  tail  4.75.  Young  Resembling  9 in  dulness  of  coloration,  but  the  feath- 
ers of  most  parts  with  indistinct  light  edgings;  no  sign  of  a clean  collar,  under  parts  dull  gray, 
browner  on  the  breast.  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific,  U.  S.  and  British  Columbia,  S.  to  Guate- 
mala, common  and  of  general  but  irregular  distribution,  c.hiefiy  in  woodland,  and  especially 
where  acorns,  upon  which  it  largely  subsists,  can  be  procured  ; sometimes  in  flocks  of  great 
extent.  Nest  very  slight  and  frail,  in  trees  and  bushes,  rarely  on  the  ground;  eggs  2,  on  our 
southern  border  only  one  as  a rule,  equal-ended,  white,  glistening,  averaging  1.60  X 1.15, 
ranging  from  1.75  X 1-20  down  to  1.45  X 1.10,  laid  in  almost  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
said  to  be  sometimes  carried  about  by  the  9 • 

C.  f.  vios'eae.  (To  Mr.  Viosca,  TJ.  S.  Consul,  La  Paz,  Lower  California.)  Viosca’s 
Pigeon.  Similar  to  C.  fasciata,  but  with  the  tail-band  wanting  or  only  faintly  indicated, 
the  general  coloration  lighter  and  more  uniform,  the  vinaceous  tints,  especially,  being  more  or 
less  replaced  by  bluish-ash.  Lower  California.  Brewst.  Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  86 ; Cocks, 
Key,  4th  ed,  1890,  p.  904 : A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  312  a. 

C.  flaviros'tris.  (Lat.  flavirosiris , yellow-billed ; flams,  yellow ; rostrum,  beak.)  Red- 
rilled  Pigeon.  Adult  f : Head,  neck,  and  breast  dark  purplish  wine-red,  with  a slight 
glaucous  overcast,  like  the  bloom  on  a grape  ; no  metallic  scales  on  neck.  Middle  wing- 
coverts  like  the  head.  Middle  of  back,  and  some  inner  wing-quills,  dark  olive-brown  with  a 
bronze-green  gloss.  Greater  wing-coverts,  lining  of  wings,  sides  of  body,  belly,  crissum,  and 
rump,  slate-colored,  sometimes  quite  sooty,  sometimes  more  bluish  ; tail  like  rump,  but  more 
blackish,  quite  uniform,  having  no  lighter  or  darker  bands.  Quills  of  wing  dark  slate  with 
narrow  pale  edging.  Bill  pink  for  basal  half,  rest  pale  horn-color ; feet  purplish-red,  with 
pale  claws;  eye-ring  red;  iris  orange.  Bill  and  feet  drying  an  uudefinablo  color.  Bill  re- 
markable for  forward  extension  of  feathers  onculmen,  to  within  0.50  of  tip,  covering  nasal  scale. 
Length  13.50-14.50 ; extent  23.00-25.00 ; wing  7.50-8.00  : tail  5.00-5.50 ; tarsus  0.87  ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  1.50.  9 aud  young  similar,  duller,  and  more  dilute  in  color,  the  wine-red 

and  slate-color  more  ashy.  Central  America,  Mexico,  Lower  California,  N.  to  Texas,  New 
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Mexico,  and  Arizona;  a dark,  richly  colored  Pigeon,  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Graude  during  most  of  the  year.  Nest  in  trees  and  hushes,  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  roots,  well- 
formed  for  a Pigeon’s;  egg  single,  in  all  instances  observed  in  the  U.  S.,  equal-ended,  glisten- 
ing white;  averaging  1.55  X 1-10;  laid  mostly  in  April,  May,  but  also  irregularly  in  other 
months.  ( C . erythrina  of  previous  editions  of  the  Key  — a name  I used  to  avoid  saying 
“ flavirostris  ” for  a bird  whose  bill  is  not  yellow,  though  the  red  may  fade  to  a dingy  yellow- 
ish in  dried  skins.) 

C.  leucoce'pbala.  (Gr.  Xfv/co'r,  leucos,  white;  K€(pa\r),  Jcephale,  head.)  White-crowned 
Pigeon.  Adult  $ 9 : Dark  slaty,  paler  below,  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  darkest.  Whole 
top  of  head  pure  white ; hind  neck  above  rich  maroon-brown,  lower  down  and  laterally  metallic 
golden-green,  each  feather  black-edged,  giving  the  appearance  of  scales.  Bill  and  feet  dark 
carmine  or  lake  red,  tip  of  former  bluish-white;  bill  drying  dusky  with  yellowish  tip,  feet 
dingy  yellowish.  Iris  yellow  or  white.  Length  13.00-14.00;  extent  23.00;  wing  7.50;  tail 
5.75.  9 only  duller  than  $.  West  Indies  and  Florida  Keys.  Nest  in  trees  and  bushes,  of 

twigs,  roots,  and  grasses;  eggs  2,  white,  1.45  X 1.05. 

C.  squamo'sa.  (Lat.  squamosa,  scaly  ; squama,  a scale.)  Squamous  Pigeon.  Adult  $: 
Head,  neck,  and  breast  rich  viuous  ; no  white  on  head ; sides  of  neck  metallic  violet,  each 
feather  distinctly  edged  with  velvety  maroon ; general  plumage  dark  plumbeous,  scarcely 
paler  below;  quills  with  narrow  light  edgiugs;  tail  dark  slate;  bill  lake  red,  tipped  with  yel- 
lowish white;  bare  skin  round  eyes  dull  red  with  a yellowish  bloom;  iris  with  scarlet  inner 
and  golden  outer  ring ; feet  lake  red  ; claws  dark  horn  color.  Length  about  14.00  ; wing  8.50 ; 
tail  6.00;  bill  0.62;  tarsus  1.08.  9 similar,  rather  smaller  and  duller.  Young:  brown,  with 

rufus  chestnut  tips  of  the  feathers.  West  Indies,  except  Jamaica  and  Bahamas;  casual  at 
Key  West,  Florida,  one  specimen,  adult  9?  Oct.  24,  1898  (Auk,  July,  1899,  p.  272). 
C.  corensis,  Temm.  1813,  nee  Jacq.  1784.  C.  squamosa,  Bonn.  Tabl.  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1790, 


p.  234. 

ECTOPIS'TES.  (Gr.  eVro7rioT^?,  ektopistes,  a wanderer;  very  appropriate.)  Passenger 
Pigeons.  Tail  long,  equal  to  wings,  cuneate,  of  12  tapering  acuminate  feathers,  parti- colored. 
Wing  acutely  pointed 
by  first  3 primaries, 
with  black  spots  on 
coverts.  Bill  small, 
with  culmen  less  than 
half  the  head,  short 
gonys,  feathered  far 
forward  between  the 
rami.  Tarsi  short, 
feathered  part  way 
down  in  front,  where 
scutellate,  but  not  in 
one  regular  row  of 
scales.  Lateral  toes 
unequal.  Sexes  un- 
like. 


Fig.  482.  — Passenger  Pigeon.  (From  Tenney,  after  Wilson.) 


E.  m ig r at  o ' r i u s. 

(Lat.  migratorius,  mi- 
gratory. Fig.  482.)  Passenger  Pigeon.  Wild  Pigeon.  Adult  Upper  parts,  includ- 
ing head  all  around,  slaty-blue,  bright  and  pure  on  head  and  rump,  shaded  with  olivaceous- 
gray  on  back  and  wings ; back  and  sides  of  neck  glittering  with  golden  and  violet  iridescence ; 
wing-coverts  with  velvety-black  spots.  Below,  from  throat,  light  purplish-chestnut,  paler 
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behind  and  fading  into  white  on  lower  belly  and  crissum.  Tibiae,  sides  of  body,  and  lining 
of  wings  like  upper  parts.  Quills  blackish,  with  rufous-white  edging.  Two  middle  tail-feath- 
ers blackish ; others  fading  from  pearly-bluish  into  white,  their  extreme  bases  with  black  and 
chestnut  spots.  Bill  black;  feet  lake  red,  drying  an  undefinable color;  iris  orange;  skin  about 
eye  red.  Length  about  17.00,  but  very  variable,  according  to  development  of  tail;  extent 
23.00-25.00;  wing  8.00-8.50;  tail  about  the  same,  the  lateral  feathers  graduated  rather  more 
than  half  its  length;  bill  0.75;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.25.  Adult  Upper 
parts,  wings,  and  tail,  as  in  below,  brownish-gray,  fading  posteriorly.  Young:  Like  9. 
but  still  duller  ; little  or  no  clear  slaty  except  on  rump  ; plumage  varied  with  white  crescentic 
edges  of  the  feathers,  especially  on  back  and  wings;  quills  edged  about  with  rufous;  most  of 
the  lateral  tail-feathers  gray.  “ Wanders  continually  iu  search  of  food  throughout  all  parts  of 
North  America  ; wonderfully  abundant  at  times  in  particular  districts ; ” chiefly,  however, 
woodland  of  North  America,  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  casually  only  W.  of  them.  We  do  not 
now  have  the  millions  that  the  earlier  writers  speak  of  in  the  Eastern  United  States  ; and  no 
contract  for  service  has  for  many  years  included  a clause  that  the  hireling  should  not  be  fed  too 
often  on  wild  Pigeons  or  salmon  ; but  I remember  one  great  flight  over  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  I was  a boy,  about  1858,  and  I witnessed  in  1873  another,  of  countless  thousands,  on 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  ; the  greatest  roosts  and  flights  we  now  (1897)  hear  of  are  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  though  some  of  the  birds  may  still  breed  iu  various  wooded  places 
all  along  our  northern  border  and  northward  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  Wild  Pigeon  seems  now 
a passenger  to  happier  hunting-grounds  than  it  or  the  Indian  has  ever  found  in  this  country, 
iu  the  wake  of  the  bison  and  the  fur  seal ; it  has  been  often  subjected  to  merciless  and  almost 
wanton  destruction  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a single  roost  in  a single  season ; and  if  it  is 
not  entirely  exterminated  soon,  it  will  be  only  because  there  are  too  few  left  to  pay  for  perse- 
cution. Nest  in  trees  and  bushes,  usually  a slight  frail  platform  of  twigs,  so  open  as  to  leave 
the  egg  visible  from  below.  Eggs  1 or  2,  equal-ended,  1.45  X 1-05. 


Subfamily  ZENAIDIN/E:  Cround  Doves. 

Feet  larger  than  iu  Columbince.  Tarsus  lengthened  to  exceed  lateral  toes,  entirely  naked 
and  scutellate  in  front  (scarcely  feathered  in  Scarda fella).  Tail-feathers  normally  12,  rarely 
14  or  more  ( Zenaidura  the  only  North  American  Pigeon  with  more  than  12).  Seven  North 
American  genera,  each  (excepting  Geotrygon)  of  a single  species  in  this  country.  (The  name 
of  the  subfamily  may  preferably  be  changed  to  Peristerince,  for  the  re;isou  that  the  generic 
name  Peristera  antedates  Zenaida .) 

Analysis  of  Genera . 


Tail  of  14  feathers,  long  and  wedge-shaped Zenaidura 

Tail  of  12  feathers. 

Outer  primary  attenuate,  bistoury-like Engyptila 

Outer  primary  normal. 

Tail  longer  than  wing,  double-rounded Scardafella 

Tail  about  equal  to  wing.  Tarsus  not  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw Geotrygon 

Tail  shorter  than  wing  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

No  blue-black  spot  nor  metallic  lustre  on  head  or  neck Columbignllina 

A blue-black  spot  and  metallic  lustre  on  head  or  neck. 

Black  spots  and  no  white  patch  on  wing Zenaida 

White  patch  and  no  black  spots  on  wing Melopelia 


ENGYP'TILA.  (Gr.  iyyvs,  eggus , narrow,  straitened ; tttiKov.  ptilon,  feather;  alludiug  to  the 
outer  primary.)  Pin-wing  Doves.  First  primary  abruptly  emargiuate,  attenuate  and  linear 
near  the  end.  Wings  of  moderate  length  ; 3d  and  4th  primaries  longest ; 1st  shorter  than  7th. 
Tail  much  shorter  than  wings,  rounded,  of  12  broad  feathers.  Tarsus  entirely  naked,  equalling 
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or  rather  exceeding  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal,  ends  of  their  claws  reach- 
ing about  opposite  base  of  middle  claw.  Hind  toe  shortest  of  all,  but  perfectly  incumbent. 
Bill  small  and  slender,  much  shorter  than  head.  A considerable  naked  space  about  eye,  thence 
extending  in  a narrow  line  to  bill.  Size  medium  or  rather  small.  Body  full  and  stout.  Color- 
ation subdued,  but  hind-head  and  neck  iridescent.  No  metallic  spots  ou  wing  or  head.  Lining 
of  wings  chestnut.  (Only  North  American  genus  with  attenuate  outer  primary.)  ( Leptotila ! 
Sw.  1837,  correctly  Leptoptila  G.  E.  Gkay,  1841,  antedated  by  Leptoptilos  Less.  1831,  a 
genus  of  Storks;  the  fact  that  Swainson  misspelled  it  does  not  justify  its  use  by  the  A.  0.  U. 
for  this  genus  of  Pigeons,  for  it  is  just  as  much  preoccupied  in  its  wrong  form  as  it  is  in  its 
right  form,  in  either  case  being  identically  the  same  word  as  Leptoptilos.  Engyptila  Sund. 
Tent.  1873,  p.  156,  and  of  2d— 4th  editions  of  the  Key;  I had  overlooked  this  name  when  I 
proposed  EEehmoptila  in  1878.  Homoptila  Salvad.  1871.) 

E.  fulvlventris  bracliyptera.  (Lat.  faints,  fulvous ; venter,  belly.  Gr.  /3 payer,  brachus, 
short;  Trrepov,  pteron,  wing.  Fig.  483.)  White-fkonted  Dove.  Adult  $■.  Upper  parts 


brownish-olive,  with  silky  lustre  (much  as  in  Coccyzus  americanus,  for  example).  Hind-head, 
nape,  and  back  aud  sides  of  neck  with  coppery-purplish  iridescence.  Top  of  head  of  a bluish 
or  glaucous  “ bloom,”  fading  to  creamy-white  on  forehead.  Under  parts  dull  white  or  whitish, 
more  or  less  shaded  with  olive-brown  on  sides,  deepening  on  fore-breast  and  jugulum  to  pale 
vinaceous  ; belly,  crissuin,  and  chin  quite  purely  white.  Wing-coverts  and  inner  quills  like 
back,  and  without  metallic  spots ; other  large  remiges  slaty-blackish,  with  very  narrow  pale 
edging  toward  the  end.  Under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  bright  chestnut.  Two  middle  tail- 
feathers  like  back  ; others  slaty-black,  tipped  with  white  in  decreasing  amount  from  the  outer 
ones  inward,  the  largest  white  tips  about  0.50  in  extent.  Bill  black.  Feet  carmine-red.  Iris 
yellow.  Bare  skin  around  eye  red  aud  livid  blue.  Length  12.00-12.50;  extent  19.00-19.50; 
wing  6.00-6.30 ; tail  4.25— 4.50;  bill  0.60-0.70;  tarsus  1.25-1.35;  middle  too  and  claw  rather 
less.  9 similar,  duller  everywhere,  and  especially  less  iridescent  on  the  nock.  Central 
America  and  Mexico  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas,  where  it  is  found  during  most  of  the 
year,  and  is  known  to  breed.  Nest  in  a bush,  large  for  a Pigeon’s,  of  sticks,  twigs,  and  weed- 
strips  ; eggs  2,  creamy  or  pale  huffy  white,  1.22  X 0.72.  This  bird  was  added  to  our  fauna  by 
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Sennett  (Coues,  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  July,  1877,  p.  82).  It  lias  an  extremely  unfortunate  synony- 
matic  record.  Besides  all  the  trouble  with  the  generic  name  (see  above),  it  bears  the  following  : 
Peristera  hrachyptera  G-  R.  Guay,  185(1,  a bare  name  having  no  standing  till  used  as  Leptoptila 
hrachyptera  by  Salvador!,  in  181)3,  for  the  stock  species.  Leptoptila  a Hi  from,  of  authors, 
not.  of  Be.,  whose  bird  turns  out  to  be  another  species.  JEchnwptUa  alii  from  Cocos,  1878. 
Engyptila  albifrons  Codes,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  507;  Kidgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  214; 
A.  0.  U.  List,  1886,  No.  318.  Leptoptila  fulviventris  Lawe.  1882,  and  EngyptQa  fulrirentris 
Lawr.  1885,  being  the  earliest  names  given  with  a description  to  the  stock  form  from  Yuca- 
tan, aud  our  bird  being  a subspecies  of  that,  it  becomes  fulviventris  hrachyptera  ; and  this 
phrase,  coupled  with  the  misspelled  generic  name  that  Swainson  gave  these  birds  in  1837,  pro- 
duces the  strictly  canonical  miracle  of  Leptotila  fulviventris  hrachyptera  (Salvad.),  A.  0.  U. 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No  318. 

ZENAIDU'RA.  ( Zenaida , nom.  propr.,  and  ovpa,  oura,  tail.)  PlN-TAlL  Doves.  Tail  long, 
about  equalling  wings,  cuneate,  of  14  narrow,  tapering,  obtuse-ended  feathers  (unique  among 
North  American  Columbiclce ).  Wings  pointed ; 2d  primary  rather  longest,  1st  and  3d  about 
equal  and  scarcely  shorter.  Tarsus  naked,  seutellate  in  front,  in  length  intermediate  between 
middle  and  lateral  toes  ; latter  of  unequal  lengths,  outer  shortest.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head, 
slender  and  weak,  the  feathers  running  out  far  between  the  raini.  A bare  circumorbital  space. 
Velvety  black  spots  on  head  and  wings.  Lining  of  wings  not  rufous.  Sexes  unlike.  There 
is  a curious  mimicry  of  Ectopistes  in  form  and  even  in  color  ; but  the  technical  characters  are 
widely  different. 

Z.  macrura.  (Gr.  parpos,  maCkros,  long,  and  ovpa,  oura,  tail.  Fig.  484.)  Carolina  Dove. 
Mourning  Dove.  Turtle  Dove.  Wild  Dove.  Adult  $:  Upper  parts,  including  middle 

tail-feathers,  grayish-blue  shaded  with  brown- 
ish-olive ; head  and  neck  ochrey-browu  overlaid 
with  glaucous  blue;  sides  of  neck  glittering 
with  golden  and  ruby  iridescence;  a violet- 
black  spot  under  ear-coverts.  Under  parts 
glaucous  - purplish,  changing  gradually  to 
ochraceous  on  belly  and  crissum,  to  bluish  on 
sides  and  under  wings,  to  whitish  on  chin ; 
the  purplish  tint  spreading  up  on  sides  and 
front  of  head  to  blend  with  the  glaucous-blue. 
Black  spots  on  some  of  the  scapulars  and 
wing-coverts,  most  of  which  are  colored  to  correspond  with  back,  the  larger  ones  being  rather 
bluish-plumbeous.  Lateral  tail-feathers  plumbeous-bluish,  crossed  with  a black  bar,  the  outer 
4 on  each  side  broadly  ended  with  white.  Bill  black  ; angle  of  mouth  carmine  ; iris  brown  ; 
bare  skin  around  eye  livid  bluish;  feet  lake-red,  drying  dull  yellowish.  Length  about  12.50: 
extent  about  18.00;  wing  5.75;  tail  the  same,  the  feathers  graduated  for  A its  length  ; oilmen 
0.60 ; tarsus  0.80 ; middle  toe  and  claw  1 .00.  Adult  9 : A little  smaller,  not  purplish  below, 
the  rich  color  replaced  by  grayish -brown,  like  back  but  paler;  head  and  neck  with  little  glau- 
cous blue  shade,  and  less  iridescent.  Young : Like  9 5 hut  at  an  early  age  the  velvety-black 
spots  and  iridescence  are  wanting,  and  the  general  tone  is  quite  gray ; many  feathers  with 
whitish  edging,  as  in  the  Wild  Pigeon,  with  which  not  only  the  colors  but  the  sexual  aud 
juvenile  differences  are  thus  closely  correspondent.  Temperate  N.  Am.,  N.  to  southern  British 
provinces,  most  widely  diffused  of  its  tribe,  abundant  in  most  localities,  in  some  swarming  — 
“ millions”  in  Arizona,  for  example.  S.  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama.  Irregularly  migra- 
tory, imperfectly  gregarious;  great  numbers  may  be  together,  but  scarcely  in  compact  flocks; 
breeds  throughout  its  North  American  range.  Terrestrial  rather  than  arboreal,  almost  always 
feeding  on  the  ground ; where  very  numerous,  they  become  familiar,  like  Blackbirds  in  the 


Fig.  484.  — Carolina  Dove,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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West.  Nest  iu  trees  (usually  low  down),  cactus  or  buslies,  or  on  ihe  ground  or  a cliff.  Eggs 
2,  or  only  1,  white,  equal-ended,  averaging  1.12  X 0.82;  2 or  even  3 broods  in  the  South. 
During  the  matiug  season,  where  these  birds  are  numerous,  their  cooing  resounds  on  every 
hand.  (Z.  carolinensis  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  of  most  authors,  after  Columba  caro- 
linensis Linn.  1700,  based  on  Catesbv,  pi.  24,  1754 ; C.  marginata  Linn.  1700,  based  on 
Edwards,  pi.  15,  1750;  C.  macroura  Linn.  1758,  in  so  far  as  based  on  Edwards.) 
ZENAI'DA.  (A  proper  name,  that  of  Zenaide,  cousin  and  wife  of  Prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte.) 
Love  Doves.  Tail  rounded,  shorter  than  wings,  of  12  feathers.  Wings  long,  pointed  by  2d 
and  3d  quills;  1st  little  shorter.  Bill  short,  slender,  black.  Feet  as  in  other  Zenaidince ; tarsus 
intermediate  in  length  between  middle  and  lateral  toes  ; those  of  unequal  length,  inner  a little 
the  longer.  Circuinorbital  space  little  bare.  Metallic  iridescence  on  neck ; blue-black  ear- 
spot,  aud  others  on  wings.  Sexes  similar.  (West  Indian  and  Tropical  American.) 

Z.  zenai'da.  Zenaida  Dove.  Adult  $ 9 : Olive-gray  with  a reddish  tinge  ; crown  and 
under  parts  vinaceous-red ; sides  and  axillars  bluish  ; a velvety-black  subauricular  spot,  and 
others  on  wing-coverts  aud  tertiaries ; secondaries  tipped  with  white ; neck  with  purplish 
metallic  lustre;  middle  tail-feathers  like  back,  others  bluish  with  whiter  tips,  a black  band 
intervening ; bill  black  with  crimson  corners  of  mouth  ; iris  brown ; feet  red ; claws  black. 
Length  10.00-11.00;  wing  6.00;  tail  4.00.  West  Indies,  Yucatan,  aud  Florida  Keys,  the 
latter  irregularly,  and  only  as  a rare  summer  visitor,  but  breeding.  Nest  usually  on  the 
ground;  eggs  2.  white,  1.25  X 0.95.  ( Z . amabilis  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  of  most 

authors;  Columba  zenaida  Bp.  1825.  According  to  Sharpe,  H.  L.  1898,  p.  76,  this  is  C. 
meridionalis  Lath.  1801,  wrongly  ascribed  to  “ New  Holland.”  Cf.  Salvad.  Br.  Mus.  Cat. 
xxi,  1893,  p.  641  ; Forbes  & Robins.,  Bull.  Liverp.  Mus.  i,  p.  36.) 

MELOPELI'A.  (Gr.  geKos,  melos,  melody ; mrAaa,  peleia,  a dove.)  White-winged  Doves. 
Tail  rounded,  shorter  than  wing,  of  12  broad,  rounded  feathers.  Wings  pointed  ; 1st,  2d,  aud 
3d  primaries  nearly  equal  and  longest.  Bill  slender  and  lengthened,  equalling  tarsus,  black. 
A large  bare  circuinorbital  space.  A blue-black  spot  below  auriculars,  but  none  on  wings ; 
neck  with  metallic  lustre.  A great  white  space  on  wing.  Feet  as  in  other  Zenaidince.  Sexes 
similar. 

31.  leucop'tera.  (Gr.  Xeuicdr,  leucos,  white;  TrTepuv,  pteron,  wing.)  White-winged  Dove. 
Singing  Dove.  Adult  Wing  with  a broad  white  bar  oblique  from  carpal  joint  to  ends  of 
longest  coverts,  continued  by  white  edging  at  and  near  ends  of  outer  webs  of  secondaries;  very 
conspicuous,  recognizable  at  gun-shot  range.  Lower  back  and  rump,  some  of  the  middle  cov- 
erts, lining  of  wings,  and  entire  under  parts  from  breast,  fine  light  bluish-ash.  Primaries 
blackish  with  narrow  white  edging.  Tail,  excepting  two  middle  feathers,  slaty-blue,  becoming 
gradually  slaty-black,  then  broadly  and  squarely  tipped  with  ashy-white.  General  color  of 
back,  lesser  wing-coverts,  inner  quills,  and  middle  tail-feathers,  olive-brown  with  some  lustre ; 
tail-feathers  browner ; top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  purplish-vinous  with  a slight  glaucous 
shade  ; sides  of  neck  iridescent  with  golden-green  ; a violet  or  steel-blue  spot  below  auriculars. 
Bill  black,  very  slender.  Length  11.25-12.25;  extent  19.00-20.00;  wing  6.00-6.50;  tail 
4.00-4.50;  bill  0.87;  tarsus  0.87;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.25.  9 scarcely  distinguishable, 

though  duller.  In  the  youngest,  the  white  wing-bar  appears,  though  there  is  little  or  no  pur- 
plish. or  iridescence,  or  blue-black  below  ears.  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  aud 
Lower  California,  and  southward  to  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  sometimes  N.  to 
Colorado  (Coues),  breeding  anywhere  along  our  southern  border,  and  abundant  in  suitable 
localities.  In  the  breeding  season,  March-June,  the  sonorous  cooing  of  this  Paloma  cantador, 
as  the  Mexicans  call  it,  is  incessant.  Nest  iu  bushes  and  low  trees,  slight  and  frail,  of  sticks 
and  weeds  ; eggs  2,  rarely  1,  white  or  creamy,  averaging  1.18  X 0.88,  or  a trifle  more. 
COLU3IBIGALLI'NA.  (Lat.  columba,  a dove,  pigeon,  and  gallina,  a hen  ; gallus,  a cock.) 
Dwarf  Doves.  Very  small.  Wings  short  and  broad,  with  elongated  inner  secondaries, 
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nearly  overreaching  primaries  in  the  folded  wing.  Tail  still  shorter  than  wing,  nearly  even, 
of  12  broad  feathers.  Bill  slender,  about  half  as  long  as  head,  mostly  yellow.  Feet  largely 
zenaidiue  ; tarsus  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw.  No  iridescence  nor  blue-black  spot  on 
head  ; such  spots  on  wings.  Sexes  unlike,  but  Arcades  umbo.  ( ChamapeUa  of  most  writers, 
and  in  all  previous  editions  of  the  Key;  but  unfortunately  the  miserable  word  Columbigallina 
Boie,  Isis,  1826,  p.  977,  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  law  of  priority,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  “ Columbigalline  ” of  the  mendacious  Le  Yaillant  was  a fictitious  African  bird, 
made  up  of  a tame  pigeon  artificially  fitted  with  caruncles,  later  type  of  the  bogus  jrenus  Ver- 
rulia : cf.  Sund.  Tent.  1872,  p.  98,  and  Coues,  Auk,  1897,  p.  215.) 

C.  passeri'na  terres'tris.  (Lat . passerina,  sparrow-like;  from  the  pygmy  stature;  hat.  ter- 
restris , terrestrial,  of  the  ground;  terra , the  earth,  land.  Fig.  485.)  Ground  Dove.  Adult 
Grayish-olive,  glossed  with  blue  on  hind  head  and  neck,  most  feathers  of  fore-parts  with 
darker  edges,  those  of  breast  with  dusky  centres.  Forehead,  sides  of  head  and  neck,  lesser 
wing-coverts  and  under  parts  purplish-red  of  variable  intensity,  paler  or  grayish  on  belly  and 
crissutn;  under  surface  of  wings  orange-brown  or  chestnut,  this  color  suffusing  quills  to  a great 
extent;  upper  surface  of  wings  sprinkled  with  lustrous  steel-blue  spots.  Middle  tail-feathers 
like  back,  others  plumbeous,  blackening  toward  ends,  with  paler  tips.  Feet  yellow;  bill  yel- 
low with  dark  tip.  Diminutive:  length  6.50-7.00 ; extent  10.00-1 1.00;  wing  3.50,  with  inner 
secondaries  nearly  as  long  as  primaries;  tail  2.75,  rounded;  bill  0.45;  tarsus  0.67  : middle  toe 
and  claw  0.75.  9 and  young  differ  as  those  of  the  Wild  Pigeon  and  Carolina  Dove  do,  the 

purplish  tints  being  replaced  by  gray  or  “ ashes  of  roses,”  the  very  young  bird  having  whitish 
skirting  of  the  feathers.  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  breeding  from  S.  Carolina  to  Lou- 
isiana, chiefly  coastwise;  N.  accidentally  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York  ; also  West 
Indies  and  northern  South  America ; common  on  its  U.  S.  range.  Nest  on  the  ground  or 
in  bushes  indifferently;  eggs  2,  white,  0.87  X 0.63,  mostly  laid  March  to  June,  in  some  cases 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  ( ChamapeUa  passerina  of  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key.) 
C.  p.  palles'cens.  (Lat.  pallescens,  bleaching.)  Mexican  Ground  Dove.  Scarcely  different ; 
described  as  paler.  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Baird,  1859  ; range  since  extended  to  include  the  Mexi- 
can border  of  the  U.  S.  from  Lower  California  to  Texas,  and  S.  coastwise  in  Mexico  to  Central 
America.  This  form,  which  I have  kept  in  all  editions  of  the  Key,  1872-95,  was  ignored  by 
most  writers  for  many  years,  but  has  lately  been  recognized  as  Columbigallina  passerina  pal- 
lescens  ; A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  cd.  1895,  No.  320  a : see  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  903. 
SCARDAFEL'LA.  (Italian,  signalizing  the  scaly  appearance  of  the  feathers,  due  to  their 
color.)  Shell  Doves.  Tail  of  peculiar  shape,  double-rounded,  mediau  and  lateral  feathers 
both  shorter  than  intermediate  ones;  all  narrow  and  tapering;  12  in  uumber.  Wings  as  in 
Columbigallina.  Bill  very  slender,  rather  long,  black.  Feet  not  typically  zenaidine;  tarsus 
very  short,  slightly  feathered  above.  No  blue-black  spots  on  head  or  wings ; no  iridescence 
on  neck.  Size  very  small.  Sexes  similar.  Remarkable  genus,  of  2 tropical  American  spe- 
cies, one  reaching  our  border. 

S.  in’ea.  (Inca  or  yncas , a Peruvian  title.)  Inca  Dove.  Scaled  Dove.  Adult  $ 9 : 
Above,  grayish-brown  with  the  usual  olive  shade,  anteriorly  also  with  a slight  “ ashes  of 
roses”  hue;  below,  pale  ashy-lilac,  changing  to  oehraccous  on  belly  and  crissnm  — nearly  all 
the  plumage  marked  with  black  crescentic  edges  of  the  feathers,  producing  the  shelly  or  scaly 
appearance,  which  becomes  indistinct  on  the  breast.  Primaries  and  their  coverts  chestnut, 
with  blackish  ends;  lining  of  wings  black  and  chestnut ; outer  secondaries  blackish  with  chest- 
nut central  areas,  gradually  diminishing  till  the  inner  secondaries  assimilate  with  color  of  back. 
Middle  tail-feathers  like  back;  3 lateral  ones  basally  plumbeous,  then  black,  then  broadly 
tipped  with  white — the  black  running  out  into  the  white  as  a shaft -line.  Iris  reddish  ; feet 
pale  pink.  Young  similar,  but  with  little  or  no  ashy-rosy,  and  sprinkled  with  white  on  upper 
parts.  Length  about  8.00;  wing  3.75;  tail  more;  bill  0.45;  tarsus  0.50;  middle  toe  and 
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Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Lower  California,  in  the  U.  S.  chiefly  along  the  border, 
where  common  in  some  places,  but  irregularly  distributed,  breeding  May-September.  Nest 
in  bushes,  fairly  well  built ; eggs  2,  white,  0.90  X 0.70  to  0.85  X 0.05. 


claw  0.87.  A very  pretty  little  Dove,  with  mahogany  wings  upholstered  in  shell-figured  ashes- 
of-roses  velvet ; a curious  miniature  of  the  Carolina  Dove  in  form.  Guatemala  and  Mexico  to 
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GEOTRY'GON,  (Gr.  yta,  gca,  the  earth;  rpvywv,  trugon,  a cooer.)  Lustre  Doves.  Tail 
about  as  long  as  wings,  little  rounded,  of  12  broad  rounded  feathers,  with  curved  shafts. 
Wings  short,  rounded;  3d  and  4th  quills  longest,  2d  and  4th  little  shorter,  1st  much  shorter. 
Feet  strongly  zenaidine  ; tarsus  not  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw;  still,  scutellate  in  front, 
and  hind  toe  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  middle,  perfectly  insistent.  Hill  rather  long  and 
stout;  frontal  feathers  obtuse  on  culmen.  Head  and  wings  without  blue-black  spots;  whole 
upper  partf  highly  lustrous.  Medium  size;  form  stocky,  somewhat  quail-like,  but  tail  long. 
Sexes  similar.  Approaching  Starnamas,  but  at  a distance.  West  Indian  and  Tropical 
American. 

G.  cliry'sia.  (Gr.  ypuo-i'oe,  chrusion,  a piece  of  gold.)  Key  West  Dove.  Bridled  Dove. 
Adult  £ 9 : Above,  vinaceous-red  with  highly  iridescent  lustre  of  various  tints,  amethystine  on 
the  back,  but  greenish  on  the  nape;  below,  pale  purplish  fading  to  creamy;  wings  and  tail 
mostly  cinnamon;  a white  infra-ocular  stripe,  and  below  this  a dark  malar  stripe,  bill  red; 

feet  pink;  iris  brown.  Length  11.00; 
wing  about  6.00 ; tail  about  5.00.  Cuba, 
Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  Key  West, 
Florida,  where  ouly  once  observed  of  late 
(Sept.  15,  1889.  See  Scott,  Auk,  Jau. 
1890,  p.  90),  though  seeming  to  have 
been  common  in  Audubon’s  time.  Nest- 
ing as  described,  not  peculiar ; eggs  2, 
pale  buff,  1.25  X 0.95,  laid  Feb. -July 
(in  Cuba).  G.  martinica  of  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Key,  as  of  most  authors  ; A. 
0.  U.  Check  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  [322.] ; 
but  the  bird  which  visits  Cuba  proves  to 
be  the  somewhat  different  G.  chrysia  Bp. 
Cousp.  ii,  1854,  p.  72;  Salvad.  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxi,  1893,  p.  571  ; A.  0.  U. 
Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  126, 
No.  [322.]. 

G.  monta'na.  (Lat.,  inhabiting  moun- 
tains.) Ruddy  Dove.  Mountain 
Dove.  Adult  £ 9 : Closely  resembling 
G.  chrysia  (and  G.  martinica ) ; less  bril- 
liantly amethystine,  and  of  nearly  or 
quite  uniform  tint  over  all  the  upper  parts,  which  may  be  called  purplish-rufous : under  parts 
similar,  not  paling  to  creamy  or  white  on  the  throat  and  vent,  but  to  tawny  buff;  no  white 
infra-ocular  bar,  but  two  poorly  defined  dark  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  throat  and  head.  Young 
dark  brown  with  an  olive  cast  above,  and  usually  some  rusty  markings,  more  rufous  and  buffy 
on  the  lower  parts;  quills  more  extensively  dusky  than  iu  the  adults.  Smaller  than  chrysia 
and  martinica:  wing  under  6.00;  tail  under  4.00.  Eggs  1.10  X 0.85,  rounded  oval,  pale 
creamy  or  salmon  buff.  A long  and  well-known  inhabitant  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America, 
including  the  West  Indies,  N.  to  E.  Mexico  and  Cuba,  taken  at  Key  West,  Florida,  Dec.  8, 
1888  : see  Scott,  Auk,  April,  1889,  p.  160,  and  July,  1889,  p.  246.  Columba  montana, 
Linn.  1758;  Gcoirygon  Montana , Bp.  Consp.  Av.  II,  1854,  p.  72;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed. 
1890,  p.  904;  A.  0.'  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [322.  1.]. 
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Subfamily  STARNCENADIN/E  : Quail  Doves. 

See  p.  709.  Hallux  not  perfectly  insistent ; short,  only  about  ^ as  long  as  middle  toe  and 
claw.  Feet  large  and  stout ; tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe,  entirely  bare  of  feathers  even  on 
the  joint,  completely  covered  with  small  hexagonal  scales.  With  cueea,  but  without  oil-gland 
or  ambiens  muscle,  the  reverse  of  ZenaidincE,  of  which  it  is  a remarkable  outlying  form,  grad- 
ing toward  gallinaceous  birds  in  structure  and  habits  ; like  some  Partridges,  even  to  the  special 
head-markings.  Including  oue  isolated  American  genus  and  species,  not  referable  to  any 
established  Old  World  group. 

STARNCE'NAS.  ( Starna , name  of  a genus  of  partridges;  Gr.  olvds,  (Enas,  a dove.)  Quail 
Doves.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing : Bill  short,  stout ; frontal  feathers  projected  in  a point 
on  culmen.  Wings  short,  broad,  vaulted  and  much  rounded ; 1st  primary  reduced.  Tail 
short,  broad,  nearly  even.  Size  medium;  whole  form  and  appearance  quail-like.  West 
Indian. 

S.  eyanoce'phala.  (Gr.  Kvavds,  kuanos,  blue ; KOpaKr/,  kephale,  head.  Fig.  486.)  Blue- 
headed Quail  Dove.  Crown  rich  blue  bounded  by  black ; a white  stripe  under  eye,  meeting 
its  fellow  on  chin ; throat  black,  bordered  with  white.  Geueral  color  olivaceous-chocolate 
above,  purplish-red  below,  lighter  centrally.  Length  11.00;  wing  5.50 ; tail  4.50.  Cuba; 
Florida  Keys,  rare  or  casual,  and  not  observed  there  of  late  years  ; apparently  also  decreasing 
in  Cuba.  Nest  in  bushes,  April  and  May;  eggs  2,  white  or  buffy,  1.40  X 1.05. 


Order  GALLING:  Gallinaceous  Birds;  Fowls. 

Equivalent  to  the  old  order  Rasores,  exclusive  of  Pigeons  — this  name  being  derived  from 
the  characteristic  habit  of  scratching  the  ground  in  search  of  food  ; connecting  the  lower  ter- 
restrial Pigeons  with  the  higher  members  of  the  great  Plover-Snipe  group.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  shades  into  the  Columbce  so  perfectly  that  Huxley  has  proposed  to  call  the  two  together  the 
“ Gallo-columbine  series;”  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  its  genera  show  a strong  plover-ward 
tendency,  and  have  even  been  placed  in  Limicolcs.  I have  already  (p.  706)  noted  the  inoscu- 
lation of  GallincE  with  Columbce  by  means  of  the  grouse-like  Pigeons,  Plerocletes  ; it  remains 
to  indicate  the  limits  of  GallincE  in  other  directions,  by  referring  to  two  remarkable  groups,  one 
represented  by  Opistlwcomus  alone,  the  other  consisting  of  Heinipods  or  Twrnices.  Both  of 
these  have  usually  been  wrongly  referred  to  GallincE. 

1.  The  wonderful  Hoatzin  of  Guiana,  Opistliocomus  cristatus,  is  one  of  the  most  isolated 
and  puzzling  forms  in  ornithology,  sometimes  placed  near  MusopliagidcB,  but  assigned  by 
maturer  judgment  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  fowls,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  as  an 
independent  order  Opisthocomi,  sole  relict  of  an  ancestral  type.  The  sternum  and  shoulder- 
girdle  are  anomalous  ; the  keel  is  cut  away  in  front;  the  furcula  auchylose  with  the  coracoids 
(very  rare)  and  with  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  (unique)  ; the  digestive  system  is  scarcely 
less  singular;  the  clawed  digits  persist  separate  for  some  time  ; and  other  characters  are  re- 
markable. On  the  whole,  this  bird  suggests  the  Jurassic  A rchccopteryx,  and  some  have  hinted 
at  a primary  division  of  living  Aves  for  its  sole  accommodation. 

2.  The  Bush-quails  or  Button-quails  of  the  Old  World,  Turnicidce,  differ  widely  from 
Gallina;,  resembling  Grouse-pigeons  and  Tinamous  in  some  respects,  and  related  to  Plovers  in 
others.  A singular  character  is  a lack  of  the  extensive  vertebral  anchyloses  usual  iu  birds,  all 
the  vertebral  remaining  distinct.  The  palatal  structure  is  curiously  like  that  of  Passeres 
(regithognathous).  The  crop  is  said  to  be  wanting  iu  some;  as  is  also  the  hind  toe  (except  in 
Pedionomus ),  and  one  carotid.  The  nature  is  ptilopsedic  and  pnucoeial  ; eggs  3-5,  spotted. 
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There  are  some  20  species  of  the  wide-ranging  principal  genus,  Turnix,  and  the  single  Austra- 
lian Pedionomus  torquatus.  The  singular  Ortyxelm  meiffreni  is  ranged  here  by  some  authors, 
by  others  referred  to  the  IAmicolce.  Late  studies  of  the  group  have  resulted  in  the  view  that  it 
should  represent  a distinct  order,  IIemipodii  or  Turnices. 

Elimination  of  these  non-confonnable  elements  renders  the  Gallince  susceptible  of  much 
better  definition,  as  follows  : — 

Bill  generally  short,  stout,  convex,  with  obtuse  vaulted  tip,  not  constricted  in  continuity, 
wholly  hard  and  corneous  except  in  the  nasal  fossa.  Tomia  of  upper  mandible  overlapping 
lower  ; culinen  high  on  forehead,  the  frontal  feathers  there  forming  a re-entrance,  with  more 
or  less  salience  on  both  sides.  Nostrils  scaled  or  feathered,  in  a short  abrupt  fossa.  Legs 
usually  feathered  to  suffrago,  often  to  toes,  sometimes  to  claws.  Hallux  never  absent,  elevated 
(except  in  Cracidce  and  Megapodidce),  normally  shorter  than  anterior  toes.  Tarsus  generally 
broadly  scutellate,  when  not  feathered.  Front  toes  commonly  webbed  at  base.  Claws  blunt, 
little  curved.  Wings  short,  strong,  vaulted.  Rectrices  commonly  more  than  12  (not  more  in 
Cracidce).  Head  aud  brain  small  in  proportion  to  body,  as  in  Pigeons.  Plumage  with  after- 
shafts.  Wings  quintocubital.  Oil-gland  tufted,  nude,  or  absent.  Carotids  two  (except  in 
Megapodidce).  No  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles  as  a rule.  Sternum  generally  deeply  doubly- 
notched,  external  xiphoid  process  flaring  out  over  the  ribs,  its  end  expanded  ; furculum  with  a 
hypocleidium.  Palate  schizognathous.  Nasal  bones  liolorhinal.  True  basipterygoid  proc- 
esses absent,  but  represented  by  sessile  facets  situated  far  forward  on  the  basisphenoidal  n>s- 
trum.  Angle  of  mandible  produced  into  a recurved  process.  Cervical  vertebrae  16.  Pectoral 
muscles  3 ; the  2d  extensive  : femoroeaudal  variable  ; accessory  femorocaudal,  semitendinosus, 
accessory  semitendinosus,  ambieus  and  expansor  of  the  secondaries  present.  Feet  desmopelmous 
in  the  usual  way.  Intestinal  ceeca  extensive ; gizzard  muscular  ; crop  large ; gall  bladder 
present.  Nature  prsecocial  aud  ptilopsedic,  typically  polygamous;  eggs  numerous.  Chiefly 
terrestrial. 

The  order  thus  defined  is  equivalent  to  Alectoromorplice  of  Huxley  (1867),  minus  Ptero- 
cletes  and  Hemipodii.  The  birds  composing  it  fall  into  two  series  or  suborders,  according  to 
structure  of  feet  aud  more  essential  characters. 

Suborder  PERISTEROPODES : Pigeon-toed  Fowls. 

( Suborder  Penelopes,  A.  0.  U.) 

Framed  to  accommodate  Old  World  Megapodidce,  or  Mound-birds,  and  American  Cracidce, 
or  Curassows. 

The  Mound-birds,  Megapodidce,  as  the  name  implies,  have  large  feet,  with  lii tie-curved 
claws,  and  lengthened  insistent  hallux.  They  share  this  last  feature  with  Cracidce  (beyond)  ; 
and  the  osseous  structure  of  these  two  families,  except  as  regards  pueumaticity,  is  strikingly 
similar.  Both  show  a modification  of  the  sternum,  the  inner  oue  of  the  two  notches  being  less 
instead  of  more  than  half  as  deep  as  the  sternum  is  long,  as  in  typical  Gallince.  The  oil-gland 
is  nude  (tufted  in  Cracidce).  The  wing  is  aquintocubital  (contrary  to  the  rule  in  Gallince). 
Megapods  do  not  incubate,  but  bury  their  eggs  in  the  ground ; the  young  pass  through  the 
downy  stage  in  the  egg,  hatching  with  true  feathers  and  able  to  fly  almost  immediately 
(p.  232).  They  are  confined  to  Australia,  Oceania,  and  the  East  Iudies;  Mrgapodius  is  the 
principal  genus,  of  12  or  more  species  ; others  are  Lcipoa  ocdlata  of  Australia  ; Talegallus 
cuvieri  and  other  Papuan  species  ; Catheturus  lathami  of  Australia ; the  Papuan  JEpypodins. 
bruijni  and  sE.  arfakianus ; with  Megaccphulon  madeo,  the  mallee-bird  of  Celebes. 
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Family  CRACID.iE:  Curassows,  Guans,  etc. 

This  type  is  peculiar  to  America,  where  it  may  he  considered  to  represent  Megapodidcc, 
though  differing  so  much  in  habit  and  general  appearance.  The  affinities  of  the  two  have  been 
indicated,  aud  some  essential  characters  noted ; they  are  contrasted  by  Beddard  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  shorter  hind  toe,  tufted  oil-gland,  two  carotids,  generally  coiled  trachea,  and 
absence  of  biceps  slip,  iu  Cracidce.  According  to  latest  authorities  on  the  family,  it  is  divisible 
into  three  subfamilies : Cracimte,  Curassows  and  Hoecos,  with  4 genera,  Crax,  Nothocrax, 
Mitua,  and  Pauxis,  whereof  the  first  named  has  10  species,  the  second  one,  the  third  three, 
and  the  fourth  one,  or  15  altogether;  Oreophasince,  with  a single  genus  and  species,  Oreophasis 
derbianus,  and  the 

Subfamily  PENELOPIN./E  : Cuans, 

with  6 or  7 genera  and  many  species,  one  of  which  reaches  our  border.  None  of  the  Penelo- 
pince  are  helmeted,  or  have  other  hard  outgrowths  or  curly  feathers  on  the  head,  but  they  are 
mostly  wattled,  with  more  or  less  of  the  throat  bare  ; in  all,  the  inner  web  of  the  1st  primary  is 
more  or  less  emarginate.  Extralimital  genera  are  Penelope , Penelopina,  Pipile,  Aburria,  and 
Ghamcepetes. 

OR/TALIS.  (Gr.  opraXls,  ortalis,  a pullet.)  Guans.  Head  crested;  its  sides,  and  strips 
on  chin,  naked,  but  no  median  wattle.  Tarsi  naked,  scutellate  before  and  behind,  with  small 
scales  between  the  seutellar  rows.  Hind  toe  insistent,  about  | the  middle  toe.  Tail  gradu- 
ated, ample,  fan-shaped,  longer  than  the  much  rounded  wings,  of  12  broad,  obtuse  feathers. 
Wings  short,  concavo-convex,  with  abbreviated  outer  primaries ; secondaries  reaching  about 
to  ends  of  longest  primaries  wheu  the  wing  is  folded.  Bill  slender  for  a gallinaceous  bird, 
without  decided  frontal  antiae.  Coloration  greenish.  Sexes  alike.  In  some  points  of  size, 
shape,  and  genera!  aspect,  there  is  a curious  superficial  resemblance  between  this  genus  and 
Geococcyx,  though  the  two  genera  belong  to  different  orders  of  birds. 

O.  ve'tula  maccal'li.  (Lat.  vetula,  a little  old  woman.  To  Geo.  A.  McCall.)  Texan 
Guan.  Chachalaca.  Dark  glossy  olivaceous,  paler  and  tinged  with  brownish-yellow  be- 
low, plumbeous  on  head  ; tail  lustrous  green,  tipped  with  grayish-white  except  on  middle  pair 
of  feathers;  bill  and  feet  plumbeous;  iris  brown.  Length  22.00-24.00  ; extent  24.00-28.00  ; 
wing  7.50-9.00 ; tail  9.00-11.00 ; tarsus  2.00  or  more  ; middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same. 
9 similar.  Downy  young  : Above,  mixed  brown,  ashy  and  tawny,  with  a black  central  stripe 
from  bill  to  tail ; below  white,  ashy  on  jugulum.  Mexico  to  Texas  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  abounding  in  some  localities.  A notable  bird,  unlike  anything  else  in  this  country. 
Easily  domesticated,  said  to  be  used  as  a game  fowl.  Very  noisy  in  the  breeding  season, 
April-June,  reiterating  the  syllables  cha-cha-lac  iu  a loud  hoarse  tone.  Nest  in  bushes,  a 
slight  structure ; eggs  3-4,  rarely  5,  with  a thick,  granular,  and  very  hard  shell,  like  a Guinea 
Fowl’s,  oblong-oval,  buff-colored  or  creamy-white,  large  for  the  bird,  averaging  2.35  X 1-65. 

Suborder  ALECTOROPODES  : True  Fowls. 

( Suborder  Piiasiani,  A.  0.  U.) 

The  birds  of  this  suborder  are  more  or  less  perfectly  terrestrial ; legs  of  mean  length,  and 
stout ; toes  4,  3 in  front,  generally  connected  by  basal  webbing  but  sometimes  free,  and  one 
behind,  always  short  and  elevated.  Tibiae  rarely  naked  below;  tarsi  often  feathered,  as  the 
toes  also  sometimes  are ; but  ordinarily  both  these  are  naked,  scutellate  and  reticulate,  and 
often  developing  processes  (spurs)  of  horny  substance  with  a bony  core,  like  horns  of  cattle. 
Bill  as  a rule  short,  stout,  convex,  obtuse;  never  cered,  nor  extensively  membranous;  the  base 
of  culmen  parts  prominent  antiae,  which  frequently  fill  the  nasal  fossae  ; when  naked  the  nos- 
trils show  a superincumbent  scale.  The  head  is  frequently  naked,  wholly  or  partly,  and  often 
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develops  remarkable  fleshy  processes.  The  quintocabital  wings  are  short,  stout,  and  concavo- 
convex,  conferring  power  of  rapid,  whirring,  hut  an  protracted  flight.  The  tail  varies  ex- 
tremely; it  is  very  small  in  some  genera,  enormously  developed  in  others;  the  rectrices  vary 
in  number,  but  are  commonly  more  thau  12.  The  sternum  shows  a peculiar  conformation  ; 
the  posterior  notches  seen  in  most  birds  are  inordinately  enlarged,  so  that  the  bone,  viewed 
vertically,  seems  in  most  of  its  extent  to  be  simply  a narrow  central  projection  or  keel,  the 
lophosteon,  with  two  long  processes  on  each  side,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  simply  directed 
backward,  but  the  other  is  flaring  and  hammer-shaped.  There  are  other  distinctive  osteologi- 
cal  characters,  as  already  noted.  The  digestive  system  presents  an  ample  special  crop,  a highly 
muscular  gizzard,  and  large  cceca.  The  inferior  larynx  is  always  devoid  of  intrinsic  muscles  ; 
the  structure  of  the  trachea  varies  with  the  genera,  presenting  some  curious  modifications. 
There  are  after-shafts,  and  a circlet  around  the  oil-gland.  Alectoropodes  are  praecocial  and 
ptilopaedic.  A part  of  them  are  polygamous  — a circumstance  shown  in  its  perfection  by  the 
sultan  of  the  dung-hill  with  his  disciplined  harem;  and  in  all  such,  the  sexes  are  conspicuously 
dissimilar.  The  rest  are  monogamous,  and  the  sexes  of  these  are  as  a rule  nearly  or  quite 
alike.  The  eggs  are  very  numerous,  usually  laid  on  the  ground,  in  a rude  nest,  or  none.  The 
suborder  is  cosmopolitan ; but  most  of  its  groups  have  a special  geographical  distribution.  Its 
great  economic  importance  is  perceived  in  all  forms  of  domestic  poultry,  and  principal  game- 
birds of  various  countries  ; and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  — some  of  these  birds  offer  the  most 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  class. 

Genetically,  Fowls  are  nearer  than  most  birds  to  a generalized,  old-fashioned  type.  They 
have  relations  in  the  curiously  ostrich-like  Tinainous  of  South  America  (Tinamidcc  or  Crgp- 
turi ),  the  Hoatziu  ( Opisthocomus ),  and  other  antique  relicts.  Notice  a quarter-grown  Turkey 
with  this  idea  in  mind,  and  you  will  hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  looks  like  an  Ostrich  in 
miniature. 

Leading  types  of  existing  Alectoropod  Gallini e are  : (1)  the  Quail  or  Partridge  ; (2)  the 
Grouse  ; (3)  the  Domestic  Cock ; (4)  the  Turkey ; (5)  the  Guinea  Fowl ; respectively  the 
bases  of  the  families  (1)  Perdicidce,  (2)  Tetraonidee,  (3)  PhasianidcB , (4)  Meleagrididts,  (5) 
Numididce.  Quail  or  Partridges,  and  Grouse,  are  indigenous  to  both  hemispheres;  the 
Pheasant  family  is  confiued  to  the  Old  World,  but  some  species  have  been  introduced  and 
naturalized  in  the  United  States;  Turkeys  are  peculiar  to  America.  Guinea  Fowl  or  Pintados 
are  an  African  and  Madagascarian  family,  of  which  one  species,  Numida  meleagris,  is  com- 
monly seen  in  domestication.  There  are  6 species  of  this  genus,  in  some  of  which  the  trachea 
is  convoluted  in  an  appendage  of  the  furculum  ; the  frontal  bone  develops  a process  to  support 
a fleshy  process  on  the  head,  which  is  naked,  wrinkled,  and  bristly  ; the  very  short  tail  has  16 
feathers,  and  is  carried  downward  ; there  are  wattles,  but  no  spurs.  Guttcra  is  the  genus  of 
crested  Pintados,  spurless,  with  16  rectrices ; there  are  4 species,  as  G-  cristata.  Phasidus 
niger  is  the  Black  Guinea  Fowl,  with  14  rectrices,  the  $ with  blunt  spurs.  Agdastes  melea- 
grides  has  also  spurs  and  14  rectrices.  In  the  remarkable  Acryllium  vulturinus  the  tarsi  of 
the  $ bear  several  knobs,  the  long  cuneate  tail  has  16  rectrices,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
resemble  the  hackles  of  the  Domestic  Cock.  The  Pintado  family  is  characterized  by  a pecul- 
iarity of  the  principal  metacarpal  bone,  which  has  no  backward  process,  and  by  the  outward 
inclination  of  the  costal  processes  ; it  is  thought  by  some  to  furnish  a link  between  Peristcro- 
podca  and  Alectoropodes.  The  other  four  families  are  fully  treated  beyond. 

Family  PHASIANIDiE : Pheasants,  etc. 

The  most  magnificent  family  of  typical  Gallitue,  of  which  the  Domestic  Cock  is  a charac- 
teristic example.  The  tarsi  and  toes,  the  nasal  fossa?,  and  usually  some  of  the  head,  if  not  the 
whole,  are  naked,  and  often  furnished  with  fleshy  outgrowths,  as  combs,  wattles,  horns,  ear- 
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lappets,  dewlaps,  etc. ; some  of  these  caruncular  formations  are  of  fixed  size  and  shape;  others 
are  of  a soft  erectile  tissue,  which  varies  in  dimensions  with  sexual  excitement;  iu  some  cases 
there  is  a special  bony  support  of  such  protuberauce.  The  head  is  often  crested  with  feathers 
of  ordinary  character,  or  again  of  special  shape  or  texture.  The  tarsi  commonly  develop  spurs, 
especially  in  the  $ , sometimes  also  in  the  9 j these  spurs  are  as  a rulo  one  on  each  foot,  but 
may  be  two,  three,  or  more.  The  feet  are  never  feathered  below  the  suffrago,  excepting  in 
some  artificial  varieties  of  the  Domestic  Cock.  The  claws  are  always  fairly  developed  (that 
of  the  hallux  is  sometimes  rudimentary  or  defective  in  Perdiciclcc) , and  the  most  characteristic 
habit  of  these  birds,  as  of  other  Gallincc , is  to  scratch  the  ground  for  food;  they  are  thus 
rasorial.  The  general  plumage,  though  so  often  extremely  brilliant,  is  rather  dry  and  hard  ; 
the  birds  do  not  wash  in  water,  but  take  sand-baths  ; whence  Pulveratores  as  a name  of  their 
order.  The  wings  are  of  moderately  variable  shape,  only  presenting  an  extraordinary  figure 
in  the  Argus  Pheasants,  which  have  the  secondaries  enormously  elongated.  Excepting  in  the 
genus  Phasianus  itself,  the  1st  primary  is  short  — shorter  than  the  10th;  and  this  seemingly 
trivial  character  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  one  that  can  be  found  to  separate  the  Phasi- 
anidce  as  a family  from  the  Perdicidcc  (see  beyond  under  head  of  the  latter  family).  The  most 
variable  member  iu  Phasianidcc  is  the  tail,  which,  taken  either  with  or  without  its  coverts, 
has  an  extraordinary  development  in  many  of  the  genera.  Thus,  in  the  Peacock,  Pavo  cris- 
tatus,  the  tail-coverts  form  a superb  train,  capable  of  being  erected  and  spread  into  a disc,  the 
most  gorgeous  object  in  ornithology ; in  the  Argus  Pheasants  the  middle  reetrices  are  ex- 
tremely elongate;  in  the  Reeves’  Pheasant  the  length  of  the  tail  is  very  great.  The  com- 
pressed or  folded  tail  of  domestic  poultry  is  familiar,  yet  it  is  a rare  formation,  except  in  the 
present  family.  The  number  of  reetrices  is  more  variable  than  in  any  other  family  of  birds, 
and  even  differs  in  opposite  sexes  of  some  species.  These  feathers  run  from  12  to  20  in  most 
genera,  but  there  are  only  10  iu  Oplirysia  (if  really  belonging  here),  while  in  Lobiophasis  there 
are  28  9-32  $ . In  general  the  Phasianidcc  are  polygamous  ; the  outward  marks  of  sex  are 
strong,  as  a rule,  the  female  lacking  any  extraordinary  development  of  plumage,  the  spurs, 
etc. ; but  in  some  cases  the  sexes  are  quite  similar. 

Phasianidcc  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  and  are  specially  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied in  Asia ; the  number  of  species  now  known  is  nearly  100,  usually  referred  to  about  45 
genera. 

Subfamily  PHASIANIN>E:  Pheasants, 

including  the  Pea-fowl,  the  Domestic  Cock,  and  all  the  birds  to  which  the  name  Pheasant  is 
properly  applicable.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  richness  of  this  group  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  discovery  of  strange  types  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  elsewhere.  The  subfamily 
has  not  hitherto  figured  in  the  Key;  but  more  than  one  species  of  Phasianus  has  of  late  been 
introduced  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States;  and  iu  giving  this  genus  a place  I may  note 
some  of  the  leading  types  of  the  subfamily.  At  the  head  of  the  series,  at  least  in  size  and 
showiness,  stands  the  Peacock,  Pavo  cristatus,  native  of  India,  now  domesticated  all  over  the 
world.  The  true  reetrices  are  only  20,  the  coverts  forming  the  voluminous  train  of  the 
P.  muticus  is  the  only  other  well-established  species  of  Pavo.  Argusianus  is  the  genus  of 
Argus  Pheasants  of  two  or  three  species  from  the  Malay  countries,  etc.,  with  the  inordinately 
long  secondaries  and  middle  tail-feathers  of  the  £ , and  much  of  the  plumage  eyed.  Bhein- 
hardtius  ocellatus  of  Tonkin  shares  the  long  tail  of  the  last  named,  but  not  the  exaggerated 
secondaries;  in  both,  the  reetrices  are  12.  The  several  species  of  Polyplcctron , widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Orient,  have  two  or  three  spurs  on  each  foot  in  the  $ , and  ocellated  tail-feathers, 
20-24  in  number;  P.  cliinquis  and  P.  bicalcaratum  are  examples.  Tin;  genus  Chalcurus,  of  one 
Sumatran  species,  is  related  to  these,  but  lacks  ocelli,  and  the  tail  is  very  long,  as  iu  ordinary 
Pheasants.  The  genus  Gallas  includes  the  Jungle-fowl,  from  which  the  familiar  cock  and 
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hen  of  the  poultry  yard  have  been  developed  in  all  their  astonishing  variation  under  artificial 
conditions.  Were  these  normal,  they  would  constitute  several  good  genera.  The  technical 
generic  characters  are  the  peculiarly  folded  tail  of  14-16  feathers,  the  hackles  of  the  neck  and 
rump,  the  spurs,  wattles,  and  comb.  The  established  wild  species  are  4 : G.  galltts,  bankira, 
or  ferrugineus,  G.  lafayettci,  G.  sonnerati,  and  G.  varius  ; they  are  wide  ranging  in  Asia  and 
many  of  its  islands,  and  the  first  named  is  supposed  to  be  the  main  origin  of 
our  poultry.  The  Macartneys  are  several  species  of  the  genus  Lophura,  with 
the  16-feathered  tail  compressed  as  in  Callus , a peculiar  crest,  and  spurs ; 
the  plumage  is  extremely  brilliant,  as  in  the  fire-backed  Pheasant,  L.  ignita. 
This  is  the  genus  ofteuer  called  Euplocomus  ; one  of  its  species,  L.  diardi,  is 
the  type  of  Diardigallus.  The  Painted  or  Golden  and  Amherstiau  Pheas- 
ants, Chrysolophus  pictus  and  C.  amhersticr,  are  singularly  beau- 
tiful birds,  eveu  among  their  showy  kind,  having  a long  vaulted 
tail  of  18  feathers,  and  iu  the  $ a full  crest,  a peculiar 
erectile  cape  or  frill  on  the  neck,  and  a pair  of  spurs ; 
they  are  often  seen  in  confinement,  far  from  their  Tibe- 
tan and  Chinese  homes.  The  Pucras  are  six  or  more 
Asiatic  species  of  the  genus  Puerasia,  as  P.  macrolopha 
with  long  cuneate  tail  of  1G  feathers,  and  in 
the  $ a long  crest,  besides  peculiar  ear-tufts, 
aud  a pair  of  spurs.  Puerasia  nipedensis  is 
the  type  of  a geuus  Gallopliasis,  and  one  of 
several  species  which  share  with  some  of  the 
members  of  Geniueus  the  name  of  Ka- 
leege  or  Kalij  Pheasant.  The  genus 
Gennceus,  usually  called  Nycthemerus, 
includes  the  Silver  Pheasant  G.  nycthe- 
merus, mostly  white  above  aud  black  be- 
low, with  a pair  of  spurs,  a crest, 
and  long  compressed  tail  of  16 
feathers ; others  are  the  white- 
crested  G.  albocristatus ; the  Xe- 
paul  Pheasant,  G.  leucomclanus  ; 
Sylhet  Pheasant,  G.  liorsfiddi ; 
Pheasaut  related  to  these,  if  not 
The  Cheer  or  Wallich’s  Pheasant 
related  to  Phasianus  proper.  In 
is  peculiarly  long  and  loose,  with 
and  full  rounded  tail  of  “20-24 
5,  C.  tibetanum , C.  leucurum,  C. 
habit  high  mountains,  and  are 
of  all  Pheasants  is  the  lately  dis- 


Fio.  4S7.  — English  Pheasant,  Phasianus  colchicus. 
(From  Dixon.) 


the  Chittygong  Pheasant,  G.  muthura  ; the 
the  Lineated,  G.  lineatus,  etc.  A Formosan 
of  the  same  genus,  is  Hierophasis  swinhoei. 
is  Catreus  wullichi,  of  the  Himalayas,  closely 
the  geuus  Crossoptilon  of  interior  Asia  the  plumage 
curly  feathers  on  the  head,  ear-tufts,  a pair  of  spurs, 
feathers  ; of  these  Eared  Pheasants  the  species  are 
mantchuricum,  C.  auritum,  and  C.  harmani ; all  in- 
called  Snow  Pheasants.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
covered  Lobiophasis  bulweri  of  Borneo,  the  £ of  which  has  three  pairs  of  fleshy  lappets  ou  the 
head,  a pair  of  spurs,  and  32  rectrices  — 28  in  the  9 • In  the  three  species  of  A com  us,  the  short 
compressed  tail  has  14  rectrices,  and  there  are  spurs  in  both  sexes ; A.  erythrophthalmus  is  Ma- 
layan, A.  pyronotus  inhabits  Borneo,  and  A.  inomatus  is  Sumatran.  The  refulgent  Impeyans 
or  Monauls  constitute  the  genus  Lophophorus,  with  a moderate  rounded  tail  of  18  feathers, 
and  a slender  aigrette  on  the  head,  like  a Peacock’s  ; such  are  L.  imjjeyaniis  of  Cashmere, 
L.  refulgms  of  the  Himalayas  from  Bhotan  to  Afghanistan,  L.  Tliuysi  of  Szechuen  and  Koko- 
uor,  and  finally  L.  ( Chalcophasis ) sclateri  of  Assam.  In  the  curious  Satyrs,  constituting  the 
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genus  Tragopan , the  $ has  a pair  of  fleshy  horns  and  a large  dewlap ; the  tail  is  18-feat,hered. 
These  horned  Pheasants  inhabit  India,  China,  etc. ; there  are  5 species,  T.  satyra,  T.  melano- 
cephalus,  T.  temmincki , T.  Uytlii,  and  T.  caboti.  In  the  Sanguine  or  Blood  Pheasant,  Itha- 
genes  cruentus,  the  plumage  is  varied  with  crimson,  black,  white,  green,  etc.;  the  tail  is  14- 
feathered,  and  the  $ has  two  or  three  pairs  of  spurs.  This  species  inhabits  Nepaul,  Sikkim, 
Bhotan,  and  Thibet;  the  others  of  the  genus  are  I.  geoffroyi  and  I.  sinensis.  This  rapid 
glance  at  Phasianince  omits  a few  forms  on  the  boundary  of  the  subfamily,  where  it  inosculates 
with  the  Partridges,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  largest  ceutral  genus,  as  follows:  ■ — 
PHASIA'NUS.  (Gr.  cpaaiavos,  phasianos,  Lat.  phasianus,  a pheasant,  i.e.  the  Phasian  bird, 
so  called  from  the  Phasis,  a river  in  Colchis  now  called  the  Rioui.)  Pheasants.  Tail  long 
or  very  long,  cuneate,  of  18,  seldom  16,  feathers,  of  which  the  middle  pair  are  long-exserted ; 
tail  as  a whole  straight  or  a little  drooping,  but  not  completely  folded.  Wings  moderate,  with 
1st  primary  exceptionally  long  in  this  subfamily,  about  equalling  the  8th.  Sides  of  head  more 
or  less  naked  about  the  eyes,  and  with  a tuft  over  each  ear,  but  no  crest  on  the  crown.  $ 
single-spurred.  9 smaller  than  $ , and  much  less  elegantly  attired.  The  largest  genus  of 
Phasianince,  of  about  20  species,  ranging  in  a state  of  nature  from  southeastern  Europe  across 
Asia  and  in  Formosa.  There  are  several  subgenera  or  sections.  In  P.  ellioti,  type  of  Calophasis, 
the  rectriees  are  only  16.  This  species,  in  which  the  plumage  is  in  part  black  and  white,  in- 
habits some  portions  of  China.  The  related  P.  humice,  also  with  16  tail-feathers,  is  found  in 
Burmah.  The  other  species  all  have  18  rectriees.  The  tail  attains  its  maximum  length  in 
P.  reevesi  of  China,  type  of  the  genus  Syrmaticus ; in  this  the  total  length  of  the  $ may  reach 
6^  feet,  of  which  the  tail  may  be  about  5 feet ; and  the  plumage  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Soemmering’s  Pheasant  (see  below)  is  type  of  Graphophasianus.  The  remaining  species 
form  a compact  group,  fairly  well  represented  by  the  following  species  introduced  and  to  some 
exteut  naturalized  in  our  country  : 

Analysis  of  Species  {(f). 

A pair  of  occipital  plumicorns.  Neck  burnished  blue.  ( Subgenus  Phasianus.) 


Breast  coppery  chestnut,  with  black  scallops.  No  white  collar colchicus 

A white  collar tor  qua  t us 

Breast  rich  dark  green versicolor 

No  occipital  plumicorns.  (Subgenus  Graphophasianus.) 

Neck  coppery  chestnut scemineringi 


P.  col'chlcus.  (Lat.  of  Colchis.  Fig.  487.)  Common  Pheasant.  English  Pheasant. 
Adult  : Head  and  neck  burnished  blue  with  green,  bronze,  or  purplish  reflections ; no  white 
collar.  Back  orange-brown,  with  dark  greenish  scallops  and  other  variegation;  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  rufous,  with  black  and  reddish  variegation.  Breast  coppery-chestnut,  with  pur- 
plish edgings  of  the  feathers,  and  some  greenish  gloss.  Tail  olive-brown,  edged  with  purplish- 
rufous,  and  crossed  with  remote  black  bars  of  increasing  width  from  base  to  tip.  Bare  skin  of 
head  scarlet.  Length  very  variable,  according  to  development  of  the  tail,  but  up  to  3 feet ; 
tail  21.00  or  less  ; wing  10.00.  Adult  9 much  smaller  and  less  richly  colored  ; length  about 
2 feet ; tail  a foot ; wing  8.50.  Native  of  Asia  Minor,  N.  to  the  Volga,  E.  in  southern  Turkey 
to  Greece;  introduced  into  Britain  prior  to  a.d.  1056,  and  long  perfectly  naturalized  there,  as 
in  various  other  European  countries ; the  principal  game  of  English  preserves ; lately  intro- 
duced in  the  Eastern  U.  S.,  but  whether  naturalized  remains  to  be  seen. 

P.  torqua'tus.  (Lat.  having  a torques,  or  collar  ; collared.)  Ring  Pheasant.  Adult  $ : 
Closely  resembling  the  last;  a white  ring  around  the  neck.  China,  and  other  Asiatic  countries; 
lately  introduced  in  Oregon,  and  perhaps  naturalized. 

P.  versi'color.  (Lat.  versicolorus,  many-hued  or  of  changeable  coloration.)  Green  Pheasant. 
Japan  Pheasant.  Adult  $ : Most  of  the  under  parts  rich  dark  green;  back  the  same, 
glossed  with  purplish  and  varied  with  buff;  top  of  head  bronzy  green  as  in  the  foregoing; 
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rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  plain  greenish  slate-color ; tail  with  broad  black  bars  throughout. 
Length  about  2-j  feet;  tail  1 ^ ; wing  9.50  inches.  9 smaller;  length  2 feet  or  less;  tail 

under  1 foot;  wing 
8.00  inches ; feathers 
of  back  with  black 
centres  and  usually 
buff  shaft  - stripes  ; 
those  of  under  parts 
mostly  black -barred. 
Japan;  lately  intro- 
duced and  apparently 
naturalized  in  Ore- 
gon. 

P.  soemmer'ingi. 

(To  the  noted  Ger- 
man anatomist  and 
physiologist,  Samuel 
Thomas  von  Sum- 
mering, Jan.  18, 
1755-March  2, 1830.) 
Copper  Pheasant. 
Somme  ring  Pheas- 
ant. Adult  (J  : 
Above,  including 
head  and  neck,  chest- 
nut, shot  with  pur- 
ple .and  gold ; rump 
streaked  with  white: 
tail  chestnut,  tipped 
with  black,  the  mid- 
dle feathers  barred 
throughout  with 
darker  chestnut, 
black,  and  light  mot- 
tling, the  three  kinds 

of  marking  in  regu- 
Fig.  488.  — Turkey.  (From  Lewis.)  , . , 

lar  senes ; the  chest- 
nut feathers  of  under  parts  with  pale  margins;  primaries  and  secondaries  blackish,  mottled 
and  margined  irregularly  with  rufous.  Length  3 or  4 feet  ; tail  2^-3  feet ; wing  9.00  inches. 
Adult  9 : Much  smaller  ; length  about  1£  feet;  wing  and  tail  about  8.50  inches;  coloration 
lighter  and  more  varied  than  in  the  $ ; most  of  the  tail-feathers  plain  chestnut  with  subter- 
minal black  bar  and  white  tip.  A large  handsome  Pheasant,  the  $ very  long-tailed  and 
short-winged ; native  of  some  of  the  Japanese  islands,  lately  introduced  and  apparently  natural- 
ized in  Oregon. 


Family  MELEAGRIDIDJE  : Turkeys. 

Head  and  upper  neck  naked,  carunculate  ; in  our  species  with  a dewlap  on  the  throat,  and 
erectile  process  on  the  crown.  Tarsi  naked,  scutellato  before  and  behind,  spurred  in  the 
Tail  broad,  rounded,  of  14-18  feathers.  Plumage  compact,  lustrous;  in  our  species  with  a 
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tuft  of  hair-like  feathers  hanging  on  the  breast;  most  of  the  feathers  remarkably  broad  or 
even  truncate.  One  genus,  two  species,  peculiar  to  America.  M.  ocellatus  is  the  very  beau- 
tiful Turkey  of  Central  America,  especially  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  smaller  than  ours,  but 
much  more  richly  iridescent  and  eyed  on  some  of  the  plumage  like  a Peacock  ; there  is  no 
bristly  beard  ou  the  breast ; the  excrescences  on  the  head  are  peculiar ; the  spurs  of  the  $ are 
long  aud  sharp,  like  gaffs.  Its  characters  entitle  it  to  recognition  as  a subgenus  at  least,  if 
not  a full  genus,  which  may  be  named  Eumeleagris. 

MELEA'GRIS.  (Gr.  /irAeaypiy,  Lat.  meleagris,  a Guinea-fowl;  transferred  in  ornithol- 
ogy to  this  genus.)  Turkeys.  Characters  of  the  family.  Sexes  similar  in  plumage, 
but  9 less  lustrous,  smaller,  and  spurless.  Nest  on  ground ; eggs  indefinitely  numerous, 
colored. 

M.  gallopa'vo.  (Lat.  gallus,  a cock,  pavo,  a pea-fowl.  Figs.  488,  489.)  The  Turkey. 
Domestic  Turkey.  Mexican  Turkey.  Upper  tail-coverts  chestnut,  with  very  pale  or 
whitish  tips ; tail-feath- 
ers tipped  with  brown- 
ish-yellow or  whitish ; 

3-4  feet  long,  etc. 

Weight  of  $ up  to  30 
lbs.  or  more,  though 
averaging  much  less ; 

9 about  12  lbs.  Wild 
in  western  Texas,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  southward ; 
domesticated  elsewhere. 

The  Mexican  bird  is  the 
original  of  the  domestic 
race ; it  was  upon  this 
form,  imported  into  Eu- 
rope, that  Linnteus  im- 
posed the  name  gallo- 
pavo (Fn.  Suec.  1746, 
p.  198;  Syst.  Nat.  i, 

1758,  p.  156;  1766,  p. 

268),  which  has  gener- 
ally been  applied  to  the 
ordinary  feral  form.  It 
is  hard,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  orni- 
thologists so  long  per- 
sisted iu  perpetuating 

the  old  error  of  calling  ^I0,  489.  — Mexican  Turkey.  (From  “ Game  Birds  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 

this  bird  M.  gallopavo  mexicana.  Granted  that  the  Lin  mean  species  was  a composite,  in- 
cluding all  the  kinds  of  Turkeys  the  Swede  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  case  was  not  altered 
thereby.  For  when  the  alleged  composite  came  to  be  divided  into  its  several  forms,  the 
common  wild  bird  of  eastern  North  America  was  the  first  to  receive  a distinctive  name, 
thus  restricting  the  Linnman  gallopavo  to  the  Southwestern  and  Mexican  form  renamed 
mexicana  by  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  p.  61.  I repeatedly  set  forth  the  facts  in  this  case,  the 
two  forms  having  stood  correctly  identified  and  named  in  the  Key  since  1872.  Mexicana 
Gould  is  a pure  synonym  of  gallopavo  Linn.,  as  restricted  by  Bartram,  Vieillot,  and  others, 
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ami  as  such  has  no  standing  in  ornithology.  Mcleagris  gallopavo  mexicana  A.  0.  U.  Lists, 
1886-95,  No.  810  a,  has  therefore  been  changed  to  Mcleagris  gallopavo  A.  0.  L\  Suppl. 
List,  Jan.  1899,  No.  310.  See  for  example  Ogilvie-Grant,  Cat.  B.  Grit.  Mas.  xxii,  1898. 
pp.  887-890,  where  the  synonymy  is  given  for  all  the  forms  of  the  genus;  and  especially 
Coues,  The  Turkey  Question,  Auk,  July,  1897,  pp.  272-275. 

M.  g.  interme'dia.  (Lat.  intermediate:  inter,  between,  and  medius,  middle.  Fig.  490.) 
Texan  Wild  Turkey,  llio  Grande  Turkey.  Intermediate  between  the  foregoing  and 

the  following  form ; ends 
of  the  upper  tail -coverts 
buff  or  somewhat  rufous. 
Eastern  Texas  and  south- 
ward. M.  gallopavo  and 
31.  mexicana  of  authors 
referring  to  the  Turkey 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
valley.  M.  gallopavo 
var.  intermedia  Sens. 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
v,  No.  3,  1879,  p.  428; 
name  later  changed  by 
Mr.  Senuett  to  M.  g.  elli- 
oti,  Auk,  April,  1892, 
p.  167,  pi.  3;  A.  0.  U. 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No. 
310  c.  Changed  back  to 
intermedia,  Auk,  Jan. 
1899,  p.  108,  No.  310  c. 
M.  g.  fe'ra.  (Lat.  fera, 
wild.  Fig.  491.)  Com- 
mon Wild  Turkey  op 
Eastern  North  Amer- 
ica. Upper  tail-coverts 
without  light  tips,  and 
ends  of  the  tail-feathers 
scarcely  paler.  This  is 
the  ordinary  wild  bird, 
having  the  euds  of  the 
feathers  in  mention  rich 
chestnut  or  maroon  brown;  furthermore,  the  fleshy  frontal  finger  and  the  dewlap  never  show 
the  enormous  development  they  usually  acquire  in  the  domestic  gallopavo  proper.  Eastern 
U.  S.  from  some  of  the  Middle  States,  and  also  from  southern  Ontario,  S.  to  the  Gulf  coast, 
W.  to  the  edge  of  the  Great  Plains,  in  the  wooded  extensions  up  streams,  S.  W.  to  some 
parts  of  Texas;  formerly  N.  E.  to  Maine,  but  long  since  extirpated  from  all  New  England  : 
formerly  N.  W.  in  the  Missouri  region  to  North  Dakota;  lately  extirpated  from  that  state, 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  become  rare  in  Kansas  and  Missouri;  still  abundant  in 
the  Indian  Territory  and  some  parts  of  Texas,  in  different  areas  of  which  great  State  the 
present  and  both  the  preceding  occur.  The  present  northern  limits  of  distribution  include 
some  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  probably  southern  Ontario,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  This  Turkey  inhabits  woodland,  and  is  resident  wher- 
ever found;  breeds  Feb. -June,  mostly  in  April  and  May.  Eggs  10-14  or  more,  ordinarilv  a 


— 


Fig.  490.  — Elliot’s  Rio  Grande  Turkey.  (From  “ Game  Birds  of  North  America,’’ 
by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 
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devil’s  or  a baker’s  dozen  (11-13),  creamy  or  buff,  pretty  regularly  and  uniformly  spotted  or 
speckled  in  fine  pattern  with  chocolate  and  reddish-brown,  rarely  neutral  tints;  size  averaging 
2.45  X 1-35.  M.  gallopavo,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  authors;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  310. 
M.  americana  Barth.  Trav.  1791,  p.  290;  M.  g.  americana  Coues,  Key,  all  editions. 
M.  g.  occidentalis  Allen,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  i,  1876,  p.  55.  M.  palawa  Barton,  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journ.  ii,  1805,  p.  163.  M.  fera  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet,  ix,  1817,  p.  447  and  Gal. 
ii,  1825,  p.  10  ; Gallopavo  sylvestris  Le  Conte,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857,  p.  179,  thus  reverting 
to  Brisson,  Orn.  i,  1760,  p.  162,  and  Catesby,  1730;  M.  sylvestris  Elliot,  Gall.  Game 
Birds,  1897,  p.  176.  I make  no  poiut  of  insistence  upon  the  availability  of  either  of  the  Bar- 
tramian  names,  americana  and  occidentalis , though  Allen  has  used  the  latter;  but  some 


Fig.  491.  — Wild  Turkey.  (From  “Game  Birds  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


name  must  be  applied  to  this  bird.  Failing  both  the  Bartramian  ones  for  any  reason,  the 
next  in  order  of  date  is  palawa  Barton  ; failing  which  for  any  reason,  the  next  is  fera  Vieill. 
1817,  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  at  my  instance,  see  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  77  and  p.  107 ; No.  310  a. 
of  theSuppl.  List,  exchanging  numbers  with  the  stock  form. 

M-  g-  osceo'la.  (Name  of  the  famous  Seminole  Indian  chief,  b.  in  Georgia,  1804,  d.  prisoner 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.  Jan.  30,  1838.  Fig.  492.)  Florida  Wild  Turkey.  Like  the 
last : tips  of  upper  tail-coverts  somewhat  paler,  as  in  intermedia,  but  dark  bars  on  the  prima- 
ries in  excess  of  width  over  the  light  ones.  Southern  Florida.  M.  occidentalis  Bartr.  Trav. 
1791,  p.  83  (Florida).  M.  g.  osceola  Scott,  Auk,  1890,  p.  376.  A.  0.  U.  No.  310  b. 

Obs.  — Before  proceeding  to  the  families  Tetraonidce  and  Perdicidec,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark that  the  vernacular  names  “ pheasant,”  “ partridge,”  and  “ quail,”  as  applied  to  our  game 
birds  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  are  the  cause  of  endless  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing, which  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do  away  with  in  popular  apprehension.  (1)  The 
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word  “ pheasant”  (derived  from  the  name  of  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis)  belongs  to  certain 
Old  World  Phasianida  (see  above;  and  fig.  487),  having  no  indigenous  representatives  in 

America.  But  early  set- 
tlers of  this  country  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Ruffed 
Grouse,  Bonasa  umbeUm 

— and  “ pheasant”  is  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  called  to 
this  day  by  the  common 
people  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  after  the 
bad  example  set  by  Ed- 
wards, who  originally 
named  it  “Pheasant  from 
Pennsylvania”  in  1754. 
(2)  “Partridge”  is  an 
old  English  word,  spe- 
cifically designating  the 
English  Perdix  cinerea, 
then  enlarged  in  meaning 
to  cover  all  the  family 
Pcrdicida:  (see  beyond  . 
In  the  Northern  States, 
both  the  Spruce  Grouse, 
Canachites  canadensis, 
and  the  Ruffed  Grouse, 
are  commonly  called 
“partridge.”  In  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States 

— wherever  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  is  called  “ pheas- 
ant ” — the  Bob-white, 
Colinus  Virginia  mis,  is 

called  “ partridge.”  (3)  The  term  “quail”  is  specially  applicable  to  the  European  Migratory 
or  Messina  Quail,  Coturnix  dactylisonans  or  C.  coturnix.  But  this  resembles  our  Bob-white 
not  distantly,  causing  the  latter  to  be  called  “quail”  in  the  sections  where  the  Ruffed  and 
Spruce  Grouse  are  called  “ partridge;  ” and  in  the  Southwest,  the  species  of  Callipepla , Lo~ 
phortyx,  Oreortyx,  and  Cyrtonyx  are  universally  called  “quail.” 


Fig.  492. 
D.  G.  Elliot.) 


-Florida  Wild  Turkey.  (From  “Game  Birds  of  North  America,”  by 


Family  TETRAONIDiE  : Grouse. 

Head  completely  feathered,  excepting,  usually,  a naked  strip  of  skin  over  eye.  Nasal 
fosste  densely  feathered.  Tarsi  more  or  less  perfectly  feathered,  the  feathering  sometimes  ex- 
tending on  toes  to  claws  ; toes,  when  naked,  with  horny  fringe-like  processes,  or  pectinations. 
No  spurs  ever  developed.  Tail  variable  in  shape,  but  never  folded,  nor  very  long,  of  16-20, 
rarely  22,  feathers.  Sides  of  neck  frequently  with  lengthened  or  otherwise  modified  feathers, 
or  a bare  distensible  skin,  or  both.  Plumage  for  the  most  part  of  subdued  coloration,  in  which 
the  browns  and  grays  prevail ; sometimes  black  or  white,  never  brilliant,  as  in  most  Phasia- 
nulcc.  Sexes  similar  or  subsimilar  ; monogamy  the  rule.  Nest  slight  or  none,  on  the  ground. 
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Eggs  numerous,  colored.  The  family  thus  characterized  is  the  best  defined  division  of  the 
Galtince.  It  has  been  customary  to  include  the  Partridges  and  Quails  in  a family  Tetraonidce, 
then  separated  into  Tetraoniiue  for  the  Grouse,  and  one  or  more  subfamilies  for  the  Partridges, 
etc.  Such  was  the  arrangement  in  former  editions  of  the  Key,  still  kept  up  by  the  A.  0.  U.  But 
the  latest  monographer  of  the  Gallince,  Ogil  vie- Grant,  has  taught  us  better;  and  I alter  my 
earlier  scheme  accordingly.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  characters  of  Tetraonidce  as  here 
drawn ; and  only  two  or  three  equivocal  genera  of  Perdicidce  connect  the  two  families.  (See 
uuder  Perdicidce,  beyond.) 

The  true  Grouse  are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  reach  their  highest  devel- 
opment, as  a family,  in  North  America,  where  singularly  varied  forms  occur.  All  species  of 
this  family  used  to  be  referred  to  a single  genus  Tetrao  — the  only  generic  name  familiar  to 
sportsmen  and  others  who  make  no  technical  study  of  birds.  But  such  must  not  be  surprised 
to  fiud  me  discarding  this  well-known  name,  and  adopting  several  different  ones  as  generic  des- 
ignations of  our  Grouse,  which  differ  much  among  themselves,  in  points  of  form  and  structure, 
and  are  all  widely  diverse  from  such  as  “ Tetrao  ” urogallus  or  Tetrao  tetrix,  both  of  Europe. 
The  latter  is  now  made  type  of  the  Linnasan  genus  Tetrao,  upon  the  “ principle  of  elimination  ” 
in  restricting  the  old  names  of  heterogeneous  genera,  adopted  by  the  A.  0.  U.  — a method  of 
procedure  in  which  I fully  concur.  T.  tetrix  is  the  “ black  game  ” of  Europe;  the  $ has  curi- 
ously curled  tail-feathers,  18  in  number,  producing  a lyre-shaped  tail,  whence  the  synonym 
Ly  runts  for  this  genus.  There  is  a second  species,  T.  mlokosiewiczi  — the  bird’s  tail  may  re- 
semble a lyre,  but  there  is  no  music  in  its  name  ! The  genus  Urogallus  iucludes  four  species 
of  Capercaillies,  of  Europe  and  Asia  — U.  urogallus,  U.  uralensis,  U.  parvirostris,  and 
U.  kamtschaticus.  These  are  the  largest  Grouse,  some  two  feet  long,  heavy-bodied,  with  18- 
feathered  tail.  The  sickle-winged  species  of  Falcipennis  represents  our  Canada  Grouse  in 
Siberia,  and  like  it  has  16  tail-feathers.  Similarly  our  Ruffed  Grouse  is  represented  in  Europe 
and  Asia  by  three  species  of  the  genus  Tetrastes,  in  which  the  ruffle  is  rudimentary,  the  tail  has 
only  16  feathers,  and  the  sexes  differ  more  than  they  do  in  Bonasa  ; T.  bonasia,  T.  griseiventris, 
and  T.  severtsovi  compose  this  genus.  The  only  one  common  to  both  hemispheres  is  Lagopus  ; 
the  species  of  which,  together  with  those  of  the  other  genera  named  in  this  paragraph,  and 
those  of  North  America  now  to  be  treated,  compose  the  family  Tetraonidce. 

Summary  of  North  American  Tetraonidce  — Grouse,  with  feathers  on  the  shank. 

Sage  Grouse:  Sage  Cock;  Sage  Hen;  Cock-of-tbe-Plaius.  Western.  One  species: 
Centrocercus  urophasianus. 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse:  Pin-tail  Grouse;  Prairie  Hen  or  Prairie  Chicken  of  the  North- 
west. 1 species  : Pedicecetes  phasianelhis,  with  2 subspecies. 

Pinnated  Grouse : common  Prairie  Hen  or  Prairie  Chicken  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Lower  Missouri  valleys.  3 species:  T.  cupido  (Martha’s  Vineyard);  T.  ameri- 
canus,  with  a subspecies ; T.  pallidicinctus. 

Tree  Grouse:  Spruce  Grouse;  Spotted  Grouse;  in  the  Northern  States  species  im- 
properly called  “partridge.”  Two  species:  C.  canadensis,  Eastern;  C.  franklini, 
Western. 

Dusky  Tree  Grouse : one  species : Dendragapus  obscurus,  with  2 subspecies,  all 
Western. 

Ruffed  Grouse:  improperly  called  “partridge”  in  the  Northern  and  “pheasant”  in  tho 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  One  species:  Bonasa  umbellus,  of  2 or  3 subspecies. 

Snow  Grouse  or  Ptarmigan : boreal  and  alpine,  turning  white  in  wiuter.  Several  spe- 
cies or  subspecies : as  Lagopus  lagopus,  L.  rupestris,  L.  leucurus,  etc. 
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Analysis  0/  N.  Am.  Genera  0/  Tctraoni/br . 

Tail  stiff,  pointed,  wedge-shaped,  equalling  or  exceeding  wing,  of  20  feathers;  scaly  and  hair-like  feathers  on  breast. 

Tarsi  full-feathered.  Very  large.  Western Ceniroeercus 

Tall  stiff,  pointed,  wedge-shaped,  much  shorter  than  wing,  of  18  feathers  ; no  obviously  peculiar  feathers  on  neck. 

Tarsi  full-feathered.  Western  and  Northern PcdutccUt 

Tail  stiffisli,  rounded,  much  shorter  than  wing,  of  18  feathers  ; wing-like  tufts  and  great  bare  inflatable  space  on  neck. 

Tarsi  scant- feathered.  Eastern  and  Western Tympanum  hut 

Tail  soft,  rounded,  about  as  long  as  wing,  of  18  feathers ; umbrella-like  tufts  on  neck,  but  no  obvious  bare  space. 

Tarsi  bare  below.  Eastern  and  Western Bonasa 

Tail  stiffisli,  flat,  square,  shorter  than  wing,  of  1C  feathers ; no  evidently  peculiar  feathers  or  obviously  bare  space  on 

neck.  Tarsi  full- feathered.  Eastern  and  Western Canachites 

Tail  as  in  Canachites , but  of  20  feathers ; no  evidently  peculiar  feathers  on  neck,  but  a bare  inflatable  space.  Tarsi 

full-feathered.  Western Dendragapus 

Tail,  etc.  as  in  Canachites.  Tarsi  and  toes  fully  feathered.  Boreal  and  alpine.  White  in  winter  . . . Lay  opus 

CANACHI'TES.  (With  formative  suffix  -ites,  denoting  agent  or  doer,  from  Gr.  tavaxeu > or 
Kavax^io,  kanacheo  or  kanachizo,  I make  a noise;  icavaxos,  kanachos,  or  k avaxT  kanache,  a noise. 
Hence  Kai ’clkt),  Kanake,  Lat.  Canace,  a proper  name  of  the  daughter  of  iEolus,  formerly  used  for 
this  genus.)  Tree  Grouse.  Spotted  Grouse.  No  obviously  lengthened  or  otherwise  pecul- 
iar feathers  on  neck  or  head.  No  obviously  naked  space  on  neck;  but  there  is  a piece  of  skin 
capable  of  some  distension.  A strip  of  bare  colored  skin  over  eye.  No  crest.  Tarsi  feathered 
to  toes.  Tail  little  shorter  than  wing,  stiffisli,  nearly  square,  of  broad,  obtuse  feathers,  nor- 
mally 16  in  number  (exceptionally  14  or  18,  as  an  individual  peculiarity).  Of  medium  size, 
and  dark  blended  colors,  inhabiting  woodland,  like  species  of  Bonasa,  and  quite  arboreal ; 
northerly  and  alpine,  eastern  and  western.  Sexes  distinguishable.  Eggs  heavily  colored. 
Meat  of  breast  dark.  ( Canace  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key,  preoccupied  in  entomology.  Cana- 
chites Stej.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  viii,  Sept.  1885,  p.  410,  as  a subgeuus  of  Dendragapus,  and 
so  rated  by  the  A.  0.  U.  1886-95 ; but  given  proper  rank  in  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk, 
Jan.  1899,  p.  107,  after  Ogil vie- Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii,  1893,  p.  69,  and  Elliot,  Gall. 
Game  Bds.  1897,  p.  202.  The  characters,  especially  the  number  of  tail-feathers  and  the  unde- 
veloped neck-drums,  are  of  the  kind  usually  held  to  tna'rk  genera  iu  this  family.) 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Tail  with  broad  orange-brown  end,  its  upper  coverts  without  white  spots.  Eastern canadeneis 

Tail  without  orange-brown  end,  its  upper  coverts  with  white  spots.  Western franUini 


C.  canaden'sis.  (Of  Canada.  Pig.  493.)  Canada  Grouse.  Black  Grouse.  Spotted 
Grouse.  Spruce  Grouse.  Wood  Grouse.  Spruce  “ Partridge.”  Cedar  “ Par- 
tridge.” Swamp  “ Partridge.”  Adult  $:  Head  smooth,  but  feathers  susceptible  of  erec- 
tion into  a slight  crest.  A colored  comb  of  naked  skin  over  eye,  bright  yellow  or  reddish  when 
fully  injected.  Tail  slightly  rounded,  of  16  feathers,  a scant  inch  broad  to  their  very  ends. 
Tarsi  full-feathered  to  toes,  which  are  naked,  scaly,  and  fringed  with  deciduous  pectinations 
which  grow  and  are  moulted  periodically.  Tail  black,  broadly  tipped  with  orange-brown  ; 
its  upper  coverts  without  decidedly  white  tips,  though  they  may  be  edged  and  tipped  with 
gray.  Under  parts  glossy  black,  extensively  varied  with  white : under  tail-coverts  tipped 
with  white ; sides  aud  breast  with  white  bars  or  semicircles ; white  spots  bounding  throat ; 
white  spots  on  lore.  Upper  parts  wavy-barred  with  black  and  gray,  usually  also  with 
some  tawny  markings  on  back  and  wings,  aud  white  markings  on  scapulars  and  wing- 
coverts.  In  full  feather,  the  appearance  is  of  a black  bird,  grayer  above,  spotty  with  white 
below,  and  orange-brown  tail-end.  Length  15.00-17.00  ; wing  7.1X1 : tail  5.50.  Hen  rather 
smaller  than  the  cock.  No  continuous  black  below,  where  white  and  tawny,  latter  par- 
ticularly on  breast,  nearly  everywhere  pretty  regularly  wavy-barred  with  blackish,  aud 
usually  streaked  with  white  on  the  Hanks.  Above,  more  like  £ , but  browner.  End  of 
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tail  more  narrowly  orange-brown,  and  most  of  the  tail  irregularly  barred  or  mottled  with 
buff,  these  markings  tending  to  disappear  with  age.  Pullets  resemble  the  hen.  Chicks  in 
the  down  are  buff,  more  brownish  above  and 
yellowish  below,  variegated  with  black  spots 
and  stripes  on  the  head  and  rump ; they  resem- 
ble young  Ptarmigan,  but  the  toes  are  bare. 

N.  Am.,  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  northerly, 
in  woodland ; N.  nearly  or  quite  to  limit  of 
trees ; N.  W.  to  the  Pacific  in  Alaska ; S.  into 
the  northern  tier  of  States,  especially  Maine, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  casually 
to  Massachusetts,  more  commonly  to  northern 
New  York.  It  is  a very  hardy  bird,  enduring 
the  rigors  of  sub-arctic  winters,  not  properly  Fig.  493.  — Canada  Grouse,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat. 
migratory,  and  breeds  throughout  its  regular  del'  E'  c'^ 

range.  It  is  especially  a bird  of  coniferous  woods,  as  spruce  groves  and  tamarack  swamps; 
its  food  is  mainly  buds,  leaves,  and  berries  of  many  different  kinds.  The  cocks  begin  to  strut 
and  drum  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  hens  lay  in  May  and  June.  Eggs  numerous,  9-16, 

usually  about  a dozen, 
averaging  1.68  X 1.25, 
though  some  run  up  to 
1.90  in  length  ; they  are 
rather  pointed,  buff-col- 
ored, dotted,  spotted, 
and  boldly  splashed  with 
rich  chestnut,  and  darker 
brown ; the  markings 
rarely  obsolete.  Shape 
and  pattern  of  eggs 
more  like  those  of  Ptar- 
migan than  of  the  prai- 
rie Grouse.  Ganace 
canadensis  of  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Key.  Den- 
dragapus  ( canacliites ) 
canadensis,  A.  0.  U. 
1886-95.  Canacliites 
canadensis,  A.  0.  U. 
Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan. 
1899,  p.  107,  No.  298. 
C.  c.  lab r ado ri us. 
(Lat.  of  Labrador.) 
Labrador  Spruce 
Grouse.  Like  true 
canadensis  ; $ in  sum- 
mer with  heavier  white 

Fig.  494.  — Franklin’s  GrouBe.  (From  “ Game  Birds  ot  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  markings  on  under 
Euiot)  parts,  and  purer  gray 

markings  on  upper  parts;  $ in  summer  much  more  purely  black,  gray,  and  white,  with  little 
buff  or  ochraceous.  Hamilton  Inlet,  northern  Labrador.  Bangs,  Pr.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  i, 
June  5,  1899,  p.  47;  Auk,  Oct.  1899,  p.  ,‘140. 
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C.  fnink'lini.  (To  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fame  and  sorrow.  Fig.  494.)  Franklin's 
Spruce  Grouse.  Size,  shape,  and  whole  appearance  of  the  foregoing.  Tail  rather  longer, 
more  nearly  even,  with  broader  feathers  ; lacking  terminal  orange-brown  bar;  tipped  narrowly 
with  white,  and  its  upper  coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pure  white,  making  upper  side  of  tail 
conspicuously  spotty.  Rocky  and  other  mountains  of  western  U.  S.,  northerly,  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington;  N.  to  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Athabasca,  and 
McKenzie  Rivers  in  British  America,  and  N.  W.  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  through  British 
Columbia  to  southern  Alaska,  about  lat.  60°.  It  abounds  in  the  huge  nest  of  mountains  which 
occupy  most  of  Idaho,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805,  as  described 
but  not  technically  named  by  them  in  1814  ; see  Coues,  History  of  the  Expedition,  ed.  of  1893, 
p.  870.  It  was  rediscovered  in  Oregon  and  Washington  by  David  Douglas,  who  named  it 
Tetrao  franJclini  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  p.  139;  figured  by  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  iii, 
1830,  pi.  30;  best  figured  by  Swainson,  F.  B.  A.  1831,  pi.  G1  £,  62  9-  The  difference  from 
C.  canadensis  is  parallel  with  that  of  Dendragapus  ricliardsoni  as  compared  with  I),  obscurus, 
but  seem  to  be  pushed  to  specific  characters,  as  intergrades  are  unknown.  In  habits  the  coun- 
terpart of  C.  canadensis  : eggs  undistinguishable.  This  bird  shares  with  some  others  the  name 
“ fool  hen,”  given  in  consequence  of  their  innocence,  and  the  insouciance  with  which  they  per- 
mit approach  so  nearly  that  they  may  often  be  killed  with  a stick.  ( Canace  canadensis  frank- 
lini  of  previous  eds.  of  the  Key.  Dendragapus  ( canachites ) franklinii,  A.  0.  U.  Lists, 
1886-95.  Canachites  franklinii.  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  107,  No.  299. 
DENDRAGAPUS.  (Gr.  bivbpov,  dendron,  a tree ; dyanaoi,  agapao , I love.)  Dusky 
Grouse.  Characters  of  Canachites,  for  the  most  part,  but  tail  normally  of  18-20  feathers, 
rarely  16  or  22,  and  a well-developed  naked  space  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  ordinarily  covered 
by  a bunch  of  special  feathers,  but  capable  of  inflation  into  a hollow  drum  or  tympanum. 
Size  large ; wing  over  8.00.  Meat  of  breast  dark.  Eggs  fewer  than  in  Canachites,  and  less 
heavily  colored.  One  Western  species,  with  two  subspecies. 


Analysis  of  Subspecies. 

Tail  black,  with  distinct  slate-colored  end. 

Under  parts  clear  bluish-slate  color.  Rocky  Mts.,  etc.,  southerly obscurus 

Under  parts  sooty  plumbeous.  Alaska fulipwotus 

Tail  black,  with  indistinct  or  no  slate-colored  end.  Rocky  Mts.,  etc.,  northerly riehardsoni 


D.  obscuTus.  (Lat.  obscurus,  dark.)  Dusky  Grouse.  Blue  Grouse.  Gray  Grouse. 
Pine  Grouse.  Pine  Hen.  Old  cock  : Back  and  wings  blackish -brown,  finely  waved  and 
vermiculated  in  zigzag  with  slate-gray,  mixed  with  more  or  less  ochrey-browu  and  some  white 
on  scapulars.  Long  feathers  of  sides  with  white  ends  and  shaft-stripes  ; other  under  parts  fine 
bluish-gray  or  light  slate  color,  varied  with  white,  especially  ou  lower  belly,  flanks,  aud  vent- 
feathers.  Cheeks  black  ; chin  aud  throat  finely  speckled  with  black  and  white.  Though  the 
lateral  feathers  of  the  neck  are  smooth  and  simple,  forming  no  decided  tufts  as  in  Tgmpanuchus 
or  Bonasa,  they  are  somewhat  enlarged,  covering  a naked  tympanum  : these  feathers  with 
snowy  white  bases  and  black  tips.  Tail  brownish-black,  veined  and  marbled  with  gray,  and 
with  a broad  slate-gray  terminal  bar,  1.00-1.50  wide;  normally  of  20  feathers,  broad  to  their 
very  ends  ; tail  as  a whole  slightly  rounded.  Bill  black;  iris  brown-orange;  comb  over  eye, 
and  neck-drum  yellow.  Size  very  variable  ; well-grown  cocks  usually  20  or  22  inches,  some- 
times up  to  2 feet  long  ; extent  of  wings  about  30  inches  ; wing  9 or  10  ; tail  7 or  8 ; weight 
up  to  3£  lbs.  Hen  smaller  ; length  17  to  19  iuelies;  wing  9 or  less;  tail  6 or  less  ; coloration 
lighter,  more  extensively  varied  with  white  and  tawny  ; but  showing  distinctive  slate-gray  of 
under  parts,  and  slate  bar  at  end  of  tail.  Pullets  like  hen,  but  upper  parts  with  hammer- 
beaded  white  shaft-lines.  Tail  with  white  shaft-lines  enlarged  at  end,  also  marked  on  some 
of  the  feathers  with  wavy  blackish  crossbars.  Chicks  in  the  down  whitish  below,  above  mixed 
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whitish  and  brownish,  numerously  spotted  and  streaked  on  the  head  and  rump  with  blackish. 
A species  of  general  dispersiou  in  elevated  and  wooded,  especially  coniferous,  regions  of  the 
West;  S.  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  northerly  shading  into  rich- 
ardsoni  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  westerly  into  fuliginosus • A large  cumbrous  bird,  usually 
displaying  stolidity  or  indifference  to  the  presence  of  man,  taking  to  trees  when  disturbed,  and 
very  easily  slaughtered  ; hence  it  is  a “fool  hen”  in  the  idiom  of  the  “ wild  and  woolly  West.” 
Besides  buds,  leaves,  and  various  berries,  this  Grouse  feeds  much  on  insects.  Resident  wher- 
ever found,  breeding  up  to  the  timber-line ; the  rumbling  mating  process  with  much  noise  and 
fuss  in  spring;  eggs  laid  in  May  and  June.  These  are  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  Cana- 
chites,  generally  8 or  9,  but  from  7 to  10,  or  perhaps  a dozen;  larger,  more  elongated,  and 
less  heavily  colored  than  those  of  Spruce  Grouse  and  Ptarmigan  ; creamy-buff,  finely  freckled 
all  over  with  chocolate-brown,  seldom  with  any  large  spots  : 2.00  X 1.40.  ( Canacc  ( Dendra - 

gapus ) obscura  of  previous  eds.  of  the  Key.  I),  obscurus  A.  0-  U.) 

D.  o.  rich'ardsoni.  (To  Sir  John  Richardson.)  Richardson’s  Dusky  Grouse.  Size, 
shape,  and  whole  appearance  of  the  foregoiug.  Tail  rather  longer,  more  nearly  even,  with 
broader  feathers,  having  the  terminal  slate  bar  reduced  or  wanting ; general  color  more  uni- 
formly darker;  black  of  throat  more  extensive.  Rocky  Mts.,  northerly,  U.  S.  and  northward. 
It  shades  into  obscurus  proper  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  into  fuliginosus  westward  from  this 
region,  but  keeps  its  own  characters  N.  to  the  limit  of  its  range  in  the  interior  of  British 
America  to  about  lat.  62°.  ( Canace  obscura  richardsoni  of  previous  eds.  of  the  Key.  I).  ob- 

scurus richardsoni  A.  0-  U.) 

D.  o.  fuligino'sus.  (Lat.  fuliginosus,  sooty.)  Sooty  Grouse.  With  less  broad  slate  tail- 
bar  than  obscurus  proper,  but  colors  darker  than  in  richardsoni  even,  f above,  blackish, 
minutely  freckled  with  gray  and  rusty-brown ; below,  dark  plumbeous ; usually  no  distinct 
white  markings  on  scapulars  or  flanks.  The  hen  is  more  different,  with  prevailing  rich  rusty 
and  chestnut-brown  markings.  Northwest  Coast  mountains,  California  and  Oregon  to  Sitka, 
Alaska,  E.  in  the  interior  till  it  shades  into  obscurus  in  Nevada  and  Idaho,  and  into  richard- 
soni in  Idaho  and  British  Columbia.  Eggs  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  foregoing,  usu- 
ally 8-10  in  number,  sometimes  more,  averaging  1.95  X 1.35.  ( Canace  obscura  fuliginosa  of 

previous  eds.  of  the  Key.  D.  obscurus  fuliginosus  A.  O.  U.) 

CENTROCER'CUS.  (Gr.  Ktvrpov,  Icentron,  a spine,  prickle ; KcpKos,  kerkos,  tail.)  Sage 
Grouse.  Spine-Tail  Grouse.  Of  great  size.  Tail  very  long,  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
wings,  of  16-20  stiffened,  narrow,  acuminate  feathers,  much  graduated  in  length.  Neck  sus- 
ceptible of  enormous  distention  by  means  of  air-sacs  covered  with  naked  livid  skin  — not  regu- 
larly hemispherical  and  lateral  like  those  of  Dendragapus  and  Tympanuchus,  but  forming  a 
great  protuberance  in  front,  of  irregular  contour;  surmounted  by  a fringe  of  hair-like  fila- 
ments, several  inches  long,  springing  from  a mass  of  erect  white  feathers ; covered  below  with 
a solid  set  of  sharp  white  horny  feathers,  like  fish-scales.  (The  affair  is  not  easy  to  desci'ibe 
in  few  words,  especially  as  it  is  constantly  chauging  with  wear  of  the  feathers,  and  is  only 
fully  exhibited  by  the  cock  during  the  amours.  The  anatomical  arrangement  for  inflation  is 
only  a special  exhibition  of  the  air-sacs  of  other  genera,  as  Dendragapus , Tympanuchus,  and 
Pedicecetes  ; the  peculiarities  of  the  feathers  are  the  inherited  results  of  habitual  attrition,  the 
birds  rubbing  the  breast  against  the  ground  in  their  love-spasms  ; and,  as  said,  the  state  of  the 
parts  is  always  changing  with  wear  of  the  feathers.  This  accounts  for  the  vague  or  conflicting 
statements  of  authors.)  Tarsus  feathered  to  toes.  Digestive  system  remarkable  for  slight 
muscularity  of  the  gizzard,  which  is  rather  a membranous  paunch  than  a grist-mill ; the  bird 
browses  rather  than  scratches  for  a living,  feeding  on  wormwood  and  also  extensively  on  in- 
sects. The  food  is  by  no  means  so  exclusive  as  some  have  supposed,  including  many  kinds  of 
berries  and  seeds,  and  sometimes  consisting  mainly  of  grasshoppers.  Sexes  similar  in  color, 
unlike  in  size  and  to  some  extent  in  form.  Meat  of  breast  dark.  Eggs  dark  in  ground  color, 
uniformly  spotted.  One  prairie  species,  perfectly  terrestrial. 
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C.  urophasia'nus.  (Gr.  ovpa,  oura,  tail ; cf>atTLav6(,  phagianos,  a pheasant.)  Hagk  Cock. 
Sage  IIen.  Cock  of  the  Plains.  Largest  of  American  Grouse.  Fall-grown  cock  2-2  £ 
feet  long;  extent  of  wings  3 feet  or  more  ; wing  and  tail  about  a foot:  weight  upward  of  4 
pounds  — up  to  8 pounds.  Heu  a third  smaller,  weighing  3-5  pounds.  Above,  varied  with 
black,  gray,  brown,  and  buff;  below,  chiefly  white,  with  a large  squarish  black  area  on  belly. 
To  describe  the  peculiar  neck-feathering  of  the  old  cock  more  particularly  : On  each  side  is  a 
patch  of  feathers,  meeting  in  front,  with  extremely  stiff  bases,  prolonged  into  hair-like  fila- 
ments about  3.00  in  length  ; with  the  wearing  away  of  these  feathers  in  the  peculiar  actions 
of  the  bird  in  pairing-time,  their  hard  horny  bases  are  left,  forming  the  “fish-scales”  above 
said.  In  front  of  these  peculiar  feathers  is  the  naked  tympanum,  capable  of  enormous  inflation 
under  amatory  excitement.  Above  them  is  a tuft  of  down-feathers,  covered  with  a set  of  long 
soft  filamentous  plumes  corresponding  to  the  ruff  of  Bonasa.  Many  breast-feathers  resemble 
the  scaly  ones  of  the  neck,  and  are  commonly  found  worn  to  a bristly  “thread-bare”  state. 
Scaly  bases  of  these  feathers  soiled  white  ; thready  ends  blackish  ; fluffy  feathers  snowy-white, 
like  wool,  the  longer  overlying  filamentous  plumes  glossy  black.  Chin  and  throat  blackish, 
speckled  with  white  ends  of  the  feathers,  usually  presenting  a definite  white  half-collar.  Lin- 
ing of  wings  white.  Heu:  Length  about  21.00;  wing  10.50;  tail  7.00-8.50,  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  cock’s,  but  softer,  shorter,  less  cuneate,  with  more  rapidly  tapering 
feathers.  A small  tympanum,  but  no  obviously  peculiar  feathers  on  neck.  Coloration  quite 
like  that  of  the  cock,  excepting  that  the  throat  is  not  black.  Pullet:  No  peculiar  neck- 
feathers  ; tail  beginning  to  show  its  special  form  ; general  coloration  of  the  hen.  Before  the 
September  moult,  all  feathers  of  upper  parts  with  sharp  white  hammer-headed  shaft-lines,  and 
circular  spotting  of  feathers  of  breast.  Sooty  belly-patch  showing  with  first  feathering.  Chick 
in  down  altogether  different  from  the  dingy  yellow  chick  of  Pedicccetes  ; below  grayish-white, 
above  grayish -brown  mottled  with  black;  bill  black.  This  remarkable  bird,  quite  a Roland 
for  the  Capercaillie’s  Oliver,  inhabits  the  sterile  sage-bush  plains  of  the  West;  an  abundant  aud 
characteristic  species  of  these  forbidding  regions,  beginning  with  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.,  S.  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  sparingly  X.  to  49°  or  farther,  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  Milk  River  region  of  southern  Assiniboia  and  Alberta,  in  both  of  which  provinces 
I have  observed  it.  Not  in  Dakota  east  of  the  Coteau,  or  in  the  Missouri  Basin  much  below 
the  Yellowstone  country.  Its  centre  of  abundance  is  the  artemisia  tracts  of  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  eastern  California,  and  Oregon.  It  straggles  through  the  sage- 
bush,  but  I have  seen  packs  of  hundreds  in  the  fall.  In  the  breeding  season  its  sonorous 
hullaballoo  resounds  on  every  hand  where  the  birds  are  numerous ; the  trouble  begius  in  some 
regions  in  February,  and  is  kept  up  for  a month  or  so;  the  laying  season  is  protracted  from 
the  latter  part  of  March  through  May.  The  flesh  is  edible  or  not,  “ as  you  like  it.”  The 
behavior  toward  man  varies  with  circumstances;  sometimes  the  birds  may  almost  be  knocked 
over  with  a stick,  at  others  it  is  difficult  to  get  a shot.  In  walking,  the  tail  is  somewhat  ele- 
vated, and  swings  sideways  with  each  step.  The  flight  is  extremely  vigorous,  and  at  times 
greatly  protracted,  with  wings  so  widely  expanded  that  the  tips  of  the  primaries  stand  apart ; 
the  course  rapid  and  steady  when  the  bird  is  once  fairly  on  wing,  accomplished  with  a succes- 
sion of  quick  energetic  wing-beats,  alternating  with  sailing  with  stiffly  motionless  wings  until 
the  impulse  is  spent.  From  the  nature  of  its  resorts  the  bird  is  exclusively  terrestrial.  The 
egg  is  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  that  of  any  other  Grouse  of  our  country,  measuring 
from  2.05-2.35  X 1.50-1.00;  average  length  2.20;  grayish  or  greenish-drab  color,  thickly 
speckled  with  chocolate-brown,  mostly  in  minute  dots  evenly  distributed,  occasionally  with 
well-defined  spots  up  to  size  of  a split  pea,  tending  to  circular  shape.  The  number  to  a clutch 
is  indefinite,  but  does  not  average  over  !),  though  12,  15,  even  17  have  been  found  iu  one  nest. 
PEDICE’CETES.  (Gr.  ncbiov,  pedion,  a plain;  oiVc'njr,  oiketcs,  an  inhabitant.)  Pin-tail 
Gkouse.  Neck  without  obviously  peculiar  feathers,  like  those  either  of  the  Pinnated  or 
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Ruffed  Grouse  or  Sage  Cock,  but  with  a hidden,  definitely  circumscribed  space  of  reddish,  vas- 
cular, aud  distensible  skin  on  each  side,  constituting  an  undeveloped  tympanum,  over  which  lies 
a lateral  series  of  slightly  enlarged  feathers.  Head  lightly  crested ; longest  feathers  of  crown 
falling  on  occiput ; a cresceutic  naked  patch  over  each  eye  of  numerous  orange  or  chrome-yellow 
fringe-like  processes,  in  several  parallel  curved  rows.  Feet  full-feathered  to  between  bases  of 
toes,  with  long,  hair-like  plumage  reaching  to  or  beyond  end  of  hind  claw;  toes  above  with 
one  row  of  broad,  transverse  scutella,  a row  of  smaller  rounded  scales  on  each  side,  and  a con- 
spicuous fringe  of  horny  processes ; below,  bossed  and  scabrous.  Tail  much  shorter  than  wings, 
normally  of  18  true  rectrices,  of  which  the  central  pair  are  soft,  parallel-edged  and  square-tipped, 
projecting  1.00-2.00  beyond  next  pair;  the  rest  rapidly  graduated,  stiffish,  and  crisp  (making  a 
creaking  sound  when  rubbed  together)  ; at  first  about  straight-edged,  soon  becoming  club-shaped 
(with  a constriction  near  apex)  by  mutual  attrition.  Sexes  similar,  but  cock  rather  larger  and 
darker  than  hen,  with  more  prominent  supraciliary  papillae.  One  species,  of  two  or  three  sub- 
species, of  prairie,  perfectly  terrestrial.  (A.  0.  U.  Lists,’  1886-95  had  Pedioccetes,  after  a mis- 
spelling of  Baird,  1858,  corrected  to  Pedicecetes  Baird,  1858,  and  Coues,  1872;  see  Coues, 
Auk,  Jan.  1884,  p.  54;  Gill,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  pp.  20-23;  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Jan.  1899, 
p.  107. 

Analysis  of  Subspecies 

Northern  Sharp-tailed  Grouse . The  markings  black,  white,  and  dark  brown,  with  little  or  no  tawny ; spots  on  the 
under  parts  numerous,  blackish,  V-shaped  ; throat  white,  speckled.  (Arctic  America) phasianellus 

Common  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  The  markings  black,  white,  and  especially  tawny ; below,  spots  fewer,  brown, 
U-shaped  ; throat  bulf.  (U.  S.  and  British  Provinces) columbianus  (aud  campestris ) 

P.  phasianel'lus.  (Diminutive  of  Lat.  pliasianus,  a pheasant.)  Northern  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse.  As  above,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  bird  next  described.  Very  dark-colored, 
in  blackish  and  white  variegation,  with  little  buff,  even  in  fall.  Markings  below  heavier,  in 
sharper,  more  arrow-headed  shape,  quite  blackish.  Feet  very  heavily  feathered,  almost  like 
a Ptarmigan’s.  Interior  of  British  America,  E.  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  N.  and  W.  to  the  Yukon, 
southward  shading  directly  into  the  U.  S.  bird  before  reaching  49°.  This  is  the  true  Tetrao 
phasianellus  — a name  which  was  commonly  applied  to  the  following  : 

P.  p.  columbia'nus.  (Of  the  Columbia  River.  Fig.  495.)  Common  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 
Prairie  Chicken  of  the  Northwest.  Pin-tailed  Grouse  or  Pin-tail.  Sprig-tailed 
Grouse  or  Sprig-tail.  Spike-tailed  Grouse  or  Spike-Tail.  White-Grouse  or 
White-Belly.  Adult  $ <j?  : Upper  parts  closely  and  pretty  evenly  variegated  with  blackish- 
brown,  reddish-brown,  and  grayish -brown,  the  pattern  smallest  on  rump  and  lower  back,  where 
the  blackish  is  mostly  in  sharp-angled  stars;  the  reddish  most  conspicuous  on  upper  back,  and 
both  the  lighter  colors  everywhere  finely  sprinkled  with  blackish.  Wing-coverts  like  upper 
back,  but  with  numerous  conspicuous  rounded  white  spots,  one  on  end  of  each  feather.  Crown 
and  back  of  neck  nearly  like  back,  but  in  smaller  pattern,  and  the  markings  mostly  transverse. 
An  illy-defiued  white  area  on  each  side  of  neck,  over  tympanum,  and  slight  whitish  stripe 
behind  eye.  Throat  fine  light  buff,  usually  immaculate,  but  sometimes  finely  speckled  quite 
across.  Under  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinted  with  buff  toward  throat;  breast  with  numerous 
regular  dark  brown  U-shaped  spots,  one  on  each  feather;  similar  but  smaller,  sharper,  and 
fewer  such  spots  thence  scattered  over  most  of  the  under  parts,  only  middle  of  belly  being  left 
unmarked.  Long  feathers  of  sides  under  wings  matching  upper  wing-coverts  nearly ; under 
wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pure  white,  not  marked  ; flanks  with  bars  or  U-spots  of  dark  brown. 
Legs  grayish-white,  unmarked.  Quills  of  wings  fuscous ; outer  webs  of  secondaries  with  equi- 
distant, squarish,  white  or  tawny  spots,  secondaries  tipped  and  imperfectly  twice  or  thrice  barred 
with  white,  and  gradually  becoming  sprinkled  with  the  varied  colors  of  back,  so  that  the  inner- 
most of  them  are  almost  precisely  like  greater  coverts.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  variegated, 
much  like  back  ; others  white,  or  grayish-white  on  inner  webs,  the  outer  webs  being  mottled; 
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a few  under  tail-coverts  spotted,  the  rest  white ; upper  tail-coverts  nearly  like  rump.  Iris  light 
brown;  bill  dark  horn-color;  part  of  under  mandible  Hesh-eolored ; claws  like  bill;  toes  on 
top  light  horn-color,  soles  darker.  Length  18.00-20.00;  extent  24.00-30.00 ; wing  8.00-9/J0; 
middle  tail-feathers  4.00-6.00;  shortest  tail-feathers  (outermost)  about  1.50;  tarsi  2.00;  middle 
toe  and  claw  about  the  same;  culmen  of  bill  about  0.67 ; gape  of  bill  1.00-1.25;  depth  of  bill 
at  base  0.50  or  rather  less.  Pullets,  before  first  moult : Crown  bright  brown,  varied  with  black. 
Sharp  white  shaft-lines  above,  which,  with  a black  area  on  each  feather,  contrast  with  fine 
gray  and  browu  mottling  of  upper  parts.  Wing-coverts  and  inner  quills  with  whitish  spots. 

Several  inner  tail-feathers  with  whitish 
shaft-lines,  and  mottled  with  blackish 
and  brown.  Lower  throat  and  breast 
with  numerous  dark  browu  spots;  sides 
similar,  the  markings  lengthening  into 
streaks.  Bill  brown  above,  pale  below. 
This  lasts  till  the  September  moult  is 
completed.  Chicks  hatch  dingy  yellow, 
mottled  on  crown,  back,  and  wings 
with  brown  and  black.  The  Pin-tail 
Chicken  inhabits  the  western  portions 
of  Minnesota,  southern  Wisconsin,  a 
small  part  of  Iowa  and  of  Illinois,  all  of 
both  Dakotas,  thence  diagonally  across 
Nebraska  aud  Kansas  to  Colorado  in 
the  Laramie  aud  upper  Platte  regions ; 
thence  westward  in  suitable  country  to 
the  Sierras  Nevadas  and  Cascade  Ranges 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton ; northern  limit  may  be  conven- 
tionally taken  aloug  the  N.  border  of 
Fig.  495. — Head  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  the  U.  S.,  beyond  which  it  shades  into 
del.  e.  c.)  t)ie  true  phasicinellus ; but  birds  rather 

referable  to  this  form  than  to  the  Arctic  stock  reach  N.  through  British  Columbia  to  some 
portions  of  Alaska.  In  fiue,  this  is  the  “prairie  chicken”  of  the  whole  Northwest;  usually 
occurring  where  Tympamichus  americanus  does  not,  though  the  two  overlap  to  some  extent. 
Formerly  ranged  in  all  the  prairie  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  aud  Iowa,  but  is  pushed  westward 
by  the  grain-fields  — the  same  carrying  Tympanuchus  along,  so  that  the  one  recedes  as  the 
other  proceeds  westward.  It  is  a fine  game  and  table  bird,  like  its  near  relative,  much  hunted 
and  easily  killed ; its  numbers  have  been  materially  reduced  of  late  years,  aud  its  range  east- 
ward has  contracted.  The  packs  in  which  it  goes  in  winter,  sometimes  by  hundreds,  break 
up  in  early  spring  into  the  smaller  “dancing-parties”  which  indulge  iu  amorous  revelry  until 
such  ribaldry  results  in  matrimony,  April-June;  chicks  are  mostly  able  to  flv  by  midsummer. 
Eggs  5-10-12-14-16,  grayish-olive  or  drab-colored,  uniformly  dotted  with  browu  points,  rarely 
larger  than  a pin-head;  always  quite  different,  from  those  of  Tympamichus ; 1.60  to  1.80  long 
by  1.20  to  1-.30  broad ; average  1.70  X 1.25.  This  bird  was  originally  discovered  and  described 
accurately  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  note  that  the  scales  fall  off  the  toes  in  summer.  They 
found  it  abundant  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  1805-6,  whence  it  was  named  Phasianus 
columbianus  by  Oku  iu  1815;  whence  Pcdiacetcs  phasianelhis  columbianus  Coues,  1872,  and 
all  later  editions  of  the  Key. 

P.  p.  campes'tris.  (Lat.  relating  to  a campus  or  plain.)  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 
Birds  of  those  portions  of  the  Sharp-tail's  range  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  as  above  given,  have 
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been  so  called,  and  are  said  to  be  “ above  more  rusty  or  ochraceous.”  I record  the  name  with- 
out further  remark:  Pedioccctes  phasianellus  campestris  Ridgw.  Pr.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  April, 
1884,  p.  93 ; A.  0.  U.  No.  308  b. 

TYMPANU'CHUS.  (Gr.  Tvfinavov,  tampanon , Lat.  tympanum , a sort  of  kettledrum  or 
tambourine,  such  as  was  used  by  Corybautes  in  the  orgies  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  also  an  ear- 
drum, tympanum,  etc. ; and  «xo>,  echo , I have  or  hold.)  Pin-neck  Gkouse.  Praikie  Hens 
proper.  Cupidonias.  Neck  with  a peculiar  tuft  of  loose,  lengthened  feathers  on  each  side, 
like  little  wings,  fancied  to  resemble  those  worn  by  Cupid  instead  of  clothes,  beneath  which  is 
a circular  tympanum  of  bare,  yellow  skin,  capable  of  great  distension,  like  half  of  a small 
orauge.  Head  with  a slight  soft  crest.  Tarsi  scant-feathered  to  toes  in  front  and  on  sides, 
bare  on  a strip  behind;  toes  extensively  webbed  at  base.  Tail  short,  rounded,  of  18  broad 
stiffish  feathers,  with  obtusely  rounded  ends.  Sexes  nearly  alike  in  size,  form,  and  color;  plu- 
mage below  barred  transversely.  Meat  of  breast  dark.  Eggs  plain  or  scarcely  marked,  very 
numerous.  Three  species,  one  of  them  with  a slight  variety,  of  prairie,  perfectly  terrestrial. 
( Cupidonia  Reich.,  1852,  of  most  authors,  as  of  all  previous  editions  of  the  Key;  antedated  by 
Tympanuchus  Gloger.  1842.) 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Martha’s  Vineyard  Bird.  Feathers  of  neck-wiugs  few,  lance-acute cupido 

Feathers  of  neck-wings  many,  lance-obtuse. 

The  Common  Bird.  Tarsal  feathers  hiding  the  bare  strip.  Dark  bars  above  black  and  broad  ; top  of  head  mostly 
blackish americanus 

Texas  Bird.  Tarsi  very  scant-feathered,  the  bare  strip  exposed.  Dark  bars  above  brown  and  narrow  ; top  of  head 
little  blackish pallidicinctus 

T.  cupi'do.  (The  tufts  on  the  neck  likened  to  conventional  “ Cupid’s  wings.”)  Pinnated 
Grouse  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Heath  Hen  of  Massachusetts.  Brewster’s 
Cupido.  Resembling  closely  the  common  bird  next  to  be  described,  but  apparently  distinct, 
and  now  isolated  geographically.  Adult  $ : Ground  color  above  light  reddish-brown  or  rusty ; 
scapulars  spotted  with  whitish  tips  of  the  feathers ; below,  rusty  white  with  dark  reddish-brown 
bars  in  excess;  feet  cinnamon-brown  mottled  with  white.  “Neck-tufts  composed  of  from 
3 to  5 narrow,  acutely  lance-pointed,  stiffened  feathers,  with  about  the  same  number  of  over- 
lapping coverts.”  Smaller  than  the  common  bird;  weight  considerably  less ; wing  8.35.  9 still 
smaller ; wing  hardly  8.00 ; darker  and  rustier,  the  bars  on  the  under  parts  dull  black ; tail 
dark  dove-brown  with  many  fine  irregular  rusty  bars.  A woodland  bird,  inhabiting  scrub  oak 
and  pine  tracts,  now  entirely  confined  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  formerly  ranging  over  much  of 
the  U.  S.,  E.  of  the  Alleghanies,  from  Massachusetts  to  “ Virginia.”  Eggs  in  June  and  July, 
drab,  uuinarked,  1.70  X 1.30.  Tetrao  cupido  Linn,  in  part  (in  so  far  as  based  on  Catesby  and 
supposed  to  be  Virginian  and  as  now  restricted).  Cupidonia  cupido  Brewst.  Auk,  Jan.  1885, 
p.  82.  Cupidonia  cupido  brewsteri  Coues,  Key,  1887,  3d  ed.  p.  884.  Tympanuchus  cupido 
Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1885,  p.  355.  A.  O.  U.  Check  List,  1886-95,  No.  306. 

T.  america'nus.  (Lat.  American.  Figs.  496,  497.)  Common  Pinnated  Grouse.  Prai- 
rie Hen  or  Chicken.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  variegated  with  black,  brown,  tawny,  or  oclirey, 
and  white,  the  latter  especially  on  wings;  below,  pretty  regularly  barred  with  dark  brown, 
white,  and  tawny,  in  about  equal  amounts;  throat  tawny,  a little  speckled,  or  not;  vent  and 
crissum  mostly  white;  quills  fuscous,  with  white  spots  on  outer  webs;  tail  fuscous,  with  nar- 
row or  imperfect  white  or  tawny  bars  and  tips ; feet  plain.  Sexes  alike  in  color,  but  9 smaller, 
with  shorter  neck-tufts.  Length  16.00-18.00;  extent  about  28.00 ; wing  8.00-9.00 ; tail  about 
4.50;  tarsus  rather  over,  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  under,  2.00;  neck-tufts  2.00-3.50  inches 
long,  little  lanceolate  or  almost  parallel-edged  to  their  obtuse  or  broad  rounded  ends;  the  longer 
stiff  ones  7-10  in  number,  with  as  many  more  short  ones.  This  well-known  bird  formerly  ranged 
across  much  of  the  U.  S.,  iu  open  country,  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in  some  latitudes.  It  is 
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now  and  long  has  been  a bird  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  large,  8.  to  some  portions  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  in  the  other  direction  extending  in  the  Great  Lake  region  into 
Ontario.  Its  usual  range  includes,  wholly  or  in  part,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  N.  and  S.  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  creeping  westward  with  the  grain  fields,  especially  along  liues 
of  railroad.  About  1874  it  began  to  mix  with  the  Sharp-tails  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  pushed  up  the  Missouri  beyond  Sioux  City,  Iowa ; and  this  was  about  the  time  it  reached 

over  into  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  both  in  Min- 
nesota and  North  Da- 
kota, and  so  on  into 
Manitoba.  Its  general 
recession  from  easterly 
localities  corresponds 

to  its  westward  ad- 
Fig.  49G.  — Foot  of  Prairie  Hen,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  0.)  vaiice * the  area  of 

greatest  abundance  has  altered  decidedly  since  I penned  it  for  the  1884  edition  of  the  Key, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  shift.  It  is  a resident  bird  for  the  most  part,  wherever  found, 
but  some  N.  and  S.  migration  with  season  has  been  locally  observed,  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri,  thus  mostly  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  abundance,  and  the  excellence  of  its  flesh, 
render  it  an  object  of  commercial  importance.  Though  there  may  be  little  probability  of  its 
extinction,  legislation  against  its  wanton  or  ill-timed  destruction  is  a measure  of  obvious  pro- 
priety. The  food  of 
this  bird  consists 
largely  of  cultivated 
grain,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  variety  of  seeds 
and  berries,  and  also 
insects.  The  winter- 
ing packs  break  up 
usually  in  March : 
there  is  then  a period 
of  courtship  with 
strange  antics  and 
much  booming  noise 
before  the  birds  quietly 
pair  off ; the  eggs  may 
be  found  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  month 
through  the  summer, 
but  mostly  April- 
June.  They  arc  in-  Fig.  497.  - Prairie  Hen.  (From  Lewis.) 

definitely  numerous,  averaging  over  a dozen,  and  more  than  20  have  been  found  in  one  nest; 
they  average  L75  X 1.30,  with  extremes  in  length  of  1.G0  to  1.85,  thus  averaging  shorter, 
rounder,  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  Sharp-tail;  pale  greenish-gray,  with  sometimes  a 
glaucous  bloom,  usually  unmarked,  sometimes  very  minutely  dotted  with  brown.  (Cupi- 
donia  cupido  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  of  most  authors  since  Baird,  1858,  nec  Tetrao 
cupido  Linn,  as  abov?  restricted;  C.  pinnata  Brewst.  Auk,  Jan.  1885,  p.  82;  Tympanu- 
chiis  pinnatus  Ridgw.  1885;  Cupidotiia  americana  Reich.  Syst.  1852,  p.  xxix,  “based 
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on  Yollst.  Naturg.  Hiihnen,  pi.  217,  figs.  1896-8;”  Tympanuchus  americanus,  A.  0.  U. 
No.  305.) 

T.  a.  attwateri.  (To  H.  P.  Attwater.)  Attwater’s  Prairie  Hen.  A form  described 
from  the  coast  region  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  T.  attwateri  Bendire,  Forest  and  Stream, 
May  18,  1893,  p.  425.  T.  a.  attwateri  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Apr.  1894,  p.  130;  Check 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  305  a. 

T.  pallidicinc'tus.  (Lat.  pallidus,  pale ; cinctus,  begirt.)  Pale  Pinnated  Grouse. 
Lesser  Prairie  Hen.  Above,  dark  markings  not  in  excess  of  lighter  markings,  and  rather 
brown  than  black,  each  bar  being  brown  between  a pair  of  narrow  borders  ; below,  dark  bars 
narrow,  with  the  same  tendency  to  enclose  a broad  brown  one  between  any  two  dusky  ones. 
Tarsi  scant-feathered,  exposing  the  bare  strip  behind.  Size  smaller  than  that  of  average  amer- 
icanus ; $ wing  under  8.50,  9 wing  about  8.00.  Southwestern  prairies,  from  some  portions 
of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  into  Texas.  0.  cupido  pallidicincta  Rid  gw.  Bull.  Essex 
Inst.  Dec.  1873,  p.  199;  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  584,  and  of  later  editions.  T.  pallidi- 
cinctus  Kidgw.  1885  ; A.  0.  U.  Check  List,  2d  ed.  No.  307. 

BON  ASA.  (Gr.  fiovaaos,  Lat.  bona  sits,  a bison  : the  “ drumming”  of  the  bird  being  likened 
to  the  bellowing  of  a bull.)  Ruffed  Grouse.  Shoulder-knot  Grouse.  Head  with  a 
full  soft  crest.  Neck  on  each  side  with  a tuft  or  umbel  of  uumerous  (15-30)  broad  soft  glossy- 
black  feathers,  covering  the  rudimentary  tympanum.  Tail  about  as  long  as  wings,  amply 
rounded  or  fan-shaped,  normally  of  18  soft  broad  feathers,  with  truncate  ends.  Tarsi  scant- 
feat’nered,  naked  below,  with  2-3  rows  of  scutella  in  front.  Plumage  of  blended  and  varied 
colors  ; sexes  alike.  Meat  of  breast  white,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  foregoing  Grouse.  Eggs 
numerous,  normally  unmarked  or  with  little  spotting.  Woodland  species,  more  or  less  ar- 
boreal, of  common  occurrence  in  suitable  places,  representing  in  America  the  closely  allied 
European  genus  Tetrastes,  in  which  the  tail  has  only  16  feathers,  the  epaulettes  are  unde- 
veloped and  the  sexes  unlike. 


B.  umbel'lus.  (Lat.  umbellus,  an  umbel,  umbrella ; umbra,  shade,  shadow  ; alluding  to  the 
neck-tufts.  There  is  no  such  Latin  word  as  “umbellus ; ” and  the  form  of  the  feminine  noun 
umbella  happens  to  suit  Bonasa.  Linnaeus  had  Tetrao  umbellus,  as  if  the  specific  name  were 
an  adjective  in  the  masculine  gender,  but  the  only  proper  form  of  the  adjective  from  umbella 
would  be  umbellatus,  a,  um.  Figs.  498,  499.)  Ruffed  Grouse.  Ruffed  Heath-cock. 
Shoulder-knot  Grouse.  Tippet  Grouse.  Drumming  Grouse.  “Partridge,”  New 
England.  Drumming  Partridge.  Birch  Partridge.  “ Pheasant,”  Middle  and  South- 
ern States.  Drumming  Pheasant.  Mountain  Pheasant.  Whiteflesiier.  Adult  $ 9 : 
Above,  variegated  reddish-  or  grayish-brown  ; back  with  uumerous,  oblong,  pale,  black-edged 
spots.  Below,  whitish,  barred  with  brown.  Tail  brown  or  gray,  numerously  and  narrowly 
black-barred,  with  a broad  subterminal  black  zone,  and  tipped  with  gray.  Neck-ruffle  of  $ 
mostly  glossy  black,  and  very  full ; of  9 smaller  and  more  brown.  Colors  endlessly  varied 
as  well  as  blended,  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  brown  birds  of  the  East  shades  insensibly 
into  that  of  the  Western  subspecies.  Length  16.00-18.00;  extent  23  00;  wing  7.00-8.00;  tail 
about  the  same.  Young  of  both  sexes  sufficiently  resemble  the  adults  to  be  unmistakable, 
and  detailed  description  of  every  feather  would  be  tedious  and  profitless.  Chicks  in  down  are 
very  pretty,  being  of  various  buff  shades  deepening  on  some  parts  into  chestnut,  with  a black 
stripe  on  each  side  of  the  head.  There  is  a sort  of  dichromatism  in  this  species,  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  red  and  gray  Megascops  Owls,  some  individuals  being  browner,  others  grayer,  than 


Analysis  of  Varieties. 


Brown,  of  mixed  and  varied  shades  of  reddish  and  gray.  Eastern  and  Northern 

Pale  ; slaty-gray  the  prevailing  shade.  Rocky  Mountain  region 

Dark  ; chestnut-brown  the  prevailing  shade.  Pacific  Coast  region 


umbelloides 
. . sabinei 


umbellus 
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Fig.  49S.  — Head  of  Ruffed  Grouse,  nat.  size 
nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


the  average  ; but  this  is  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  season,  or  locality,  does  not  in  the  least  corre- 
spond with  the  pretended  geographical  distribution  of  the  subspecies  togata  which  some  late 
Grouse-fanciers  have  sought  to  establish,  and  I cannot  imagine  myself  humoring  such  a whim 
in  the  “ Key.”  We  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  making  out  umbellovlen  to  be  subspeci fi- 
nally different.  A woodland  bird,  like  the  species  of  Canachites,  abundantly  distributed  over 

eastern  North  America;  W.  in  the  U.  S.  to 
the  central  plains;  in  British  America  from 
Hudson’s  Bay  to  Alaska;  S.  in  the  U.  S. 
to  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  but 
less  common,  except  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian regions.  This  fine  game  bird  is  well 
known  under  the  above  names  in  different  sec- 
tions ; but  it  is  neither  a “partridge”  nor  a 
“ pheasant,”  being,  in  fine,  a Ruffed  Grouse. 
The  “ drumming”  sound  for  which  this  bird 
is  noted  is  not  vocal,  as  some  suppose,  but 
(Ad.  is  produced  by  rapidly  whirring  the  wings  in 
the  air,  without  beating  them  against  each 
other,  against  the  body  of  the  bird,  nor  yet  against  the  log  or  other  hard  object  upon  which 
the  cock  stands  to  perform  this  peculiar  love-act ; the  hen  does  not  drum.  The  sound  may 
be  heard  at  any  season,  but  chiefly  in  spring,  from  February  to  the  end  of  the  breeding  season, 
which  is  at  its  height  in  May.  This  grouse  is  not  migratory,  and  its  breediug  range  is  coinci- 
dent with  its  general  distri- 
bution ; its  favorite  haunts 
are  groves,  coppices,  and 
under  woods  rather  than 
deep  forests;  the  nest  is  of 
a few  leaves,  etc,.,  on  the 
ground,  rarely  on  a log  or 
stump  or  in  a brush  heap, 
but  often  under  or  amidst 
such  things.  Eggs  8-14, 
exceptionally  more,  aver- 
aging a devil’s  dozeu  in 
number,  in  color  very  char- 
acteristic ; from  creamy 
white  to  creamy  buff,  usu- 
ally immaculate,  some- 
times minutely  dotted  or 
even  speckled  with  brown ; 
they  resemble  Partridge 
eggs  somewhat  in  shape, 
which  approaches  the 
pyriform,  broad  and  blunt  at  one  end.  pointed  at  the  other;  size  about  1.60  X 1-20,  moderately 
variable  either  way.  II.  umbcllus  and  B.  u.  togata , A.  0.  U-  Nos.  300  and  300  a. 

B.  u.  umbelloi'des.  (Lat.  umbella,  as  above  defined,  and  Gr.  tlSos,  eidos,  resemblance.) 
G ray  Ruffed  Grouse.  A subspecies  of  the  last,  of  very  different  tone  of  color  in  its  ex- 
treme development,  but  shading  into  the  common  Ruffed  Grouse  by  inseusible  degrees  in  Brit- 
ish America.  When  fully  manifested,  as  follows:  £ Lower  back,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts 
and  tail  slate-gray,  with  little  if  any  brown  tinge;  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  rump  with 


Fio.  499.  — Ruffed  Grouse.  (From  Lewis.) 
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light  gray  cordate  or  arrow-headed  spots  narrowly  bordered  with  black ; tail-feathers  finely 
venniculated  with  black,  and  with  a broad  subterminal  black  zone.  Ruffle  glossy  greenish- 
black.  Under  parts  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  tawny-brown,  with  several  broad  brown 
cross-bars  on  each  feather,  largest  and  most  distinct  on  long  feathers  of  sides,  some  of  which 
have  also  white  shaft-lines ; heavy  feathers  of  flanks  and  vent  mostly  whitish,  unmarked. 
Feathers  of  fore-neck  and  scapulars  blended  with  gray,  rich  reddish-brown,  ochrey-brown,  and 
white,  iu  indescribable  confusion.  Most  of  the  wing-coverts  with  white  shaft-lines.  Hen 
with  ruffle  less  developed,  varied  with  brown  and  white.  General  tone  more  rufous  than 
in  the  cock.  Rocky  Mountain  region,  U.  S.  and  British  America,  running  into  both  the  other 
varieties. 

B.  u.  sabi'nei.  (To  J.  Sabine.)  Red  Ruffed  Grouse.  Oregon  Ruffed  Grouse. 
More  nearly  resembling  the  common  Ruffed  Grouse,  but  coloration  more  heavily  brown,  — 
darker  and  richer.  More  blackish  to  the  brown,  and  latter  almost  chestnut  in  well-marked 
cases.  Pacific  coast  region,  northern  California  to  British  Columbia.  This  bird  was  dis- 
covered by  Lewis  aud  Clark  in  1805-6,  and  first  named  Tetrao  fusca  by  Ord,  Guthrie’s 
Geogr.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1815,  p.  317.  But  owing  to  the  badly  edited  text  of  the  History  of  the 
Expedition  published  in  1814,  what  Lewis  and  Clark  meant  by  their  “small  brown”  was 
unintelligible  till  I found  out  by  examination  of  their  original  manuscripts:  see  the  1893  edi- 
tion of  the  History,  p.  872.  Iu  strictness,  therefore,  this  bird  should  be  called  B.  umbella  fusca 
Coues;  but  I waive  the  point  in  favor  of  B.  u.  sabinei  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  235,  as  this  is 
the  established  name,  adopted  by  the  A.  0.  U.  No.  300  c,  after  Tetrao  sabinei  of  Douglas, 
who  rediscovered  the  bird  and  described  it  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  p.  137. 

LAGO'PUS.  (Gr.  Xay<o7rovs,  lagopous,  Lat.  lagopus,  hare-foot  : the  densely  feathered  feet 
resemble  those  of  rabbits.)  Ptarmigan.  Snow  Grouse.  No  peculiar  feathers  on  head  or 
neck.  Tarsi  and  toes  densely  feathered.  Tail  short,  little  rounded,  normally  of  14  broad 
feathers,  with  long  upper  coverts,  some  of  which  resemble  rectrices,  the  central  pair  of  these 
usually  reckoned  as  rectrices,  making  16.  A naked  red  comb  over  eye.  Eggs  most  heavily 
colored  (except  in  L.  leucurus).  Boreal  aud  alpine  Grouse,  shaped  nearly  as  in  Canachites, 
remarkable  for  their  changes  of  plumage,  becomiug  in  winter  snow-white  (excepting  the  British 
insular  race),  with  or  without  black  tail  and  loral  stripe.  The  plumage  is  subject  to  frequent 
and  rapid  change,  either  by  loss  and  gain  of  feathers,  or  by  their  wear  and  tear ; there  are 
ordinarily  three  different  plumages  a year,  not  the  same  in  summer  in  opposite  sexes  of  some 
species  ; the  shedding  extends  even  to  the  claws,  which  are  dropped  periodically  when  they 
have  overgrown,  like  some  portions  of  the  claws  of  some  lemmings.  Pullets  when  half 
grown  drop  their  first  flight-feathers,  which  are  brown,  and  the  new  set  comes  out  white  in 
all  the  species  but  one.  Hence,  specific  characters  founded  upon  color  alone  are  peculiarly 
fallacious  in  this  genus.  We  have  three  well-known  good  species,  one  of  them  with  several 
alleged  subspecies;  I record  all  these,  also  the  three  other  North  American  forms,  without 
vouching  for  any  excepting  L.  lagopus,  L.  rupestris,  and  L.  leucurus.  The  extralimital  spe- 
cies are:  (1)  L.  scoticus,  the  Red  Grouse,  Rod  Game,  or  Moor-fowl  of  Britain.  (2)  L.  mutus 
or  alpinus,  the  Ptarmigan  most  properly  so-called,  of  Continental  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps  northward,  also  in  Scotland.  (3)  L.  hyperboreus  or  hemileucurus,  of  Spitzbergen, 
with  the  tail  partly  white  in  winter.  The  word  ptarmigan,  with  an  unexplained  initial  p, 
dating  back  over  200  years,  is  from  the  Gaelic  tarmaclian,  supposed  to  mean  mountaineer,  and 
was  earlier  spelled  termigant,  termagant,  etc. 


Analysis  of  Species , alleged  Species,  and  A.  O.  U.  Subspecies. 


Tail  black  at  all  seasons. 


In  winter,  no  black  stripe  on  head.  Bill  stout. 

Secondaries  white-shafted.  Northern  N.  Am.  and  Europe,  etc. 
Secondaries  black-shafted.  Newfoundland  only 


lagopus 
l.  alleni 
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In  winter  a black  stripe  on  head.  Bill  slender. 

Northern  N.  Am.  at  large,  Europe,  etc rupcstru 

Greenland  and  N.  E Arctic  Am r.  rtinhardli 

Newfoundland  only tr  eUJti 

Unalaslika  and  adjacent  Aleutian  Islands r.  ncUotU 

Atka,  one  of  the  Aleutians r.  atMurtait 

Kyska  and  A dak,  two  of  the  Aleutians,  June  and  July  . . r.  Uncntendi 

Attn,  one  of  the  Aleutians,  May  and  June errrriujttni 

Tail  white  at  all  seasons Uucurut 


L.  lago'pus.  (Pigs.  500,  501.)  Willow  Grouse.  White  Grouse.  Willow  Ptar- 
migan. Willow  Partridge.  Rehusak.  Bill  very  stout  and  convex,  its  depth  at  base 
0.40  or  more,  as  much  as  distance  from  nasal  fossa  to  tip;  whole  culmen  0.75;  bill  black  at 

all  seasons.  £ 9 » in 
winter:  Snow  white; 

14  tail-feathers  black, 
white  - tipped ; middle 
pair  (which  most  re- 
semble and  perhaps  are 
true  rectrices,  having 
no  after  - shafts)  to- 
gether with  all  the 
coverts,  one  pair  of 
which  reach  to  end 
of  tail,  white;  shafts 
of  several  outer  wing- 
quills  black  ; those  of 
the  secondaries  white ; 
no  black  stripe  on  head. 

in  summer:  Head 
and  fore  parts  rich  chest- 
nut or  orange-brown, 
more  tawny-brown  on 
back  and  rump ; the 
richer  brown  parts 
sparsely,  the  tawny- 
brown  more  closely, 
barred  with  black  ; most 
of  the  wings  and  other 
uuder  parts  remaining 
white.  9 similar,  wholly 

colored  excepting  wings, 
Fio.  500.  —Willow  Ptarmigan,  summer  plumage,  ^ nat.  size.  (From  Brelim.)  t|ie  color  lnore  tawnv 

than  in  $ , and  more  heavily,  closely,  and  uniformly  barred  with  black.  Length  15.00-17.00; 
wing  7.50-8.00;  tail  5.50.  No  concise  description  will  fit  all  the  plumages  of  age  and  sex, 
when  the  bird  is  not  white  ; but  the  species  is  unmistakable  in  all  its  mutability.  Chicks  in 
down  are  extremely  pretty,  of  a drab  color  above  and  sulphury  below,  the  upper  parts  mottled 
with  black,  the  head  and  rump  striped  with  the  same,  the  crown  chestnut.  A circumboreal 
species  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  in  the  latter  S.  barely  to  the  U.  S.  border,  as 
accidentally  in  winter  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts;  in  Alaska  S.  to  Sitka;  breeding  range 


confined  to  the  Fur  Countries  from  lat.  55°  northward  to  the  limit  of  trees,  but  in  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds  mainly  replaced  by  the  Rock  Ptarmigan  ; migratory  to  some  extent.  Packing 
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Fig.  501.  — Willow  Ptarmigan,  winter  plumage,  \ nat.  size. 
Brehm.) 


(From 


from  end  of  September  through  winter  and  most  of  spring.  Pairing  in  April,  laying  from 
late  in  May  through  June.  Nest  on  the  ground,  of  a few  leaves,  etc.;  eggs  6-12,  measuring 
about  1.75  X 1.25,  ranging  from 
1 .85  X 1-35  down  to  1.60  X 1.15; 
they  are  very  heavily  colored,  ordi- 
narily, with  bold  confluent  blotches 
or  smears  of  intense  burnt  sienna 
color,  almost  black  in  effect,  upon 
a more  or  less  reddish-tinted  buff 
ground,  seldom  evenly  marked  with 
small  discrete  spots.  All  the  eggs 
of  birds  of  this  family  are  colorless 
when  the  shell  first  forms  high  in  the 
oviduct,  acquiring  pigment  as  they 
pass  down ; in  Ptarmigan,  where 
the  coloring  is  so  heavy,  an  egg  cut 
from  the  pigment-secreting  part  of 
the  passage  is  as  if  covered  with 
fresh  paint,  soft  and  sticky,  which 
maybe  rubbed  off  before  it  “sets” 
on  the  shell.  L.  albus  of  most  au- 
thors, as  of  former  editions  of  the 
Key,  after  Tetrao  albus  Gm.  ; but 
as  this  species  is  the  prior  Tetrao 
lagopus  Li  NX.,  our  rules  now  require 
the  tautouym  L.  lagopus.  It  is  also  T.  or  L.  lapponicus,  rehrnak,  cachinnans,  subalpinus, 
saliceti,  and  brachydactylus  of  various  writers. 

L,.  l.  al'leni.  (To  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  first  president  of  the  A.  0.  U.)  Allen’s  Willow  Ptar- 
migan. Newfoundland  Willow  Ptarmigan.  Like  the  last;  said  to  be  distinguished 
by  having  both  secondaries  and  primaries  black-shafted,  and  these  and  some  of  the  coverts 
marked  on  their  webs  with  blackish.  Newfoundland  only.  L.  alba  alleni  Stej.  Auk,  Oct. 
1834,  p.  369.  L.  lagopus  alleni  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  113;  A.  0.  U.  No.  301  a. 

L.  rupes'tris.  (Lat.  rupestris,  relating  to  rupis,  a rock ; rupestriue.)  Rock  Ptarmigan. 
Bill  slenderer  for  its  length  than  that  of  lagopus , its  depth  at  base  under  0.40,  and  less  than 
distance  from  nasal  fossa  to  tip  ; whole  culmen  0.67 ; bill  always  black.  $ 9 > in  winter : As 
in  L.  lagopus,  but  a black  transocular  or  loral  stripe.  $ <j? , in  summer : Plumage,  ex- 
cepting much  of  wings,  and  tail,  barred  with  blackish -brown  and  brownish-yellow,  mostly  in 
rather  coarse  zigzags,  but  also  blotched  on  the  back.  Lower  parts  except  breast  and  sides 
white  in  £.  Rather  smaller  than  lagopus.  Length  13.00-14.75;  wing  7.00-7.50;  tail  4.50. 
The  black  stripe  on  the  head  is  usually  evident  at  all  seasons,  but  may  be  lacking  in  the  J . 
Arctic  America,  including  some  parts  of  Greenland  ; not  S.  to  the  U.  S. ; supposed  not  to  occur 
from  N.  Labrador  northward,  that  region  being  prudently  reserved  for  L.  r.  reinhardti ; allowed 
on  those  Aleutian  islands  which  are  not  reserved  by  the  classifiers  for  some  other  Rock  Ptar- 
migan ; N.  Asia  ; Iceland.  The  bird  has  never  been  found  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
or  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  except  Alaska.  It  is  a near  relative  of  the  European  L.  mutus  or 
alpinus,  indistinguishable  in  winter  plumage,  separable  in  summer.  In  North  America  its 
breeding  range  is  practically  coincident  with  its  general  distribution.  In  the  Barren  Grounds, 
of  which  the  Rocker  is  so  characteristic,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  June  and  July;  they  resemble 
those  of  lagopus,  but  average  fewer,  usually  6-10,  rarely  more  ; they  are  also  darker  and  rather 
smaller;  size  about  1-70  X 1.18.  “The  summer  plumage  is  assumed  at  variable  periods  of 
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the  months  of  April,  May,  and  even  in  early  June,  according  to  the  locality.  The  moult  for 
the  summer  is  usually  shown  first  on  the  head  and  neck,  followed  hy  the  lower  back,  sides, 
breast,  middle  back,  Hanks,  and  abdomen,  in  the  order  named.  The  abdomen  and  chin  are  the 
lust  areas  to  show  the  complete  moult.  The  parts  named  also  assume,  in  the  order  given, 
the  white  winter  plumage.  During  the  time  of  the  summer  plumage  scarcely  a single  day 
passes  that  the  general  color  of  the  feathers  is  not  modified  by  the  appearance  or  loss  of  some 
feather.”  ( Turner .)  Hence  the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  establishing  races  of  this 

species  upon  color,  as  the  amount  of  barring,  vermiculation,  or  nebulatiou  with  dusky,  tawny. 


Flo.  002.  — Evermann’s  Ptarmigan. 


and  gray  is  so  rapidly  changing  in  the  same  individuals ; and  birds  taken  at  different  dates  in 
summer,  in  the  same  locality,  may  differ  from  one  another  more  than  specimens  from  different 
regions,  representing  several  alleged  varieties,  are  always  found  to  do.  Rock  Grouse,  of  Pen- 
nant  and  Latham;  Tetrao  rupestris  Gm.  1788;  Aud.  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  p.  483,  pi.  368. 
T.  ( L .)  rupestris  Sw.  and  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  p.  354,  pi.  (54.  L.  rupestris  Leach, 
1817 ; Aur>.  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  p.  122,  pi.  301  ; Elliot,  Mon.  Tct.  1865,  pi.  23;  and  of  authors 
generally,  as  of  all  editions  of  the  Key;  A.  0.  U.  No.  302.  But  L.  mutus  var.  rupestris 
Ridgw.  in  Bn.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  N.  A.  B.  iii.  1874,  p.  462. 
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L.  r.  rein'hardti.  (To  J.  Reinhardt,  the  well-known  naturalist.)  Reinhardt’s  Rock 
Ptarmigan.  Greenland  Ptarmigan.  As  before ; $ in  summer  less  regularly  and  more 
finely  barred  above  on  a grayish-brown  ground.  Greenland  and  opposite  shores  of  N.  Ain.,  S. 
to  Ungava  in  Labrador.  Tetrao  reinliardi  Brehm,  Lehrb.  1823,  p.  440.  T.  reinhardti  Brehm, 
Isis,  1826,  p.  930.  Lagopus  reinhardti  Brehm,  Naum.  1855,  p.  287.  L.  rupestris  reinhardtii 
Blas-  B.  Eur.  1862,  p.  16.  L.  rupestris  reinhardti  A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  1886,  No.  302  a; 
Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  200.  L.  rupestris  reinliardi  A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  302  a, 
reverting  to  Brehm’s  original  misspelling,  which  had  been  set  right  in  the  former  ed.  of  the 
List,  as  in  the  Key,  2d 
ed.  1884,  p.  5S8.  T.  (L.) 
mutus  Sw.  Fn.  Bor.  Am. 
ii,  1831,  p.  450.  L.  mu- 
tus reinhardti  Dubus, 

Consp.  1871,  p.  21.  Te- 
trao mutus  Aud.  Orn. 

Biog.  v,  1839,  p.  196, 
pi.  318.  Lagopus  amer- 
icanits  Aud.  B.  Am.  v, 

1842,  p.  119,  pi.  300; 

Baird,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
p.  637.  L.  grcenlandicus 
Brehm,  Naum.  1855,  p. 

287.  L.  rupestris  var.  oc- 
cidentals Sund.  Svensk. 

Vet. -Ak.  Fork.  1874, 
p.  20.  (Obs.  Connected 
with  this  geographically 
is  L.  welchi  of  Newfound- 
land, given  below  as  a 
full  species.) 

L.  r.  nel'soni.  (To  E. 

W.  Nelson.)  Nelson’s 
Rock  Ptarmigan. 

Unalashka  Ptarmi- 
gan. As  before : $ in 
summer  very  finely  ver- 
miculated  above  with 
black  on  a deep  umber- 
brown  ground,  below  the 
same  on  a bright  tawny 
ground,  and  with  some  blackish  feathers  intermixed ; 9 indistinguishable  from  that  of  rupestris 
proper.  Unalashka  and  some  of  the  neighboring  Aleutian  Islands.  L.  albas  Dall,  1873, 
nec  auct.  L.  rupestris  bis  Nelson,  Cruise  Corwin,  1883,  p.  81,  No.  79  (not  No.  78).  L. 
rupestris  Turner,  Cont.  Nat.  Hist.  Alaska,  1886,  p.  155,  in  part.  L.  rupestris  nelsoni  Stej. 
Auk,  July,  1884,  p.  226,  type  No.  93,448  U.  S.  N.  M.  May  18,  1877;  Nelson,  Rep.  Alaska, 
1887,  p.  138,  pi.  10;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  201  ; A.  0.  U.  Check-Lists,  1886-95,  No.  302  b; 
see  Coues,  Auk,  Jan.  1884,  p.  79. 

L.  r.  atkhen'sis.  (Lat.  of  Athha,  Athka,  or  Atka,  one  of  the  intermediate  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.)  Turner’s  Rock  Ptarmigan.  Atkiian  Ptarmigan.  As  before : $ in 
summer  very  finely  and  densely  vermiculated  above  with  black  on  a pale  raw-umber  ground, 


Fio.  503. — White-tailed  Ptarmigan.  (From  “Game  Birds  of  North  America,” 
by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 
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below  the  same  on  a pale  brownish-ochre  ground.  9 *n  summer  similarly  marked  on  a 
pale  grayish-buff  ground.  Atkha  Island;  type  specimens  Nos.  85,597-85,600,  U.  S.  N.  M. 
May  29  and  Juno  7,  1879.  L.  mutus  atkhensis  Turner,  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  v,  July,  1882, 
p.227  and  p.  280 ; Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  588.  L.  rupestris  atkhenxis  Nelson. 
Cruise  Corwin,  1883,  p.  56  e (an  erratum  leaf  cancelling  L.  rupestris  occidentalis  of  p.  82); 
Turner,  Cont.  Nat.  Hist.  Alaska,  1886,  p.  155,  pi.  3 4 9;  Kidow.  Man.  1 887,  p.  201 ; 

A.  0.  U.  No.  302  c. 


L.  r.  town'sendi.  (To  Chas.  Ii.  Townsend.)  Townsend’s  Kock  Ptarmigan.  Kyska 
and  Adak  Ptarmigan.  Based  on  specimens  taken  on  Kyska  Island,  June  8,  1894,  Nos. 

135,634  g,  135,036  9, 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. ; and 
others  on  Adak  Island, 
July  4th.  Elliot,  Auk, 
Jan.  1696,  p.  26;  A.  O. 
U.  SuppL  List,  Auk, 
Jau.  1897,  p.  119,  No. 
302  d.  As  Mr.  Elliot 
says:  “ Comparisons  of 
Ptarmigans  should  be 
made  between  i n d i- 
viduals  not  only  from 
the  same  locality,  but 
also  taken  in  the  same 
month,  if  possible  the 
same  day,  for  these 
perplexing  birds  being 
in  a constant  state  of 
moult,  a few  days’  dif- 
ference in  their  time  of 
capture  exhibits  much 
change  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  one  who  has 
not  studied  them  care- 
fully with  sufficient  ma- 
terial, could  easily  be 
led  to  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  regarding  the 
status  of  a subspecific  or 
even  a specific  form.”  I have  little  faith  in  the  expediency,  eveu  in  the  possibility,  of  distin- 
guishing this  from  the  three  foregoing  subspecies,  all  of  which  are  lumped  by  the  latest  mo- 
nographer, Ogilvie-Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii,  1893,  p.  48.  The  two  following  appear 
to  be  better  marked. 

Jj.  welcli'i.  (To  Geo.  O.  Welch,  of  Lynn,  Mass.)  Welch’s  Ptarmigan.  Newfound- 
land Ptarmigan.  Similar  to  L.  rupestris.  $ in  summer  less  regularly  or  very  confusedly 
vermiculated  and  dotted  with  black  on  a gray  ground  with  little  if  any  tinge  of  tawny,  and 
shafts  of  primaries  brown.  9 lacking  the  black  transocular  bar.  “ The  general  effect  is  that 
of  a dark  grayish-plumbeous  bird,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  fine  dots  of  ‘ pepper-and-salt’ 
color.”  Newfoundland;  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  that  island,  where  true  rupestris  does  not 
occur,  and  therefore  not  to  intergrade.  Brewst.  Auk,  Apr.  1885,  p.  194;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887, 


'•;w‘ 


Fig.  504.  — White-tailed  Ptarmigan  in  Winter. 
America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


(From  “Game  Birds  of  North 


p.  201 ; A.  0.  U.  No.  303. 
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L.  ev'ermanni.  (To  Prof.  W.  B.  Evermann.  Fig.  502.)  Evermann’s  Rock  Ptar- 
migan. Attu  Rock  Ptarmigan.  Different  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  bearing  upon 
the  Eurasiatic  L.  mutus  rather  than  upon  any  of  the  American  forms  of  L.  rupestris.  $ in 
June  blackish,  little  varied  with  any  russet  markings,  and  these  chiefly  on  the  head  and  neck 
and  rump,  leaving  the  rest  uniform  except  for  some  lingering  white  feathers  of  the  winter  dress. 
Forehead,  throat,  lower  breast  and  belly,  crissum,  feet,  and  the  whole  wings,  except  some  of 
the  coverts,  white ; shafts  of  primaries  pale  brown.  Bill  and  claws  black ; comb  scarlet. 
Length  14.00;  wing  7.50;  tail  5.30.  9 in  May  differs  as  usual  in  this  section  of  the  genus, 

and  is  smaller;  length  13.00;  wiugG.GO;  tail  5.00.  Attu  Island,  about  1,400  miles  W.  of 
Unalashka.  Elliot,  Auk,  Jan.  1896,  p.  25,  pi.  3,  pub.  in  July.  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  Check- 
List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  119,  No.  302.  1.  (Compare  L.  ridgwayi,  probably  to  be  known  as 
L.  mutus  ridgwayi,  from  the  Commander  Islands,  300  miles  W.  of  Attu.) 

L.  leucu  rus.  (Gr.  \evic6s,  leucos,  white;  ovpd,  oura,  tail.  Figs.  503,  504.)  White-tailed 
Ptarmigan.  Rocky  Mountain  Snow  Grouse.  Mountain  Quail.  9>  in  winter: 
Entirely  snow-white;  bill  black,  rather  slender,  and  general  proportions  nearly  as  in  rupestris, 
but  rather  smaller;  length  12.00-13.00;  wing  under  7.00.  £ 9 , in  summer:  Tail,  most  of 

the  wing,  and  lower  parts  from  breast,  remaining  white  ; rest  of  the  plumage  minutely  marked 
with  black,  white,  and  tawny  or  grayish-brown,  varying  in  precise  character  almost  with  every 
specimen.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  white-tailed  species,  of  alpine  distribu- 
tion in  western  North  America  extending  from  Alaska  to  New  Mexico  (lat.  37°),  N.  to  Liard 
River,  W.  in  British  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  In  its  southerly  latitudes,  iu  sum- 
mer, it  inhabits  the  mountain  ranges  from  timber-line  to  the  highest  peaks,  in  winter  ranging 
lower  dowu,  as  it  does  also  in  summer  in  the  higher  latitudes.  Eggs  very  different  from  the 
heavily  painted  ones  of  lagopus  and  rupestris,  and  resembling  those  of  the  Grouse  of  the  gen- 
era Canachites  and  Dendragapus,  being  of  dull  creamy  complexion,  minutely  dotted  over  the 
whole  surface  with  burnt-sienna,  and  not  thickly  enough  to  obscure  the  ground-color,  few  of 
the  markings  exceeding  a pin’s  head  in  size;  shape  purely  ovoidal,  greatest  diameter  near  the 
middle;  size  1.70  X 1-14  to  1.85  X 1-20;  number  variable,  usually  less  than  a dozen.  Iu  the 
Rocky  Mts.  of  the  U.  S.  they  are  laid  in  June  and  July. 


Family  PERDICID^E  : Partridges  and  Quails. 

Well  distinguished  from  Tetraonidai  by  the  nakedness  of  the  feet  and  nasal  fossae;  less 
easily  separated  from  Phasianidce,  which  also  have  these  parts  unfeathered.  Viewing  only 
the  central  or  typical  members  of  the  Perdicidce,  or  ordinary  Partridges  and  Quails,  their  differ- 
ence from  such  birds  as  Pheasants  is  obvious ; but  they  are  so  closely  connected  by  a number 
of  outlying  genera  that  their  separation,  either  as  families  or  as  subfamilies,  becomes  a matter 
of  convention,  there  being  actually  no  line  of  demarcation.  Thus,  in  the  Indian  and  Ceylonese 
genus  Galloperdix  the  characters  are  equivocal ; both  sexes  are  usually  spurred,  have  the  orbits 
bare,  differ  in  plumage,  and  are  technically  phasianine ; yet  they  are  only  12-14  inches  long, 
with  short  14-feathered  tail,  and  have  a perdicine  aspect.  Another  equivocal  genus  is  Bambu- 
sicola,  with  3 species  of  India,  China,  and  Formosa,  in  which  the  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage, 
the  $ and  sometimes  the  9 is  spurred,  the  orbits  are  feathered,  the  14-feathered  tail  is  rather 
long,  and  the  total  length  is  only  10-12  inches;  thus  they  stand  directly  on  the  line  between 
phasianine  and  perdicine  forms.  Again,  the  African  Ptilopachys  fuscus  is  not  spurred  in  either 
sex ; the  sexes  are  alike ; there  is  a post-orbital  bare  space  ; the  moderate  tail  is  14-feathered ; 
the  length  is  a foot  or  less,  and  the  whole  aspect  perdicine.  One,  the  Indian  Ophrysia , is 
thoroughly  quail-like  in  aspect,  only  8 or  9 inches  long,  wing  3.50,  tail  10-fcathered,  and  sexes 
dissimilar;  thus  no  doubt  belonging  on  the  perdicine  side  of  the  line.  The  genera  here 
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named  are  the  links  between  Phasianma  and  Perdicina;  for  GaUoperdix  and  Bambusioola 
lean  toward  the  former,  while  Ptilopachys  and  especially  Ophrysia  connect  them  directly 
with  such  undoubted  quail-forms  as  Excalfactoria,  Synaxm,  and  Coturnix.  Ogilvie-Grant 
has  pointed  out  a character  which  almost  unexceptionally  separates  Perdicida  from  Phasi- 
anida.  This  is,  that  in  the  former  the  1st  primary  is  longer  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  the 
10th,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  much  shorter  — or  if  longer  (as  it  is  in  Phasianus ) the  tail 
is  much  longer  than  the  wing  in  phasianine  birds,  it  being  always  shorter  than  the  wing  in 
perdicine  birds.  Waiving  the  four  exceptional  genera  named,  the  following  characters  apply 
to  the  Perdicida: 

Tarsi,  toes,  and  nasal  fossae  bare  of  feathers,  at  least  in  part,  as  a rule  entirely.  Sides 
of  head  usually  feathered.  Tail  short,  always  shorter  than  the  wings,  usually  much  shorter; 
first  primary  longer  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  the  10th  (or  if  decidedly  shorter,  then  the  tail 
much  shorter  than  the  wing).  Spurs,  combs,  and  wattles  as  a rule  wanting  (the  reverse  of  the 
rule  in  Phasianida).  Sexes  in  general  similar,  and  sexual  habit  monogamous. 

These  expressions  will  almost  infallibly  separate  any  perdicine  bird  from  the  Phasianida. 
in  which  the  rule  is : Large  size,  long  many-feathered  tail,  spurs  on  the  tarsi,  head  in  part 
naked  and  carunculate,  sexual  diversity,  and  polygamous  habit.  On  the  side  of  the  Tetra- 
onida  the  line  is  much  better  drawn.  The  most  ambiguous  form  is  Lerica  nivicola  of  the 
Himalayas,  with  half-feathered  yet  spurred  tarsi,  14-feathered  tail,  and  sexes  similar.  An- 
other grouse-like  perdiciue  genus  is  Tetraogallus,  with  spurred  tarsi,  20-22-feathered  tail, 
a length  of  20  inches  or  more,  and  the  sexes  subsimilar ; it  includes  several  species,  as  T. 
tibetanus.  T.  himalayensis,  T.  caspius , and  T.  caucasicus,  the  latter  known  as  the  Chourtka. 
A remarkable  bird  related  to  these  is  Tetraophasis  obscurus  of  Tibet,  about  18  inches  long, 
with  spurred  tarsi  and  18-feathered  tail.  But  the  three  genera  here  noted  are  no  doubt  to 
be  brought  within  the  perdicine  line,  being  in  fact  not  far  removed  from  the  genus  Perdix 
itself. 

The  Perdicida  are  divisible  into  two  subfamilies  mainly  or  solely  upon  geographical 
grounds,  though  the  American  forms  have  a facies  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  introduction 
of  the  common  Quail  of  Europe  into  this  country  brings  both  within  our  limits. 

Analysis  of  Subfamilies  of  Perdicidce. 


Old  World  forms,  with  no  peculiarity  of  the  under  mandible Perdicine 

New  World  forms,  sometimes  with  dentate  under  mandible Odoniophorince 


Subfamily  PERDICIN/E:  Old  World  Partridges  and  Quails. 

Character  as  just  said.  Before  describing  our  siugle  introduced  representative  of  this  sub- 
family, some  idea  of  its  composition  may  be  given.  The  genera  above  named  lead  directly  to 
Perdix,  type  and  name-giving  genus  of  this  group,  in  which  the  tail  has  1(1  or  18  feathers  and 
the  tarsi  are  not  spurred.  It  includes  the  common  gray  Partridge  of  Europe,  etc.,  P.  perdix  or 
P.  cinerea,  and  a few  others,  a glance  at  any  of  which  would  suffice  to  show  how  very  different 
they  are  from  any  of  the  birds  called  “ partridges”  in  America.  Then  comes  a series  of  genera 
in  which  the  tail  is  14-feathered,  the  tarsi  being  spurred  in  some  of  them  and  not  in  others. 
Such  is  Caccabis,  with  several  species,  including  C.  rufa,  the  Red-legged  or  Guernsey  Partridge, 
C.  petrosa,  the  Barbary  Partridge,  C.  saxatilis,  the  Greek  Partridge.  FrancoUnus  is  the 
largest  genus,  of  some  40  species,  chiefly  African  and  Asiatic,  some  of  which  are  spurless,  while 
others  have  a pair  or  two  pairs  of  spurs ; the  common  Franeoliu  is  F.  francolinus  or  F.  vulgaris, 
once  common  in  southern  Europe.  The  African  genus  Ptcrnistes  includes  several  francolin- 
like  species,  but  witli  bare  throats,  as  P.  nudicollis.  A large  Asiatic  genus  is  Arboricola,  of 
17  species,  as  A.  torqucola,  the  Olive  Partridge.  Nearly  related  to  these  is  Caloperdix,  like  all 
the  foregoing  with  a 14-feathered  tail,  but  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  rudimentary  ; there  are  three 
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species,  with  one  or  more  spurs,  as  C.  oculea,  the  Eyed  Partridge  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Sev- 
eral other  genera  have  12  tail-feathers,  as  follows:  The  Roulroul  of  the  Malay  countries,  etc., 

Rollulus  roulroul,  is  a curiously  crested  bird,  with  a rudimentary  hallucal  claw.  Melanoperdix 
nigra  of  the  same  countries  is  iu  like  state,  but  uncrested.  Hcematoriyx  sanguiniceps  of  Borneo 
has  3 pairs  of  spurs  in  the  $ . Rhizothera  longirostris  is  the  oriental  Long-billed  Partridge, 
with  spurs  iu  both  sexes.  The  Indian  genus  Perdicula  includes  two  species  of  very  small  Par- 
tridges or  Quails,  P asiatica  and  P.  argoondah,  with  12  rectrices  as  in  the  foregoing,  aud  blunt 
spurs  iu  the  £ . Ammoperdix  is  a genus  related  to  Caccabis,  but  with  only  12  rectrices,  and  in- 
cludes two  species  of  desert  Quails,  A.  bonhami  and  A.  heyi;  the  latter  inhabits  the  region  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea,  etc.,  and  might  be  the  one  which  furnished  what  basis  could  be  found  for 
the  myth  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  Israelites.  Margaroperdix  madagascariensis  is  simi- 
larly related  to  Perdix  proper,  but  with  only  12  tail-feathers.  In  Microperdix  the  tail  is  10- 
feathered  ; there  are  3 Indian  species,  M.  eiythrorhyncha,  M.  bleivitti,  and  M.  manipurensis,  in 
which  spurs  are  represented  by  blunt  tubercles  in  the  $ : they  are  very  small  Quails,  only  6 or 
7 inches  long.  Iu  Coturnix  itself  there  are  indifferently  10  or  12  feathers,  and  no  spurs;  and 
this  is  represented  in  Australia  and  Papua  by  a few  closely  related  species  in  which  10  rectrices 
are  the  rule,  though  12  sometimes  occur.  Finally,  iu  the  curious  little  Quail  of  the  genus 
Excalfadoria,  there  are  only  8 very  short  soft  feathers,  hidden  by  their  coverts ; such  are  the 
Chinese  Quail,  E.  chinensis,  and  the  African  E.  adansoni,  only  about  5 inches  long.  Such 
forms  as  these  bring  us  around  again  to  the  genus  Ophrysia,  mentioned  above  under  the  head 
of  the  family  Perdicidcc. 

COTUR'NIX.  ( Lat,  coturnix , a quail;  from  its  note.)  Bill  smaller  and  much  slenderer 
than  that  of  any  American  genera  of  Odontophorince ; nasal  fossae  feathered,  except  on  the 
tumid  nasal  scale.  Wings  of  moderate  length,  little  vaulted  and  not  rounded,  pointed  by  the 
1st— 3d  quills,  the  1st  scarcely  or  not  shorter  than  the  next.  First  primary  emarginate  on  inner 
web ; 2d  and  3d  sinuate  on  outer  web.  Tail  of  10-12  feathers  extremely  short  and  slight,  not 
half  as  long  as  wing,  pointed,  its  feathers  very  soft,  the  central  pair  lanceolate.  Feet  small; 
tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  aud  claw, 
slightly  feathered  above  in  front,  with 
two  rows  of  alternating  large  seutella 
in  front,  two  rows  of  smaller  rounded 
scales  meeting  in  a ridge  behind,  the 
sides  filled  in  with  small  plates.  Size 
smaller  than  that  of  any  of  our  native 
species ; pattern  of  coloration  some- 
what as  in  Colinus  ; sexes  nearly  alike. 

There  are  several  species,  besides  the 
one  given  below,  as  C.  japonica,  wide 
ranging  in  Asia ; C.  capensis  of  South 
Africa;  C.  corornandelica  of  India,  etc. ; 

C.  dclegorguei  of  Africa;  C.  pectoralis 
of  Australia ; and  C.  novcc-Zealandicc. 

C.  cotur  nix.  (Fig.  505.)  MeSSINA 
Quail.  Migratory  Quail.  Com- 
mon Quail  of  Europe.  Adult  $ 9 : 

Upper  parts  variegated  with  buff-  or  „ . 

, ,,  , • i j Fid.  505. — Common  Quail  of  Europe,  . 5 nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

whitish  and  black  upon  a mixed  red- 
dish-brown and  gray  ground,  the  most  conspicuous  markings  being  sharp  lance-linear  length- 
wise stripes  of  buff  or  whitish  over  most  of  the  upper  parts,  these  dashes  mostly  edged  with 
black ; other  less  prominent  buff  or  whitish  cross-bars,  several  to  a feather,  likewise  framed 
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in  black.  Crown  mixed  brown  and  black,  with  sharp  median  and  lateral  buff  stripes. 
Throat  white,  bounded  before  by  a dark  bar  curving  down  behind  aurieulars;  behind,  by  a 
necklace  of  ruddy-brown,  blackish,  or  whitish  spots;  chin  varied  with  dark  marks  in  advance 
of  tho  auricular  bar.  Under  parts  fading  to  whitish  from  the  buff  or  pale  yellowish-brown 
breast,  without  any  dark  crossbars,  but  long  feathers  of  sides  and  flanks  with  large  and  con- 
spicuous white  shaft-stripes  and  otherwise  variegated  with  black,  brown,  and  buff  Primaries 
fuscous,  spotted  with  light  brown  on  outer  webs;  secondaries  similar,  but  the  markings  be- 
coming bars  on  both  webs.  Tail-feathers  brownish-black,  much  varied  with  shaft-lines,  cross- 
bars, and  edgings  of  buff;  crissum  immaculate,  like  abdomen.  Bill  dark;  feet  pale;  iris  dark 
brown.  Length  about  7.00;  wing  3.75;  tail  1.75;  tarsus  1.00  ; middle  toe  and  claw  rather 
more.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  receutly  imported  and  turned  loose  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  U.  S-,  as  in  New  England;  but  its  permanent  naturalization  is  open  to  question,  if  one 
will  compare  this  bird  with  Bob  White  he  will  see  how  very  different  is  the  Old  World  Quail 
from  our  Colins,  or  any  other  birds  of  this  country  called  “quail;”  but  that  it  resembles 
these  more  nearly  than  the  European  Partridge,  Perdix  cirierea,  does;  so  that,  if  we  must 
borrow  a name  from  any  Old  World  birds  for  our  species  of  Colinus , Lophortyx,  Callipepla. 
etc.,  the  term  “ quail  ” is  rather  more  appropriate  than  “ partridge.” 

Subfamily  ODONTOPHORIN7E  : American  Partridges  and  Quails. 

Head  completely  feathered,  and  usually  crested,  the  crest  frequently  assuming  a remarkable 
shape.  Nasal  fossae  not  filled  with  feathers ; nostrils  covered  with  a naked  scale.  Tarsi  and 
toes  naked,  latter  scarcely  or  not  fringed,  former  scutellate.  Usually  a small  claw  on  the  thumb. 
Tail  typically  of  12  feathers,  rarely  14.  Size  smaller  than  in  Te.tr aonida. 

Our  Partridges  may  be  distinguished,  among  American  GciUince,  by  the  foregoing  charac- 
ters, but  not  from  those  of  the  Old  World;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  as  a group,  they 
are  separable  from  all  the  forms  of  the  latter  by  any  decided  peculiarities.  The  principal  sup- 
posed character,  namely,  toothing  of  under  mandible,  is  very  faintly  indicated  in  some  forms, 
and  entirely  wanting  iu  others.  Pending  final  issue,  however,  it  is  expedient  to  recognize  the 
group,  so  strictly  limited  geographically,  if  not  otherwise.  Several  beautiful  and  important 
genera  occur  within  our  limits,  but  these  Partridges  are  most  numerous  iu  species  iu  Central 
and  South  America.  Odontopliorus  is  the  leading  genus,  with  perhaps  15  species,  in  which  the 
head  is  crested,  and  the  sexes  are  similar.  Daetylortyx  thoracicus  is  a single  species  lately  sep- 
arated from  Odontopliorus  on  account  of  the  difference  iu  the  sexes  and  some  other  characters, 
including  the  length  of  the  claws.  In  Eupsychortyx  the  head  is  also  crested,  but  the  sexes  are 
unlike;  there  are  at  least  5 species  of  this  genus.  In  the  three  species  of  Dcndrortyx , all 
Central  American,  the  sexes  are  alike,  there  is  a short  occipital  crest,  and  the  rounded  tail  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  wing ; the  size  is  also  large,  from  12  to  15  inches  iu  length.  Philortyx 
fasciatus  of  Mexico,  the  only  species  of  its  genus,  is  very  small,  only  about  7 A inches  long. 
Philortyx  fasciatus  is  a peculiarly  crested  species.  The  genus  Rliynchortyx  has  been  estab- 
lished for  two  small  species  usually  included  in  Odontopliorus , but  having  ouly  10  rectriees ; 
R.  spodrostethrus  and  R.  cinctus  both  inhabit  Central  America.  This  case  of  10  rectriees  in 
Rhynchortyx,  and  that  of  our  Callipepla  (see  beyond)  with  14,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  in  Odontopliorinai  that  the  tail  is  12-feathered.  No  members  of  the  family  are  spurred, 
combed,  or  wattled,  and  all  have  the  head  fully  feathered,  as  well  as  more  or  less  crested,  some- 
times iu  very  elegant  fashion ; there  is  also  little  range  of  variability  in  size,  and  for  the  most 
part  a general  similarity  to  one  another  in  pattern  of  coloration,  among  the  about  45  species 
of  which  the  subfamily  is  known  to  be  composed.  They  are  thus  a compact  group,  in  compari- 
son at  least,  with  the  widely  diversified  Perdiciius  of  the  Old  World ; and  this  fact  may  have 
its  weight  in  deciding  us  to  recognize  them  as  a subfamily,  even  if  they  do  not  very  well  ex- 
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hibit  the  character  to  which  the  name  Odontophorince  is  due.  In  habits,  they  agree  more  or 
less  completely  with  the  well-known  Bob  White.  Our  species  are  apparently  monogamous, 
and  go  in  small  flocks,  called  “ coveys,”  usually  consisting  of  the  members  of  one  family  ; some 
species  “pack”  in  large  flocks;  they  are  terrestrial,  but  take  to  trees  on  occasion;  nest  on  the 
ground,  laying  numerous  white  or  speckled  eggs;  are  chiefly  grauivorous,  but  also  feed  on 
buds,  soft  fruits,  and  insects ; and  are  nou-migratory. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

An  inconspicuous  crest,  scarcely  visible  except  in  life.  Tail  about  g as  long  as  wing,  12-feathered.  Coloration  every- 
where variegated.  Sexes  distinguishable.  (Two  species.) Colinus 

A short,  soft,  full  crest.  Tail  £ the  wing,  14-feathered.  Coloration  much  the  same  all  over,  showing  curious  semi- 
circular markings.  Sexes  similar.  (One  species.) Callipepla 

A long,  slender,  arrowy  crest,  two  or  three  inches  long,  of  two  narrowly  linear  feathers.  Tail  g as  long  as  wing, 
12-feathered.  Parti-colored,  but  the  coloration  chiefly  in  masses.  Sexes  similar.  (One  species.)  . . Oreortyz 

A long,  recurved,  helmet-like  crest,  of  several  imbricated  plumes,  enlarged  at  extremity.  Tail  £ as  long  as  wing, 

12-feathered.  Coloration  chiefly  in  masses.  Sexes  unlike.  (Two  species.) Lophortyx 

A short,  soft,  full  crest.  Tail  scarcely  A as  long  as  wing,  12-feathered.  Coloration  peculiar,  in  round,  white  spots 
on  under  parts  of  the  tf.  Sexes  very  unlike.  (One  species.) Cyrlonyx 


COLI  NUS.  (Latinized  from  the  French  colin  of  Buffon  and  others;  probably  derived  from 
some  Mexican  word.)  Colins.  Bob  Whites.  Feathers  of  crown  lengthened  and  erectile, 
but  hardly  forming  a true  crest.  Tail 
about  | as  long  as  wing,  12-feathered. 

Outstretched  feet  reaching  beyond  end 
of  tail.  Coloration  much  variegated  ; 
reddish-brown  varied  with  black  and 
white  the  leading  color.  Meat  of 
breast  white.  Eggs  white,  pyriform, 
numerous.  Besides  the  species  treated 
beyond  there  are  several  others,  as 
CC.  graysoni,  pectoralis,  and  coyolcos  Fl°'  50G'-Bm  f00t  of  Colinus' nat- size-  <Ad  nat-  del- E-  c > 
of  Mexico,  and  C.  ntgrigularis  of  Yucatan.  (Ortyx  of  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key,  as  of  most 
writers,  after  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  p.  376;  but  this  is  untenable  because  antedated  by 
Ortyx  Oken,  Lehrbuch  Naturg.  vi,  1816,  p.  611  (which  is  a synonym  of  Ortygis  Illiger, 
1811  — an  Old  World  geuus  of  a different  family).  The  next  name  in  order  of  dates  is  Ortygia 
Boie,  Isis,  1826,  p.  977 ; but  this  is  the  same  word  as  Ortygis , and  so  cannot  be  used.  The 
next  name,  and  the  first  one  which  is  tenable  by  our  rules,  is  Colinus  Lesson,  Man.  ii,  1828, 
p.  190,  also  used,  in  the  form  Colinia,  by  Nuttall,  Man.  i,  1832,  p.  646:  see  Auk,  Jan. 
1885,  p.  45.) 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 


Under  parts  varied  with  black  and  rusty  on  a white  or  whitish  ground. 

Length  of  10.00  or  rather  more ; extent  15.00  or  more ; wing  4.50  or  more.  Bill  blackish-brown.  Ground 

color  dull  pinkish-red  with  narrow  black  bars  below • virginianus 

Length  of  scarcely  10.00  ; extent  under  15.00 ; wing  scarcely  or  not  4.50.  Bill  jet  black.  Ground  color  dark 

reddish,  with  much  broader  black  bars  below v.  Jloridanus 

Length,  etc.,  as  in  floridanus.  Ground  color  paler  than  in  virginianus,  with  numerous  black  bars,  and  increase 

of  ashy  and  tawny • ....  v.  texanus 

Under  parts  mostly  uniform  cinnamon  brown ridgwayi 


C.  virginia'nus.  (Of  Virginia.  Figs.  506,  507,  508.)  Common  Colin,  Partridge,  or 
Quail.  Bob  White.  “Quail:”  New  England,  wherever  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  called 
“partridge.”  “Partridge:”  Southern  and  Middle  States,  wherever  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is 
called  “ pheasant.”  Also  specified  as  the  American,  Virginian,  and  Maryland  Colin, 
Partridge,  or  Quail.  Adult  $ : Forehead,  superciliary  line,  and  throat  white,  bordered 
with  black;  crown,  neck  all  round,  and  upper  part  of  breast  brownish-red;  other  uuder  parts 
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tawny- whitish,  all  with  more  or  fewer  doubly  crescentie  black  bars;  crissum  rufous;  sides 
broadly  striped  with  brownish-red ; upper  parts  variegated  with  chestnut,  black,  gray,  and 
tawny,  the  latter  edging  inner'  quills,  forming  a continuous  line  when  the  wing  Is  closed-  9 : 
Known  by  having  throat  buff  instead  of  white,  less  black  about  fore-parts,  and  general  color- 
ation subdued.  The  reddish  of  this  bird  is  of  a peculiar  dull  pinkish  shade;  black  crescents 
of  under  parts  scarcely  or  not  half  the  width  of  intervening  white  spaces;  bill  not  jet  black. 
Length  of  £ 10.00-10.50;  extent  15.00-15.50;  wing  4.50  to  nearly  5.00 : tail  2.75-3.00. 
99.50-10.00;  extent  14.50-15.00;  wing  4.25-4.50;  tail  2.50-2.75.  Chicks  in  down  but!  be- 
low, browner  on  sides  and  paler  on  throat,  the  back  chestnut,  a patch  of  same  on  top  of  bead, 
and  black  marks  on  its  sides.  Among  thousands  of  Bob  Whites  yearly  destroyed,  albinotic  or 
melanotic,  and  other  abnormally  colored  specimens,  are  frequently  found ; but  the  percentage 
of  these  cases  is  nothing  unusual,  and  the  sportsman  must  be  cautioned  against  supjs.sing  that 
such  birds  have  any  status,  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  beyond  their  illustration  of  certain  per- 
fectly well-known  variations.  Such  specimens,  however,  are  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
should  always  be  preserved.  Eastern  U.  S.  N-  to  Maine,  Ontario,  and  Minnesota.  West 


Fig.  507.  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  White,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


to  high  central  plains,  in  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  and 
eastern  Texas,  and  all  the  while  steadily  extending  in  that  direction  with  the  settlements  and 
railroads ; it  has  already  got  beyond  the  limits  assigned  in  the  Key  in  1 c*84,  and  has  beau  intro- 
duced and  become  acclimated  in  various  parts  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington.  I shot  it  at  Fort  Randall.  S.  D.,  in  1872-73.  It  breeds 
indifferently  throughout  its  range,  and  is  usually  resident  wherever  found.  The  characteristic 
game  bird  of  this  country,  whose  mellow  and  melodious  pipe  proclaims  its  name,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  sportsman.  It  is  translated  in  our  language  in  many  ways  besides  “ bob-white,” 
and  may  be  heard  throughout  the  breeding  season,  which  commonly  extends  through  most  of 
the  spring  and  summer,  though  eggs  have  occasionally  beeu  found  in  nearly  all  months  of  the 
year.  Eggs  indefinitely  numerous,  averaging  over  a dozen,  usually  12-18,  sometimes  up  to 
3 dozen,  pure  white,  pointed  at  one  end  and  very  bluut  at  the  other,  from  1.30  X 1.00  to  1.05 
X 0.90,  averaging  1.20  X 0.95. 

C.  v.  llorida'nus.  (Of  Florida.)  Florida  Quail.  Rather  smaller,  $ about  size  of  9 w’r- 
ginianus,  but  bill  relatively  larger,  jet-black  ; colors  darker,  all  black  markings  heavier,  those 
of  under  parts  nearly  as  broad  as  intervening  white  spaces.  Florida,  aud  similar  specimens  in 
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the  lower  Mississippi  Valley;  an  approach  to  the  Cuban  form  (C.  cubanensis ).  Habits,  nest, 
and  eggs  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  common  Bob  White  ; but  this  southern  form  breeds 
earlier,  from  February  onward.  As  stated  in  the  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  904,  the  Cuban  bird 
was  for  a time  supposed  to  occur  in  Florida,  being  so  given  in  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  188, 
figuring  in  the  A.  0.  U.  Abridged  Check-List,  1889,  as  No.  289  c,  and  separately  treated  as 
such  by  Bendire,  i,  1892,  p.  9.  All  the  Bob  Whites  of  Florida  belong  to  the  single  sub- 
species established  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Key,  1872,  p.  237. 

C.  v.  texa'nus.  (Of  Texas.)  Texas  Quail.  Size  of  floridanus;  colors  paler,  prevailing 
shade  rather  gray  than  brown  ; upper  parts  much  variegated  with  tawny.  Texas,  N.  to  Kansas, 


Fig.  508.  — The  Bob  White  Family.  (From  “ Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod  ; ” The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

S.  into  Mexico.  No  difference  from  virginianus  proper  in  habits,  nest,  or  eggs,  the  latter  aver- 
age 1 .20  X 0.90,  as  before.  This  bird  shades  directly  into  the  stock  form  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  approaches  C . graysoni. 

C.  ridg'wayi.  (To  R.  Kidgway.  Fig.  509.)  Ridgway’s  Colin.  Arizona  Bor  White. 
Masked  Bob  White.  Hooded  Quail.  Adult  $ : Front,  and  sides  of  head  and  neck, 
black,  with  or  without  a narrow  white  frontal  line  and  superciliary  stripe.  Under  parts 
chestnut  or  cinnamon  (about  the  color  of  breast  of  Robin),  varying  much  in  shade,  generally 
unspotted,  except  on  flanks,  where  the  feathers  are  usually  tipped  with  an  oval  white  spot, 
preceded  by  a subterminal  black  bar ; lower  tail-coverts  with  a V-shaped  black  spot  bordered 
with  whitish ; occasionally  small  touches  of  black  and  white  along  sides.  Crown,  hind  head, 
and  nape  mixed  black,  white,  and  pale  brown,  or  yellowish-white;  hind  neck  and  iuterscapu- 
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lars  reddish-brown,  usually  with  a grayish  cast ; back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  minutely 
variegated  with  blackish,  pale  brown,  and  grayish-white,  the  black  usually  prevailing,  but 
variable  in  amount.  Wing-coverts  rufous,  each  feather  barred  with  blackish  and  edged  and 
tipped  with  whitish  ; primaries  dusky,  edged  and  scalloped  internally  with  whitish;  secondaries 

externally  dusky,  barred 
and  freckled  with  pale 
brown  and  yellowish- 
white  ; inner  secondaries 
and  scapulars  edged 
with  yellowish  - white 
(very  broadly  so  on  in- 
ner edges),  and  other- 
wise variegated.  Tail 
above  bluish-gray,  mi- 
nutely freckled  and 
waved  with  whitish;  tail 
below  gray,  faintly  and 
irregularly  barred  and 
waved  with  grayish- 
white.  Bill  black ; feet 
horn-color ; iris  brown. 
Length  9.75;  extent 
14.25;  wing  4.50;  tail 
2.75;  tarsus  1.20.  The 
female  resembles  that 
sex  of  C.  v.  texensis  so 
closely  as  not  to  be  read- 
ily distinguished.  The 
species  is  closely  related 
to  C.  graysoni  of  Mex- 
ico, and  may  yet  be  found 
to  intergrade  therewith. 
Southern  Arizona  and 
Sonora,  where  it  has 
long  been  known  as  a game  bird,  though  loug  unrecognized  as  a species  by  ornithologists ; I 
heard  of  it  there  in  1864-65,  though  I never  had  a specimen.  It  calls  “ Bob-white,”  like  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  has  the  same  habits,  and  its  eggs  are  indistinguishable.  On  its  first  intro- 
duction to  our  Fauna  it  was  mistaken  for  C ■ graysoni  of  Lawrence,  Ann.  Lye.  X.  Y.  viii, 
May,  1867,  p.  476,  and  thus  appeared  as  Colinus  graysoni  in  the  A.  0.  U.  List,  1886,  p.  168, 
No.  290.  It  was  first  described  as  G.  ridgwayi  by  Brewster,  Auk,  Apr.  1885,  p.  199,  and 
figured  as  such  by  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  July,  1886,  pi.  23.  Ortyx  ridgwayi 
Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  884.  Colinus  ridgwayi  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1st  and  2d  eds.  No.  21*1. 
OREOR'TYX.  (Or.  opos,  oros,  a mountain ; opruf,  or  tux,  Lat.  ortyx,  a quail.  The  gram- 
matical gender  is  in  question  ; the  Greek  word  is  masculine,  the  Lat.  feminine.  In  ornithol- 
ogy! usage  is  about  equally  divided.)  Plumed  Quail.  Head  adorned  with  an  arrowy 
crest  of  2 slender  keeled  plumes,  3-4  inches  long  in  £ when  full-developed  ; present  in  9,  shorter. 
Bill  and  feet  stout ; tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tail  about  f the  wing,  broad,  rounded, 
with  long  coverts  and  12  rectrices.  Size  large;  colors  massed  in  large  areas;  sexes  alike. 
Eggs  buff-colored.  One  large  handsome  species. 


Pig.  500.  — Masked  Bob  White. 
D.  G.  Elliot.) 


(From  “ Game  Birds  of  North  America,”  by 
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Analysis  of  Subspecies. 

Above  extensively  glossed  over  with  olive-brown;  inner  edges  of  secondaries  buff;  forehead  ashy.  Coast  region 

northerly pictus 

Above  restrictedly  glossed  over  with  olive-brown  ; inner  edges  of  secondaries  pale  buff ; forehead  whitish.  Interior 

region,  and  coastwise  southerly  ....  * p.  plumi ferns 

Like  the  last;  grayer;  bill  thicker.  Lower  California p.  confinis 


O.  pic'tus.  (Lat.  picta,  pictured,  painted.  Fig.  511.)  Plumed  Partridge.  Mountain 
Quail  of  the  Californians.  Adult  $ ? : Back,  wings,  and  tail  olive-brown ; inner  secondaries 

and  tertials  bordered  with  buff  or  tawny,  forming  a 
lengthwise  border  in  single  line  when  wings  are  folded ; 
primaries  fuscous ; tail-feathers  fuscous,  minutely  mar- 
bled with  color  of  back.  Fore- parts,  above  and  below, 
slaty-gray  (above  more  or  less  glossed  with  the  olive- 
brown  shade  of 


back,  below  mi- 
nutely marbled  with 
black) ; throat 
chestnut,  immedi- 
ately bordered  lat- 
erally with  black, 
then  framed  in  a 
firm  white  line, 
broken  through 
eye,  reappearing 
around  base  of 
under  mandible. 

Extreme  forehead 
ashy.  Arrow  - 
plumes  black. 

Flo.  510. — Helmet  Quail  (L.  gambeli),  nat.  Belly  chestnut; 
size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  e.  c.)  sides  banded  with 

broad  bars  of  black  and  white,  or  rufous- white ; middle  of  lower  belly,  tibia,  and  flanks,  whit- 
ish or  rufous ; crissum  velvety-black,  streaked  with  chestnut.  Bill  dusky,  paler  below ; feet 
brown.  Length  11.00-12.00;  extent  1G. 00-17. 00;  wing  5.00-5.50;  tail  3.00-3.50;  tarsus 
1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same.  Chicks  in  down  very  curiously  striped  and  spotted 
with  black,  brown,  and  chestnut  on  the  head,  back,  and  flanks,  dull  whitish  on  the  breast  and 
belly.  An  elegant  species,  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  Bob  White,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  region  from  California  to  Washington;  extension  in 
the  latter  State  recent,  partly  natural,  but  artificially  assisted ; lately  introduced  also  on  Van- 
couver Island.  The  relative  extent  of  the  olive  and  slaty  parts  is  very  variable  (see  following 
subspecies).  There  is  something  of  a Grouse  in  the  composition  of  this  Partridge.  Egg  a 
miniature  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse’s,  only  distinguished  by  smaller  size  — 1.40  X 1.10  to  1.30  X 
1.00;  the  clutch  is  6-16,  averaging  about  a dozen,  mostly  laid  in  May  and  June. 

O.  p.  plumif'erus.  (Lat.  plmiiferus,  plume-bearing;  pluma,  a plume;  fe.ro,  to  bear,  carry.) 
Plumed  Partridge  or  Mountain  Quail  of  the  interior.  Like  the  last,  with  which  included 
in  former  editions  of  the  Key.  Differing  in  greater  extent  of  the  slaty-gray,  and  corresponding 
restriction  of  the  olive-brown  overtone,  ihe  whitish  forehead,  and  the  pale  buff  or  whitish  border 
line  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing.  In  the  best  marked  cases,  the  back  of  the  neck  is  quite 
like  the  breast,  instead  of  being  olive-brown  like  the  back.  This  is  the  prevailing  form  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cascade  range  in  Oregon,  the  Sierras  Nevadas  in  California,  and  even  the 


Fig.  511.  — Plumed  Quail.  (From  Ten- 
ney, after  Audubon.) 
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const  range  in  the  latter  State  from  about  lat.  34°  to  Lower  California;  in  fine,  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary Mountain  Quail  of  most  parts  of  California,  aside  from  the  restricted  Coast  Range  of  the 
preceding,  and  also  the  one  which  extends  E.  into  Nevada.  The  distinction  is  a subtle  one, 
but  I am  willing  to  let  the  subspecies  pass  muster  with  a hundred  others  of  which  I have  no 
favorable  private  opiuion.  0.  pida,  in  part,  of  most  authors.  Ortyx plumifera  Gould.  1657. 
Oreortyx  pictiis  var.  plumiferus  Ridgw.  in  Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  Hist  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1674, 
p.  476 ; A.  0.  U.  No.  292  a. 

O.  p.  confi'nis.  (Lat.  next  to,  adjoining,  being  on  the  border  of.)  Sax  Pedro  Mountain 
Quail  or  Plumed  Partridge.  “ Differing  from  0.  p.  plumifera  in  grayer  upper  parts  and 
thicker  bill.”  San  Pedro  Mts.  of  Lower  California.  Anthony,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.  2d  ser. 
ii,  Oct.  1889,  p.  74;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  904 ; A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  292  b. 
LOPHOR  TYX.  (Gr.  Xo$oy,  lophos,  a crest ; opru£,  ortux,  a quail.)  Helmet  Quail. 
With  an  elegant  crest,  recurved  helmet-wise,  of  several  (6-10,  usually  6 or  7)  keeled,  clubbed, 
glossy -black,  imbricated  feathers,  more  than  1.00  long  when  fully  developed ; in  9 , smaller, 
of  fewer  feathers.  Tarsus  slightly  shorter  thau  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tail  normally  of  12 
feathers,  exceptionally  10  or  14,  about  4 as  long  as  wing;  outstretched  feet  not  reaching  to 
its  end.  A small  claw  on  the  pollex.  Bulk  of  Bob  White,  but  longer;  10.00-11.00;  wing 
4.00  or  more;  tail  3.00  or  more.  Coloration  chiefly  in  masses;  sexes  unlike.  $ with  chin 
and  throat  jet-black,  sharply  bordered  with  white;  a white  line  across  vertex  and  along  sides 
of  crown,  bordered  behind  by  black  ; 9 without  these  head-markings.  Eggs  heavily  colored. 
Two  elegant  species  in  the  U.  S.,  and  another  in  Mexico,  C.  elegans.  This  genus  is  closely 
related  to  the  Mexican  genus  Philortyx  ( P . fctsciatus  and  P ■ per  sonatas).  It  was  reduced  to 
a subgenus  of  Callipepla , by  the  A.  O.  U.  in  1886-95.  See  Coues,  Auk,  1897,  p.  214,  whence 
A.  O.  U.  restored  to  full  genus,  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  106,  as  it  has  always  stood  in 
the  Key.  See  also  Elliot,  Gall.  Game  Birds,  1897,  pp.  195,  196. 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

(f  middle  of  belly  orange-chestnut ; sides  like  back,  with  white  stripes  ; hind-head  smoky-brown ; forehead  chiefly 
whitish,  with  white  loral  line. 

Back  and  flanks  dark  brown  ; edges  of  inner  secondaries  deep  buff califomica 

Back  and  flanks  light  brown  ; edges  of  inner  secondaries  pale  buff c.  rallicola 

c?  middle  of  belly  jet-black ; sides  chestnut,  with  white  stripes ; hind-head  chestnut ; forehead  chiefly  black ; no 
white  loral  line gambeli 

L.  califor'nica.  (Lat.  Californian.  Fig.  512.)  Californian  Partridge.  Valley  Quail 
or  Top-knot  Quail  of  the  Californians.  Adult  $ : With  a small  white  line  from  bill  to  eye; 
forehead  whitish  with  black  lines ; occiput  smoky-brown ; nuchal  and  cervical  feathers  with 
very  dark  edging  and  shaft-lines,  and  fine  whitish  speckling.  General  color  of  upper  parts 
ashy,  with  strong  olive-brown  gloss,  the  edging  of  the  inner  quills  brownish-orange.  Fore 
breast  slaty-blue;  other  under  parts  tawny,  deepening  into  rich  golden-brown  or  orange-chest- 
nut on  the  belly,  where  all  the  feathers  are  sharply  edged  with  jet-black ; sides  olive-brown 
liko  back,  with  sharp  white  stripes;  vent  and  crissuin  tawny,  with  dark  stripes.  Length 
10.00-11.00;  wing  4.25;  tail  3.75;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  more.  Besides 

lacking  definite  head-markings,  9 wants  rich  sienna  color  of  under  parts,  which  are  whitish  or 
tawny  with  black  semicircles  as  in  $ ; breast  olive-gray.  Young  in  first  plumage  marked  with 
white,  black -bordered  shaft-lines  on  the  upper  parts,  breast  with  angular  white  spots,  and  belly 
with  obscure  gray  bars.  Chicks  in  down  dingy  white,  more  rusty  above,  varied  with  length- 
wise brown  markings,  especially  one  on  the  nape,  and  dusky  on  side  of  head.  The  changes  of 
plumage  are  parallel  with  those  of  gambeli.  Lower  portions  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  British  Columbia;  S.  to  Monterey,  N.,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  introduction;  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  where  abundant.  A fine  species,  entirely  distinct  from 
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gambeli,  but  habits  and  manners  in  all  respects  the  same : replaces  gambeli  westward.  Nest 
normally  on  the  ground,  as  usual  in  this  order  of  birds,  exceptionally  in  a bush  or  even  a tree ; 
eggs  10-20,  creamy  or  buff,  well 
marked  all  over  with  small  rounded 
spots  aud  larger  blotches  of  rich 
golden  brown,  chestnut,  and  drab, 
about  1.25  X 1.00,  ranging  in  length 
from  1.20  to  1.40  with  less  relative  , 
variation  in  breadth,  shaped  like 
those  of  Colinns.  ( Callipepla  (Lo- 
phortyx ) calif ornica  A.  0.  U.  No. 

294.  L.  californicus  A.  0.  U. 

Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jau.  1899,  p.  100. 

L.  c.  valli'cola.  (Lat.  vallis,  a 
valley,  and  colere,  to  cultivate ; in- 
cola, an  inhabitant.)  California 
Valley  Quail  of  the  interior. 

Like  the  last ; lighter  colored,  the 
back  and  flanks  grayish-brown 
rather  than  olive-brown,  the  line 
along  inner  edge  of  the  wing  pale 
buff.  Interior  of  California  and 
Oregon,  S.  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  E. 
to  Nevada  but  not  quite  to  Arizona. 

This  is  the  common  bird  away  from 
the  coast  region,  in  the  valleys  and 
foothills;  the  difference  is  slight, 
and  exactly  parallel  with  that  of 
Oreortgx  plumifera  as  compared 
with  0.  picta.  This  is  of  course  the 
subspecies  which  meets  L.  gambeli 

iu  southeastern  California,  about  the  6tanding  apart>  as  in  this  figure') 
sink  of  the  Mojave  River,  a little  W.  of  Arizona:  see  my  Birds  N.  W.  1874,  p.  440;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  intergradatiou  between  the  two  perfectly  distinct  species.  L.  californica,  in 
part,  of  previous  editions  of  the  Key,  and  of  nearly  all  authors;  Callipepla  californica  vallicola 
Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  viii,  1885,  p.  355;  Man.  1887,  p.  192;  A.  O.  U.  No.  294  a, 
1886-95. 

L.  gam'beli.  (To  Wm.  Gambel.  Figs.  510,  513.)  Gambel’s  Partridge.  Arizona  Quail. 
<?  : Without  white  loral  line ; forehead  black  with  whitish  lines ; occiput  chestnut;  nuchal  and 
cervical  feathers  with  dark  shaft-lines,  but  few  dark  edgings  or  none,  and  no  white  speckling. 
General  color  of  upper  parts  clear  ash;  edging  of  inner  quills  white.  Fore-breast  like  back ; 
other  under  parts  huffy  whitish,  middle  of  belly  with  a large  jet-black  patch  ; sides  rich  purplish- 
chestnut,  with  sharp  white  stripes;  veut,  flanks,  and  crissum  white  with  dusky  streaks.  Bill 
black ; iris  brown.  Besides  lacking  definite  head-markings,  <?  wants  black  abdominal  area, 
where  the  feathers  are  whitish  with  dark  leugthwise  touches ; crest  dark  brown,  not  recurved, 
and  fewer-feathered  than  that  of  the  cock.  Top  of  head  grayish -brown,  nearly  uniform  from 
bill  to  nape;  throat  grayish-white  with  slight  dark  pencilling.  Chicks,  iu  down:  Bill  above 
reddish,  nearly  white  below;  feet  dull  flesh-color.  Head  dingy  yellowish,  with  a large  brown 
spot  on  occiput,  a few  black,  white-streaked  feathers  on  crown,  and  crest  sprouting  in  a week 
or  two.  Upper  parts  grayish-brown  mottled  with  black  spots,  and  conspicuously  striped  with 


Fig.  512. — California  Helmet  Quail,  $ nat.  size.  (From  Brehm. 
But  iu  life  the  feathers  of  the  crest  are  always  bundled  in  a bunch,  not 
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white  linos.  Outer  webs  of  sprouting  quills  marked  with  blackish  and  whitish.  Throat  white ; 
other  under  parts  narrowly  barred  with  black  and  tawny-white,  striped  lengthwise  with  pure 
white.  Sprouting  tail-feathers  like  primaries.  Pullets,  quarter-grown,  6.00-7.00  long: 
Leaden-gray,  becoming  tawny  on  wings,  which  are  still  a little  mottled  as  above  described ; 
below,  light  gray,  nearly  white  on  throat  and  belly.  Breast  waved  with  light  and  dark  gray, 
with  traces  of  white  stripes.  Sides  under  wings  slightly  fulvous  or  rufescent,  but  without  defi- 
nite stripes.  Quills  plain  dusky;  tail-feathers  more  plumbeous,  marked  with  blackish  and 
whitish.  A broad  white  superciliary  line.  With  progress  of  the  fall  moult  this  dress  changes 
for  one  like  that  of  the  adults,  and  sexes  are  soon  distinguishable.  Eggs  indefinitely  numerous, 
8-12-20,  averaging  1.25  X 1.00,  pyramidal,  narrow  and  pointed  at  one  end,  very  obtuse  the 
other;  color  buff  or  rich  creamy,  dotted  and  spotted  all  over  with  bright  brown,  splashed  here 


Fig.  513.  — Gambel’s  Quail.  (From  The  Osprey.) 


and  there  with  large  blotches  of  same  or  a darker  brown  ; the  tone  varies  much,  but  in  gen- 
eral is  heavier  than  in  L.  californicn,  and  under  some  circumstances  there  is  a peculiar  bloom 
on  the  brown  markings  obscuring  their  richness;  they  are  laid  all  through  spring  and  summer. 
Nest  on  the  ground  like  that  of  any  other  Partridge,  occasionally  in  a bush,  or  a nest  of  some 
other  bird  appropriated.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  both  in  mountains  and  valleys,  very 
abundant;  N.  to  Nevada  and  Utah;  S.  into  Mexico;  E.  to  Pecos  and  San  Elizario,  Texas, 
beyond  which  replaced  by  the  Massena  Partridge ; W.  beyond  the  Colorado  River,  in  south- 
eastern California  to  San  Bernardino  Co.,  the  range  thus  overlapping  that  of  L.  californicn  : 
and  hybrids  occur  where  the  two  species  meet,  as  noted  in  Auk,  July,  1885.  pp.  247-2411. 
The  characteristic  game  bird  of  Arizona,  and  much  of  the  “Great  American  Desert.”  The 
subspecies  described  as  Callipepla  gambeli  dcscrticola  Stephens,  Auk,  Oct.  1895,  p.  371,  is 
not  admitted  by  the  A.  0.  IJ. 

CALLIPEP'LiA.  (Gr.  K(iK\nrcn\os,  kallipeplos,  beautifully  arrayed.)  Shell  Quail.  Gen- 
eral character  of  Lophortyx , but  head  with  a short,  full,  soft  crest  as  in  Cyrtonyx  (fig.  514), 
nothing  like  the  elegant  helmet-plumes  or  pompons  of  the  preceding  genus.  Tail  long,  about 
f,  the  length  of  wing,  unique  iu  Odontophoruur.  in  having  14  rectrices.  Coloratiou  of  under 
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parts  producing  a shelly  or  scaly  appearance.  Sexes  nearly  alike.  Eggs  not  heavily  colored. 
One  U.  S.  and  Mexican  species. 

C.  squama'ta.  (Lat.  sqnamata,  squamous,  scale-like.)  Scaled  Partridge.  Blue  Quail. 
Adult  £:  General  color  bluish -plumbeous,  shading  into  olive-brown  on  back  and  wings  and 
to  rufous  on  under  parts  behind  wings,  with  a large  abdominal  area  of  pale  buff,  with  little  or 
no  orange-brown;  feathers  of  neck  all  around,  and  most  of  those  of  under  parts,  sharply  edged 
with  black,  producing  a peculiar  shell-like  appearance ; on  breast  the  feathers  also  with  con- 
cealed reddish  shaft-lines.  Long  feathers  of  sides  like  back  in  color,  with  white  brown-edged 
stripes  or  long  oval  spots.  On  Hanks  and  crissum  the  feathers  lose  the  scaly  appearance,  be- 
coming blended  rusty-brown,  with  linear,  sagittate,  or  cordate  dark  spots.  Inner  secondaries 
edged  with  buff  or  whitish,  affording  to  folded  wing  the  lengthwise  stripe  so  characteristic  of 
North  American  Partridges.  Quills  plain  fuscous;  tail-feathers  plumbeous.  No  definite 
stripes  about  head ; crest  of  soft  blended  feathers  brown,  ending  in  pure  white.  Length  10.00- 
11.00;  extent  14.50-15.50;  wing  4.50;  tail  3.50-4.00;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  aud  claw  1.04. 
9 little  different ; head-markings  the  same;  size  rather  less.  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  southward ; generally  dispersed,  but  far  less  numerous  than  the  top-knot  Quails, 
and  more  southern.  It  is  mainly  a bird  of  the  desert,  found  in  the  most  arid,  cactus-ridden 
regions,  often  far  from  water,  sometimes  in  company  with  Gambel’s  Quail.  The  breeding  season 
extends  from  March  to  September ; the  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs,  8-10-12-16 
in  number,  averaging  1.30  X 1.00,  are  rather  elliptical  than  conical,  creamy  white  or  pale  buff, 
minutely  freckled  with  buff  of  a darker  shade,  or  with  various  pale  brownish  spots,  usually 
small,  rounded,  and  uniformly  distributed  ; the  general  effect  being  thus  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  eggs  of  Lophortyx. 

C.  s.  castanogas'tris.  (Gr.  Kaaravos,  castanos,  Lat.  castcinea,  the  chestnut,  and  hence  the 
peculiar  reddish  color  of  the  nut;  and  yaarpit,  gastris,  pot-bellied,  from  yacrrijp,  the  belly. 
The  preferable  form  of  the  name  would  be  Castaneiventris,  as  given  in  the  Key,  3d  ed.  1887, 
p.  885,  or  castaneiv enter,  as  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  1893,  p.  396.)  Chestnut- 
bellied  Scaled  Partridge.  Brewster’s  Quail.  Like  the  last;  general  coloration 
deeper  and  richer;  crown  coneolorous  with  back,  and  cheeks  with  breast,  both  darker  than 
throat ; belly  of  $ with  a conspicuous  central  patch  of  uniform  chestnut,  wanting  or  scarcely 
indicated  in  9 • Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  and  southward  in  the  lowlands  of  north- 
eastern Mexico  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  Brewst.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  Jan.  1883,  p.  34 ; A.  O.  U. 
Lists.  1886  and  1895,  No.  293  a. 

CYRTO'NYX.  (Gr.  Kvpros,  kurtos,  bent,  crooked ; 6Vu|,  onux,  nail,  claw.)  Harlequin 
Quail.  Bill  very  stout.  Head  with  a full,  soft,  depressed  occipital  crest.  Tail  very  short,  of 
12  soft  feathers,  almost  hidden  by  coverts,  scarcely  or  not  £ as  long  as  wings.  Wing-coverts 
and  inner  quills  highly  developed,  folding  entirely  over  primaries.  Feet  small ; tarsus  rather 
shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; toes  short,  but  with  remarkably  developed  claws.  A very 
distinct  genus.  Plumage  of  head  of  £ curiously  striped;  of  under  parts  ocellated.  Sexes 
very  unlike.  Eggs  white,  unmarked. 

C.  montezu'maj.  (To  Montezuma  or  Moteczuma  II.,  also  called  Xocoyotzin,  an  Aztec  war- 
chief,  Emperor  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  b.  1479,  d.  at  Tenochtitlan 
(City  of  Mexico),  June  30,  1529.  The  name  is  a Nahuatl  word,  meaning  “angry  chief.” 
Fig.  514.)  Montezuma  Quail.  Black  Quail.  Fool  Quail.  Massena  Partridge. 
Adult  $ : Upper  parts  intimately  waved  with  black  and  reddish-brown  and  tawny-brown,  and 
marked  with  sharp  buff  or  whitish  shaft-lines;  on  wings  the  irregular  black  variegation  chang- 
ing to  black  bars  and  round  spots,  in  regular  paired  series  on  each  feather.  Outer  quills  fuscous, 
their  outer  webs  spotted  with  white  or  buff.  Under  parts  crowded  with  innumerable  round 
white  spots  on  a dark  ground,  several  pairs  on  each  feather;  middle  line  of  breast  and  belly 
mahogany-colored,  flanks,  vent,  aud  crissum  velvety-black.  Top  of  head  black  in  front,  with 
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slight  white  touches,  changing  on  crest  to  brown.  Sides  of  head  and  throat  fantastically  striped 
with  black  and  white;  a broad  black  throat-patch  ; another  on  cheeks,  across  lores  and  along- 
side of  crown ; a third  on  ear-coverts ; a fourth  bordering  the  white  all  around  behind.  Length 
about  9.00;  extent  17.00;  wing  4.75;  tail  2.00;  tarsus  1.20;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.60;  its 
claw  alone  0.50.  Adult  ?:  Upper  parts  as  in  but  markings  of  wings  less  regular,  more 

assimilated  with  the  general  variegation,  and  tone 
more  fulvous.  No  peculiar  marks  od  head,  throat 
whitish  or  buff;  general  tone  of  under  parts  pale 
purplish-cinnamon,  with  fine  mottling  of  black 
and  white  on  each  feather.  Young  Kesem- 
bling  the  hen,  but  under  parts  ochrev  or  whitish 
with  black  variegation.  Chicks,  scarcely  fledged, 
3-4  inches  long : Bill  reddish  above,  whitish  be- 
low; feet  dull  brownish.  Above,  light  warm 
brown,  varied  with  black,  boldly  striped  with 
white  — each  feather  having  a hammer-headed 
white  shaft-line.  Some  inner  wing-quills  like 
back ; others  dusky  with  whitish  shafts,  broken- 
barred  with  buff,  chiefly  on  outer  webs.  Below, 
buffy-white,  with  numberless  spots  of  blackish 
paired  on  each  feather,  sharp  and  circular  on  breast,  further  back  widening  to  bars.  Chicks  in 
down  : Rusty- brown  above,  whitish  below,  back  obscurely  spotted  with  dusk,  a pair  of  whitish 
streaks  ou  rump,  a dusky  streak  behind  each  eye,  and  a chestnut  spot  on  hiud  head.  A singu- 
lar species,  $ very  showy  in  full  plumage,  inhabiting  western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona ; in  the  latter,  W.  to  Fort  Whipple  at  least,  where  I found  it  in  1864,  S-  far  into  Mexico. 
It  differs  much  in  its  habits  from  the  other  Quail  of  that  Territory,  lies  very  hard,  and  is  so 
easily  killed  that  the  people  recognize  its  innocence  in  an  uncomplimentary  name.  It  is  a bird 
of  woodland,  or  at  least  of  scrub  and  brush,  not  of  the  open,  ranges  up  mountains  to  9,000  feet, 
feeds  much  on  a certain  bulbous  root,  and  does  not  pack  iu  large  coveys ; nest  on  the  ground, 
rather  well  made  of  grasses;  eggs  not  known  to  be  more  than  a dozen,  pure  white,  unmarked, 
about  1.25  X 0.95,  not  very  pointed.  C.  massena  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key;  but  Ortyx 
montezumcB  Vigors,  Zool.  Journ.  v,  1830,  p.  275,  is  safely  presumed  to  have  priority  over 
0.  massena  Lesson,  Cent.  Zool.  1830-32,  p.  189,  and  the  latter  was  not  properly  described 
by  the  proposer  of  the  name : see  Auk,  Jan.  1885,  p.  46. 

Order  LIMICOLiE : Shore  Birds;  Waders. 

Commonly  known  as  the  great  “ Plover-Snipe  group,”  from  the  fact  that  the  pluvialine 
and  scolopaeine  birds  form  the  bulk  of  the  order,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  Chara- 
driomorpluE  of  Huxley.  The  name  Limicolcc  was  bestowed  by  Uliger  in  1811  upon  certain 
genera  of  the  modern  family  Scolopaddee,  but  is  now  used  in  a more  comprehensive  sense 
for  all  the  Shore  Birds,  as  distinguished  from  the  Marsh  Birds  which  form  the  order  Pa- 
ludicolcc  (see  beyond).  The  total  number  of  species  is  not  large,  probably  under  300,  but 
the  genera  are  disproportioually  numerous.  They  average  of  small  size,  with  rounded  or 
depressed  (never  extremely  compressed)  body,  and  live  in  open  places  on  the  ground,  usually 
by  the  water’s  edge.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  head  is  completely  feathered ; the  general 
pterylosis  is  of  a nearly  uniform  pattern;  the  plumage  is  aftershafted ; the  spinal  pteryla  is 
well-defined,  usually  forked  over  the  shoulders,  with  lateral  apteria ; the  crural  pteryla  does 
not  reach  the  suffrage;  there  are  10  functionally  developed  primaries,  and  a rudimentary 
11th  one;  the  secondaries  are  aquintocubital  (lacking  the  5th);  the  oil-gland  is  tufted. 


Fig.  514. — Massena  Quail,  nat.  size. 
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The  osteological  characters  are  shared  to  some  extent  by  certain  swimming  birds,  as  Gulls 
and  Auks  — in  fact,  the  affinity  between  a Plover  and  a Gull  is  real,  and  so  close  that  a 
group  called  Laro- Limicolce  has  been  named  to  include  both,  though  it  is  not  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  bring  them  together  in  linear  sequence  iu  a book,  without  disarranging  some  other 
sequences  which  must  be  preserved.  Cervical  vertebras  are  15  as  a rule,  with  2 cervico-dorsals, 
and  5 or  6 dorsals  (exceptions  iu  Oedicnemidce  and  Jacanulce).  Palate  typically  schizogna- 
thous ; nasal  bones  normally  schizorhiual  (but  holorhinal  in  Pluvianus  and  Oedicnemince ) ; 
angle  of  mandible  produced  into  a slender  hooked  process ; maxillo-palatiues  thin  and  scroll- 
like; prominent  basipterygoids  (wanting  in  Oedicnemince,  Cursoriince,  Cliionididce,  etc.);  ros- 
tral bones  slender,  often  much  elongated;  sternum  usually  doubly,  sometimes  singly,  notched 
behind  or  notched  and  fenestrate;  and  this  difference  may  be  only  a generic  character,  as 
it  is  presented  by  certain  true  Snipes  of  very  close  relations  to  one  another  in  all  other  re- 
spects; the  furculum  develops  a hypocleidium ; carotids  double ; syringeal  muscles  not  more 
than  one  pair.  The  physiological  nature  is  praecocial  and  ptiloptedic  (or  dasypsedic,  as  it 
is  also  called),  for  the  young  hatch  clothed  and  able  to  run  about  almost  immediately,  being 
quite  as  nidifugous  as  chicks  of  gallinaceous  birds;  and  in  this  respect  the  Limicolce  differ 
from  all  those  Waders  which  compose  the  order  Herodiones.  The  eggs  are  laid  as  a rule 
in  a rude  nest  or  bare  depression,  and  are  from  2 to  4 iu  number,  mostly  4,  well  marked  all 
over  on  a non-committal  grouud-color  (white  only  in  Drotnas  ardeola ).  The  food  is  insects, 
worms,  and  other  small  or  soft  animals,  either  picked  up  from  the  surface,  or  probed  for  in 
soft  sand  or  mud,  or  forced  to  rise  by  stamping  with  the  feet  on  the  ground;  from  this  latter 
circumstance,  the  birds  have  been  named  Calcatores  (Stampers).  With  a few  exceptions, 
the  wing  is  long,  thin,  flat,  and  pointed,  with  narrow  stiff  primaries,  rapidly  graduated 
from  1st  to  10th;  secondaries  iu  turn  rapidly  lengthening  from  without  inward,  the  posterior 
border  of  the  wing  thus  showing  two  salient  points  separated  by  a deep  emargination.  The 
tail,  never  long,  is  commonly  quite  short,  and  has  from  12  (the  usual  number)  up  to  20  or 
even  26  feathers  (in  one  remarkable  group  of  Snipe).  The  legs  are  commonly  lengthened, 
sometimes  extremely  so,  as  in  the  Stilts  ( Himantopus ) ; rarely  quite  short,  and  are  usually 
slender;  they  are  indifferently  scutellate  or  reticulate,  or  partly  both.  The  toes  are  generally 
short  (as  compared  with  the  case  of  Herons  and  Rails),  the  anterior  usually  semipalinate,  fre- 
quently cleft  to  the  base,  only  much  lengthened  in  Jacanidce,  only  palmate  iu  Recurvirostra, 
and  only  lobate  in  Phalaropodidce.  The  hinder  is  always  short  and  elevated,  or  absent;  when 
present,  the  hallux  is  supplied  by  its  proper  flexor  lougus  hallucis,  the  flexor  digitorum  per- 
forans  going  by  3 slips  to  the  front  toes  ; but  their  tendons  are  connected  by  a vinculum,  and 
the  arrangement  is  thus  desmopelmous,  as  usual  in  non-passerine  birds  with  4 toes.  The 
length  of  phalanges  of  anterior  toes  decreases  from  basal  to  penultimate.  The  lower  part  of 
crus  never  has  feathers  inserted  upon  it,  though  the  leg  may  appear  feathered  to  suffrago, 
owing  to  length  of  superincumbent  feathers.  The  bill  varies  much  in  length  and  contour,  but 
is  almost  always  slender,  abruptly  contracted  from  frontal  region  of  skull,  and  usually  as  long 
as,  if  not  much  longer  than,  the  head,  representing  the  “ pressirostral  ” (pluvialine)  and  “ lon- 
girostral  ” (scolopacine)  types.  In  the  former  of  these  types,  represented  by  any  Plover,  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  small  and  soft,  with  short  nasal  grooves,  beyond  which  it  is  enlarged  into  a 
well-marked  dertrum  or  hard,  horny  part;  in  the  latter  type,  as  represented  by  any  Snipe  or 
Sandpiper,  it  is  soft  and  sensitive  to  the  very  tip,  with  long  nasal  grooves.  Aside  from  these 
predominant  cases  of  the  Characlriidce  and  Scolopacidcc  — those  two  large  families  which  make 
up  most  of  the  order,  the  bill  assumes  special  shapes  in  each  of  the  small  families  Dromadidce, 
Glareolidce,  Hcematopodidce,  Recurvirostridce,  Cliionididce,  Thinocorythidce.  The  nostril  is 
generally  a slit  in  the  membranous  part,  and  probably  never  feathered. 

The  Limicolce  are  among  the  most  cosmopolitan  orders  of  birds,  being  represented  wher- 
ever in  the  world  any  birds  can  live;  some  of  its  members,  like  the  Turnstone  and  Black- 
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bellied  Plover,  have  a range  almost  conterminous  with  that  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong, 
and  many  others  perform  annual  migrations  of  extraordinary  extent. 

No  division  of  the  order  into  suborders  has  been  established.  We  pass  at  once  to  its 
families,  most  of  which  are  well  represented  in  North  America,  and  will  be  found  fully  char- 
acterized beyoud.  Before  taking  these  up,  it  will  assist  the  student  to  note  briefly  certain 
outlying  or  inosculated  groups  of  limicoline  affinities,  as  well  as  the  exotic  families  which  cer- 
taiuly  belong  to  Limicolcc. 

1 . Of  prime  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  Bustard  family,  Otidid^e,  which  connect*  the  Limicoline  and  Palo- 
dicoline  orders  so  perfectly  that  its  position  in  the  system  has  long  wavered  between  the  two,  and  been  compromised  by 
the  erection  of  these  birds  into  a separate  order  Otides.  Their  affinity  with  the  former,  through  the  family  CEdicru  ttndrr, 
is  so  close  that  the  Stone  Curlew,  (Edicnemus  crepitans , has  been  called  Thick-Kneed  Bustard  ; but  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence favors  their  reference  to  the  Paludicolce  (which  see,  beyond). 

2.  In  speaking  of  some  inosculant  groups  between  Gallimc  and  IAmicolcc  (p.  710),  I had  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  Turnicid.£,  or  family  of  the  Bustard-Quails  or  “ Button-Quails  ” as  they  are  indifferently  called,  as  forming  a separate 
order  Ilemipodii,  Turnices  or  Turnicomorphcc.  This  group  consists  of  the  4-toed  Pedionomus  of  Australia,  and  the 

3- toed  species  of  Tumix  or  Hemipodius  ; the  latter  is  quiutocubital,  the  former  aquintocubital.  Both  have  12  rectrice*-. 
aftershafted  plumage,  tufted  oil-gland,  long  coeca,  and  a gall-bladder ; sternum  single-notched  ; cervical  vertebrae  15 ; 
palate  incompletely  aegithognathous : nasal  bones  schizorliiual,  basipterygoids  present.  The  single  anomalous  genus 
and  species,  Ortyxelus  mtiffreni , is  brought  under  Limicohe,  as  a member  of  the  family  Cursoriidas,  by  late  authority 
(Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv,  1896,  p.  26  and  p.  30) ; but  this  case  is  still  unsettled. 

Regarding  the  following  exotic  families,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  are  true  components  of  the 
Limicolce  as  above  defined  : — 

3.  THiNocoRYTHiDiE.  The  curious  little  birds  of  this  family,  confined  to  South  America  and  represented  by  the  two 
genera  Thinocorys  and  Attagis , resemble  Quails  or  Partridges  in  superficial  appearance,  but  have  the  flight  and  general 
habits  of  Shore  birds.  The  bill  is  as  in  gallinaceous  birds,  and  there  is  a globular  crop  like  that  of  ordinary  poultry. 
There  are  four  toes,  with  rudimentary  and  interdigital  web,  and  the  tarsus  is  reticulate  ; the  short  tail  is  held  downward, 
as  usual  with  Quails  — not  straight  out  behind,  as  usual  with  limicoline  birds.  Among  anatomical  characters  may  be 
noted  the  shizognathous  (aegithognathous)  palate,  with  a vomer  broadly  rounded  in  front;  pseudo-holorhinal  nasals; 
absence  of  basipterygoid  processes  and  occipital  foramina ; superorbital  foss® ; presence  of  ambiens.  femorocaudal.  ^emi- 
tendinosus,  and  the  accessories  of  both  these  last  muscles ; and  two  carotids.  I suspect  a closer  relationship  than  is 
generally  conceded  of  these  “ Lark-partridges,”  as  they  are  generally  called,  with  the  Hemipodes.  The  species  are  very 
few  — Attagis  gayi,  A.  chimborazensis , A.  malouinus , Thinocorys  rumicivorus,  and  T.  orbignyanu, s. 

4.  ChionididjE.  The  remarkable  Sheath-Bills  are  snow-white  birds,  of  about  the  size  and  somewhat  resembling 
Pigeons,  or  Ptarmigan  in  winter.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  covered  with  a separate  horny  case,  unlike  anything  seen  in 
other  limicoline  birds.  In  one  of  the  genera,  Chionis , the  sheath  is  flat,  something  like  the  “ cere  ” of  a Skua  ; in  the 
other,  Chionarchus , the  sheath  rides  up  in  front,  like  the  pommel  of  a saddle,  with  a round  hole  for  the  nostrils ; it  thus 
resembles  the  nasal  tube  of  a Petrel.  The  face  is  carunculate.  The  wing  has  a carpal  spur.  The  feet  are  4-toed,  with  re- 
ticulate tarsi,  and  basal  webbing  between  the  outer  and  middle  toes.  The  nasals  are  pseudo-holorhinal ; the  palate  is  schi- 
zognatlious  ; there  are  superorbital  foss®,  but  no  basipterygoids  nor  occipital  foramina.  These  birds  form  the  superfamily 
Chionomorphai  of  Kidder  and  Coues.  The  relationships  are  close  with  the  Thinocorythiilcr,  probably  still  closer  with 
the  Ilccmatopodidcc.  These  birds  live  on  the  seashore,  feed  on  seaweed,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and  birds’  eggs,  and  lay 
two  or  three  colored  eggs  among  rocks.  The  common  Kelp-pigeon,  or  Sore-eyed  Pigeon  of  the  sailors,  is  Chionis  alba 
of  the  Falklands  and  adjacent  mainland  ; the  smaller  Saddle-bill,  Chionarchus  minor , inhabits  Kerguelen  and  some  other 
islands,  while  C.  crozettensis  is  found  on  those  whence  it  takes  name. 

5.  Dromadidas.  This  isolated  family  consists  of  Dromas  ardeola , the  so-called  Crab-plover  of  wide  distribution  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  whose  place  in  the  system  has  been  disputed  with  needless  vehemence.  Though  it  has  been  placed  now 
with  the  Terns,  now  with  Herons,  now  in  some  other  association,  it  is  a limicoline  bird  belonging  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Thick-Knees  and  Coursers  (to  be  presently  noted).  It  is  not  exactly  pluvialine  ; but  “ the  possibility  of  its  being  with 
Chionis,  a surviving  link  between  the  Charadriidxe  and  Laridce  is  very  great”  (Nbwton,  Diet.,  p.  109).  The  feet  are 

4- toed,  and  the  anterior  digits  are  extensively  palmate  — about  as  in  the  Tern  genus  llydrochclidon , or  nearly  as  in  an 
Avoset;  the  tarsi  are  scutellate;  the  middle  claw  is  pectinate,  or  rather  jagged,  on  the  inner  edge,  strikingly  like  that 
of  the  Coursers.  The  long,  straight,  hard,  trenchant  bill  with  its  long  gonys  and  correspondingly  short  mandibular 
rami,  recalls  that  of  an  Oystercatcher ; the  nostrils  also  open  directly  in  the  hard  sheath  of  the  bill,  having  no  nasal 
scale.  The  w ings  are  long,  and  the  tail  is  short.  The  coloration  is  chiefly  black  and  white,  and  there  are  long  plumes 
on  the  back  as  in  Herons.  The  bird  is  remarkable,  among  all  its  relatives,  in  breeding  in  burrows  and  laying  white 
eggs. 

6.  Glareolid-e.  The  Glarooles  or  Pratincoles  are  a remarkable  Old-world  family,  thoroughly  limicoline  and  in  fact 
closely  related  to  the  Coursers,  yet  of  strange  superficial  appearance,  like  long-legged  Swallows,  with  the  bill  of  a 
Cuckoo  ; the  tail  is  long  and  deeply  forked,  oven  to  be  called  forficate,  like  a Bam  Swallow’s,  in  G/areola  proper, 
though  shorter  and  simply  einargiuate  in  the  genus  Galachrysia  ; the  wings  are  long,  or  extremel}’  long,  and  sliarp 
pointed  ; the  tarsus  is  scutellate  before  and  behind,  short  (for  a wader)  in  G/areola,  very  long  in  Stiltia  ; the  hind  toe  is 
present;  the  middle  claw’  is  denticulate  or  jagged.  The  bill  is  short,  compressed,  and  somewhat  decurved  at  the  tip, 
with  a wide  deep  cleft  in  fissirostral  style.  Such  a combination  of  external  characters  could  not  fail  to  set  some  orni- 
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thologists’  wits  wool-gathering.  Linnaeus  referred  the  common  Glareole  to  the  genus  Hirundo , and  Sundevall  put  these 
birds  with  the  Caprimulgidce.  But  in  all  their  organization  they  agree  with  the  Coursers,  and  might  even  go  into  the 
family  Cursoriidfe.  They  are  handsome  birds,  swift  of  foot  and  dashing  on  the  wing,  taking  part  of  their  prey  in  flight, 
like  Swallows  or  Night-hawks.  The  best  known  species  is  Glareola  pratincola  of  Europe,  etc.,  with  which  G.  melanop- 
tera  aud  G.  oriental  is  agree  closely.  Five  or  six  others,  with  less  forked  tails,  form  the  genus  Galacrhysia  ; one,  Stil- 
lia  Isabella , is  the  long-legged  Glareole  of  Australia,  etc. 

The  Coursers  and  the  Thick-Knees  have  each  been  set  apart  as  a type  of  a family.  The  Cursoriidce  of  Sharpe,  how- 
ever, as  composed  of  the  genera  Dromas , Ortyzelus,  Pluvianus , Cursorius , and  Rhinoptilus , with  Glareola , Galachrysia , 
aud  Slillia , appears  to  me  to  be  an  indefensible  combination  of  at  least  five  families  of  two  different  orders  of  birds,  and 
should  be  broken  up.  But  when  we  have  referred  Ortyzelus  to  another  order,  eliminated  Dromas  as  type  of  Dromadidce , 
and  Glareola  with  its  associate  genera  as  forming  the  Glareolidce , there  is  nothing  left  of  the  group  but  three  genera 
which  may  readily  be  referred  to  the  CharadriidfE.  There  is  probably  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  making  CEdicnemus 
type  of  a separate  family ; yet  it  may  perhaps  be  best  treated  as  the  Plover  which  it  seems  to  be.  Though  it  has 
some  undeniable  relationships  with  the  Bustards,  I think  that  these  have  been  overestimated  as  to  their  taxonomic 
significance. 

All  the  families  of  Limicolce  not  noted  above  occur  in  North  America,  and  most  of  the  North  American  Limicolce 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  largest  families  — Charadriidce  aud  Scolopacidce. 


Family  JACANIDiE  (PARRIDAlI):  Jacanas. 

A small  family  of  mostly  small  wading-birds,  of  6 or  7 genera  and  fewer  than  12  species, 
combining  characters  of  Plovers  and  Rails,  outwardly  distinguished  from  either  by  excessive 
development  of  toes  and  especially  of  claws.  These  are  slender,  compressed,  acute,  nearly  or 
quite  straight;  that  of  hind  toe  much  exceeding  its  digit  in  length.  The  spread  of  feet  thus 
acquired  euables  the  birds  to  run  with  ease  over  floating  vegetation  of  the  marshes  they  in- 
habit, and  on  which  the  nest  is  placed,  after  the  fashion  of  Rails.  The  eggs  are  heavily 
colored  (except  in  two  genera,  in  which  they  are  glossy  olive,  unmarked).  The  systematic 
position  of  the  family  has  been  much  questioned.  On  nearly  all  counts,  it  would  appear  to  be 
Limicoline,  not  Paludicoline,  and  should  be  placed  next  to  Charadriidce.  The  bill  of  Jacana 
is  quite  plover-like;  the  spur  on  the  wing  and  skin-flaps  about  the  bill  are  like  those  of  Hop- 
lopterus  and  Lohivanellus  (Plovers).  With  this  understanding,  I left  the  family  where  I found  it, 
among  the  Iialliformes,  in  earlier  editions  of  the  Key  ; but  now  make  the  required  transposition 
to  Limicolce,  upon  the  following  anatomical  characters  : Skull  schizorhinal  and  schizognathous, 
with  basipterygoid  processes  and  no  lateral  occipital  fontanelles  : dorsal  vertebrae  opisthocoe- 
lous ; spinal  pteryla  bifid  ; phalangeal  bones  of  the  feet  enormously  lengthened.  The  family 
has  usually  been  called  Parridce,  but  it  should  be  J acanidcc  : for  Parra  was  not  used  till  1766, 
(after  Jacana  Bhiss.  1760),  and  the  process  of  elimination  to  which  its  Linnsean  species  have 
been  subjected  makes  it  only  tenable  as  the  name  of  that  genus  of  Plovers  which  Strickland 
named  Lobivanellus  in  1841  (see  Auk,  Oct.  1885,  p.  337).  The  Jacanidce  iuhabit  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  most  remarkable  genus  is  the  Asiatic  Hydrophasianus,  with 
very  long  tail-feathers,  like  a Pheasant’s,  and  no  frontal  lappets.  The  Indian  Metopidius  has 
a singularity  of  the  bones  of  the  wing.  The  Australian  Hydraledor  is  another  notable  form. 
The  African  genera  are  Phyllopezus  and  Microparra  (or  Aphalus  Elliot,  Auk,  1888,  p.  301). 
For  the  American  genus,  see  next  article;  for  the  views  of  the  most  recent  monographers  of 
the  family,  see  Elliot,  Auk,  July,  1888,  pp.  288-305,  and  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv, 
1896,  pp.  68-89. 

JACA'NA.  (Brazilian  jaqand,  name  of  a bird  of  this  genus.)  JacanAs.  Bill  plover-like, 
contracted  in  continuity,  enlarged  terminally  ; with  culinen  depressed  to  end  of  nasal  groove, 
then  convex  and  decurved ; outline  of  mandibular  rami  about  straight  to  gonys,  which  is 
ascending;  commissure  about  straight  to  decurved  end.  Nasal  grooves  along  contracted  por- 
tion of  bill;  nostrils  small,  elliptical,  situate  in  advance  of  base  of  bill.  Angle  of  mouth  with 
a leaf-like  lobe  of  skin  (rudimentary  in  our  species).  Forehead  with  a large  leaf-like  lobe  of 
skin,  with  free  lateral  and  posterior  edges,  adherent  centrally  and  anteriorly  where  reaching 
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base  of  upper  mandible.  A sharp  horny  spur  on  betid  of  wing.  Primaries  10,  not  peculiar; 
outer  3 about  equal  and  longest,  overlaid  by  inner  quills  in  closed  wing.  Tail  very  short, 
with  soft  rectrices  concealed  by  coverts.  Tibia:  bare  below,  and  with  the  tarsus  scutellate  be- 
fore and  behind,  the  scutella  tending  to  become  confluent  in  a continuous  sheath.  All  the 
toes,  claws  included,  longer  than  tarsus;  middle  toe  alone  nearly  as  long  as  tarsus;  outer  toe 
aloue  about  as  long  as  middle,  its  claw  shorter  than  that  of  middle  toe ; inner  toe  a little 
shorter  than  outer,  its  claw  longer ; hind  toe  only  about  as  long  as  basal  joint  of  middle  toe, 
but  its  claw  much  longer  than  itself ; all  the  claws  slender,  about  straight,  very  acute.  The 


Fig.  515. — Jacana  jacana,  £ n&t.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

type  of  the  genus  is  Parra  jacana  Linn,  of  South  America,  with  bifid  frontal  flap  and  well 
developed  wattles  as  shown  in  fig.  515.  Our  species  is  type  of  the  genus  Asarcia  Sharpe, 
1896,  with  undeveloped  wattles  and  the  frontal  flap  trifid  like  a fleur-de-lis,  accepted  as  sub- 
genus by  the  A.  0.  U.  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  1 19. 

J.  spino'sa.  (Lat.  spinous,  referring  to  the  spur  on  the  wing.  Fig.  53  ter.)  Mexican  JacanA. 
Adult:  General  plumage  rich  purplish-chestnut,  brightest  on  wings  and  tail,  darkest  on  head, 
neck,  back,  breast,  and  sides,  fading  on  lower  belly.  Quills  pale  yellowish-green,  with  dusky 
edging  in  increasing  extent  from  secondaries  to  outermost  primary ; alula  and  primary  coverts 
blackish.  Bill  and  wing-spur  yellow ; frontal  leaf  orange  ; base  of  upper  mandible  whitish,  and 
space  between  it  and  frontal  leaf  carmine ; feet  greenish  ; iris  brown.  Young:  Grayish-brown 
above,  marked  with  brownish-yellow;  below,  huffy-whitish,  darker  across  breast,  sides  and 
lining  of  wings  dusky;  a light  superciliary  and  dusky  postocular  stripe;  wing-quills  greenish- 
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yellow  as  in  adult;  wattle  rudimentary.  Eggs  1.20  X 0.95,  drab,  profusely  scrawled  and 
blotted  with  black.  Length  8.50;  wing  5.00;  bill  1.25;  tarsus  and  middle  toe,  2.00.  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  to  8.  Florida  and  Texas  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande.  Fulica 
spinosa  Linn.  1758,  and  Parra  variabilis  Linn.  1766,  both  based  on  Edw.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  I743> 
p.  and  pi.  48.  Parra  gymnostoma  Wagl.  1831,  and  of  most  authors,  as  of  2d  and  3d  eds.  of 
the  Key.  Jacana  gymnostoma,  A.  0.  U.  List.  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  [288].  Jacana  spinosa  El- 
liot, l.  c.  p.  297 ; Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [288], 
Asarcia  variabilis  Sharpe,  l.  c.,  p.  86,  fig.  10.  The  species  should  properly  stand  as  Asarcia 
spinosa  Coues,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  88. 


Family  CHARADRIIDJE : Plovers,  etc. 

A large,  important  family  of  more  than  100  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  limits 
are  riot  quite  settled,  there  being  a few  forms  sometimes  referred  here,  sometimes  made  types 
of  distinct  families,  as  noted  above ; but  about  40  genera  are  now  generally  recognized  as  com- 
posing the  Charadriidce,  divisible  into  at  least  3 subfamilies.  Coursers  ( Cursoriince ) are  an 
Old  World  type  of  3 genera  aud  not  less  than  12  species.  In  these  the  nasal  fossa  is  shorter 
and  the  gape  of  the  mouth  is  longer  than  in  the  true  Plovers,  somewhat  as  iu  the  Glareoles, 
with  which  Cursorius  also  agrees  in  the  curvature  of  both  mandibles,  though  the  gonys  is  not 
concave  in  the  associate  geuus  Rhinoptilus  ; in  both,  the  feet  are  3-toed,  as  usual  iu  this  fam- 
ily, but  the  tarsi  are  scutellate,  the  middle  claw  denticulate,  and  there  are  no  basipterygoids, 
contrary  to  the  rule  in  Charadriidce  ; the  sternum  has  a deep  outer  and  a shallow  iuner  ernar- 
gination.  The  Cream  Courser,  C.  gallicus,  and  the  Bronze-winged  R.  clialcopterus,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  Cursoriince.  The  notable  genus  and  species  Pluvianus  cegyptius  has  been 
referred  to  the  Cursoriince  by  those  who  take  it  out  of  Charadriince.  This  is  the  Black-backed 
Courser  or  Black-headed  Plover,  believed  to  have  been  the  celebrated  trochilus  of  the  ancients, 
who  describe  it  as  playing  the  part  of  a friendly  tooth-picker  to  the  crocodile.  This  bird  has 
the  short  nasal  fossa,  3 toes,  scutellate  tarsi,  and  most  other  characters  of  the  Cursoriince, 
including  lack  of  basipterygoids ; but  the  nasals  are  holorhinal  as  in  the  Thick-knees.  These 
remarkable  birds,  constituting  the  subfamily  CEdicnemince,  if  not  a separate  family  (Edicnemidce , 
are  related  in  some  respects  to  the  Bustards,  and  thus  furnish  a link  between  the  Limicoline 
and  Paludicoline  orders.  The  bill  is  thoroughly  pluvialine,  as  are  the  feet,  with  their  long 
reticulate  tarsi  and  3 short  toes ; but  the  nasal  bones  are  holorhinal,  there  are  no  basiptery- 
goids, and  the  spinal  pteryla  is  not  forked.  The  species  are  of  great  size  for  this  family,  some 
15-20  inches  long,  with  broad  flat-topped  heads,  long  wings,  and  graduated  tails;  most  of 
them  live  on  dry  ground,  and  all  lay  2 eggs.  The  original  Thick-knee,  or  Thick-kneed 
“Bustard,”  (Ed/icnemus  crepitans,  also  known  as  the  stone- “ curlew  ” or  stone-plover,  or 
Norfolk  plover,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  there  are  six  or  seven  other  species  of  the 
genus,  among  which  (E.  bistriatus,  (E.  dominicensis,  and  (E.  super  ciliar  is,  are  American. 
The  other  members  of  this  group  are  the  Australian  Burhinus  grallarius,  the  Indian  Esacus 
recurvirostris,  and  the  Austro-malayan  Orlhorhamphus  magnirostris.  All  other  pluvialine 
birds  appear  to  fall  in  the 

Subfamily  CHARADRIIN/E  : True  Plovers. 

Toes  generally  3,  the  hallux  being  absent  (excepting,  among  our  forms,  Squatarola  and 
Vanellus,  and  with  other  exceptions  among  exotic  genera)  ; tarsus  normally  reticulate,  fre- 
quently scutellate  in  part,  longer  than  middle  toe ; toes  always  with  basal  webbing  between 
the  outer  and  middle  at  least,  often  with  two  basal  webs;  tibire  naked  below.  Bill  of  mod- 
erate length,  much  shorter  or  not  longer  than  head,  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a Pigeon, 
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with  a convex  horny  terminal  portion,  or  rlertrum,  contracted  behind  this  ; nasal  fossae  rather 
short  and  wide,  filled  with  soft  skin  in  which  the  nostrils  open  as  a slit,  not  basal,  and  per- 
forate. Gape  very  short,  reaching  little  beyond  base  of  cnlmcn.  Wings  long  and  pointed, 
reaching,  when  folded,  to  or  beyond  end  of  tail,  and  sometimes  spurred;  crissal  feathers  long 
and  full;  tail  short,  generally  nearly  even  and  of  12  feathers.  Body  plump  (neither  depressed 
as  in  Avocets  and  Phalaropes,  nor  compressed  as  in  Rails)  ; neck  short  and  thick  ; head  large, 
globose,  sloping  rapidly  to  the  small  base  of  bill,  usually  fully  feathered,  sometimes  caruncu- 
late  or  wattled.  Size  moderate  or  small.  The  foot  rule  for  Plovers  is,  reticulate  tarsi  and  3 
toes,  as  against  the  rule  of  seutellate  tarsi  and  4 toes  in  Scolopacine  birds ; but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this,  especially  among  the  Plovers,  which  have  the  head  crested  or  wattled  and 
the  wings  spurred;  in  which  all  these  variable  features  are  variously  combined,  affording  g<*jd 
generic  characters,  but  not  to  be  overestimated  as  affording  any  basis  for  their  separation  from 
other  Charadriince. 

Our  species  are  very  closely  related,  and  will  be  readily  recognized  by  the  foregoing  char- 
acters. There  are  about  75  species  of  all  countries.  The  most  singular  of  them  all  is  the 
Wry  bill  or  Crook-billed  Plover  of  New  Zealand,  Anarhynchus  frontalis , in  which  the  bill  is 
bent  sideways.  Though  thus  anomalous  iu  the  whole  class  Aves,  this  bird  is  in  other  respects 
a plain  Plover,  with  a little  suspicion  of  a Turnstone.  (The  rare  Pluvianellus  sociabilis  of 
Patagonia  is  more  decidedly  like  a Turnstone,  with  its  very  short  tarsi,  and  peculiar  bill; 
this  should  be  removed  from  the  present  subfamily  to  the  Arenariince.)  The  Chilian  Oreo- 
philus  ruficollis  (or  Totanirostris)  has  seutellate  tarsi  and  a very  slender,  long-grooved  bill, 
like  a Tattler’s ; but  it  is  otherwise  an  ordinary  3-toed  Plover,  coming  near  the  Dotterels. 
Thinornis  novce-zealandicc  is  likewise  a slender-billed  true  Plover.  Peltohyas  australis  of  Aus- 
tralia has  been  needlessly  made  type  of  a different  subfamily  on  account  of  its  seutellate  tarsi  in 
connection  with  3 toes.  Erythrogonys  cinctus  of  the  same  country  and  the  two  African  species 
of  Defilippia  are  4-toed.  They  introduce  us  to  the  interesting  group  of  genera  (sometimes 
associated  as  a subfamily  Lobivanellince)  which  have  3 or  4 toes,  with  or  without  wattles  and 
wing-spurs,  and  only  agree  in  the  scutellation  instead  of  reticulation  of  the  tarsi.  Thus, 
Sarciopliorus  tectus  of  Africa  is  3-toed,  crested,  wattled,  and  spurless;  Lobiphtvia  malabarica 
is  3-toed,  wattled,  crestless,  and  spurless ; Microsarcops  cinereus  of  Asia  is  4-toed,  wattled, 
crestless,  and  spurless  ; Hoploxypterus  cayanus  and  Ptiloscelis  resplcndens,  both  of  South 
America,  are  3-toed,  spurred,  and  crestless  ; while  the  species  of  the  genus  commonly  called 
Lobivanellus,  of  wide  distribution  in  the  Old  World,  are  4-toed,  spurred,  and  wattled,  such 
being  L.  lobatus,  L.  miles,  L.  senegalus,  and  L.  lateralis.  In  this  last  genus  the  spurs  and 
wattles  are  highly  developed,  the  spurs  being  as  large  and  sharp  as  in  Jacanas ; but  in  the 
whole  series  of  genera  the  condition  of  these  appendages  varies  much,  the  spur  being  reduced 
in  some  to  a mere  knot,  and  the  wattles  being  also  iu  some  cases  rudimentary.  Passing  from 
these,  which  agree  in  scutellation  of  the  tarsi,  we  come  to  other  geuera  in  which  the  tarsi  are 
reticulate,  according  to  the  foot-rule  for  Plovers,  yet  in  which  we  find  the  same  curious  changes 
rung  upon  the  hind  toe,  wattles,  and  spurs.  Thus,  Xiphidioptcrus  albiccps  is  3-toed,  with  large 
spurs  and  wattles;  Sarcogrammus  indicus  and  Tylibyx  melanocephalus  are  4-toed,  wattled, 
and  spurless;  Zonifer  tricolor  of  Australia,  and  Anomaloplirys  superciliosus  of  Africa  are 

3- toed,  wattled,  and  spurless;  the  three  species  of  Hoplopterus , II.  spinosus,  II.  i-entralis,  and 
H.  speciosus  are  3-toed,  crested,  and  sharply  spurred,  but  not  wattled ; the  two  American  spe- 
cies of  Belonoptems,  1>.  cayennensis  and  B.  chilcnsis,  are  4-toed,  crested,  bluntly  spurred,  and 
without  wattles.  Thus  the  development  of  spurs  and  wattles  is  by  no  means  concomitant,  nor 
is  cither  correlated  with  a hind  toe  or  a crest.  None  of  the  following  have  either  spurs  or 
wattles:  Vanellus  is  4-toed  and  crested;  Euryptcrus , Chrrtusia , Zonibyx,  and  Squatarola  are 

4- toed  and  crestless.  All  other  Charadriince  conform  to  the  norm  for  this  subfamily,  which  is, 
to  have  3 toes,  reticulate  tarsi,  no  crest,  and  no  spurs.  Our  species  are  found  along  the  sea- 
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shore,  by  the  water’s  edge  in  other  open  places,  and  in  dry  plains  and  fields.  All  perform 
extensive  migrations,  appearing  with  great  regularity  in  spring  and  fall ; most  of  them  breed 
far  northward  ; all  are  more  or  less  gregarious,  except  when  breeding.  They  run  and  fiy  with 
great  rapidity  ; the  voice  is  a mellow  whistle ; the  food  is  chiefly  of  an  animal  nature.  The 
eggs  are  commonly  4 in  number,  speckled,  very  large  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other, 
placed  with  the  small  ends  together  in  a slight  nest  or  mere  depression  in  the  ground.  The 
sexes  are  generally  similar,  but  changes  with  age  and  season  are  great. 


Analysis  of  Genera . 

Toes  4. 

Head  with  a long  flowing  crest.  Wing  over  8.00.  Iridescent Vanellus- 

Head  not  crested.  Wing  under  8.00.  Speckled Squatarola 

Toes  3 

Plumage  of  upper  parts  speckled  ; no  rings  or  bands  of  color  about  head  or  neck Charadrius 

Plumage  of  upper  parts  not  speckled  ; rings  or  bands  of  color  about  head  or  neck. 

Tarsus  not  nearly  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw jEgialitif 

Tarsus  about  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw Podasocys- 


YANEL'LUS.  (Lat.  vanellus  or  vannellus,  diminutive  of  vannus,  a fan  ; so  named  from  the 
way  the  wings  winnow  the  air.)  Lapwings.  Bill  slender,  shorter  than  head,  perfectly  plu- 
vialine.  Legs  long;  tibia  much  denuded  below;  tarsus 
greatly  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  A web  between 
bases  of  middle  and  outer  toes;  inner  toe  cleft  to  base. 

A small  hind  toe.  Wings  very  long,  folding  to  end  of 
the  long  square  tail,  but  rounded;  2d-5th  primaries  sub- 
equal and  longest,  1st  about  equal  to  7th  ; primaries 
very  broad,  3 or  4 outer  ones  much  narrowed  toward 
end;  secondaries  long  and  ample.  A long  thin  recurved 
occipital  crest  of  filamentous  feathers.  No  spurs  nor  wat- 
tles. Plumage  of  upper  parts  highly  lustrous  with  metal- 
lic iridescence. 

V.  vanel'lus.  (Figs.  516,  517.)  Crested  Green 
Plover.  Lapwing.  Pewit.  Kiebitz.  Kiewiet. 

Vipa.  Pavoncella.  Peasweep.  Horn-pie.  Teuch- 
it.  Dixhuit.  Vanneau.  Adult  $ : Top  and  front  of 
head,  including  the  2-3  inch  long  crest,  throat-line,  and 
large  pectoral  area,  glossy  black.  Sides  of  head  mostly, 
and  sides  of  neck,  white,  on  hind  neck  mixed  with  gray. 

Upper  and  under  tail-coverts  chestnut  or  orange-brown. 

Under  parts,  except  as  said,  snowy-white.  Tail  white, 
with  broad  black  bar  at  ends  of  feathers  excepting  outer- 
most, tips  of  all  narrowly  white.  Upper  parts  iridescent 
green,  passing  on  wings  to  violet-purple  and  steel-blue. 

Quills  glossy  blue-black,  several  outer  primaries  fading  to 
grayish-white  on  the  narrow  terminal  portion,  secondaries 
white  at  base.  Bill  black;  feet  red.  similar;  crest 
shorter.  Length  13.00;  wing  8.50-9.00;  tail  4.00;  bill 
1.00;  tarsus  2.00.  This  splendid  wanton ^of  the  crest  in- 
habits Europe,  etc.  ; has  occurred  in  Greenland,  Alaska, 
and  Long  Island  (Auk,  1886,  p.  438).  Few  birds  are 
better  known  than  the  Lapwing  in  Europe,  where  it  has  many  names  in  different  languages, 
a few  of  which  are  given  above.  It  is  V.  cristatus  or  vulgaris  of  most  authors,  as  of  former 

49 


Fig.  516,  — Under  view  Skull  of  Lap- 
wing. Mr.,  The  Maxilla.  To.,  The  Vomer. 
PL,  The  Palatine  Bone.  PL,  The  Ptery- 
goid Bone.  Qu.,  The  Quadrate  Bone. 
(From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidtc.) 
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editions  of  the  Key;  V.  vmellus,  A.  0.  U.  No.  [269].  This  bird  furnishes  a large  part  of  the 
Plover’s  eggs  of  commerce,  so  prized  by  epicures.  Professor  Newton  estimates  that  800,000 

a year  have  been  sent  from  Hol- 
land into  England ; and  that 
many  eggs  of  the  Black-beaded 
Gull,  various  Terns,  Kedshauks, 
and  Golden  Plover  are  also  sold 
and  eaten  under  the  same  name 
( Diet.  p.  504). 

SQUAT  AR'OLA.  (ItaL  squata- 
rola,  name  of  the  species.  Fig. 
519.)  Four-toed  Plover.  A 
small  but  distinct  hind  toe,  con- 
trary to  the  rule  in  this  family. 
Tail  less  than  4 as  long  as  wing. 
Tarsus  much  longer  than  middle 
toe  and  claw.  Tibia  bare  below, 
reticulate  like  the  tarsus.  Basal 
web  between  outer  and  middle 
toes.  Legs  dark-colored.  Upper 
plumage  speckled,  lower  black 
or  white ; no  rings  or  bars  of  color 
Fig.  517.  — Crested  Lapwing.  (From  Seebolun’s  Charadriid*. ) about  head  Or  neck.  Tail  fully 

barred.  Axillaries  black.  No  crest.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage  very  great ; sexes  alike. 
Excepting  the  hallux,  this  genus  is  identical  with  Charadrius  proper.  ( Charadrius  by  error. 
A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  corrected  1897.) 

S.  squatar'ola.  (Figs.  518,  519,  520.) 

Gray  Plover.  Swiss  Plover. 

Black-bellied  Plover.  Black- 
breast.  Bull  - head  Plover. 

Beetle-head.  Chuckle-Head. 

Hollow-head.  Owl-head.  Whist- 
ling Plover.  Ox-eye.  May-cock. 

Pilot.  $ 9 , in  summer : Upper  parts 
fretted  with  blackish  and  ashy-white, 
the  feathers  being  white  basally,  then 
black,  tipped  and  usually  scalloped 
with  white.  Upper  tail-coverts  mostly 
white,  with  few  dark  touches.  Fore- 
head, line  over  eye  and  thence  more 
broadly  over  side  of  neck,  lining  of 
wings,  tibife,  vent,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  white.  Sides  of  head  to  an  ex- 
tent embracing  eyes,  axillary  plumes , 
and  entire  under  parts  (except  as  said), 
black.  Tail  closely  barred  with  black 
and  white.  Primaries  dark  brown, 
blackening  at  tips,  with  large  basal  Fi°- 518  - Gray  Plover.  (From  Seebolun’e  Charadritd®. ) 

areas  and  a portion  of  their  shafts,  white.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Length  1 1 .00-12.00 ; 
wing  7.00-7.50;  tail  3.00  ; bill  1.00-1.25  ; tarsus  2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.30 ; tibiae  bare 
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1.00.  But  such  a perfect  bird  as  this  rarely  seen  in  the  U.  S.  $ 9 , old,  in  fall  and  winter, 
as  usually  seen  iu  U.  S. : Upper  parts  speckled  with  grayish.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish, 
anteriorly  speckled  or  mottled  with  grayish-brown ; axillary  plumes,  however,  black  (or  black- 
ish), as  before,  and  this  is  a good  color-mark  of 
the  species  in  any  plumage,  in  comparison  with 
the  Golden  Plover.  Birds  changing  show  every 
mixture  of  black  and  white  below,  g 9 , young : 

Similar  to  winter  adults,  but  upper  parts  speckled 
with  yellowish,  as  iu  C.  dominions,  most  of  the 
feathers  having  edgings  of  this  color  ; less  white 
also  ou  forehead.  Feet  grayish-blue.  Downy 
young  yellowish-drab  above,  mottled  with  black, 
hind  neck  and  under  parts  white,  and  2 or  3 
black  streaks  on  each  side  of  the  head.  A 
large  stout  Plover,  with  big  head  and  a little 
hiud  toe,  commonly  diffused  over  most  parts  of  Fig.  519.  — Bin  and  hind  toe  of  Squatarola,  nat. 
the  world : in  America,  breeding  in  Arctic  re-  8ize'  nat'  de1,  K CJ 
gions,  flocking  S.  and  N.  in  fall  and  spring,  preferably  coastwise ; common,  but  less  so  than 
C.  dominions.  Eggs  4,  pyriform,  1.90-2.10  long  x 1.40-1.45  broad;  drab  or  dark  brownish 
clay-color,  very  heavily  marked,  especially  ou  the  larger  half  of  the  shell,  with  irregular  blotches 
of  brownish-black,  smaller  spots  being  more  thinly  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  surface; 
markings  about  great  end  usually  confluent  and  wreathy ; a few  pale  markings  in  the  shell. 
(S.  Helvetica  of  most  authors,  as  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key.  Charadrius  squatarola 
A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1st  and  2d  eds.  1886-95,  No.  270.  Squatarola  squatarola  A.  0.  U.  Suppl. 
List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  126.) 

CHARADRIUS.  (Gr.  xapaSpior,  charadrios,  Lat.  charadrius,  a plover.)  Golden 
Plovers.  Characters  as  iu  Squatarola,  but  no  hind  toe.  (This  is  the  type-genus  of  the 
whole  family.  The  several  species  are  closely  related : to  our  long-known  Golden  Plover 
have  been  added  as  birds  of  North  America  both  the  Asiatic  subspecies  fulvus  and  the  Euro- 
pean species  C.  apricarius  (or  pluvialis ) ; the  latter  from  its  occurrence  in  Greenland,  the 
former  iu  Alaska.  U.  S.  birds  are  all  C.  dominions  — C.  virgmicus  of  most  authors.) 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

Lining  of  wings  ashy. 

Length  10.00-11.00  ; wing  7.00  ; tail  3.00  ; tarsus  1.75 dominicus 

Length  9.00-10.00  ; wing  G. 50  ; tail  2.60  ; tarsus  1.G5  . d.  fulvus 

Lining  of  wings  white apricarius 


C.  (lomi'nicus.  (Lat.  dominicus , of  St.  Domingo.  Figs.  521,  522.)  American  Golden 
Plover.  Common  Plover.  Three-toed  Plover.  Whistling  Plover.  Alwar- 
grim  Plover.  Spotted  Plover.  Field  Plover.  Green  Plover.  Green-back. 
Brass-back.  Green-head.  Black-breast.  Pale-breast.  Muddy-belly.  Bull- 
head. Toad-head.  Hawk’s-eye.  Squealer.  Pasture-bird.  Field-bird.  Frost- 
bird.  Trout-bird.  Prairie  Pigeon.  $ 9 > in  summer : Upper  parts  blackish,  every- 
where spangled  with  golden-yellow,  and  mostly  also  with  white,  the  brighter  color  in  excess, 
the  markings  of  individual  feathers  a tipping  and  one  or  several  paired  scallops.  Hind  neck 
less  strongly  marked  than  crown  or  back.  Forehead,  and  long  stripe  over  eye,  snowy- 
white.  Region  immediately  around  bill,  sides  of  head  to  include  eyes,  and  entire  under 
parts,  glossy  brownish-black.  Lining  of  wings,  and  axillars , sooty-gray  or  ashy  (neither 
black  nor  white).  Tail  dusky  grayish-brown,  with  numerous  irregular  pale  gray  bars,  and 
reddish-brown  shafts;  upper  tail-coverts  and  rump  like  back.  Primaries  fuscous,  blacken- 
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ing  at  tips  anti  whitening  at  bases  of  inner  webs,  though  without  definite  white  spaces;  shafts 
white  for  a space.  Secondaries  and  many  coverts,  like  primaries,  plain  fuscous,  without  the 

golden  and  white  fretwork 
of  back.  Hill  and  feet 
black.  Length  10.00- 
11.00;  extent  22.50; 
wing  7.00 ; tail  3.00;  bill 
0.90;  tibia;  bare  1.00; 
tarsus  1.75;  middle  toe 
and  claw  1.20.  9 > in 

winter,  and  young,  much 
alike,  very  different  from 
breeding  dress:  Upper 
parts  much  as  before,  but 
colors  not  so  pure  and 
intense ; the  spangling 
mostly  golden  or  some- 
what greenish-yellow, 
with  little  white  if  any. 
Front  and  line  over  eve 


Fio.  520.  — Black-bellied  Plover,  in  summer,  reduced.  (From  Lewis.) 


not  purely  white,  but  tawny,  with  dusky  streaks.  Tail  lacking  transverse  bars,  the  feathers 
being  dark  grayish-brown  with  white  or  yellow  edging  and  notching.  Axillars  and  lining  of 
wings  ashy-gray  as  in  summer ; but,  as  in 
Squatarola,  the  chief  difference  is  in  the  under 
parts,  which  have  no  black,  being  grayish- 
white,  clearest  on  chin,  belly,  and  erissutn, 
throat  and  sides  of  head  streaked,  breast  and 
sides  of  neck  and  body  mottled,  with  dark 
grayish -brown.  Legs  not  perfectly  black. 

This  is  the  muddy-bellied  state  in  which  the 
Golden  Plover  is  generally  seen  in  the  U.  S., 
though  beautiful  black-bellied  birds  with  pure 
silver  and  gold  spangles  may  be  found  late  in 
the  vernal  migration.  Young  of  the  first 
autumn,  which  make  the  best  eating,  are  not 
certainly  distinguishable  from  old  birds  of 
the  same  season  and  of  winter ; but  they  are 
“greener,’’  i.  e.,  the  freckles  are  more  colored  Fio.  521.— Golden  Plover,  in  fall  or  winter,  reduced, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  white,  and  (^rom  Kutta.ll,  after  ?) 

have  a tarnished  tint,  like  “old  gold;”  this  color  is  also  washed  over  the  breast.  Downy 
young  are  yellow  above,  varied  with  black,  an  eye  spot  and  the  under  parts  white.  North 
America  at  large  — in  fact,  most  of  Western  Hemisphere;  breeds  in  Arctic  regions;  passes  N. 
and  S.  in  spring  and  fall,  formerly  in  great  waves  and  affording  flue  sport  at  the  latter  season. 
Eggs  4,  similar  to  those  of  Squatarola , smaller,  usually  paler  clay-color,  sometimes  whitish ; 
markings  of  same  tone  and  pattern;  size  1.80-2.00  X 1.30-1.35.  This  is  the  usual  “field- 
plover”  of  sportsmen;  a well-known  and  highly  esteemed  game-bird,  with  a profusion  of  ver- 
nacular names,  some  of  them  very  pat,  and  some  shared  with  Squatarola;  “prairie-pigeon” 
is  only  heard  in  the  West,  and  eveu  there  is  oftener  applied  to  Bertram's  Sandpiper. 

C.  d.  ful'vus.  (Lat.  fulvus,  yellowish.  Fig.  525.)  Asiatic  Golden  Plover.  Similar  ; 
more  suffused  with  yellow  on  head,  especially  along  superciliary  stripe;  smaller;  lenglh 
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about  9.50;  wing  6.50;  tail  2.60;  tarsus  1.65;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.10 ; bill  0.90.  Alaska, 
from  Asia. 

C.  aprica'rius.  (Lat,  apricari,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  take  a sun-bath,  apricato;  apneas,  sunny. 
Liumeus  had  two  names  for  this  bird,  apricarius  and  pluvialis,  the  latter  word  meaning  pluvial, 
rainy,  being  etymologically 
the  same  as  plover.  C.  phi- 
vialis  of  1766  is  used  by  most 
authors,  as  in  former  editions 
of  the  Key ; but  U.  apricarius 
of  1758  now  takes  precedence 
by  our  rules.  It  makes  no 
difference  about  the  bird, 
which  is  always  the  same, 

“ rain  or  shine.”)  European 
Golden  Plover.,  Like  C. 
dominicus,  and  of  same  size; 
feet  stouter,  with  shorter  tarsi, 
averaging  under  1.60,  thus 
both  relatively  and  absolutely 
shorter  than  iu  dominicus, 
and  relatively  shorter  than  in 
fulvus,  which  is  a smaller 
bird ; but  best  distinguished 
from  both  by  always  having  the  lining  of  the  wings  white.  Greenland,  from  Europe.  (Auk, 
1889,  p.  217.) 

.3SGI  ALI'TIS.  (Gr.  alyiaXirgr,  aigialites,  masc.,  a doer  by  the  sea,  as  we  should  say  a “ ’long- 
shoreman,” or  alyiuXins,  aigialitis,  fem.  form  of  the  same,  from  aiyiaXos,  aigialos,  the  seashore, 
beach,  with  the  suffix  denoting  agency.  Both  forms,  JEgialitis  and  JEgialites,  are  in  common 
use,  without  much  regard  to  gender.  I confess  my  own  fault  iu  this  particular,  and  now  revert 
to  the  feminine  form  JEgialitis  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Key,  as  that  originally  given  by 
Boie,  Isis,  1822,  p.  558,  and  correctly  in  the  A.  O.  U.  List.  The  accent  is  on  the  penult  — 
not  on  the  antepenult,  as  commonly  spoken  by  us.)  Beach  Plovers.  Sand  Plovers. 
Shore  Plovers.  Ring  Plovers.  A genus  not  easy  to  define  with  precision,  owing  to  dif- 
ferences in  details  of  form  which  the  numerous  species  present,  but  readily  distinguished  from 
Charadrius  by  color : Upper  parts  not  speckled;  lower  never  extensively  black,  but  white, 
with  bars  or  rings  erf  color  about  head  and  neck.  Tarsus  not  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  with- 
out claw  (compare  Podasocgs) . No  trace  of  a hind  toe  (compare  Squatarola)  ; front  toes 
with  one  basal  web,  or  two.  Bill  thoroughly  pluvialine,  but  of  variable  size.  Sexes  and  ages 
usually  distinguishable.  Plates  of  front  of  tarsus  tending  to  enlarge  in  two  or  three  special 
rows,  instead  of  uniform  reticulation.  There  are  many  species  of  several  subgenera  of  these 
“ Ploverlets,”  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  six  perfectly  good  North 
American  species,  a subspecies  of  one  of  these,  and  two  stragglers  from  Asia;  they  represent 
the  subgenera  Oxyeclius,  Ochthodromus,  JEgialeus,  and  JEgialitis  proper. 


Fig.  522.  — Golden  Plover.  (From  Seebolim’s  Charadriidae.) 


Analysis  of  Subgenera , Species,  and  Subspecies  ( adult  males). 

Tail  half  as  long  as  wing  or  more,  extending  far  beyond  tip  of  wings  when  they  are  folded,  and  graduated  an  inch  or 
more.  Bill  slender.  (Subgenns  Oxyechus.) 

Bill  black  ; rump  bright  chestnut ; two  black  bands  on  throat  and  chest.  N.  Am vocifcra 

Tail  not  half  as  long  as  wing,  extending  little  if  any  beyond  tips  of  wing  when  they  are  folded. 

Feet  semipalmate,  with  2 evident  basal  webs,  that  between  outer  and  middle  toe  reaching  to  end  of  2d  joint  of 
the  latter.  Bill  short,  but  stout  and  stubby.  ( Subgenus  ^Coialeus.) 
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Bill  black  and  orange.  Back  hair-brown.  One  heavy  black  ring  on  fore-neck,  a white  one  on  hind-neck, 

and  black  bar  on  head.  N.  Am.  temipalmata 

Feet  leas  semipalmate  ; no  evident  web  between  inner  and  middle  toe,  that  between  outer  and  middle  reaching 
only  to  end  of  1st  joint  of  the  latter. 

Bill  variable.  (Sub genus  /Egialitis  proper.) 

Bill  moderate,  black  and  orange.  Back  hair-brown ; broad  black  ring  on  neck  and  bar  on  bead  : lore* 

black.  Wing  5.00.  Europe,  etc.  ; Greenland , . . hialicuia 

Bill  slenderer,  black.  Colors  as  before.  Wing  4.50.  Asia,  etc. ; Pacific  coaat,  straggler  . . tiuOxa 
Bill  very  slender,  black.  Back  pale  gray,  a black  bar  on  head  and  patch  on  tide  of  breaet,  never  com- 
pleted as  a ring;  lores  white.  Western  N.  Am nitoia 

Bill  very  short  and  stubby,  orange  and  black.  Back  pale  gray  : black  bar  on  head  ; white  collar  on  hind 
neck  : lores  white. 

Black  collar  on  neck  incomplete  in  front.  Chiefly  Eastern  N.  Am meloda 

Black  collar  completed  on  neck  in  front.  Chiefly  Interior  N.  Am m.  cireumcinda 

Bill  large  and  stout,  black.  (Subgenus  Ochtetodromus.) 

Bill  extremely  large,  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Black  ring  across  fore-neck  and  bar  on  head.  B. 

Atlantic  Coast M'Usonui 

Bill  moderately  large,  shorter  than  middle  toe  alone.  Rufous  brown  ring  around  neck,  and  sides  of 
head  mostly  black,  with  a white  line  over  lores.  Asia,  etc.,  Alaska,  straggler mongola 


Subgenus  (Oxyechus:  Killcleers.) 

JE,.  voci'fera.  (Lat.  voeiferus,  voice-bearing,  noisy  ; vox , voice  ; ferre,  to  fetch  or  carry. 
Figs.  523,  524,  526.)  Chattering  Plover.  Noisy  Plover.  Killdeer  Plover.  Kil- 
dee.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  grayish-brown,  with  an  olive  shade,  and  in  high  plumage  a slight 

bronzy  lustre.  Rump  and  upper  tail-cov- 
erts bright -colored,  very  variable  in  tint, 
from  tawny  or  orange-brown  to  cinnamon- 
brown  or  chestnut.  Forehead  with  a white 
band  from  eye  to  eye,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed as  a superciliary  stripe,  and  a black 
band  above  this  white  one.  A white  collar 
around  hind  neck,  continuous  with  white 
of  throat.  A black  collar  around  back  of 
neck,  continuous  with  a black  breast  band. 
Behind  the  latter  another  black  breast  belt. 
Thus  the  fore  parts  are  encircled  with  one 
complete  black  ring,  behind  which  is  a 
black  half-ring  on  breast,  before  which 

latter  is  a complete  white  rimr.  A white 
Fig.  523.  — Killdeer  Plover,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C. ) . • . , , . , % , 

stripe  over  and  behind  eye ; a dusky  stripe 

below  eye.  Under  parts  entirely  pure  white,  except  the  two  pectoral  belts.  Primary  quills 
blackish  ; a white  space  on  outer  webs  of  most  of  them,  forming  au  oblique  series,  and  a longer 
white  space  on  their  inner  webs.  Secondaries  mostly  white,  but  with  black  areas  in  increasing 
extent  from  within  outward.  Long  inner  secondaries  like  back.  Tail-feathers  siugularly 
variegated  ; several  inuer  pairs  like  back,  insensibly  blackening  toward  their  ends,  then  light- 
ening again,  and  usually  with  rusty  tips;  lateral  ones  gaining  more  and  more  of  the  bright 
color  of  rump,  with  more  definite  black  subterminal  bars,  and  pure  white  tips ; outermost  pair 
mostly  white,  with  the  rufous  shade  and  several  broken  black  bars.  The  effect  of  all  this 
variegation  is  very  striking  when  the  parts  are  displayed  in  Hindu.  Bill  black  ; eye  black, 
with  a bright  orange  or  red  ring  around  it  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids ; feet  of  a variable 
pale  Hesh  color.  Length  9.00-10.00  or  more,  very  variable;  extent  20.00  or  more;  wing 
6.00-6.50 ; tail  3.50-4.00,  proportionally  longer  and  more  rounded  than  usual  in  the  genus, 
and  the  principal  character  of  this  subgenus;  bill  0.80;  tibiae  bare  0.80;  tarsus  1.40-1.50; 
middle  toe  and  claw  1.12.  £ 9i  young:  The  black  bauds  replaced  by  gray;  upper  parts- 
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duller  and  more  grayish ; and  when  quite  young  the  feathers  of  upper  parts  margined  with 
rusty  brown,  giving  a spotty  appearance;  rump  pale;  markings  of  tail  incomplete;  but  the 
birds  speedily  acquire  a plumage  like  that  of  adults.  Downy  youug:  Above,  gray  with  a. 
ruddy  tinge;  ring  round  top 
of  head,  ring  round  neck,  a 
loral  stripe,  stripe  down 
back,  and  another  on  each 
side  of  the  colored  area, 
black ; collar  round  back  of 
neck,  forehead,  and  ends  of 
wing-tufts,  white;  tail-tuft 
and  bill  black  — queer  little 
creatures,  readily  recognized. 

Temperate  North  America  at 
large,  very  abundant,  breed- 
ing anywhere ; not  gregarious 
nor  maritime ; extensively  but 
somewhat  irregularly  migra- 
tory, reaching  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  in  winter. 

A very  noisy  bird  — the  curi- 
ous name  is  derived  from  its 
shrill  two-syllabled  whistle, 
like  kil-deer ! kil-deer!  and 
may  be  spelled  in  four  ways 
on  good  authority  — killdeer,  kildeer,  kildur,  kildee.  Nest  anywhere  in  grass  or  shiugle 
usually  near  water.  Eggs  4,  about  1.50  X 1.10,  of  the  pyriform  shape  usual  among 
limicoline  birds ; ground  varying  from  drab  through  clay-color  to  creamy,  marked  in  endless 
variation  with  blackish-brown.  Kildeers’  eggs  and  those  of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  do 
excellent  duty  in  boys’  and  amateurs’  cabinets  for  those  of  most  small  waders. 


Fig.  524.  — Tail  of  the  Killdeer  Plover. 
Birds,1’  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


(From  “North  American  Shore 


( Subgenus  zEgialeus.) 

JE.  semipalma'ta.  (Lat.  semi,  half ; palmata,  palmated  : the  species  is  remarkably  distin- 
guished by  the  extent  of  the  half-webbing  between  the  toes.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
subgenus,  given  full  generic  rank  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  but  ignored  by  the  A.  0.  U.  Figs.  527,  528.) 
Semipalmated  Plover.  Ring  Plover.  Ring-neck.  Adult  $ ? , in  summer:  Upper 
parts  uniform  dark  ashy-gray  or  light  hair-brown  (wet-sand  color);  under  parts  pure  white. 
A broad  black  ring  encircling  fore-neck.  In  advance  of  this  a white  half-collar  around  back 
of  neck,  spreading  into  white  of  throat.  A white  frontal  bar,  entirely  surrounded  by  black: 
i.  e.  a black  coronal  bar  and  black  stripe  along  lore  and  side  of  head,  meeting  its  fellow  over 
base  of  upper  mandible.  Primaries  blackish,  with  narrow  white  spaces  reduced  to  a portion 
of  the  shaft  alone  on  outer  primary ; secondaries  largely  white ; greater  coverts  white-tipped; 
long  inner  secondaries  like  the  back.  Tail  like  back,  the  feathers  insensibly  blackening 
toward  their  ends,  most  of  them  white-tipped,  outermost  nearly  all  white.  An  orange  ring 
round  eye,  very  bright;  iris  hazel  brown.  Bill  black,  with  orange  basal  half;  feet  pale 
flesh-color,  drying  dingy  yellowish  ; claws  black.  Web  between  outer  and  middle  toe  reach- 
ing to  end  of  second  joint  of  the  latter.  Length  about  7.00  ; extent  J 5.00-15.50;  wing  4.75- 
5.00;  tail  2.25,  rounded;  bill  0.50;  tarsus  0.90;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Adults  in 
winter : The  black  on  head  and  fore-neck  replaced  by  a color  like  that  of  the  back.  The 
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sexes  hardly  differ  at  any  season,  though  the  9 in  breeding  dress  tnay  have  the  blaek 
parts  less  pure  or  less  complete.  Young:  No  black  coronal  bar,  the  white  of  forehead 


reaching  bill  and  eyes,  and  prolonged  over  the  latter;  neck-ring  and  loral  stripe  gray,  not 
black;  bill  mostly  black.  Upper  parts  with  slight  whitish  or  rusty  edging  of  the  feathers. 


Fio.  5 2T».  - AhIaMg  Goldnu  1'lovor.  (I*  A.  Furrt-p*. ) 
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Excepting  in  the  latter  respect,  they  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  winter  adults. 
Chick  : Upper  parts  mottled 
with  gray,  black,  and  brown, 
in  no  special  pattern.  Col- 
lar round  hind-neck,  fore- 
head, and  under  parts,  white. 

North  America  at  large,  in 
migration  the  most  abundant 
and  generally  diffused  of  the 
Ring-necks,  especially  plen- 
tiful in  unsuspicious  flocks 
on  beaches,  marshes,  and 
flats  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn,  passing  south 
to  winter  from  Florida,  Gulf 
States,  West  Indies,  and  L. 

Cala.  to  much  of  S.  Am. 

Breeds  from  N.  Manitoba, 

Ontario,  and  Gulf  of  St. 

Lawrence  to  high  latitudes ; 
eggs  4,  closely  like  those  of 
Killdeer,  but  much  smaller, 
averaging  about  1.25  X 
0.95.  This  bird  represents 
in  America  the  common 
European  Ring-neck,  and  is 
very  similar  in  coloration; 
but  a glance  at  the  toes 
suffices  to  distinguish  it  from 

the  following  ‘ Fig.  526.  — Killdeer  Plover, 

* D.  G.  Elliot. ) 


H 


. • /r'i'-. 


•'V- 


(From  “North  American  Shore  Birds, v 


( Subgenus  /Egialitis  proper.) 


JE.  hiati'cula.  (Dimin.  of  Lat.  hiatus,  a 
gape;  hiaticula  being  a mistaken  translation 
of  \apabpi6 s,  charadrios,  because  the  bird  is 
found  about  the  mouths 
( hiatus ) of  rivers.  The 
proper  form  of  the  word, 
according  to  the  intent 
and  meaning,  would  be 
liiaticola,  from  hiatus  and 
colere,  to  inhabit,  or  in- 
cola, an  inhabitant. 
Figs.  529,  530.)  Euro- 
pean Ring  Plover. 
Adult  $ 9 : Size  of  the 
last,  or  rather  larger,  and 
general  aspect  the  same; 
but  no  evident  web  be- 
tween inner  and  middle  toe,  and  that  between 


Fio.  527.  — Semipal- 
mated  Plover. 


Fio.  528. — Seinipalmated  Plover. 

outer  and  middle  only  reaching  to  end  of  first 
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joint  of  the  latter ; no  colored  ring  round  eye  ? One  description  would  answer  for  the  black 
markings  of  both,  but  in  this  species  these  are  very  heavy ; there  are  white  touches  on  the 
lower  eyelids,  and  the  white  patch  behind  the  eye  is  well  marked.  Upper  parts  hair-brown, 
as  before,  and  tail  also  as  in  JE.  semipalmata.  Primaries  blackish-brown,  the  outer  4 or  5 
with  white  only  on  the  shafts  for  a space  near  their  ends,  the  white  beginning 
to  invade  the  webs  on  the  4th  or  5th,  and  enlarging  in  width  with  diminishing 
length  on  the  rest.  Secondaries  white  with  dark  ends  diminishing  in  length 
inward  till  one  or  two  of  the  short  inner  ones  are  almost  entirely  white;  long 
flowing  innermost  ones,  however,  like  back.  Length  about  7.50;  wing  5.00; 
tail  2.45;  bill  0.60,  orange,  with  black  tip;  tarsus  0.95;  middle  toe  and  claw 
0.85;  feet  orange;  claws  black;  iris  brown.  Young:  Like  that  of  semi- 
palmata ; no  black  on  vertex ; that  of  side  of  head  and  around  neck  dusky- 
gray ; whitish  front,  line  over  eye,  and  under  eyelid  ; primaries  quite  dark,  with 
white  spaces  on  shafts  and  webs  well  marked  ; feathers  of  upper  parts  with  pale 
beady  tips ; ends  of  even  middle  tail-feathers  white.  Widely  distributed  in  the 
Old  World;  Greenland  and  Cumberland  Sound,  N.  Am.  (Auk,  1889,  p.  217), 
Fig.  529.  — where  it  is  known  to  breed.  Thus  it  is  not  a mere  straggler  in  this  country, 
European  Ring  aucj  j am  able  to  describe  it  from  an  American  specimen.  Eggs  not  certainly 

Plover.  (From  . 1 

distinguishable  from  those  of  our  Ring-neck  ; coloration  the  same ; size  average 


ing  a trifle  more,  about  1.40  X 1-00. 


Seebohm’s  Cliar- 
adriidae.) 

JE.  du'bia.  (Lat.  dubia,  dubious,  doubtful ; but  there  is  nothing  in  question  about  the  bird, 
except  its  name.  Fig.  531.)  European  Lesser  King  Plover.  Adult  $ ?:  Closely  re- 
sembling the  last,  but  smaller,  and  otherwise  distinct.  Black  of  vertex  and  auriculars  sharply 
bordered  behind  with  white ; no  white  on  lower  eyelid ; white  frontlet  small,  not  reaching  to 
the  bill.  Shaft  of  1st 
primary  alone  white ; 
bill  slender,  black,  or 
yellow  only  at  base  of 
lower  mandible ; legs 
flesh-color ; a bright 
yellow  ring  around 
eye;  iris  dark  brown. 

Length  about  6.00 ; bill 
0.60;  wing  4.50;  tail 
2.30,  almost  square ; 
tarsus  0.90.  Young : 

Differs  much  as  young 
hiatieula  does.  Ring 
around  neck  dusky- 
gray  ; that  on  side  of 
head  chiefly  reduced 
to  a loral  stripe.  No 
black  across  vertex : 
white  of  forehead 
soiled.  Upper  parts 
darker  than  in  adult, 

in  an  early  stage  with  pale  or  fulvous  edgings  of  the  feathers.  This  species  ranges  very  widely 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  etc..,  and  has  occurred  casually  on  our  Pacific  coast,  in  Alaska  and 
California.  It  has  a profusion  of  names,  the  earliest  Latin  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
Charadrius  dubius  Scop.  1786.  C.  curonicus  Gm.  1788,  of  2d-4th  editions  of  the  Key,  as  of 


Fig.  530.  — European  Ring  Plover.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidae.) 
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authors.  C.  erythropus  Gm.  1788.  C.  philippinus  Lath.  1790.  C.  minor  Wolf  and 


C.  minutus  Pall.  1811. 
intermedius  M£netrier, 


C.  pusillus  Horsf. 
1832.  C.  zonatus 


Meyer,  1805.  C.  fluviatilis  Bechst.  1809. 

1821.  C.  hiaticuloides  Frankl.  1831.  C. 

S\v.  1837.  C.  gracilis  and  C.  pygrnmus 
Brehm.  1855.  Hiaticula  simplex  Licht. 

1854.  JEgialitis  microrhynchus  Ridgw. 

Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  p.  109,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.  2E.  ditbia  A.  0.  U.  No.  [270], 

/E.  melo'da.  (Lat.  meloda,  melodious. 

Fig.  5:32.)  Piping  Plover.  Pale  Ring- 
neck.  Adult  in  summer:  Above, 

very  pale  ash,  lighter  than  any  other  North 
American  species.  A white  half-collar 
round  back  of  neck.  A black  ring  behind 
this,  tending  to  encircle  neck ; but  I have 
seldom  seen  it  complete  on  cervix,  and  as 
a matter  of  fact  it  is  seldom  complete  on 
fore-neck  either ; there  is  ordinarily  a link 
only  on  each  side  of  neck.  A black  coro- 
nal bar  from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Fore- 
head, sides  of  head,  and  entire  under  parts 
snowy-white,  excepting  black  on  sides  of  Fia.  531. —Lesser  Ring  Plover.  (From  Seebohm’s  Cbara- 
neck,  there  being  no  dark  bars  on  lores  dnld®') 

or  sides  of  head.  Primaries  dusky,  with  large  white  spaces,  their  shafts  white  for  a corre- 
sponding extent.  Secondaries  and  greater  coverts  mostly  white ; long  inner  secondaries  like 
back.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  bases  of  tail-feathers  white ; the  latter  blackening  toward  their 
ends,  the  outer  pair  or  two  entirely  white.  A colored  ring  round  eye.  Bill  orange  or  yellow, 

the  end  beyond  nasal  fossae  black.  Feet 
like  base  of  bill.  Web  between  outer  and 
middle  toe  not  reaching  to  end  of  basal  joint 
of  the  latter.  Rather  smaller  than  semi- 
palmata:  length  6.50-7.00;  wing  4.50- 
4.75 ; tail  2.00-2.25 ; bill  under  0.50,  very 
obtuse,  and  stout  for  its  length ; tarsus 
0.87 ; middle  toe  and  claw  0.75.  Adult  9 : 
Coronal  bar  reduced  to  a dark  brown  trace; 
ringing  of  neck  reduced  to  a dusky-gray 
spot  on  each  side.  Young:  Resembling  9 
as  just  said,  but  no  trace  of  dark  color  ou 
head  and  little  if  any  on  sides  of  neck; 
feathers  of  upper  parts  with  pale  or  rusty 
edgings ; bill  mostly  black.  The  sexes  are 
indistinguishable  in  winter,  then  resembling 
the  adult  9 in  summer;  the  assumption 
of  the  black  markings  of  the  $ is  gradual,  and  probably  perfected  by  such  individuals  as 
have  been  called  circumcincta.  A very  pretty  little  species,  with  its  pale  dry-sand  colored 
upper  parts  and  stumpy  bill;  perfectly  distinct  from  the  common  Ring-neck,  with  which 
it  is  often  found  associated.  U.  S.  and  British  Provinces,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  (beyond 
which  apparently  replaced  by  2E.  nivosa ) ; abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
U.  S.,  breeding  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  some  parts  of  Labrador,  wintering  from  the 


Fig.  532.  — Piping  Plover.  (From  Seebohm’s  CharadriidiB. ) 
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Carolinas  southward  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Eggs  of  this  “Beach-bird”  laid  preferably 
on  shingle  of  the  beach,  while  the  Semipalmatcd  Plover  usually  goes  to  .vane  grassy  or 
mossy  spot  back  of  the  sand.  They  are  pretty  certainly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  other 
Ring-neck  by  their  lighter  coloring  — there  is  much  the  same  difference  in  tone  that  there  is 
between  the  birds  themselves  — clay-color  or  palest  creamy-brown,  sparsely  and  almost  uni- 
formly marked  with  blackish-brown  specks,  without  spots  of  any  size  or  scratchy  lines ; the 
markings  are  sometimes  mere  points,  and  usually  include  neutral  tint  shell-spots.  The  eggs 
are  of  about  same  capacity  as  the  common  Ring-neck’s,  but  rather  less  elongate  and  pointed ; 
1.20-1.30  X 0.95-1.00.  Musical  notes  more  varied  than  the  Ring-neck’s. 

IE.  m.  circumcinc'ta.  (Lat.  circumcincta,  bound  about;  circum,  around,  and  cingere,  to 
bind,  girdle,  cinch.)  Belted  Piping  Plover..  A black  ring  completed  around  the  neck  in 
front,  by  connection  of  the  black  patches  of  the  sides  of  the  neck ; otherwise  exactly  like  nie- 
loda , of  which  it  is  perhaps  only  the  highest  breeding  dress,  or  a variation  in  some  individuals 
of  the  species.  Originally  described  from  the  Platte  River,  Neb.,  in  July,  probably  breeding; 
since  ascertained  to  breed  from  Illinois  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  believed  to  be  usually  devel- 
oped in  the  interior,  though  also  known  to  occur  on  the  Atlantic;  not  recognized  in  winter,  or 
in  immature  plumage.  (Dr.  Sharpe  declines  to  recognize  the  alleged  subspecies  in  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxiv,  1896,  p.  294.) 

IE.  nivo'sa.  (Lat.  nivosa,  snowy  (white).  Fig.  533.)  Snowy  Ring  Plover.  Adult 
in  full  breeding  dress:  Above,  pale  ashy-gray,  little  darker  than  in  2E.  meloda.  Top  of  head 
with  a fulvous  tinge.  A broad  black  coronal  bar  from  eye  to  eye.  A narrower  black  post-ocular 
stripe,  tending  to  meet  its  fellow  on  nape,  and  thus  encircle  the  fulvous  area.  A broad  black 
patch  on  each  side  of  breast ; no  sign  of  its  completion  in  a ring  above  or  below ; no  complete 

black  loral  stripe,  but  indication  of  such 
in  a small  dark  patch  on  either  side  of 
base  of  upper  mandible.  Forehead  con- 
tinuous with  line  over  eye,  sides  of  head 
excepting  the  black  post-ocular  stripe, 
and  whole  under  parts  excepting  the  black 
lateral  breast-patches,  snowy-white.  No 
white  riug  complete  around  back  of  neck. 
Primaries  blackish,  especially  at  bases 
and  ends,  the  intermediate  extent  fus- 
cous; shaft  of  1st  white,  of  others  white 
for  a space;  nearly  all  primaries  bleach- 
ing toward  bases  of  inner  webs,  but  only 
some  inner  ones  with  a white  area  on 
outer  webs.  Primary  coverts  like  primaries,  but  white-tipped.  Greater  coverts  like  back, 
but  white-tipped.  Secondaries  dark  brown,  bleaching  internally  and  basally  in  increasing 
extent  from  without  inward,  their  shafts  white  along  their  respective  white  portions;  long 
inner  secondaries  like  back.  Several  intermediate  tail-feathers  like  back,  darkening  toward 
ends;  two  or  three  lateral  pairs  entirely  white;  all  the  feathers  more  pointed  than  usual.  Bill 
very  slender  and  acute,  black.  Feet  black.  Length  6.50-7.00;  extent  13.50-14.00;  wing 
4.00-4.25;  tail  2.00  or  less ; bill  0.60;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  0.75.  The  adult  9 
in  summer  closely  resembles  the  but  the  black  parts  are  loss  pure  — rather  dusky  gray. 
Both  sexes  in  winter  are  similar,  but  with  the  black  parts  replaced  by  grayish-brown.  Young  : 
Upper  plumage  rather  darker  than  as  above  said,  and  less  uniform,  the  individual  feathers  with 
pale  or  whitish  edges.  Whole  crown  like  back  ; no  black  or  fulvous  on  head  ; forehead  white ; 
lores  slightly  dusky  ; black  of  sides  of  breast  replaced  by  a patch  of  color  of  back.  Bill  black  : 
tarsi  pale  livid  bluish  ; toes  blackish  (see  Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  275).  Downy  young:  Above 


Fig.  533.  — Snowy  Ring  Plover.  (From  Seebolim’s  Charadriidse.) 
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grayish-buff,  mottled  with  black,  and  with  a black  eye-stripe,  white  collar,  and  white  ends  of 
wing-tufts;  below,  white.  U.  S.,  chiefly  west  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  ; Utah;  Kansas;  California 
coast,  breeding  and  wintering,  yet  found  S.  to  Chili  in  winter;  also,  coast  of  Texas,  and  Cuba  ; 
Florida,  breeding,  March-April.  Toronto,  Ontario,  casual.  A specimen  ( £ , Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  June  24,  Seunett),  though  iu  midsummer  plumage,  has  no  fulvous  on  head  ; no  trace 
of  loral  mark ; coronal  bar,  post-ocular  stripe,  and  lateral  pectoral  blotch  dark  brown,  not 
black.  Eggs  3;  tone  and  style  of  coloration  about  as  in  PE.  wilsonia  ; size  1.20  X 0.90,  thus 
about  as  iu  JE.  melodci,  but  markings  more  numerous  and  scratchy.  This  is  the  American 
representative  of  the  common  Kentish  Plover,  JE.  cantiana  (or  alexandrina ) of  authors;  but 
it  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  should  never  have  been  united  therewith,  or  even  reduced  to  a sub- 
species. In  combining  the  two,  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Key,  1872,  I said  that  I had  then 
had  “ no  opportunity  of  a direct  comparison  ; ” and  in  making  it  a subspecies  of  cantiana  in  the 
2d  edition,  1884,  I added  the  saving  clause,  “probably  specifically  distinct,”  which  should  have 
prevented  further  misunderstanding.  The  species  has  acquired  the  following  synonymy  since 
its  original  description  as  JE.  nivosa  Cass,  in  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  696 : Charadrius  canti- 
anus  Heerm.  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  1859,  p.  64.  AE.  cantiana  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  245. 
JE.  cantiana  var.  nivosa  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  1874,  p.  456.  PEgialites  cantianus  nivosus 
Coues,  Key,  1884,  p.  603.  Charadrius  cantianus  nivosus  Seeboum,  Charad.  1887,  p.  171. 
JE.  alexandrina  nivosa  Stej.  1884 ; Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  Water  B.  N.  A.  i,  1884,  p.  164. 
JE.  tenuirostris  Lawr.  1862  (Cuba).  (A.  0.  U.  No.  278.) 

( Subgmus  Ochthodromus.) 

M.  wilsonia  (To  Alexander  Wilson.)  Wilson’s  Plover.  Adult  $,  in  summer:  Above, 
pale  ashy-gray  (dry-sand  color),  the  feathers  with  still  paler  edges,  the  shade  tending  to  ful- 
vous on  nape  and  hind  neck.  A narrow  black  band  across  vertex,  not  reaching  eyes,  being 
cut  off  by  white  of  forehead  which  extends  backward  over  each  eye  to  nape.  A blackish  loral 
stripe,  not  prolonged  behind  eye,  not  meeting  its  fellow  over  base  of  bill,  where  the  white  fore- 
head comes  down  to  bill.  A black  half-ring  on  fore-neck,  not  completed  around  back  of  neck. 
White  of  throat  passing  around  hind-neck  as  a slight  collar.  Under  parts,  excepting  the  black 
bar,  entirely  white.  Primaries  blackish,  bleaching  toward  their  bases  on  iuner  webs,  the  short 
inner  ones  also  with  white  on  outer  webs.  Shaft  of  1st  primary  almost  entirely  white;  of 
others  brown,  then  a long  white  space,  then  blackening  at  end.  Secondaries,  excepting  long 
inner  ones,  mostly  white  on  inner  webs,  dark  on  outer.  Middle  and  intermediate  tail-feathers 
like  back,  growing  dusky  toward  their  ends,  nearly  all  with  white  tips,  and  outer  one  or  two 
white.  No  colored  ring  rouud  eye ; iris  dark  brown.  Bill  entirely  black.  Legs  flesh-colored ; 
outer  toe  semipalmate,  inner  cleft.  Length  7.00-8.00;  wing  4.50-5.00;  tail  2.00,  nearly 
square;  tarsus  about  1.10  ; middle  toe  and  claw  0.90;  bill  0.90,  extremely  large  and  stout, 
not  much  shorter  than  head,  quite  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Adult  9 > *u  summer : 
Like  the  ; but  the  black  coronal,  loral,  and  pectoral  bands  replaced  by  dark  gray,  often  with 
a fulvous  tinge;  still,  the  tendency  of  the  bars  is  to  blacken,  especially  on  the  vertex;  in  many 
specimens  the  sexes  are  not  readily  discriminated,  even  in  the  breeding  season,  and  they  are 
quite  alike  iu  winter.  The  appearance  of  a fulvous  or  rufous  tinge,  best  marked  before  and 
after  the  breeding  season,  indicates  the  relationships  of  this  species  to  the  Mongolian  Plover, 
and  thus  the  combination  of  the  two  in  the  same  subgenus  Ochthodromus,  as  is  done  by 
British  authorities,  not  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Young  : Similar  to  the  adult  9 > no  black  on  vertex 
or  lore;  a broad  band  of  the  color  of  the  back  across  the  neck  in  front.  Downy  young  are  buff 
above;  mottled  and  clouded  with  black ; a black  stripe  behind  eye;  collar  around  hind-neck, 
front-sides  of  head,  end  of  wing-tufts,  and  under  parts,  white.  Seacoast  of  S.  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States,  common;  N.  regularly  to  the  Middle  States,  rarely  to  New  England  and  even 
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Nova  Scotia;  on  Pacific  side  to  Lower  California.  Winters  to  West  Indies  and  S.  Am.  from 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Breeds  throughout  its  regular  North  American  range;  I have  found  it 
doing  so  in  abundance  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  in  June,  as  others  have  N.  to  New  Jersey. 
Eggs  usually  3,  laid  on  bare  shingle  or  in  sparse  beach  grass,  1.22-1 .45  long  X 1 .00-1 .05  broad, 
pale  olive-drab,  more  greenish  in  some  cases,  more  day-colored  in  others,  thickly  marked  all 
over  with  blackish-brown  in  irregular  sharply  defined  spots,  splashes,  and  fine  dots,  among 
which  are  some  neutral  tint  shell-markings ; the  blotches  seldom  if  ever  numerous  or  conflu- 
ent enough  to  obscure  the  ground  color.  Note  low,  piping,  and  rather  plaintive ; disposition 
gentle  and  confiding. 

AE.  mon'gola.  (Lat.  Mongola,  a Mongol,  inhabitant  of  Mongolia ; Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Hiudu  Mughal , a Mongol  or  Mogul.  Fig.  534.)  Mongolian  Plover.  Adult  £ 9 , in  sum- 
mer : Above,  brownish-gray ; below,  white,  with  a broad  cinnamon  or  chestnut  pectoral  bar, 

extending  more  or  less  along  sides,  encircling 
neck  behind,  and  somewhat  tingeiug  pileum  ; 
this  band  tending  to  be  narrowly  edged  with 
black  anteriorly,  in  high  plumage.  A long 
black  subocular  stripe,  involving  lores  and  au- 
riculars,  reaching  to  bill,  continuous  in  front 
of  eye  with  a black  frontlet,  in  whith  is  a white 
area  of  variable  size,  sometimes  divided  by  a 
narrow  median  line  of  black  which  connects  the 
black  frontlet  with  base  of  culmen.  Wing- 
feathers  dusky;  shaft  of  first  primary  white; 
several  inner  primaries  with  white  area  along 
their  outer  webs ; secondaries  and  greater  cov- 
erts tipped  with  white.  Tail-feathers  like  back,  tipped  with  white,  and  successively  paler  lat- 
erally, till  the  outermost  are  nearly  white ; upper  tail-coverts  also  tipped  with  whitish.  Bill 
black;  feet  blackish;  iris  dark  brown.  The  adults  in  winter,  and  young,  lack  distinctive 
chestnut  and  black  markings,  though  the  breast  may  be  somewhat  suffused  with  pale  cinna- 
mon; at  an  early  age  all  the  feathers  of  upper  parts  have  pale  saudv  edgings,  and  the  feet 
are  yellowish  gray.  Length  7.00-7.50 ; wing  5.25;  tail  2.25  ; bill  0.70  ; tarsus  1.15;  middle 
toe  0.75.  Eggs  1.45  X 1.05,  pale  brownish -olive,  sparingly  speckled  with  blackish-brown. 
A well-known  species  of  wide  distribution  iu  the  Old  World,  recorded  from  Choris  Peninsula, 
Alaska  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  384;  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  pp.  I ll,  114).  It  is  entirely  different  from  any 
other  Plover  described  in  this  work,  being  closely  related  to  JE.  geoffroyi,  and  thus  a member 
of  the  subgenus  Ochtliodromus,  though  not  so  put  by  the  A.  0.  U.  (see  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv,  1896,  p.  223).  Charadrius  mongolus  Pallas,  Reise,  iii,  1776,  p.  700.  C.  mon- 
golicus Pallas,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  or  1826,  p.  136.  Pluviarhynchus  mongolus  Bonap. 
Comptes  Reudus,  xliii,  1856,  p.  417.  JEgialitcs  mongolus  Swinhoe,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  p.  140. 
JEgialitis  mongolicus  Swinhoe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  360.  Eudromias  mongolicus  Severtzow,  Ibis, 
1876,  p.  327.  vEgialitis  mongola  Swinh.  Ibis,  1873,  p.275;  Bu.  Brew,  and  Rinow.  Water 
B.  N.  A.  i,  1884,  p.  167;  Stej.  Bull.  U.  S.  N.  M.  No.  29,  1885,  p.  105,  and  Pr.  U.  S.  N.  M. 
x,  1887,  p.  126  (Commander  Islands,  breeding) ; Nelson,  Rep.  Alaska,  1887,  p.  127 ; Rinow. 
Man.  1887,  p.  179,  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  No.  [279].  JEgialitcs  mongolicus  Coues,  Key,  .'Id  ed. 
1887,  p.  886.  Charadrius  mrrhepidesmus  and  C.  gularis  Wagler,  1827.  C.  sanguineus 
Less.  1828.  Hiaticula  inornaia  Gould,  1846.  JEgialitis  mastersi  Ramsay,  1877. 
PODASO'CYS.  (The  Homeric  epithet  of  Achilles,  7rd8as  uncus,  podns  okus , swift  as  to  his 
feet.)  Mountain  Plover.  In  general,  characters  of  JEgialitis;  but  no  black  belt  or  patches 
•on  neck  or  breast;  a coronal  and  loral  black  bar.  Size  large.  Tail  short,  half  the  wing,  square. 
Legs  very  long;  tibiae  nude  over  ^ the  length  of  tarsus;  which  is  more  than  half  as  long  again 


Fig.  534.  — Mongolian  Plover.  (From  Seebohm’a 
Charadriidie.) 
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as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Toes  very  short,  the  lateral  of  unequal  lengths.  Tarsus  and  tibia 
entirely  reticulate.  Sexes  alike.  One  species.  This  is  a good  genus,  so  recognized  by  most 
authors  since  I founded  it  in  1866 ; wrongly  reduced  to  a subgeuus  of  ZEgialitis  by  the  A.  0.  U. 
Committee  in  1886 : observe  the  excellent  characters  it  presents,  and  see  Sharpe,  Cat.  11.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  1896,  p.  146  aud  p.  240. 

P.  monta'nus.  (Lat.  montanus,  of  mountains.  Badly  named : it  is  a prairie  bird.) 
Prairie  Plover.  “Mountain”  Plover.  $ 9,  in  summer:  Upper  parts  uniform 
grayish-brown ; in  most  breeding  individuals  the  shade  is  pure,  but  in  many  cases  the  feathers 
are  skirted  with  tawny  or  ochrey.  Under  parts  entirely  white  (no  black  belt  or  patches)  ; but 
breast  often  shaded  across  with  diffuse  fulvous  or  gray.  A sharp  black  loral  line  from  bill  to 
eye,  cutting  off  white  forehead  and  superciliary  line  from  white  of  other  parts.  A coronal  black 
bar  across  sinciput,  varying  in  width  from  a mere  line  to  a band  nearly  half  the  length  of  crown 
in  width.  Quills  blackish,  shaft  of  1st  white,  of  the  others  white  for  a space ; some  of  the  inner 
primaries  with  white  spaces  toward  bases  of  outer  webs,  and  secondaries  a little  pale  ou  iuucr 
webs.  Tertials  and  greater  coverts  like  back,  the  latter  white-tipped.  Tail-feathers  like 
back,  blackening  toward  ends,  outermost  pale  throughout;  all  tipped  with  whitish.  Bill 
black,  slender ; legs  pale  plumbeous ; the  toes  darker.  Length  9.00;  extent  18.00;  wing  5.50- 
6.00;  tail  2.50-3.00;  bill  0.90;  tibiae  bare  over  0.50;  tarsus  1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw 
0.90.  $ 9i  iQ  winter:  No  black  coronal  or  loral  stripe;  otherwise,  generally  as  in  summer; 

but  general  plumage  more  rusty,  with  more  decided  wash  of  color  on  breast.  Young : As 
last  said ; whole  upper  parts  rusty  from  extensive  edgings  of  all  the  feathers ; sides  of  head 
and  neck  similarly  suffused  with  tawny ; ground  color  of  upper  parts  also  darker  than  that  of 
adults.  Chick  in  down : Forehead,  sides  of  head  and  under  parts  white,  with  sulphury-yellow 
tinge.  Crown,  back,  and  tibiae  sulphury  or  tawny-yellow,  closely  aud  evenly  mottled  with 
black.  Unmarked  line  over  eye ; black  ear-spot.  Bill  light  at  extreme  base  below,  and  at 
point.  Livid  patch  of  naked  skin  on  neck.  An  interesting,  isolated  species,  plentifully  and 
generally  distributed  in  western  U.  S.,  Plains  to  the  Pacific;  N.  to  lat.  49°  at  least.  I have 
shot  it  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  (June),  Arizona,  Montana  (lat.  49°,  June), 
and  on  the  California  coast  (November).  Breeds  mainly  in  northern  portions  of  this  range, 
including  some  adjoining  portions  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  extends  in  winter  from  middle 
California  and  W.  Texas  into  L.  California  and  Mexico ; casual  in  Florida.  It  inhabits  the  most 
sterile  prairie  as  well  as  better  watered  regions,  quite  independently  of  water,  and  is  not  in  the 
least  aquatic ; even  on  the  California  coast  it  haunts  the  plain,  not  the  marsh,  mud-flat,  or  beach. 
Feeds  chiefly  upon  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  and  is  generally  seen  in  loose  straggling 
companies  of  small  extent.  Nest  anywhere  on  the  bare  prairie;  eggs  3-4,  1.40-1.50  X 1.10, 
less  pointed  than  Plovers’  eggs  usually  are,  olive-drab  with  a brown  shade,  profusely  dotted 
all  over,  but  especially  at  the  larger  end,  with  blackish,  dark  brown  and  neutral  tint;  mark- 
ings mere  dots  and  points,  the  largest  scarcely  exceeding  a pin’s  head.  They  are  laid  June  and 
July.  (ZE.  montana,  A.  O.  U.  Lists.) 


Family  APHRIZIDJE : Surf-birds  and  Turnstones. 

A small  family  which  I named  as  above  in  the  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  605,  to  be  constituted 
by  the  genera  Aphriza  and  Armaria,  and  placed  next  to,  but  apart  from,  Hcevuitopodidce; 
though  at  that  time  I left  Aphriza  as  a queried  genus  of  Charadriidce,  and  did  not  remove 
Armaria  from  its  customary  association  with  the  Oyster-catchers.  The  proposition  has  found 
favor  and  the  name  has  been  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  There  is  probably  no  better  way  of 
arranging  these  two  unconformable  genera,  which  certainly  have  much  in  common,  and  serve 
as  connecting  links  between  the  two  great  groups  of  limicoline  birds  — the  pluvialiuo  and  the 
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scolopacine;  for  Aphriza  may  bo  characterized  as  a Plover  in  the  guise  of  a Sandpiper,  while 
Arenaria  is  a Sandpiper  of  Oyster-catcher  affinities.  The  name  of  the  present  family  might 
preferably  have  been  Arenariidcc , derived  from  the  older  and  better  known  one  of  its  two  com- 
ponent genera : but  Aphrizidaz  has  the  sanction  of  the  A.  0.  U.  The  two  genera  agree  in 
structure  of  feet,  which  are  4-toed,  with  anterior  toes  cleft  to  base  and  tarsi  Scutellate  in  front, 
and  differ  from  each  other  in  form  of  bill,  as  in  the  following 

Analysis  of  Subfamilies. 

Bill  like  a Plover’s,  with  evident  dertrum,  but  both  mandibles  long-grooved.  Tarsus  longer  than  bilL  Tail  square. 

A pbrizincs 

Bill  like  an  Oyster-catcher’s,  but  short  and  sharp.  Bill  and  tarsus  nearly  equal.  Tail  rounded  . . . Arenariinae 

Subfamily  APHRIZIN/E:  Surf-birds. 

APHRI'ZA.  (Gr.  d(f>p6t,  apliros,  sea-foam  ; £do>,  zao,  I live:  badly  formed,  but  euphonious.) 
Surf-birds.  Plover-billed  Turnstones.  Bill  pluvialiue,  shorter  than  head,  stout  at 
base,  contracted  in  continuity,  with  enlarged  horny  termination  ; both  mandibles  deeply  grooved 
to  their  horny  ends  ; nostrils  subbasal,  close  to  commissure,  linear,  perforate ; feathers  reaching 
equally  far  forward  on  side  of  each  mandible,  much  farther  in  interramal  space.  Wings  veri- 
long  and  acute,  folding  to  or  beyond  end  of  tail ; 1st  primary  longest,  all  rapidly  graduated ; 
flowing  inner  quills  not  nearly  reaching  point  of  wing.  Tail  very  short,  square  (emarginate), 
less  than  ^ as  long  as  wing,  12-feathered.  Feet  scolopacine,  with  well-developed  hind  toe ; short 
and  stout,  much  as  in  Arenaria;  tibiae  naked  below,  but  feathers  falling  to  suffrago;  tarsus 
little  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  reticulate,  scutellate  in  front;  toes  cleft  to  base,  lateral 
of  equal  lengths,  reaching  base  of  middle  claw ; inner  edge  of  middle  claw  dilated  and  jagged. 
General  character  of  plumage,  in  its  pattern  of  coloration  and  seasonal  changes,  as  in  Sandpipers. 
One  species;  a remarkable  isolated  form,  much  like  a Plover,  and  connecting  Charadriidee 
with  the  next  family  by  close  relationships  with  Arenaria,  but  with  hind  toe  well  developed, 
as  usual  in  Sandpipers,  and  general  appearance  rather  sandpiper-like  than  plover-like. 

A.  virga'ta.  (Lat.  virgata , striped.  Fig.  537.)  Surf-bird.  In  summer:  Dark  ashy- 
brown,  streaked  with  whitish  on  head  and  neck,  varied  with  rufous  and  black  on  back  and 
wings.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  basal  half  or  more  of  tail  pure  white  ; rest  of  tail  black,  white- 
tipped.  Under  parts  white  or  ashy-white,  variously  marked  with  brownish -black  ; throat  and 
fore  breast  narrowly  streaked,  the  streaks  changing  on  breast  to  curved  bars,  and  there  very 
profuse,  on  other  under  parts  sparse  and  spotty.  Bases  and  shafts  of  primaries,  tips  of  most 
of  them,  greater  part  of  secondaries,  and  tips  of  greater  coverts  white;  exposed  portions  of  pri- 
maries blackish.  Bill  black,  flesh-colored  at  base  below;  legs  greenish  - yellow.  In  winter: 
Plumage  of  head,  neck,  breast,  and  upper  parts  nearly  uniform  dusky  brown,  unvaried  with 
white  or  reddish,  but  with  obsoletcly  darker  shaft-lines;  white  under  parts  slightly  spotty; 
wings  and  tail  as  in  summer,  showing  the  same  conspicuous  white  areas.  Length  9. 00-10.00; 
extent  17.00  or  more;  wing  6.50-7.00 ; tail  2.75 ; bill  1.00;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw 
1.10.  Varies  greatly  in  plumage  with  age  and  season,  but  unmistakable  in  any  guise;  quite 
young  birds  are  white  below,  only  streaked  on  the  breast,  and  the  dark  gray  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  are  more  or  less  edged  with  white.  Extensively  dispersed  over  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Pacific ; along  whole  western  coast  of  America,  N.  to  Bering’s  Strait,  S.  to  Chili.  Breed- 
ing unknown. 

Subfamily  ARENARIIN/E : Turnstones. 

The  character  of  the  subfamily  is  constructed  to  exclude  Apliriza.  (See  p.  783,  under 
A phrizidrr. ) Probably  PluvianeUus  sociabilis  belongs  here  (see  p.  7(38). 

ARENA'RIA.  (Lat.  arenaria,  adj.  fetn.,  relating  to  sand,  sandy;  arenaria,  noun,  a sand- 
pit; arena,  sand,  a sandy  place,  sea-beach,  arena.  This  is  the  genus  commonly  called  Strep- 
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silas  (Gr.  oTpesfns,  strepsis,  a turning  over,  Aar,  las,  a stone),  as  in  all  former  editions  of  the 
Key;  but  Armaria  Briss.  1760,  antedates  Strepsilas  Illiger.  1811,  and  must  bo  adopted. 
Fig.  535.)  Turnstones.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  not  longer  than  tarsus,  constricted  at  base, 
then  tapering  to  acute  tip,  almost  a little  recurved.  Cul- 
men  straight  or  a little  concave,  especially  over  nostrils; 
commissure  straight  or  slightly  recurved ; under  outline 
curving  up  from  base,  or  straight  to  angle,  then  gonys  as- 
cending. Nasal  fossae  short  and  broad,  about  half  length 
of  bill;  grooving  of  under  mandible  short  and  shallow. 

Gonys  longer  than  mandibular  rami.  Wings  long  aud 
pointed.  Tail  short,  a little  rounded,  scarcely  or  not  half 
as  long  as  wing.  Legs  short  and  stout;  tibiae  little  de- 
nuded ; tarsus  seutellate  in  front,  reticulate  on  sides  and 
behind,  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Toes  4;  hinder  short,  but  as  well  developed  as 
in  Sandpipers  generally ; front  toes  cleft  to  base.  Claws  curved,  compressed,  acute.  There 
is  one  cosmopolitan  species,  the  scientific  ( strepsilas ) and  vernacular  (turnstone)  names  of 
which  are  both  derived  from  its  habit  of  turning  over  pebbles  along  the  shore  in  search  of  food  ; 
shared  by  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  A.  vielanocephala. 


Fig.  535.  — Bill  of  Turnstone,  nat. 
size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


Analysis  of  Species. 


Pied  with  black,  white,  and  chestnut interpres 

Blackish  and  white vielanocephala 


A.  inter'pres.  (Lat.  interpres,  a factor,  agent,  go-between,  interpreter.  Prof.  Newton  tells 
us  ''Diet.  1896.  p.  997),  that  the  name  originated  with  Linnaeus  on  the  island  of  Gottland,  July  1, 

1741,  under  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  this  was  the  bird 
there  called  Tolk,  a name 
properly  belonging  to  the 
Redshank,  and  equivalent  to 
Tattler  or  Tell-tale  as  used 
by  us  for  various  Totanine 
birds.  Fig.  536.)  Turn- 
stone. Tourne-pierre. 
COULON-CHAUD.  SEA  DOT- 
TEREL. Sea  Lark.  Sea 
Quail.  Skire  Crake. 
Sand-runner.  Stone- 
pecker.  Tangle-picker. 
Maggot  Snipe.  Horse- 

■ foot  Snipe  (from  its  eating 
Flo.  53G.  Turnstone,  J nat  (From  Brehm.)  the  spawn  of  the  horseshoe 

crab).  Checkered  Snipe.  Brant  Snipe.  Brant  Bird.  Red-legged  Plover. 

Plover.  Sparked-back  Plover.  Chicken  Plover.  Ciiicken- 
Calico-bird.  Calico-back.  Calico-jacket.  Chuckatuck. 
Adult  £ . in  breeding  dress;  Pied  above  with  black,  white,  brown, 
and  chestnut-red  ; below,  snowy,  with  jet  breast.  Top  of  head  streaked  with  black  aud 
white.  Forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  head  and  back  of  neck  white,  with  a bar  of  black 
coming  up  from  side  of  neck  to  below  eye,  then  coming  forward  and  meeting  or  tending  to 
meet  its  fellow  over  base  of  bill,  enclosing  or  nearly  enclosing  a white  loral  space,  and  another 


Red-legs.  Bishop 
bird.  Chickling. 
Credock.  Jinny. 
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black  prolongation  on  side  of  neck  ; lower  eyelid  white  or  not.  Lower  hind-neck,  iuterseap- 
ulars,  and  scapulars  pied  with  black  and  chestnut;  lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail -coverts 
snowy- white,  with  a large  central  blackish  field  on  the  latter.  Tail  white,  with  broad  subter- 
tninal  blackish  field,  narrowing  on  outer  feathers  and  incomplete,  widening  usually  to  cut  off 
white  tips  of  central  feathers.  Wing-coverts  and  long  inner  secondaries  pied  like  scapulars  with 
black  and  chestnut;  greater  coverts  broadly  white-tipped  or  mostly  white,  short  inner  seconda- 
ries entirely  white,  the  rest  acquiring  dusky  on  their  ends  to  increasing  extent,  with  result  of  a 
broad  oblique  white  wing-bar.  Primaries  blackish,  the  longer  ones  with  large  white  fields  on 
inner  webs,  the  shorter  ones  also  definitely  white  on  outer  webs  for  a space,  shafts  white  unless 
at  end ; primary  coverts  white-tipped.  Under  parts,  including  under  wing-coverts,  snowy- 
white  ; breast  and  jugulum  jet-black,  enclosing  a white  throat-patch,  and  sending  limbs  on  sides 

of  head  and  neck  as  above 
said.  Bill  black  ; iris  black  ; 
feet  orange-red.  9 similar, 
lacking  much  of  the  chest- 
nut, replaced  by  plain  brown, 
especially  on  wing-coverts; 
dark  parts  in  same  pattern, 
but  restricted  somewhat, 
the  black  not  jet  and  glossy. 
Adults  in  winter,  and  young, 
lacking  chestnut,  and  with 
the  black  mostly  replaced 
by  browns  and  grays,  that 
of  breast  especially  restricted 
or  very  imperfect;  at  an 
early  age  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  skirted  with  buff 
or  tawny.  Downy  young 
are  dark  gray  with  a yellow- 
ish tinge,  varied  with  black 
points,  and  with  black 
stripes  on  the  head ; the 
belly  white.  Length  8.00- 
9.00;  extent  16.00-19.00; 
wing  5.50-6.00;  tail  2.50; 
bill  0.80-0.90;  tarsus,  or 
middle  toe  aud  claw,  about 
1 .00.  Nearly  cosmopolitan  ; 
in  North  America,  both 
coasts  abundantly,  aud  less 
frequently  on  large  inland  waters;  migrating  through  the  U.  S.,  aud  some  wintering  in  the 
Gulf  States,  breeding  in  high  latitudes.  Eggs  usually  4,  1.60  X 1.12,  olive-drab,  thickly 
marked  with  dark  brown.  Beautiful  and  conspicuous  among  beach  birds. 

A.  melanoce'pliala.  (Gr.  /if Aar,  melas,  black;  Kf^aXij,  kepliale,  head.)  Black-headed 
TURNSTONE.  Without  any  of  the  chestnut  coloration  of  the  last,  parts  that  are  pied  in  intcr- 
pres  being  blackish ; white  parts,  however,  and  distribution  of  colored  areas,  nearly  the  same. 
Crown  and  upper  parts  with  a greenish  gloss.  Head,  neck,  throat,  and  breast  brownish-black, 
the  color  extending  farther  along  breast  than  the  jet  plastron  of  interpres,  aud  not  uniform,  but 
the  dark  brown  ncbulatcd  with  sooty  centres  of  the  feathers,  and  shaded  by  mixture  of  white- 
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Fio.  537.  — Plover-billed  Turnstone.  (From  “North  American  Shore  Birds, v 
by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 
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tipped  feathers  into  white  of  under  parts.  White  lower  hack,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
with  black  central  field  of  the  latter,  as  in  interpres;  black  and  white  of  wings  substant  ially  the 
same.  A white  loral  spot,  and  indication  of  the  white  of  head  and  neck  of  interpres  in  white 
speckling.  Head,  neck,  and  chest  of  winter  plumage  uniform  sooty.  Young  like  winter  adults, 
but  head  grayer  and  feathers  of  back  with  buff  edgings.  Size  about  as  in  interpres.  Eggs 
similar.  Pacific  and  Arctic  coast  of  N.  Am.,  from  Lower  California  to  Point  Barrow,  breeding 
S.  to  British  Columbia ; common. 


Family  HJEMATOPODIDJE  : Oyster-catchers;  Sea  Pies. 

A small  but  remarkable  family,  of  one  genus  and  about  12  species,  whose  structure  and 
affinities  have  been  much  discussed.  Elimination  of  the  unconformable  genus  Arenaria,  which 
has  usually  been  placed  under  Hannatopodidcc , as  type  of  a special  subfamily,  leaves  the  family 
susceptible  of  much  better  definition  ; and  this  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  genus  Heema- 
topus  (see  below).  The  Oyster-catchers  are  large  birds  for  their  order,  of  very  striking  ap- 
pearance in  life,  with  their  sharply  contrasted  masses  of  color,  or  wholly  sombre  plumage,  set 
off  by  usually  bright-colored  feet,  and  particularly  by  the  richly  painted  and  strangely  shaped 
bill,  — whose  singularity  of  form  almost  equals  that  of  the  Seissor-bill  or  Skimmer.  It  looks 
like  a clumsy  instrument,  but  is  efficient  in  prying  open  the  shells  of  bivalve  mollusks,  as  well 
as  in  cutting  off  the  attachment  of  limpets  and  barnacles  to  rocks. 

HEM  V'TOI’US.  (Gr.  alfiaroTroxii,  liaimatopous,  red-footed;  alga,  haima,  blood,  novs,  pous, 
foot.)  Oyster-catchers.  No  hind  toe.  Front  toes  with  basal  webbing,  conspicuous  be- 
tween middle  and  outer,  broadly  fringed  with  membrane  continuous  with  webs  to  claws,  reticu- 
late on  top,  with  a few  sc.utellae 
near  their  ends.  Tarsus  shorter 
than  bill,  longer  than  middle 
toe  and  claw,  entirely  reticulate, 
the  plates  in  front  enlarged  and 
quite  regularly  hexagonal.  Ti- 
biae briefly  bare  below.  Legs 
as  a whole  very  stout,  coarse 
and  rough,  and  light-colored. 

Wings  long,  pointed;  1st  and  Fro.  538.  - Bill  of  Oyster-catcher,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 

2d  quills  subequal  and  longest.  Tail  short.,  square,  scarcely  or  not  half  as  long  as  wing.  Bill 
peculiar  — hard,  straight,  or  deflected  sideways,  longer  than  tarsus,  twice  as  long  as  head, 
constricted  near  base,  much  compressed,  almost  like  a knife-blade  toward  end,  and  truncate  like 
a Woodpecker’s  (Fig.  538).  Nasal  groove  very  short,  broad,  and  shallow;  grooving  of  lower 
mandible  slight ; interramal  space  very  short,  scarcely  3 the  length  of  long  ascending  gonys. 
Nostrils  remote  from  feathers,  linear,  close  to  commissural  edge  of  bill.  Size  large.  Sexes 
similar.  Eggs  2-3,  buff,  drab,  or  olivaceous,  fully  marked  with  spots  of  different  dark  tints. 
The  species  inhabit  the  sea-coasts  of  most  countries.  Our  four  species  illustrate  the  two  groups, 
in  one  of  which  the  colors  are  pied  in  large  contrasted  areas,  in  the  other  uniformly  fuliginous. 
Among  exotic  species  of  the  former  may  be  named  II.  osculans  of  Asia,  II.  longirostris  of 
Australia,  II.  leucopus,  and  II.  galapagensis  of  South  America;  while  the  dark -bodied  birds 
are  H.  unicolor  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  II.  capensis  (or  moquini ) of  Africa,  and  H.  ater 
of  South  America,  in  which  the  bill  reaches  a climax  in  singularity. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Head,  neck,  and  back  glossy-black  ; rump  and  belly  white ostnlegus 

Head  and  neck  glossy-black  ; back  and  rump  smoky-brown  ; belly  white palliatus  and  frazari 

Head  and  neck  glossy-black  ; back  and  belly  smoky-brown bachmani 
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H.  ostri'legus.  (Gr.  ifrrpeov,  oslreon,  Lat.  ostrtza,  an  oyster;  Xlytiv,  legein,  Lat.  leg ere,  to 
gatlier,  pick  out.  Fig.  53!).)  European  Oyster-catcher  (oyster-opener  would  1><-  a bet- 
ter  name,  as  oysters  do  not  run  fast.  The  word  has  not  been  traced  back  of  Catesby,  1731, 
but  has  equivalents  in  several  other  languages,  as  French  huitrier,  Briseon,  1700,  literally 


Fig.  539.  — European  Oyster-catcher,  £ nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 


“oysterer,”  German  austermann  or  austernfisclier,  Frisian  oestervisscher,  etc.  The  Linusean 
form  of  the  specific  name  ostralegus  is  used  by  most  authors,  includiug  so  scholarly  a writer  as 
Professor  Newton ; but  ostrilegus  is  classic).  Sea  Pie.  Olive  (for  Olave).  Similar  to  the 
nest  to  be  described.  Upper  parts  glossy-black,  like  head  and  neck.  Quills  black,  broadly 
margined  with  white  on  inner  webs  excepting  toward  end,  also  with  isolated  white  shafts  and 
spaces  near  end.  Back  below  interscapulars,  rump,  greater  wing-coverts,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  entirely  white,  as  well  as  bases  of  tail-feathers.  Leugth  about  lb. 00;  bill  about  3.00; 
wing  9.50-10.00;  tail  4.50;  tarsus  2.00.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  N.  Am.  as  occurring  in 
Greenland. 

H.  pallia'tus.  (Lat.  palliatus,  wearing  the  pallium,  a cloak.)  American  Oyster-catcher. 
Mantled  Oyster-catcher.  Brown-backed  Oyster-catcher.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  ver- 
milion or  coral-red,  changing  to  yellow  at  end.  Feet  pale  purplish  flesh-color,  drying  dingy 
yellowish.  Eyes  and  ring  around  them  red  or  orange.  Whole  head  and  neck  all  around  glossy- 
black,  frequently  overcast  with  an  ashy  or  glaucous  shade.  Back  and  wing-coverts  smoky- 
brown  — the  contrast  with  head  and  neck  decided.  Rump  and  central  field  of  upper  tail-coverts 
like  back  (not  white) ; lateral  and  longest  central  coverts  white.  Tail-feathers  white  at  base 
for  nearly  the  space  covered  by  coverts,  on  lateral  feathers  rather  farther : then  like  back,  black- 
ening at  ends.  Long  inner  secondaries  like  back  : next  few  secondaries  pure  white ; rest  gain- 
ing dark  color  in  increasing  amount;  white  of  secondaries  forming  with  the  long  white  tips  of 
greater  coverts  a conspicuous  broad  oblique  white  bar.  Primaries  dusky,  blackening  toward 
end,  touched  with  white  at  bases  of  inner  webs  of  longer  ones,  with  white  on  outer  webs  of  short 
inner  ones,  but  no  isolated  white  subterminal  spaces.  (Thus  much  less  white  on  back,  rump, 
wings,  and  tail  than  in  ostrilegus,  besides  the  difference  in  color  of  mantle  from  that  of  head  and 
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neck  ; though  some  allowance  in  either  case  must  he  made  for  normal  variation  from  the  minute- 
ness of  my  descriptiou.)  Entire  under  parts  from  the  breast  pure  white,  including  lining  of 
wings  — where,  however,  a few  dusky  feathers  commonly  show  along  the  edge.  Length  17.00- 
21.00;  extent  30.00-36.00;  wing  10.00  or  more;  tail  4.00  or  more;  tarsus  2.00  or  more;  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw  under  2.00.  Bill  3 or  4 inches  long,  varying  in  shape  with  almost  every 
specimen,  with  wear  and  tear  under  the  rough  usage  to  which  it  is  subjected;  ordinarily  both 
mandibles  truncated ; often  the  lower,  sometimes  both,  acute.  Bills  worn  thinnest  and  most 
like  a knife-blade  toward  the  end  are  often  bent  sideways,  as  if  from  habitual  use  of  them  in  a 
particular  direction.  Young:  Head  and  neck  not  black,  but  rather  brown,  or  black  mixed 
with  brown;  feathers  of  mantle  with  buff  edges ; bill  dull  colored.  Downy  young:  tawny  gray 
above,  with  dark  mottliug;  postocular  and  lateral  dorsal  stripes  of  black ; under  parts  white. 
Eggs  2 or  3,  not  known  to  be  ever  4,  buff  of  varying  shade,  spotted  irregularly  with  blackish, 
dark  brown,  and  neutral  tints;  size  about  2.20  X 1.55.  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
almost  entirely  coastwise,  and  chiefly  along  Atlantic  side  but  also  on  Pacific  to  Mexico.  Mi- 
gratory all  along,  wintering  southerly,  N.  regularly  only  to  the  Middle  States,  casually  to 
Mass,  and  Maine,  breeding  in  abundance  but  irregularly  at  different  points.  There  are  well- 
known  breeding  resorts  along  the  S.  Atlantic  coast. 

H.  fra'zari.  (To  M.  Abbott  Frazar,  of  Boston.)  Frazar’s  Oyster-catcher.  Resem- 
bling H.  palliatus  and  II.  galapagensis  ; differs  from  both  in  the  broad  zone  of  mottled  black 
and  white  feathers  across  breast ; from  II.  palliatus  in  stouter  and  more  depressed  bill,  little 
or  no  white  on  eyelids,  darker  back  and  wings,  more  or  less  varied  upper  tail-coverts,  and  some 
other  respects;  from  H.  galapagensis  in  rather  shorter  bill,  brown  instead  of  black  mantle, 
dark  markings  on  under  tail-coverts,  and  grei 
Lower  California,  on  both  coasts; 
southern  California.  Brewster, 

Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  84 ; Coues, 

Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.904  ; A.  O.  U. 

List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  286.1. 

H.  bach'mani.  (To  Rev.  John 
Bachman.  Fig.  540.)  Black 
Oyster  - catcher.  Bachman’s 
Oyster-catcher.  Size  and  shape 
of  H.  palliatus.  Head  and  neck 
the  same,  but  no  white  on  eyelids, 
and  no  white  anywhere ; rest  of 
plumage  dark  smoky-brown,  black- 
ening on  wing-quills  and  tail-feath- 
ers. Edges  of  eyelids  and  most  of 
bill  vermilion,  feet  pale  flesh-color;  iris  yellow.  Young  browner.  Eggs  2-3,  2.20  X 1-50, 
buff  or  drab,  finely  speckled,  or  sparsely  spotted  with  blackish  and  purplish-gray.  Pacific  coast 
of  the  U.  S.  and  British  Columbia,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Lower  California.  H.  niger 
Pall,  of  most  authors,  and  all  earlier  editions  of  the  Key  ; II.  bachmani  Aud.  Orn.  Biogr.  v, 
1839,  p.  245,  pi.  427 ; A.  O-  U.  Lists,  1st  and  2d  eds.  1886  and  1895,  No.  287. 


iter  amount  of  white  on  under  primary  coverts. 


io.  540.  — Black  Oyster-catcher.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


Family  RECURVIROSTRIDJE  : Avocets.  Stilts. 

Another  small  family,  characterized  by  extreme  length  of  slender  legs,  and  extreme  slen- 
derness of  long  acute  bill,  which  is  either  straight  or  curved  upward.  Recurvirostra  is  4-toed 
and  full-webbed  ; bill  decidedly  recurved,  flattened,  and  tapers  to  a needle-like  point ; body 
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depressed;  plumage  underneath  thickened  as  in  water-birds.  The  species  swim  well.  Clado- 
rhynchus  leucocephalus  (or  pedoralis ) of  Australia  is  3-toed,  web-footed,  with  tarsus  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw,  and  scarcely  recurved  bill.  Himantopiu  is  3-toed, 

semipalinate.the  bill  nearly 
straight,  and  not  flattened ; 
in  relative  length  of  leg  it 
is  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  bird  whatsoever.  These  three  genera 
compose  the  family. 

RECURVI  ROSTRA,  (Lat.  recurrus, 
bent  upward ; rostrum , bill.  Figs.  541 , 542.) 
Avocets.  Bill  excessively  slender,  more  or 
less  recurved,  upper  mandible  hooked  at  ex- 
treme tip ; much  longer  than  head,  more  or 
less  nearly  equalling  tail  and  tarsus  ; flat- 
tened on  top,  without  culmitial  ridge.  Wings 
short  (for  a wader).  Tail  very  short,  square, 
less  than  half  the  wing.  Leg3  exceedingly 
long  and  slender;  tibife  long-denuded:  tarsus 
sus  not  more  than  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe 
and  claw;  covering  of  legs  skinny.  Feet  4- 
toed ; front  toes  full-webbed,  hind  toe  short, 
free.  Body  remarkably  depressed  and  feath- 
ered underneath  with  thick  duck-like  plu- 
mage ; altogether,  as  in  swimming  rather  than 
as  in  wading  birds.  It  is  a modification  like 
that  seen  in  the  lobe-footed  Phalaropes. 
Sexes  and  young  alike  ; winter  and  summer 
plumage  different  (in  the  North  American 
species  at  any  rate).  The  extralitnital  spe- 
cies are  the  European  R.  avoeetta:  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  R.  novce-lwllandicc,  and  the  more  different  R.  andinus,  which 
has  a white  head  and  under  parts  and  a black  mantle,  thus  resembling  a Stilt.  (The  English 
word  avocet , better  spelled  avoset,  is  from  Italian 
(Ferrarese)  avosetta,  whence  New  Lat.  avoeetta; 
all  these  being  considered  as  diminutive  forms  of 
Lat.  avis,  a bird.) 

R.  america'na.  (Lat.  americana,  American. 

Figs.  543,  544.)  American  Avocet.  “ Irish 
Snipe.”  Blue-stocking.  Adult  $ 9 , t«  sum- 
mer : White,  changing  gradually  to  cinnamon  or 
chestnut-brown  on  neck  and  head,  excepting, 
usually,  the  parts  about  base  of  bill.  Interscapu- 
lars and  part  of  scapulars  black;  wings  black,  with  Fl0.  rA± _ Hcad  and  foot  0{  Avocet,  about  } 
lining,  and  part  of  secondaries  and  coverts,  white.  n»L  size. 

Tail  pearl-gray.  Iris  red  (sometimes  brown).  Legs  dull  blue  (drying  blackish),  much  of 
the  webs  flesh-color  ; bill  black,  often  pale  at  base  below.  Size  extremely  variable  : length 
16.00-20.00;  extent  28.00-38.00!  wing  7.00-9.50;  tail  3 00-4.00;  tibia?  bare  2.50;  tarsus 
3.50  or  more;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.00  or  less;  bill  3.50,  more  or  less,  varying  in  shape 
from  nearly  straight  to  strongly  recurved  and  hooked.  The  bill  resembles  whalebone,  and 


r~.; 


Fig.  541.  — European  Avocet,  Recurvirostra  avoeetta , \ 
nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 
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is  as  flexible  as  the  bones  of  a woman’s  corsets ; it  acquires  its  full  curvature  only  in  old 
birds,  who  have  poked  in  the  mud  with  it  for  years.  Adult  $ <? , in  winter : Head  and  neck 
ashy  or  pearl-gray,  like  tail ; this  has  been  called  R.  occidentaKs  ; afterward  considered  the 
young.  Young:  Head  and  neck  strongly  washed 
with  cinnamon-brown ; rusty  or  tawny  edgings  of 
black  feathers ; bill  straight  or  nearly  so.  1 have 
shot  scarcely  fledged  birds  in  this  state,  in  which 
the  shank  is  also  peculiarly  swollen  about  the 
suffrage,  suggesting  the  so-called  Thick-knee 
( (Edicneinus ).  U.  S.  and  British  Provinces; 

N.  in  the  interior  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Mac- 
kenzie River  regions ; S.  in  winter  from  Louisiana, 

Texas,  and  southern  California  to  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  Guatemala;  rare  now  in  eastern  U.  S.  and 
only  casual  in  New  England.  Abounding  in 
the  West,  especially  in  alkaline  regions,  as 
those  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Milk  River,  Utah, 
etc.  Its  appearance  is  striking,  as  might  be 
supposed ; its  clamor  is  incessant  when  breed- 
ing-places are  invaded.  It  is  not  a wary  bird, 
and  may  easily  be  approached  when  wading 
about  in  small  flocks  in  the  shallow  alkaliue  pools  it  loves  so  well.  Feeds  by  immersing 
the  head  and  neck  for  some  moments  whilst  probing  about  with  the  curious  bill  in  soft 
slimy  ooze.  On  getting  beyond  its  depth,  it  swims  with  perfect  ease,  and  often  alights  from 
on  wing  in  deep  water.  The  bird  is  migratory,  but  breeds  throughout  its  regular  N.  Am. 

range.  Eggs  3-4,  as  variable  in 
size,  shape,  and  markings  as  the 
parents;  1.80-2.10  X 1.25-1.45; 
ground  color  from  dark  olive  to- 
brownish-drab,  thence  to  creamy- 
brown  or  buff,  like  those  of  Shang- 
hai fowls  ; pretty  uniformly  and 
profusely  marked  with  small  sharp- 
spots  of  different  shades  of  choco- 
late-brown, with  neutral-tint,  shell- 
markings ; on  buff  eggs  usually 
smallest  and  most  numerous,  holder- 
on  olive  ones. 

HIMAN'TOPUS.  (Gr.  ifiavronovs, 
himantopous,  strap-leg.  Figs. 
547,  548.)  Stilts.  Bill  ex- 
tremely slender,  but  not  flattened, 
nor  turned  up,  nor  hooked ; longer 
than  head,  rather  shorter  than  tar- 
sus. Wing  long  and  pointed,  Add- 
ing beyond  the  short  and  square  tail,  which  is  less  than  half  the  wing.  Legs  of  unique  length 
and  slenderness,  the  bare  part  about  as  long  as  wing ; tibiae  denuded  for  a great  distance;  tar- 
sus more  than  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe.  Feet  3-toed,  semipaltnate  ; but  the  species  scarcely 
swim.  Sexes  similar ; young  different.  Species  few;  the  extralimital  ones  are  II.  himantopus 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  II.  leucocephalus  of  Australia;  II.  picatus  of  New  Zealand  and  the- 


. 


Fio.  544.  — American  Avocet.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidie.) 
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black  H.  melas  < 
South  America. 
II.  niexica'nus. 


f that  region ; 11.  knudseni  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ; and  II.  melanurus  of 


(Lat. 


Fig.  545.  — Black-necked  Stilt,  * 
nat.  size.  (From  Sclater.) 

parts  brown,  not  glossy-black  ; 
feather  edged  with  whitish  or 
pale  buff;  head  also  with  huffy  ; 
wings  black  or  blackish-brown, 
but  some  of  the  quills  white- 
tipped,  edge  of  wing  white, 
coverts  edged  with  pale  ochre. 
Tail  not  so  pearly-gray  as  in 
the  adults,  with  some  irregular 
dusky  markings.  Legs  prob- 
ably different  (skins  afford  no 
criterion).  Chick,  in  down : Bill 
apparently  blackish  ; legs  pale. 
Under  parts  white;  above 
prettily  mottled  with  black, 
brown,  and  tawny  or  orange. 
U.  S.  generally,  like  the  Avo- 
cet,  now  rare  eastward,  though 
still  rather  common  in  Florida ; 
abundant  in  the  West,  rather 
more  southerly  than  the  Avo- 
cet;  in  winter  S.  from  Texas 
and  Louisiana  to  West  Indies 
and  S.  Am. ; breeds  indiffer- 
ently in  its  regular  U.  S.  range. 
Nest  a mere  depression  at  the 
water’s-odge  or  on  heaped 
vegetation  just  above  the  sur- 
face in  shallow  water;  eggs.3-4, 
pyriform,  1.60-1.85  X 1.15- 


mexicanus,  Mexican.  Figs.  545,  546.)  Black-necked  Stilt. 
Long-shanks.  Lawyer.  Adult  £ 9 ■ Mantle,  constituted 
by  interscapulars,  scapulars,  and  wings  (above  and  ltelow) 

glossy  black,  prolonged 
up  back  of  neck  and  on 
top  and  sides  of  head, 
embracing  eyes.  A spot 
over  and  behind  eye,  one 
on  under  eyelid,  forehead 
to  opposite  eyes,  sides  of  head  below  eyes,  sides  of  neck  and  en- 
tire under  parts,  together  with  lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  white;  tail  pearl-gray.  In  life  the  long  black  wings 
fold  entirely  over  the  white  upper  parts  and  tail,  so  that  the 
bird  looks  entirely  black  above.  Bill  black  ; eyes  and  legs 
carmine,  latter  drying  yellowish.  Length  about  15-00;  ex- 
tent about  30.00 ; wing  8.50-9.50  ; tail  2.75-3  25  ; bill  2.50- 
2.75;  tibiae  bare  3.00-3.50  ; tarsus  4.00-4.50  ; middle  toe  and 
claw  1.75-2.00.  Adults,  not  in  perfect  dress : Some  of  the  dark 
the  5 usually  found  so.  Young : Mantle  ashy-brown,  each 


Fig.  540.  — Black-necked  Stilt, 
by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


(From  “North  American  Shore  Birds/’ 
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1.25;  greenish-drab  or  pale  brownish -olive  to  dark  ochraceous,  boldly  marked  all  over 
with  spots  and  splashes  of  blackish-brown;  they  resemble  those  of  the  Avocet,  but  average 
decidedly  smaller. 


Family  PHALAROPODID^E  : Phalaropes. 


This  is  likewise  a small  family;  the  three  species  composing  it  resemble  Sandpipers, 
but  are  immediately  distinguished  by  lobate  feet ; toes  furnished  with  plain  or  scalloped 
membranes,  like  those  of  Coots  and  Grebes,  but  not  so  broad.  Body  depressed,  and 
under  plumage  thick  and  duck-like  to  resist  water,  on  which  the  birds  swim  with  perfect 


Fig.  547.  — Stilt.  (From  Tenney,  after 
Wilson.) 


ease  and  grace.  Wings  and  tail 
like  those  of  ordinary  Sandpipers;  Fig.  548.  - Stilt.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidas.) 

tarsi  much  compressed,  with  serrulate  hinder  edge,  like  a Grebe’s ; there  is  basal  webbing  of 
the  toes  besides  the  marginal  membranes;  the  bill,  and  some  other  details  of  form,  differ  in 
each  of  the  three  genera  (Fig.  549).  These  birds  inhabit  the  northern  portions  of  both 
hemispheres,  two  of  them  at  least  breeding  only  in  boreal  regions,  but  they  all  wander  far 
southward  in  winter.  There  are  but  three  species,  one  peculiar  to  America,  the  others  of 
general  distribution.  The  duties  of  incubation  are  undertaken  largely  by  the  male  Phalarope. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Membranes  plain  : bill  very  slender,  subulate Steganopus 

Membranes  Bcalloped  ; bill  very  slender,  subulate  . . Lobipes 

Membranes  scalloped ; bill  stouter,  flattened,  with  lancet-shaped  tip Phalaropus 


STEGAN'OP US.  (Gr.  orcyavo-Kovs,  sleganopous,  web-foot.)  Fringe-foot  Phalaropes. 
Bill  long,  equalling  tarsus,  exceeding  head,  extremely  slender,  terete  and  acute.  Culmeu  and 
gonys  broad  and  depressed.  Lateral  grooves  long  and  narrow,  reaching  nearly  to  tip  of  bill. 
Interramal  space  narrow  and  very  short,  extending  only  half-way  to  end  of  bill.  Nostrils  at 
extreme  base  of  bill.  Wings  of  moderate  length.  Tail  short,  deeply  doubly-emarginate ; legs 
greatly  elongated  ; tibiae  bare  for  a considerable  distance;  tarsus  exceeding  middle  toe.  Toes 
long  and  slender,  broadly  margined  with  an  even,  unscalloped  membrane,  united  but  for  a 
brief  space  basally.  Claws  moderately  long,  arched,  and  acute.  This  is  an  excellent  genus, 
founded  by  Vieillot  in  1819,  which  the  A.  0.  U.  made  only  a subgenus  of  Phalaropus  during 
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Fig.  549. — Details  of  Phalaropes.  (From  The 
Osprey,  by  R.  C.  McGregor.) 


1886-1895;  but  finally  raised  to  a full  genus:  see  A.  0.  U.  SuppL  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897, 
p.  126.  Amblyrhynchus  Nuttall,  1834.  Holopodiux  Bonaparte,  1828. 

S.  wil'soni.  (To  A.  Wilson.  Figs.  550,  551.) 
American  Phalarope.  Wilson’s  Phalabope. 
Tricolor  Phalarope  (adult).  Plain  Phala- 
rope (young).  Adult  ?!  breeding  dress:  Bill  and 
feet  black.  Crown  of  head  pale  ash,  passing  into 
white  along  a narrow  stripe  on  nape.  A narrow, 
distinct,  pure  white  line  over  eye.  Sides  of  neck 
intense  purplish-chestnut,  or  dark  wine-red ; ante- 
riorly deepening  upon  auriculars  into  velvetv-black  ; 
posteriorly  continued,  somewhat  duller  in  tint,  as  a 
stripe  along  each  side  of  back  to  tips  of  scapulars. 
Other  upper  parts  pearly-ash,  blanching  on  rump 
aud  upper  tail-coverts.  Wings  pale  grayish-brown  ; 
coverts  slightly  white-tipped;  primaries  dusky- 
brown,  their  shafts  brownish-white,  except  at  tip. 
Tail  marbled  with  pearly-gray  and  white.  All 
under  parts  pure  white,  but  fore  part  and  sides  of 
breast  washed  with  pale  chestnut-brown,  as  if  with 
a weak  solution  of  the  rich  color  on  the  neck,  and  a faint  tinge  of  the  same  along  sides  of  body 
to  flanks.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Iris  brown.  Length  8.50-9.50  or  more;  extent  15.50— 
16.00;  wing  5.00-5.30 ; tail  2.25 ; bill  1.33;  tarsus  1.33;  middle  toe  aud  claw  1.12.  Adult 
$ : Less  richly  colored,  and  smaller;  length  8.25-8.75;  extent  15.00;  wing  4.75-5.00. 
Adult  9 i in  winter  : No  rusty  red  or  pure  black.  Above,  pure  ashy  gray,  each  feather  usually 
skirted  with  whitish ; frequently  some  blackish,  pale-edged  feathers.  Wiug-quills  fuscous, 
usually  with  light  edgings;  tail  as  in  summer;  upper  tail-coverts,  line  over  eye,  parts  about 
bill,  and  whole  under  parts,  white;  jugulum  and  sides  usually  shaded  with  ashy.  Young, 
before  first  moult:  Bill  blackish,  about  1.10  long;  legs  dull  yellow  (tarsus  1.20:  middle  toe 
and  claw  1.05).  Upper  parts,  including  crown  and  upper  surface  of  wings,  brownish-black,  each 
feather  edged  with  rusty-brown,  very  con- 
spicuous on  long  inner  secondaries,  giving 
a general  aspect  like  that  of  a Sandpiper 
of  the  genus  Actodromas.  Upper  tail- 

coverts  pure  white.  Tail  clear  ash,  edged  ^—3 

and  much  marbled  with  white,  the  ash 

darker  at  its  line  of  demarcation  from  the 

white.  Line  over  eye,  and  whole  under 

parts  white,  breast  with  a faint  rusty  Fig.  550.  — Head  of  Wilson’s  Phalarope,  nat.  siie.  (Ad.  nat. 
. , , , • , del.  E.  C.) 

tinge,  sides  slightly  marbled  with  gray. 

Quills  dusky,  secondaries  white-edged,  and  shafts  of  primaries  whitish.  This  stage  is  of  ex- 
tremely brief  duration,  beginning  to  give  way,  almost  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  full  grown,  to  tbe 
clear  uniform  ashy  of  upper  parts  of  the  fall  and  winter  condition.  The  change,  in  some  speci- 
mens shot  early  in  August,  is  already  very  evident,  clear  ashy  feathers  being  mixed,  on  crown 
and  all  upper  parts,  with  such  as  just  described.  Size  of  the  smallest  specimen  only  8.25  in 
length  by  14.50  in  extent;  wing  4.60.  A plumage  like  this  answers  to  the  long-lost  Plain 
Phalarope  of  Pennant  and  Latham  (glacial it  Gm.).  Chicks  are  covered  with  buff-colored 
down,  paler  or  whitish  on  the  belly,  striped  on  the  hind  head  and  rump  with  black;  a black 
spot  on  the  Hanks.  In  full  plumage  this  is  the  handsomest  and  largest  of  the  Phalaropes,  and 
one  of  the  most  elegaut  of  waders.  U.  S.  and  British  Provinces,  N.  to  the  Saskatchewan  and 
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Fig.  551.  — Wilson’s  Phalarope.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidae.) 


Hudson’s  Bay,  casually  within  the  Arctic  Circle  (lat.  69°  30') ; rare  iu  U.  S.  E.  of  Illinois 
and  Lake  Michigan ; abundant  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  large  and  westward,  but  not  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Migratory;  S.  in 
winter,  even  to  Pat- 
agonia ; breeds  in 
suitable  places 
in  much  of  its  N. 

Am.  range.  Nest 
in  low  grassy  mead- 
ows and  marshes. 

Eggs  3-4,  1.20- 
1.35  X 0.90  broad, 
thus  elongate  pyri- 
form, clay-color  to 
brownish  - drab, 
hea  vily  marked  with 
large  splashes  and 
sizable  spots,  with 

numberless  specks  and  scratches,  of  dark  bistre  or  chocolate-brown ; some  eggs  much  less 
painted  than  others,  in  finer  pattern;  incubated  by  the  $.  This  is  the  Plain  Phalarope  of 
Pennant  and  Latham,  described  as  having  the  “toes  bordered  with  a plain  or  unscalloped 
membrane”  — an  expression  inapplicable  to  either  ot  the  other  species  : see  my  Birds  N.  W. 
1874,  p.  467.  The  Plain  Phalarope  is  the  basis  of  Tringa  glacialis  Gm.  1788,  the  earliest 
technical  name,  and  therefore  the  one  we  should  adopt,  as  Nuttall  did  in  1834,  when  he  called 
the  bird  Amblyrhynchus  glacialis,  in  his  Man.  ii,  p.  247.  Steganopus  tricolor  Vif.ill.  1819; 
A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  126,  No.  224.  Ph.  tricolor  Stej.  Auk,  1885,  p.  183; 
Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  145 ; A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  224.  Ph.  wilsoni  Sab.  1823.  Lobipes 
wilsoni  Steph.  1824.  Holopodius  wilsoni  Bp.  1828-38.  Steganopus  wilsoni  Coues,  Ibis, 
1865,  p.  158 ; Key,  1872-90,  and  of  most  authors.  Ph.  fimbriatus  Temm.  1825.  Ph.  frenatus 
Vieill.  1826.  Ph.  stenodactylus  Wagl.  1831.  Lobipes  incanus  Jard.  and  Selby. 

LO  BIPES.  (Lat.  lobns,  a flap,  pes,  foot.)  Lobe-foot  Phalaropes.  Bill  generally  as  in 
Steganopus , but  shorter,  basally  stouter,  and  tapering  to  very  acute,  compressed  tip ; ridge  of 
culmen  and  gonys  less  depressed ; interramal  space  longer  and  broader.  Wings  long.  Tail 
short,  greatly  rounded.  L('gs  and  feet  short;  tibia;  denuded  but  a brief  space;  tarsus  not 
longer  than  middle  toe.  Toes  very  broadly  margined  with  a membrane  which  is  scalloped  or 
indented  at  each  joint,  and  united  basally  to  second  joint  between  outer  and  middle  toe,  to  first 
joint  between  inner  and  middle  toe ; feet  thus  semipalmate.  Claws  small  and  short.  A per- 
fectly good  geuus,  duly  founded  by  Cuvier  in  1817,  but  which  the  A.  0.  U.  have  nevertheless 
made  a subgenus  of,  under  the  wrong  name  Phalaropus.  I am  no  stickler  for  needless  ge- 
neric divisions,  and  would  put  all  our  Phalaropes  under  one  genus  with  three  subgenera.  But 
there  cannot  be  two  genera,  with  two  subgenera  of  one  of  them,  for  the  differences  in  form  of 
each  of  the  three  species  are  on  a par.  See  my  Birds  N.  W.  1874,  p.  466,  and  article  iu  Auk, 
Jan.  1896,  p.  65;  see  also  under  Phalaropus,  beyond. 

L.  loba'tus.  (Lat.  lobalus,  lobed,  as  the  toes  are.  Figs.  552,  553.)  Northern  Phala- 
rope. Hyperborean  Phalarope.  Red-necked  Phalarope.  Coot-footed  Tringa. 
Adult  ?,  in  summer:  Above,  plumbeous,  with  lateral  stripes  of  ochraceous  or  tawny;  neck 
rich  rust-red,  nearly  or  quite  all  around;  under  parts  otherwise  white,  sides  marked  with  color 
of  back.  Upper  tail-coverts  like  back,  some  lateral  ones  white.  Wings  blackish ; ends  of 
greater  coverts  broadly  white,  forming  a conspicuous  cross-bar,  continued  on  some  of  the  inner 
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Fig.  552.  — Foot  of  Red-necked  Pliala- 
rope,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


secondaries.  $ duller  and  smaller.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Length  7.00-7.50  ; extent  13.50; 
wing  4.25-4.50;  tail  2.00;  bill,  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  each,  under  1.00.  Adult  9,  iu 

winter:  Above  plain  pearly  gray  or  light  ash,  varied  with 
white  edgings  of  the  feathers,  especially  marked  on  the  scap- 
ulars and  long  inner  secondaries,  and  also  with  some  dusky 
shaft-lines;  most  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  white; 
a dusky  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head,  involving  eyes  and 
ears;  bill  blackish;  feet  pale  bluish;  iris  blackish-brown. 
Young  : Above  blackish,  with  distinct  buff  borders  of  the 
dorsal  and  scapular  feathers ; wing-coverts  similarly  dusky, 
with  buff  or  whitish  edges,  the  greater  coverts  more  distinctly  tipped  with  white : middle  tail- 
feathers  edged  with  buff,  others  with  white;  top  of  head  and  hind-neck  dark  slaty;  a dark  patch 
about  eyes  and  on  auriculars;  forehead,  line  over  eye,  and  whole  under  parts  white,  more  or  le.-s 
overcast  with  light  brownish  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast ; bill  blackish  ; feet  pale,  ob- 
scured on  the  joints  and  outside  of  tarsus ; iris  light  brown.  It  thus  varies  much  in  plumage 
with  age  and  season,  but  is  easily  recognized  by  the  small  size  and  generic  characters.  Chicks 
in  down  rich  buff  above,  silvery-gray  below;  crown  mixed  blackish  and  yellow;  a long  black 
stripe  down  back,  another  over  each  hip,  one  across  rump,  and  a shoulder-spot.  Northern  Hem- 
isphere at  large,  breeding  in  Arctic,  and  some  subarctic  regions,  migrating  into  the  Tropics 
sometimes;  generally  distributed,  but  especially  coastwise,  maritime;  large  flocks  at  sea. 
Eggs  3-4,  June,  July,  average  1.20  X 0-80  (from  1.30  X 0.75  to  1.10  X 0.82),  very  vari- 
able in  size,  shape,  and  color ; greenish-olive  or  brownish-olive  to  various  drab  and  buffy 
shades  of  ground  color,  usually  very 
boldly  spotted  and  splashed,  some- 
times in  finer  pattern,  with  bistrous, 
chocolate,  and  lighter  brown.  This 
species  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Lobi- 
pes C uv.  1817,  but  not  of  Phalaropus 
Briss.  17G0.  It  is  the  Coot-footed 
Tringa  of  Edw.  Nat.  Hist.  pi.  46 
aud  pi.  143.  Tringa  lobata  Linn. 

1758;  T.  lobata  and  T.  hyperborea 
Linn.  1766,  by  his  descriptions,  but 
with  some  wrong  references  under 
the  former  name ; Phalaropus  hyper - 
boreus  Lath.  1790,  $ , his  supposed 
9 being  the  next  species,  aud  of 
many  authors;  Lobipes  hyperboreus 
of  most  authors,  as  of  all  former  eds. 
of  the  Key.  Ph.  fuscus  Lath.  1790.  Ph.  vulgaris  Bf.chst.  1803.  Ph.  williamsii  Sim- 
monbs,  1807.  Ph.  cinereus  Meyer,  1810.  Ph.  ruficollis  and  Ph.  cinerasccns  Pali..  181 1 : Ph. 
angustirostris  Naum.  1836.  Ph.  lobipes  Keys,  and  Blas.  1840.  Ph.  australis  aud  tnoluccen- 
sis  “ Temm.”  Ph.  asiaticus  and  Lobipes  tropicus  Hume,  1873.  Lobipes  Jobatus  Bo.  Brew. 
and  Rinow.  1884.  Phalaropus  (Phalaropus  !)  lobatus  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  223. 
PHALA'ROPUS.  (Coined  by  Brisson  in  1760  from  Gr.  <f>a\apis.  phalaris,  the  coot,  and 
7 rovr,  pous,  foot,  to  express  what  Edwards  meant  in  saying  “Coot-footed.”)  Coot-foot 
Piialaropes.  Bill  scarcely  longer  than  head  or  tarsus;  very  stout  for  this  family;  much  de- 
pressed, so  broad  as  to  bo  almost  spatulate,  tip  only  moderately  acute,  lancet-shaped.  Upper 
mandible  with  ridge  broad  and  flattened,  apex  arched  and  decurved,  lateral  grooves  wide  and 
shallow.  Interramal  space  broad  and  very  long,  extending  nearly  to  end  of  bill.  Nostrils 


Fio.  553.  — Red-necked 
driidse.) 


Phalarope.  (From  Seebohm’s  Chara- 
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subbasal,  at  some  distance  from  base  of  bill.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tail  long,  rounded, 
central  rectrices  projecting,  rather  acuminate.  Legs  and  feet  much  as  in  Lobipes,  but  the 
semipalmatiou  of  less  extent.  Phalaropus  Briss.  1760,  type  Phalaropus  phalaropus  Briss. 
Oru.  1760,  vi,  p.  12,  as  fixed  by  Brisson  himself ; and  by  no  process  of  “ elimination  ” can  the 
type  be  made  another  species  of  a different  genus,  Crymophilus,  as  was  done  by  the  A.  0.  U. 
in  1885.  Crymophilus  Vieill.  1816,  type  Phalaropus  phalaropus  Brass.,  and  thus  a strict 
synonym  of  Brisson’s  genus  Phalaropus.  Vieillot’s  citations  of  authors  are  not  to  the  point ; 
but  his  diagnosis  is  strictly  and  exclusively  pertinent  to  the  present  genus. 

P.  fulica'rius.  (Lat.  fulicarius,  coot -like ; fulica,  a coot ; fuligo,  soot.  Fig.  554.) 
Red  Coot-footed  Tringa.  Gray  Coot-footed  Tringa.  Red  Phalarope.  Gray 
Phalarope.  Flat-billed  Phalarope.  Whale  Bird.  Adult  9 , in  summer : Under 
parts,  with  sides  of  neck,  dark  purplish,  or  wine-red,  with  a glaucous  bloom.  Top  of  head, 
all  parts  and  around  bill,  sooty. 

Sides  of  head  white,  this  color  meet- 
ing on  nape.  Back  black,  all  the 
feathers  edged  with  tawny  or  rusty- 
brown,  the  light  sandy  color  con- 
spicuous on  the  larger  feathers, 
where  the  black  is  reduced  to  a cen- 
tral stripe  on  each  : rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  mixed  sooty,  black,  and 
chestnut.  Quills  brownish -black, 
with  white  shafts  and  much  white  at 
bases  of  webs ; wing-coverts  dark 
ash,  ends  and  inner  webs  of  greater 
row  white;  some  of  the  secondaries 
almost  entirely  white;  axillaries  and 
under  coverts  white.  Middle  tail- 
feathers  blackish  with  buff  margins ; 
the  lateral  ones  gray  with  white  edg- 
ing. Bill  yellowish,  with  dusky  tip  ; feet  yellowish.  Length  7.50-8.00 ; extent  14.50  or  more; 
wing  5.00-5.50;  tail  2.50;  bill  0.90;  tarsus  0.75-0.80;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  more.  The 
adult  £ in  summer  is  smaller  and  not  so  richly  colored,  especially  on  the  under  parts;  top  of 
head  streaky,  like  the  back,  less  white  on  sides  of  head.  Adult  $ 9 j in  winter : Head  all  around, 
and  entire  under  parts,  white ; a dusky  circumocular  area  and  nuchal  crescent,  and  a wash 
of  ashy  along  sides  of  body.  Above,  nearly  uniform  pearly  ash.  Wings  ashy-blackish,  the 
white  cross-bar  very  conspicuous;  bill  mostly  dark;  feet  obscured.  Young  birds  resemble  the 
winter  adults  in  being  white  below,  but  there  not  pure,  with  a buff  tinge  on  the  neck  and  breast; 
they  resemble  the  summer  adults  above,  but  have  the  dusky  nuchal  crescent.  Young  in  the 
down  are  bright  buff  above,  with  black  streaks;  top  of  head  brown  bordered  with  black;  lower 
parts  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  buff  on  the  throat  and  breast.  A species  of  circumpolar 
distribution  in  summer,  wandering  south  in  winter,  chiefly  maritime,  but  liable  to  appear  cas- 
ually anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Nesting  and  eggs  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  last;  eggs 
averaging  larger,  — 1.15-1.30  X 0.85-0.90.  This  is  the  Red  Coot-footed  Tringa  of  Edwards, 
Nat.  Hist.  1743,  pi.  142,  in  summer  plumage,  and  the  Gray  Coot-footed  Tringa  of  the  same, 
Gleanings,  1750,  pi.  308;  the  latter  became  Phalaropus  phalaropus  of  Brisson,  Orn.  1760,  vi, 
p.  12,  and  the  former  became  Ph.  rufescens  of  Brisson,  ibid.  p.  20.  The  red  bird  of  these  two 
authors  is  the  sole  basis  of  Tringa  fulicaria  Linn.,  but  Linnseus  mixed  the  gray  bird  up  with 
his  'Tringa  lobata,  which  is  described  for  Lobiptcs  hyperboreus,  but  whose  synonymy  includes 
these  references  to  the  present  species.  The  gray  bird  is  also  the  one  figured  in  Philos.  Trans. 
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vol.  50,  pi.  6,  p.  255.  The  Red  Phalarope  9 and  the  Gray  Phalarope  of  Latham  are  both  this 
species;  the  Red  one  is  Phalaropus  hyperboreus  9 Lath.  1700;  Wile.  Am.  Oru.  ix,  1814, 
p.  75,  pi.  73,  tig.  4;  and  the  Gray  one  became  Ph.  lobatus  Lath.  1700.  The  present  species  is 
the  Phalaropus  fulicarius  of  authors,  as  in  all  editions  of  the  Key.  P.  rufus  Bechet.  ] s<jo. 
P.  platyrhynchus  Temm.  1815.  P.  griseus  Leach,  1810.  P.  rufesccns  Keys,  and  Beae. 
1840.  P.  platyrostris  Nordm.  1840.  P.  cinereus  Fritsch,  1871.  Crymophilm  fulicarius, 
A.  0.  U.  Lists. 


Family  SCOLOPACIDjE  : Snipe,  Sandpipers,  etc. 


Snipe  and  their  allies  form  a well-defined  and  perfectly  natural  assemblage,  one  of  the  two 
largest  limicoline  families,  agreeing  with  Plover  in  most  essential  respects,  yet  well  distin- 
guished from  pluvialine  birds.  In  general,  the  bill  is  much  elongated,  frequently  several  times 
longer  than  head,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  as  short  as  in  Plover,  it  does  not  show  the 
particular,  somewhat  pigeon-like,  shape  described  under  CharadriuuE,  being  slender  and  soft- 

skinned  throughout.  It  is  gen- 
erally straight,  but  frequently 
curved  up  or  down,  and  in  one 
genus  spoou-shaped  at  the  end 
{Ewryno rluynch us) . The  nasal 
grooves,  always  long  and  nar- 
row, range  from  i to  almost  the 
whole  length  of  bill : similar 
grooves  usually  occupy  sides  of 
under  mandible ; interramal 
space  correspondingly  long  and 
narrow,  nearly  naked.  This 
length,  slenderness,  grooving, 
and  peculiar  sensitiveness,  are 
prime  characteristics  of  the  scol- 
opaciue  bill.  The  gape,  never 

Fio.  555.  —Common  Snipe.  (From  Seebolim’s  Clmradriid®.)  ample,  is  generally  very  short 

and  narrow,  reaching  little,  if 
any,  beyond  base  of  bill.  The  nostrils  are  short  narrow  slits,  exposed.  The  head  is  com- 
pletely feathered  to  bill  (except  in  one  species),  at  base  of  which  ptilosis  stops  abruptly  with- 
out forming  projecting  an  the.  The  wings  commouly  show  the  thin  pointed  contour  described 
under  Limicola,  but  they  are  occasionally  short  and  rounded.  The  tail,  always  short  and  soft, 
has  as  a rule  12  rectrices ; in  one  genus,  however,  there  are  from  12  to  26.  The  crura  are  rarely 
feathered  to  suffrago.  The  tarsi  are  scutellate  before  and  behind,  and  reticulate  on  sides,  ex- 
cept in  the  Curlews  ( Numenius ),  where  they  are  scutellate  only  in  front  (yet  with  the  excep- 
tion to  this  exception,  thus  proving  the  rule,  of  Numenius  minutus , a small  Curlew  which  has 
the  tarsi  scutellate  behind  as  before,  and  on  this  account  has  beeu  made  type  of  another 
genus,  Mesoscolopax)  ; and  in  Hctcractitis,  where  the  tarsal  envelope  is  variable.  They  are 
entirely  reticulate  (the  normal  state  in  Plover)  only  in  the  remarkable  Ibidorhyncha  struthersi , 
now  made  type  of  a special  subfamily.  The  hallux  is  absent  in  only  3 genera  — Ibidorhyncha, 
Phegornis,  and  Calidris;  anterior  toes  commonly  show  one  basal  web,  and  often  two,  but  in 
many  genera  they  are  entirely  cleft.  The  preseuce  or  absence  of  basal  webbing  has  been  made 
the  sole  basis  of  Totanincc  and  Scolopacina;  as  two  subfamilies  of  Scolopacidrc  ; but  this  is  a 
generic  character  only,  and  cannot  be  used  to  mark  off  subfamilies,  because  to  do  so  would  throw 
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such  a thoroughly  snipe-like  genus  as  Macrorhamphus,  aud  such  a thorough  sandpiper  as 
Ereunetes , into  the  Totauiue  group,  instead  of  leaving  them  iu  Scolopacinm  where  they  belong. 

Scolopacine  birds  are  of  medium  and  small  size,  ranking  with  Plover  in  this  respect ; none 
attain  the  average  stature  of  Herodiones.  The  general  economy  of  these  birds  is  similar  to 
that  of  Plover;  a chief  peculiarity  being  probably  their  mode  of  procuring  food,  by  feeling  for 
it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  sand  or  mud  with  their  delicately  sensitive,  probe-like  bill.  The 
eggs  are  commonly  4,  parti-colored,  pointed  at  one  end  and  broad  at  the  other,  placed  with 
the  small  ends  together  iu  a slight  nest  or  mere  depression  on  the  ground ; the  young  run 
about  at  birth.  The  sexes,  with  very  rare  exceptions  (as  in  the  genus  Rostratula),  are  alike 
in  color  or  nearly  so;  9 usually  a little  larger  than  but  external  sexual  distinctions  are 
rarely  strong  (remarkable  exception  in  Pavoncella).  Color  distinctions  with  age,  likewise, 
are  rarely  marked ; but,  on  the  contrary,  seasonal  plumages  are  iu  many  cases,  as  among 
Sandpipers,  very  strongly  indicated,  the  nuptial  dress  being  entirely  different  from  that  worn 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Excepting  a few  species  that  frequent  dry  open  places  like  Plover,  these 
birds  are  found  by  the  water’s  edge  where  the  ground  is  soft  and  oozy  — in  moist  thickets,  low 
rank  meadows,  bogs  aud  marshes,  by  the  riverside,  and  on  the  seashore.  Some  are  solitary, 
but  the  majority  are  gregarious  when  not  breediug,  and  many  gather  in  immense  flocks,  espe- 
cially during  the  extensive  migrations  that  nearly  all  perform.  The  voice  is  a mellow  pipe,  a 
sharp  bleat,  or  a harsh  scream,  according  to  the  species.  Few  birds  surpass  Suipe  in  sapid 
quality  of  flesh,  and  many  kinds  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  sportsman  and  epicure.  The 
family  is  cosmopolitan,  but  the  majority  inhabit  the  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  boreal 
regions.  There  are  about  90  well-determined  species  of  Scolopacidce , referable  perhaps  to  25 
tenable  genera,  although  many  more  than  this  are  often  employed.  Various  attempts  to  divide 
the  group  into  subfamilies  have  met  with  little  success,  owing  to  close  interrelation  of  several 
types.  The  most  exceptional  of  these  are  Ibidorhyncha,  Rostratula  (or  Rhyncluxa ) and  Plie- 
go mis — if  the  latter  be  not  pluvialine  rather  than  scolopacine  ; aside  from  which,  all  the  lead- 
ing forms  of  the  family,  with  most  of  the  lesser  genera,  are  represented  in  this  country,  aud 
are  indicated  by  the  detailed  descriptions  given  beyond  ; while  its  entire  composition  may  be 
pointed  out  and  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  by  a brief  summary : 

a.  The  remarkable  genus  Rostratula  (usually  called  Rhyncheea ) contains  the  Painted  or 
Golden  Snipes,  whereof  there  are  three  species  — R.  capensis  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions,  R.  australis  of  Australia,  and  R.  semicollaris  of  South  America.  They  have  the  toes 
cleft  to  the  base ; the  bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  its  claw  of  about  equal  lengths ; the 
wings  short  and  rounded.  There  is  something  suggestive  of  Rails  in  the  general  aspect  of  these 
birds.  The  plumage  is  peculiar,  and  the  sexual  characters  are  extraordinary ; for  the  females 
are  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  males,  do  their  own  courting,  make  their  mates  incubate, 
and  are  further  peculiar  in  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  windpipe,  which  is  tortuous  and 
folded,  making  one  or  more  loops  under  the  skin  before  passing  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  These 
birds  form  the  subfamily  Rostratulinee  (Coues,  1888  : see  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.). 

b.  Iu  Woodcock  ( Scolopax , Neoscolopax,  and  Philohela ) and  true  Snipe  ( Gallinago ) the 
ear  appears  below  and  not  behind  the  eye,  which  is  placed  far  back  and  high  up ; and  if  the 
brain  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  curiously  tilted  over  so  that  its  anatomical  base  looks  for- 
ward. The  bill  is  perfectly  straight  and  much  longer  than  head,  deep-grooved  to  the  very  end, 
which  is  either  knobbed,  or  widened  just  behind  tip,  where  there  is  a furrow  in  the  flattened 
culmen.  The  membranous  covering  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves ; this  organ  constitutes 
a probe  of  delicate  sensibility,  an  efficient  instrument  of  touch,  used  to  feel  for  food  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  dried  state,  the  soft  skin  shrinks  tight  like  parchment  to  the 
bone,  and  becomes  studded  with  small  pits.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  extremely  short  and 
narrow;  the  toes  are  cleft  to  the  very  base;  the  legs,  neck,  and  wiugs  are  comparatively  short, 
aud  the  body  is  rather  full.  There  are  no  obvious  seasonal  or  sexual  differences  in  plumage. 
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Not  completely  gregarious ; uo  such  flights  of  Woodcock  and  true  Snipe  occur  as  are  usually 
witnessed  amoug  Sandpipers  and  Bay-snipe;  they  inhabit  bog  and  brake  rather  tliau  open 
waterside  ; they  cannot  be  treacherously  massacred  by  scores,  like  some  of  their  relatives  ; they 
are  knowing  birds,  if  their  brains  are  upset,  and  their  successful  pursuit  calls  into  action  all  the 
better  qualities  of  the  true  sportsman.  There  is  but  one  species  of  Pliilohela,  our  own  Wood- 
cock, P.  minor;  one  Moluccan  Woodcock,  Neoscolopax  rochusseni;  two  Woodcock  of  the  re- 
stricted genus  Scolopax,  S.  rusticula  and  S.  saturata;  and  about  20  true  Snipe  of  the  genus 
Gallinago.  Among  the  latter  the  tail-feathers  range  from  12  to  2G  in  different  species,  though 
14  or  16  is  the  usual  number.  In  those  with  20  or  26  several  outer  pairs  (6  or  8)  are  narrow, 
linear,  and  stiffish ; these  birds  are  the  Wire-tailed  or  Pin-tail  Snipes,  as  G.  stenura  and  G.  me- 
gala,  both  of  Asia,  the  former  with  26  rectrices,  the  latter  with  20 ; they  form  the  subgenus 
Telmatias,  according  to  some  authors,  the  subgenus  Spilura  according  to  others.  G.  amtralis, 


Fig.  55G.  — American  Woodcock,  about  g nat.  size.  (From  American  Field.) 

the  New  Holland  Snipe,  has  18  rectrices,  whereof  two  pairs  are  narrowed.  The  ordinary  fan- 
tailed species  of  Gallinago , with  14  or  16  rectrices  are,  like  those  just  mentioned,  exceptional 
in  this  family  in  having  but  one  large,  deep  emargination  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  sternum; 
but  G.  gallinula,  the  Jack-snipe  of  Europe,  with  only  12  rectrices,  conforms  to  the  litnicoline 
rule  of  two  pairs  of  posterior  sternal  etnarginations,  and  is  hence  made  type  of  a genus  Lirn- 
nocrgptes • The  genus  Gallinago  (in  a broad  seuse)  is  nearly  cosmopolitan,  and  these  Snipes 
are  all  distinguished  from  Woodcocks  {Pliilohela,  Scolopax,  and  Ncoscolopax ) by  having  the 
markings  of  the  head  longitudinal  instead  of  transverse. 

c.  The  genus  Macrorhamphus  (including  Pscudoscolopa. r),  containing  our  species,  and  one 
other  (M.  or  P.  semipalniatus  of  Asia)  has  the  bill  exactly  as  in  Gallinago,  but  differs  from 
typical  Snipe  in  more  pointed  wings,  differently  proportioned  legs,  and  especially  basal  webbing 
of  toes.  It  thus  stands  exactly  between  the  Snipe  proper  and 
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d.  The  Godwits  ( Limosa ),  in  which  we  find  the  same  very  long,  wholly  grooved,  and 
extremely  sensitive  bill,  which,  however,  is  not  dilated  at  end,  nor  furrowed  on  cultnen,  and  is 
bent  slightly  upward ; the  gape,  as  before,  is  exceedingly  constricted.  The  toes  show  a basal 
web.  These  are  rather  large  birds,  with  colors  and  general  aspect  of  Curlews,  but  bill  not  de- 
curved,  and  tarsi  scutellate  behiud.  They  frequent  marshes,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  are  among 
the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  birds  collectively  designated  “ Bay-snipe.”  There  are  ouly  5 
or  6 species,  of  the  single  genus  Limosa. 

e.  Sandpipers  ( Tringa , etc.)  are  a rather  extensive  group,  notable  for  the  variation  in 
minor  details  of  form  shown  with  almost  every  species  — a fact  that  has  caused  the  erec- 
tion of  a number  of  unnecessary  genera.  Here  the  bill  retains  much  of  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
Snipe’s,  and  the  gape  is  likewise  restricted  ; but  the  bill  is  much  shorter,  averaging  about  equal 


Fio.  557. — American  Snipe,  about  g nat.  size.  (From  American  Field.) 

to  head.  One  trivial  feature  affords  a good  clew  to  this  group:  the  tail-feathers  are  plain- 
colored,  or  with  simple  edgings,  while  in  almost  all  species  of  other  groups  these  feathers  are 
barred  crosswise.  In  Sandpipers  seasonal  changes  of  plumage  are  very  great ; proportions  of 
legs  and  webbing  of  toes  are  variable  with  the  species,  but  the  toes  are  cleft  to  base  (except  in 
Micropalama  and  Ereunetes) , and  4 in  number  (except  in  Calidris).  Sandpipers  belong  par- 
ticularly to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  breed  in  high  latitudes;  they  perform  extensive 
migrations,  and  in  winter  spread  over  most  of  the  world.  Among  them  are  the  most  dimiuu- 
tive  of  waders.  They  are  probably  without  exception  gregarious,  and  often  fleck  the  beach  in 
vast  multitudes;  they  live  by  preference  in  open  wet  places,  rather  than  in  fens  and  marshes, 
and  feed  by  probing,  like  Snipe;  the  voice  is  mellow  and  piping.  They  are  pretty  well  distin- 
guished from  Snipe  and  Godwits,  though  Micropalama  connects  them  with  Macrorhamplius 
and  IAmosa;  but  shade  directly  into  Tattlers,  through  such  genera  as  Tryngites  and  Actitis. 
Nearly  all  the  genera  of  Sandpipers  are  described  in  detail  beyond.  There  are  about  25  species. 
One  generic  form  of  true  Sandpiper  not  represented  in  this  country  is  the  Broad-billed  Limicola 
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platyrhyncha,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  expressed  in  its  name.  Two  isolated  and  extremely 
rare  Sandpipers  are  JEchmorhynchus  parvirostris  of  some  Pacific  islands,  and  Prosobonia  leu- 
coptera  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  latter  probably  now  extinct ; these  have  the  tail  barred, 
as  usual  in  the  next  group,  but  the  toes  cleft  to  base,  as  in  most  of  the  present  group.  Their 
relations  appear  to  be  close  with  our  genus  Tryngites,  which  serves  to  connect  Sandpipers 
proper  with 

/.  Tattlers  ( Totanus , etc.),  with  which  it  is  ranged,  beyond.  In  this,  the  largest  and  most 
varied  group,  the  bill  has  comparatively  little  of  the  sensitiveness  of  that  of  all  the  foregoing, 
and  the  gape  is  longer,  extending  obviously  beyond  base  of  culmen,  sometimes  to  nearly  below 
eyes.  It  varies  much  in  length  and  shape,  but  it  is  usually  longer  than  head,  very  slender,  not 
ofteu  grooved  to  tip,  and  is  either  straight,  or  bent  slightly  upward.  The  body  and  its  mem- 
bers are  commonly  more  elongate  than  in  the  foregoing ; the  front  toes  have  a basal  web  or 
two,  and  the  hind  toe  is  always  present.  The  tail  is  usually  barred.  These  are  noisy,  restless 
birds  of  marshes,  sand-fiats,  and  mud-bars,  and  apparently  do  not  probe  for  food  to  any  extent ; 
they  gain  their  name  from  their  often  harsh  voice.  The  Redshanks,  Greenshanks.  and  our 
Yellowshanks  are  typical  examples  of  this  group;  most  of  the  species  cluster  close  about  these, 
and  might  go  in  the  single  genus  Totanus.  But  our  genera  Tryngites,  Actitis,  Heteraetitis, 
Symphemia,  and  Bartramia  are  pretty  well  marked;  so  is  the  genus  Pavoncclla,  which  enters 
our  fauna  as  a straggler  from  Europe ; while  the  extralimital  Terekia  cinerea  and  Pseudototanus 
guttifer  stand  somewhat  apart  from  others,  both  being  semipalmate,  and  the  former  having  a 
long  bill  like  a Godwit’s.  There  are  about  20  species  in  all,  universally  distributed. 

g.  Curlews  ( [Numenius ) are  distinguished  by  downward  curvature,  extreme  slenderness, 
and  usually  great  length  of  bill,  with  scutellation  of  tarsus  confined  to  front  (except  in  one  spe- 
cies). In  size  and  general  appearance  they  are  near  Godwits;  they  inhabit  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  all  belong  to  the  genus  Numenius,  which  has  10  species  (or  9,  if  N.  minutus 
be  separated  as  Mesoscolopax  minutus , having  the  tarsi  scutellate  behind  as  well  as  before). 

h.  Ibidorhyncha  struthersi  is  a remarkable  bird  of  Central  Asia,  lately  made  by  Dr. 
Sharpe  type  and  sole  member  of  a subfamily  Ibidorhynchuue.  It  has  been  called  an 
Ibis-billed  Curlew  with  the  feet  of  a Plover,  and  otherwise  styled  Ibis-billed  Oyster-catcher, 
Red-billed  Erolia,  Gorgeted  Chlorhynx,  etc.  The  toes  are  three  only ; the  tarsi  are  entirely 
reticulate;  the  bill  is  very  long  and  deeurved,  with  extensive  furrows;  the  sternum  is  notched 
and  fenestrate  on  each  side  behind.  It  is  a large  bird,  over  a foot  long,  with  black,  gray,  and 
white  plumage,  and  bloody  red  feet,  bill,  and  eyes. 

i.  Phegornis  mitchelli  is  a South  American  species  commonly  referred  to  the  Charadriider, 
as  it  has  no  hind  toe,  and  in  some  other  respects  resembles  a Plover ; but  the  toes  are  cleft  to 
the  base,  the  tarsi  are  scutellate,  and  the  bird  is  referred  by  late  authorities  to  the  Scolopacider, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  genera  AEchmorhynchus  and  Prosobonia. 

No  other  Scolopacidce  than  those  above  mentioned  by  name,  or  indicated  by  the  context, 
are  known  to  exist. 


Artificial  Analysis  of  North  American  Genera  of  SroLorACiD.K. 


Toes  3.  (Sandpiper) CalidrUt 

Toes  4. 

Bill  spoon-shaped  at  the  end.  (Sandpiper) Eurynorhynchu* 

Bill  not  spoon-shaped. 

One  outer  primary  emarginate,  narrowed.  (European  Woodcock) Scolopax 

Three  outer  primaries  emarginate,  narrowly  linear.  (American  Woodcock) Philohela 

No  outer  primaries  emarginate. 

Toes  cleft  to  the  base  (or  with  one  minute  web  in  one  case) 

Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Bill  about  twice  as  long  as  head ; tibia?  naked  below.  (Snipe) Gallinago 


Bill  little  longer  than  head  ; tibia?  feathered  to  suflfrago.  (Sandpiper) Arquatclta 

Tarsus  about  equal  to  or  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  (Sandpipers.) 
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Bill  slightly  curved,  longer  than  head. 

Tarsus  evidently  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw Ancylochilus 

Tarsus  equal  to  or  barely  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw Pelidna 

Bill  perfectly  straight,  much  shorter  than  head.  Primaries  mottled Tryngites 

Bill  perfectly  straight,  equal  to  or  longer  than  head. 

Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw Tringa 

Tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw Actodronuis 

Toes  semipalmate,  with  one  or  two  evident  basal  webs. 

Tarsus  scutellate  in  front  only ; bill  very  long,  decurved.  (Curlews) Numenius 

Tarsus  scutellate  in  front  only ; bill  barely  longer  than  head,  straight Heteractitis 

Tarsus  scutellate  in  front  and  behind. 

Tail  not  barred.  One  minute  web.  Primaries  mottled Tryngites 

Tail  not  barred.  Two  full  basal  webs.  Primaries  plain.  (Sandpipers) 

Bill  shorter  or  scarcely  longer  than  head Ereunetes 

Bill  much  longer  than  head Micropalama 

Tail  barred  crosswise  with  light  and  dark  colors. 

Gape  not  reaching  beyond  base  of  bill. 

Culmen  furrowed  at  end.  Under  a foot  long.  (Snipe) Macrorhamphus 

Culmen  not  furrowed.  Over  a foot  long.  (Godwits)  .........  Limosa 

Gape  longer.  Length  under  0 inches.  (Tattlers.) 

Bill  grooved  nearly  to  tip Aclitis 

Bill  grooved  about  half-way  to  tip Helodromas 

Gape  longer.  Length  over  9 inches.  (Tattlers.) 

Bill  not  longer  than  head,  grooved  $ its  length. 

Tail  more  than  half  as  long  as  wing Bartramia 

Tail  not  half  as  long  as  wing Pavoncella 

Bill  longer  than  head. 

Legs  bluish.  Bill  stout.  Toes  strongly  semipalmate.  (Willet)  . . Symphemia 


Legs  green  or  yellow.  Bill  slender.  (Greeushanks.  Yellowshanks)  . . Totanus 

(§  1.  Woodcocks.) 

PHILO'HELA.  (Gr.  0i'Aor,  philos,  loving;  eAoy,  helos,  a bog.)  American  Woodcock. 
First  3 primaries  einarginate,  attenuate,  and  falcate,  abruptly  shorter  and  narrower  than  4th. 
Wings  short  and  rounded ; when  folded,  primaries  hidden  by  coverts  and  inner  quills.  Legs 
short ; tibiae  feathered  to  joint ; tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  scutellate  before  and 


Fio.  558.  — Head  and  attenuate  outer  3 primaries  of  Philohela,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


behind ; toes  long  and  slender,  cleft  to  base.  Bill  very  soft  and  sensitive,  much  longer  than 
head,  perfectly  straight,  stout  at  base,  where  the  ridge  rises  high,  knobbed  at  end  of  upper 
mandible,  very  deeply  grooved  nearly  all  its  length ; culmen  and  line  of  gouys  also  furrowed 
toward  end ; gape  very  short  and  narrow.  Head  large ; neck  short ; ear  under  eye,  which  is 
very  full,  set  in  back  upper  corner  of  head.  Sexes  alike;  9 largest. 

P.  mi'nor.  (Lat.  minor,  smaller  — than  the  European  Woodcock.  Figs.  556,  558,  559.) 
American  Woodcock.  Little  Woodcock.  Lesser  Woodcock.  Woodiien.  Big- 
headed Snipe.  Blind  Snipe.  Whistling  Snipe.  Woodsnipe.  Night  Partridge. 
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Night-peck.  Bog-sucker.  Bog-bird.  Timberdoodle.  Hook  cm  pa  ke.  Shrups. 

Labrador  Twister.  Colors  above  harmoniously  blended  and  varied  black,  brown,  gray, 
and  russet;  below,  pale  warm  brown  of  variable  shade,  not  barred.  A dark  stripe  from  bill 
to  eye.  Crown  from  opposite  eye  with  black  and  light  bars ; along  inner  edges  of  wings 
a bluish-ashy  stripe;  lining  of  wings  rusty-brown;  quills  plain  fuscous;  tail  black,  spotted, 
and  tipped;  bill  brownish  flesh-color,  dusky  at  end;  feet  pale  reddish  flesh-color.  The 
Woodcock  is  10  or  11  inches  long,  and  16  or  17  in  extent;  wing  4.50-4.75;  bill  2.50- 
2.75;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.50;  and  weighs  usually  5,  6,  or  7 ounces.  The 
Woodhen,  as  some  prefer  to  call  her,  is  larger,  11  or  12  inches  long;  extent  17  or  18; 
wing  4.75-5.50 ; bill  2.75-3.00 ; some  good  fat  ones  up  to  8 or  9 oz.  in  weight.  Bogs, 
swamps,  wet  woodland  and  fields,  eastern  U.  S.  chiefly;  N.  into  southern  provinces  of  Canada; 
N.  W.  to  eastern  Manitoba;  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and 

even  Colorado,  but 
casual  or  rare  W.  of 
the  97th  meridian ; 
no  extralimital  record 
except  Bermuda ; mi- 
gratory, but  breeds 
throughout  its  range, 
most  commonly 
northerly;  winters 
chiefly  in  the  South. 
This  is  the  game  bird, 
after  all,  say  what  you 
please  of  Snipe,  Quail, 
or  Grouse  ! But  of 
increasing  scarcity  in 
many  parts  owiug  to 
its  persisteut  pursuit 
in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, together  with  the 

Fig.  550.  — American  Woodcock,  much  reduced.  (From  Lewis.)  winter  shoot  in  S ill  the 

South.  Eggs  usually  4,  more  rotund  than  those  of  most  small  Waders,  corresponding  to  the 
plump  form  of  the  bird,  averaging  1.50  X 1-18 ; a short  broad  one  1.40  X 1.20 : a long  narrow 
one  1.55  X 1-15 ; brownish  clay-color,  more  huffy  or  more  grayish,  with  numberless  chocolate- 
brown  surface- markings  and  stone-gray  shell-spots,  none  very  large  or  bold  ; size  and  intensity 
of  markings  generally  corresponding  to  depth  of  ground  color;  usually  laid  in  April,  often 
March,  earlier  in  the  South.  Woodcock  have  many  curious  actions  during  the  mating  season, 
as  their  nocturnal  “ song  ’’-flight.  The  young  are  sometimes  removed  from  danger  by  the 
parent  carrying  them  with  the  feet.  Very  erratic  and  capricious  in  its  movements — surprises 
are  always  in  order  for  the  cock-shooter,  until  he  learns  to  be  surprised  at  nothing  this  bird  does; 
which  is  never  safe  until  brought  to  table  on  toast,  with  his  insides  inside  and  his  bill  under  his 
wing  — poor  thing ! and  even  then  the  bill  is  likely  to  be  a surprise,  if  it  is  presented  in  a fash- 
ionable restaurant. 

SCO'LOPAX.  (Gr.  cnco\6na£,  skolopax,  Lat.  scoiopax,  name  of  this  very  bird.)  European 
Woodcock.  No  outer  primaries  shortened  or  peculiar,  1st  narrowed  somewhat  on  inner  web 
near  end ; 1st  and  2d  longest,  3d  little  shorter,  4th  much  shorter;  wings  long,  comparatively, 
point  of  wing  extending  beyond  inner  secondaries,  which  only  fold  about  to  end  of  5th  quill. 
Generic  characters,  excepting  those  of  wing,  much  as  in  Philohela  ; same  style  of  bill  and  feet 
and  configuration  of  body  and  head;  plumage  similarly  variegated  above,  but  below  barred 
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crosswise  throughout;  size  much  superior.  Of  all  Suipe-like  birds  of  this  country,  loosely 
called  “ Scolopax,”  this  straggler  from  Europe  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  is  strictly 
applicable. 

S.  rusti'cula.  (Lat.  rusticus,  a rustic;  rustieula,  a little  countryman;  wrongly  spelled  rus- 
ticola  by  Liumeus  and  the  A.  0.  U.)  European  Woodcock.  Cockbird  : Colors  above 
harmoniously  blended  and  varied  black,  brown,  chestnut,  and  yellowish-gray ; under  parts 
brownish-white,  regularly  wavy-barred  throughout  with  dark  brown.  A dusky  stripe  from 
bill  to  eye.  Top  and  back  of  head  brownish -black  and  brown,  divided  by  three  or  four  cross- 
bars of  browuish-white  and  brown.  Each  feather  of  upper  parts  chestnut  and  black,  iu  varie- 
gation, the  black  usually  forming  a large  subterminal  spot.  Yellowish-gray  tending  to  form  a 
scapular  stripe  on  each  side  of  back.  Quills  and  coverts  of  wing  blackish,  pretty  regularly 
varied  with  dark  chestnut  bars,  on  the  larger  quills  this  chestnut  paler  and  reduced  to  mar- 
ginal indentations;  outer  web  of  1st  primary  plain  whitish.  Upper  tail-coverts  rich  chestnut, 
little  varied  with  black,  with  pale  tips.  Tail-feathers  black,  with  angular  chestnut  indenta- 
tions of  outer  webs;  their  tips  gray  from  above,  viewed  from  below  glistening  silvery-white. 
Under  parts  brownish-white,  more  or  less  suffused  with  chestnut-brown  on  breast,  the  regular 
dusky  barring  only  giving  way  on  the  whitish  throat,  changing  to  lengthwise  streaks  on  under 
tail-coverts.  Hen  : Unmistakably  similar — substantially  the  same;  grayer  above,  much  of 
the  russet  mottling  of  $ replaced  by  hoary-gray.  A much  “ better  ” bird  than  our  Woodcock ; 
a third  larger;  weight  12-15  oz.  Over  a foot  long;  wing  7.00  inches  or  more;  tail  3.50;  bill 
not  much  longer  than  in  our  Woodcock;  tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  more.  I describe 
this  species  with  particularity,  and  sportsmen  who  get  a bird  of  this  sort  will  do  well  to  report 
the  fact  at  once.  It  was  formally  introduced  to  our  fauna  iu  the  original  edition  of  the  “ Key,” 
1872.  There  are  occasional  instances  of  its  capture  in  this  country,  and  it  is  entitled  to  a place 
as  a straggler  from  Europe,  of  which  country  it  is  the  common  Woodcock.  See  Lewis,  Amer. 
Sportsm.  ed.  of  1868,  p.  169,  footuote  (New  Jersey)  ; Lawrence,  Ann.  Lyc.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y. 
1866,  p.  292  (Rhode  Island  aud  New  Jersey)  ; Baird,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xli,  1866,  p.  25  (New- 
foundland) ; Coues,  Am.  Nat.  x,  1876,  p.  372  (Virginia). 

(§  2.  Snipes .) 

GALLINAGO.  (Lat.  gallina,  a hen,  whence  gallinago,  like  virago  from  vir .)  True  Snipe. 
Bill  much  longer  than  head,  perfectly  straight,  soft  to  end,  where  somewhat  widened,  grooved 
on  top,  vascular  and  sensitive,  in  dried  state  pitted ; lateral  grooves  running  more  than  half- 
way to  tip;  gape  narrow,  not  reaching  beyond  base  of  culinen.  Ear  under  eye.  Tibia;  feath- 
ered not  quite  to  the  joint.  Tarsus  a little  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; toes  perfectly 
free,  cleft  to  base,  slender,  and  not  fringed.  Wings  rather  short  and  rounded  (for  this  family), 
less  so  than  in  Scolopax  or  Philohela ; no  primaries  attenuate.  Tail  short,  rounded,  of 
uumerous  (in  our  species  normally  16)  feathers,  of  which  the  lateral  are  narrowed,  all  barred 
crosswise.  Sexes  alike;  seasonal  changes  of  plumage  not  pronounced.  Numerous  species  of 
all  countries;  one  Noith  American,  and  another  straggling  to  Greenland  and  Bermuda  from 
Europe;  a third  accidental  at  Hudson’s  Bay.  For  indications  of  them  all,  see  p.  799. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Tail-feathers  10 ; the  3 outer  pairs  mostly  white.  Straggler  only  in  N.  Am major 

Tail-feathers  14.  Straggler  only  in  N.  Am. 

Axillars  and  flanks  white,  incompletely  or  imperfectly  barred  with  blackish gallinago 

Tail-feathers  10 ; the  3 outer  pairs  not  mostly  white.  N.  Ain.  at  large. 

Axillars  and  flanks  fully  and  regularly  barred  with  white  and  blackish delicata 


G.  ma'jor.  (Lat.  major , greater,  i.  e.  than  the  common  European  G.  gallinago  or  G.  media.) 
Greater  Snipe.  Double  Snipe.  Closely  resembling  the  following  two  species ; but  easily 
distinguished  by  the  combination  of  16  rectrices,  of  which  the  three  lateral  pairs  are  narrow, 
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under  0.25  wide,  and  white,  together  with  broad  white  tips  of  the  median  wing-coverts. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  accidental  at  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  North  American  record  of  this 
species  has  been  overlooked  since  the  bird  was  described  by  Swainson  in  the  F.  B.  A.  ii.  1831, 
p.  501,  as  a new  species  under  the  name  of  Scolopax  leucurus,  from  Hudson’s  Bay:  the  tyt>e 
specimen  is  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  well-known  Gal- 
linago  major  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv,  1890,  p.  026  and  p.  631  see  Corns, 
Auk,  Apr.  1897,  p.  209.  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  105,  No.  [230.  1].  Strict 
application  of  the  law  of  priority  would  require  the  name  of  this  species  to  be  G.  media,  after 
Frisch,  1763;  Gerini,  1773;  and  Latii.  1787 ; but  it  would  be  a contradiction  in  terms  to 
impose  upon  the  “ Greater”  or  “ Double”  Snipe  the  designation  media. 

G.  gallina'go.  (Fig.  555.)  European  Snipe.  “ English  Snipe  ” proper.  In  size,  form, 
and  general  coloration  indistinguishable  from  the  next  described,  but  tail-feathers  normally 
only  14,  aud  the  lateral  ones  not  so  narrow  as  in  our  Snipe,  axillary  feathers  alim*t  entirely 


Fig.  5G0. — The  Snipe’s  family.  (From  “Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod.”  The  Century  Co.,  X.  Y.) 


white,  with  slight  and  sparse  dark  markings,  and  feathers  of  Hanks  and  sides  less  frequently 
and  less  regularly  barred  with  dark  gray.  Size  of  our  Snipe,  but  bill  averaging  lunger  — over 
2.75.  (In  the  lesser  European  Snipe,  Jack-Snipe,  or  Judeock,  Gallitiago  ( Limnocryptcs ) galli- 
nula,  the  sides  and  lining  of  wings  are  fully  barred  as  in  our  S.  dclicata,  but  the  tail-feathers 
are  12,  the  outer  ones  little  shorter  and  not  abruptly  narrower  than  the  rest.)  Europe  ; Only 
North  American  as  occurring  frequently  in  Greenland;  accidental  in  Bermuda.  ( G.  media  of 
2d— 4th  eds.  of  the  Ivey  : but  this  is  the  original  Scolopax  gallitiago  Linn.,  and  therefore  Galli- 
nago  gallitiago  by  A.  0.  U.  rules.) 

G.  delicata.  (Lat.  meaning  delicate  — not  in  poor  health,  but  dainty,  as  the  bird  is  when 
served  on  toast.  Figs.  557,  560,  561.)  American  Snipe.  Wilson’s  Snipe.  Com- 
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mom  Snipe.  “ English”  Snipe  (so  called).  Meadow  Snipe.  Marsh  Snipe.  Gutter- 
snipe. Jack-snipe.  Shad-bird.  Alewife-bird.  Shad-spirit.  Adult  £ 9 : Crown 
black,  with  a pale  ochrey  middle  stripe.  Upper  parts  brownish-black,  varied  with  bright  bay 
and  tawuy ; scapular  feathers  smoothly  and  evenly  edged  with  tawny  or  whitish,  forming  two 
lengthwise  stripes  on  each  side  when  wings  are  folded.  Quills  and  greater  coverts  blackish- 
brown,  usually  with  white  tips,  and  outer  web  of  first  primary  usually  white.  Lining  of  wings 
and  axillars  white,  fully  and  regularly  barred  with  black.  Rump  black,  tho  feathers  with 
white  tips.  Upper  tail-coverts  tawny  with  numerous  black  bars,  and  tail-feathers  black 
basal ly,  then  bright  chestnut,  with  a narrow  subterminal  black  bar,  their  tips  fading  to  whit- 
ish ; some  lateral  ones  white,  with  little  rufous  tiuge  and  several  instead  of  one  black  bar. 
Belly  white ; jugulum  and  fore-breast  light  brown  speckled  with  dusky  brown ; chin  nearly 
white;  sides  of  body  shaded  with  brown,  and  with  numerous  regular  dusky  bars  throughout ; 
crissum  more  or  less  rufous,  with  numerous  dusky  bars.  Bill  greenish-gray,  dusky  on  ter- 
minal third;  iris  brown;  feet  greenish-gray.  Length  of  $ 10.50-11.50;  extent  17.50-10.50 ; 
wing  4.75-5.25 ; bill  2.50  (more  or  less);  tail  2.25;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.50. 
9 averaging  smaller.  Weight  of  various  specimens  3 oz.  4 dr.  to  4 oz.  3 dr.  This  is  the 
genuine  Snipe,  of  all  the  birds  loosely  so  called ; 
its  name  of  “ English  ” Snipe  is  a misnomer,  as 
it  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  distinct  from 
any  European  species,  though  closely  resembling 
two  of  them  (G-  gallinago  and  G.  gallinula:  see 
above).  Its  commonest  name  with  sportsmen 
is  “Jack-snipe,”  which  is  well  enough  in  this 
country,  though  if  said  in  England  it  would  be 
understood  as  G.  gallinula.  In  our  species  the 
tail  is  normally  composed  of  16  feathers,  the  two 
lateral  of  which  on  each  side  are  abruptly  smaller, 
shorter,  and  much  narrower,  i-esembliug  under 
coverts  somewhat ; and  whole  sides  of  body  from 
breast  to  tail,  as  well  as  axillars  and  lining  of 
wings,  are  completely  and  regularly  barred,  as  is 
also  crissum.  Open  wet  places  of  North  America, 
at  large  ; migratory;  breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward,  but  chiefly  beyond  U.  S. ; S. 
into  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  in  winter,  though  many  remain  in  the  U.  S.  The 
general  habits  of  this  favorite  game-bird  are  too  well  known  to  require  remark.  Eggs  3-4, 
1.55  X 1.15,  moderately  pyriform,  grayish-olive,  with  more  or  less  brownish  shade;  markings 
bold  and  numerous,  most  so  on  the  larger  end,  of  varying  shades  of  umber-brown  ; usually  also 
sharp  scratchy  lines  of  black  ; shell-spots  not  very  noticeable.  Nest  a mere  depression  in  grass 
or  rnoss  of  the  bog;  chicks  mottled  with  white,  ashy,  ochrey,  and  dark  brown.  ( Scolopax 
wilsoni  Temm.  1826 ; G.  wilsoni  of  most  authors,  as  of  former  editions  of  the  Key ; G.  media 
wilsoni  Ridgw.  ; G.  ccelestis  wilsoni  Stej.  ; Scolopax  delicata  Ord.  ed.  Wils.  1825 ; G.  delicata 
A.  O.  U.  No.  230.) 

MACRORHAM'PHUS.  (Gr.  paKpot,  malcros,  long,  pdpcpo?,  hramphos,  beak.)  Web-toed 
Snipe.  Bill  as  in  Gallinago.  Wings  longer  and  more  pointed,  more  as  in  Tringa.  Tibke 
naked  below  for  a space  about  5 the  length  of  tarsus.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Anterior  toes  webbed  at  base;  webbing  most  extensive  between  middle  and  outer.  Tail 
doubly  emarginate,  of  only  12  feathers,  all  closely  and  regularly  barred.  Sexes  alike;  summer 
and  winter  plumages  different  (as  in  Sandpipers).  Thoroughly  snipe-like  in  bill,  but  other- 
wise like  long-legged  Sandpipers  — near  Micropalama,  for  example,  and  not  far  from  Limosa. 
Two  alleged  species,  or  a species  and  subspecies. 
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AnalytU  of  Macrorhamphut. 

Length  10.00  to  12.50;  extent  17.50-20.00;  wing  5.30-0.00,  average  5 70;  bill  2.00-3.00  ; tarsus  1.25-1.75,  average 
1.53;  middle  toe  without  claw  0.90-1.10,  average  1.00. 

Wing  5.25-5.90,  average  5.G5  ; bill  2.00-2.55,  average  2.30  ; tarsus,  average  1.35  ; middle  toe  alone,  average  0.95. 

In  Hummer : Belly  whitish  ; breast  and  Hides  speckled  with  du»ky yrUeu* 

Wing  5.40-G.00,  average  5.75 ; bill  2. 20-3.20,  average  2.80  ; tarsus,  average  1.00  ; middle  toe  alone,  average  1.00. 
In  summer : Belly  cinnamon-brown  ; breast  scantily  speckled  with  dusky  ; sides  barred  with  dusky 

g.  tcolopaccu* 

Measurements  of  nine  individuals,  which  I shot  out  of  one  flock  in  N.  Dakota,  Oct.  1,  1873,  formerly  supposed  to 
include  both  species,  and  to  show  their  perfect  gradation  in  size ; now  supposed  to  show  individual  variation  in 
M.  scolopaceus  alone. 


Total  length  . . 

. 10.25 

10.50 

11.00 

11.25 

11.50 

11  75 

11.90 

12.25 

12  50 

Extent  of  wings  . 

. 17.50 

18.00 

18.50 

19.25 

19.00 

19.50 

19.75 

20.25 

19.50 

Wing  .... 

. 5.40 

5.50 

5.  Go 

5.80 

5.75 

5.90 

0.00 

C.10 

5 85 

Whole  naked  leg  . 

. 3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

3.35 

4.00 

4.10 

4.00 

4.10 

4.15 

Bill 

. 2.20 

2.40 

2.50 

2.85 

2.90 

2.90 

2.95 

3.05 

3.25 

M.  gri'seus.  (Lat.  griseua,  gray.  Fig.  562.)  Red-breasted  Snipe  (summer).  Brown 
Snipe  (summer).  Gray  Snipe  (winter).  Robin  Snipe  (summer).  Quail  Snipe.  Brown- 
back  (summer).  Gray-back  (winter).  Driver.  Sea-pigeon.  Dowitchep.  or  Dowitch 
(i.  e.  Deutscher  or  Duitsch,  meaning  “ Dutch  ” or  “ German  ” Snipe,  as  distinguished  from 
“English  ’’  Snipe;  German  Snipe  was  the  name  of  it  in  former  years,  from  the  Dutch  tradi- 
tions of  New  York;  it  was  the  New  York  Godwit  of  some  books,  Scolopax  noreboracensis  of 
others.  G-  Trumbull  notes  also  the  spellings  Dowitchee  and  Doewitcii).  Adult  9 in 
summer:  Under  parts  rich  rusty-red,  paler  or  whitish  on  belly;  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides 


Fig.  5G2.  — Bill  of  Macrorhamphus  griseus,  nat.  size,  in  profile,  and  its  end  from  above.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


fully  speckled  with  dusky.  Axillars  and  lining  of  wings  white,  with  angular  dusky  markings. 
Wing-quills  fuscous,  shaft  of  1st  primary  white,  of  others  brown;  secondaries  conspicuously 
tipped  with  white.  Above,  black,  varied  everywhere  with  the  reddish  color  of  under  parts, 
and  on  back  and  scapulars  with  white;  lower  back  snowy- white,  very  conspicuous  in  flight ; 
rump  white  spotted  with  black.  Tail  and  its  upper  coverts  black,  closely  barred  with  white 
or  rufous.  A dusky  line  from  bill  to  eye.  Bill  and  feet  greenish -black.  In  winter:  Dark 
gray  above,  the  feathers  with  dusky  centres  and  pale  gray  or  whitish  edges ; lower  back  pure 
white;  superciliary  line  and  spot  on  under  eyelid  white;  below,  white,  jugulum,  fore-breast, 
and  sides  heavily  shaded  with  gray,  leaving  chin  whitish  ; flanks  and  crissum  with  wavy  dusky 
spots  or  bars.  (For  dimensions,  see  above.)  This  bird  is  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  eastern 
North  America,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  abounds  during  migration,  in  pro- 
portion of  1,000  to  1 of  the  next  variety.  This  is  the  official  declaration.  But  we  understand 
privately  among  ourselves,  that  it  is  simply  an  officiality,  for  the  bird  flies  where  it  pleases  in 
North  America,  to  say  nothing  of  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  England,  and  continental  Europe. 
Breeds  in  high  latitudes.  Among  shore  birds,  this  is  a great  favorite  with  gunners. 

VI  g.  scolopa'ceus.  (Lat.  scolopaceus , snipe-like.  Fig.  563.)  Western  Red-breasted 
Snipe.  Red-bellied  Snipe.  Western  Dowitcher.  White-tailed  Dowitcher. 
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Greater  Gray -back.  Greater  Long-beak  ; and  all  the  other  names  of  the  foregoing. 
Like  the  last;  more  highly  colored;  averaging  larger;  hill  especially  longer  (see  above). 
Weight  2 oz.  7 dr.  to  4 oz.  4 dr.  Entire  under  parts  rich  rusty-red,  including  belly ; throat 
and  breast  less  speckled,  sides  and  flanks  thickly  barred,  with  dusky.  Winter  and  immature 
specimens  indistinguishable  from  the  last,  excepting  those  surpassing  maximum  size  of  the 
latter.  N.  Am.  at  large,  supposed  to  be  rare  or  casual  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  representative  of  the  genus  in  the  West  — which  would  be  important  if  it  were  a fact. 
Like  the  last,  it  is  abundant ; migratory ; breeds  in  high  latitudes,  Alaska,  British  Columbia. 


Fig.  563.  — Western  Red-breasted  Snipe.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidse.) 


Females  of  both  are  larger  than  males.  Both  generally  fly  in  large  compact  flocks,  like  Sand- 
pipers and  shore-birds  generally,  rather  than  singly  or  in  wisps  like  true  Snipe  ; and  prefer 
shores  of  bays  and  estuaries,  instead  of  wet  meadows.  Eggs  of  this  bird  and  the  other  are  not 
peculiar  among  their  allies;  3-4  in  number;  1.55-1.75  X 1.10-1.15;  ground-color  as  in  Gcd- 
linago,  general  tone  and  style  of  markings  the  same.  The  A.  0.  U.  makes  this  a full  species. 
M.  scolopaceus,  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  No.  232. 

(§  3.  Sandpipers.) 

MICROPA'LAMA.  (Gr.  pi<p6s,  mikros,  small;  nakapq,  palame , a web.)  Stilt  Sand- 
pipers. Bill  much  as  in  the  last  genus,  but  shorter,  less  evidently  widened  at  end  and  not  so 
distinctly  furrowed  on  top,  sometimes  perceptibly  curved.  Wings  long,  pointed,  1st  primary 
longest,  rest  rapidly  graduated.  Tail  about  half  as  long  as  wing,  slightly  doubly-emargiuate. 
Legs  very  long;  tibiae  bare  an  inch;  tarsus  as  long  as  bill.  Feet  semipalmate ; front  toes 
connected  by  2 evident  basal  webs.  Plumage  resembling  that  of  Macrorhamplms  in  general 
character;  its  changes  the  same;  sexes  alike.  These  two  genera  are  perfect  links  between 
Snipe  and  Sandpipers.  One  species. 

M.  himan'topus.  (Gr.  ipavronovs,  himantopous , strap-legged.  Figs.  564,  565.)  Stilt 
Sandpiper.  Adult  £ 9 > in  summer:  Above,  blackish,  each  feather  edged  and  tipped  with 
white  and  tawny  or  bay,  which  on  scapulars  becomes  scalloped.  Auriculars  chestnut  ; a dusky 
line  from  bill  to  eye,  and  a light  reddish  superciliary  one  ; upper  tail-coverts  white  with  dusky 
bars.  Primaries  dusky  with  blackish  tips  ; tail-feathers  12,  ashy-gray,  their  edges  and  a cen- 
tral field  white;  under  parts  mixed  reddish,  black,  and  whitish,  in  streaks  on  jugulum,  else- 
where in  bars;  bill  and  feet  greenish-black.  Length  8.50-9.00;  extent  16.00-17.00;  wing 
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5.00-5.25;  tail  2.25;  hill  1.50-1.70;  tarsus  the  same;  middle  toe  aud  claw  1.00;  tibia  bare 
1.00.  Young,  and  adults  in  winter  : Ashy  gray  above,  with  or  without  traces  of  black  and  bay, 
the  feathers  usually  with  white  edging  ; line  over  eye  and  under  parts  white,  jugulum  and  sides 

suffused  with  color  of 
back,  and  streaked 
with  dusky ; legs  usu- 
ally pale  greenish- 
yellow.  Very  young 
birds,  before  acquiring 
their  first  winter  garb, 
are  dusky  above,  most 
of  the  feathers  there 
edged  with  pale  buff 
or  whitish,  the  upper 
tail-coverts  almost  en- 
tirely white.  The  full 
breeding  dress  is  of 
brief  duration  ; birds 

Fio.  5G4.  — Stilt  Sandpiper.  (From  Seebohm’s  Cliaradriidae.)  are  usuapv  ,(S])V 

white  from  September  to  April,  both  inclusive.  N.  Am.,  generally;  not  observed  W.  of  the 
Rocky  Mts. ; rare.  Breeds  in  high  latitudes ; migrates  to  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America  in  winter.  Nesting  not  peculiar;  eggs  3-4,  about  1.42  X 1.00,  pale  buff  or  grayish, 
with  usual  surface  spots  of  rich  dark  brown  and  neutral  tint  shell-markings. 

EREUNE'TES.  (Gr.  epcvwjTrjs,  ereunetes,  a searcher,  prober.)  Sf.mipalmated  Sand- 
pipers. Bill  normally  about  as  long  as  head,  straight,  quite  stout  for  this  family,  both  man- 
dibles deeply  grooved  to  the  ex- 
panded vascular  and  sensitive 
tip.  Wings  long,  pointed ; sec- 
ondaries obliquely  incised.  Tail 
moderate,  doubly  - emarginate, 
with  pointed  and  projecting  cen- 
tral feathers.  Tarsus  rather 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw, 
about  equal  to  the  normal  bill  in 
length.  Bare  portion  of  tibia; 
jj  as  loug  as  tarsus.  Toes  con- 
nected by  2 broad  basal  webs, 
and  broadly  margined.  A true 
Sandpiper,  distinguished  from 
Actodromas  by  semipalmate 
feet  (fig.  48) ; from  Micropa- 
lama,  which  is  similarly  Fiq.  5G5.  — Stilt  Sandpiper,  in  breeding  dress,  reduced.  (From  Knttall, 

webbed,  by  shortness  of  bill  after  Swains.) 

and  feet.  Very  small;  sexes  alike;  summer  and  winter  plumages  different. 

E.  pusil'lus.  (Lat.  pusillus,  puerile,  petty.  Fig.  5(50.)  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. 
Peep.  Bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  its  claw,  about  equal  to  each  other,  an  inch  or 
less  long,  but  bill  very  variable,  — 0.(»(>— 0.8~,  averaging  0.75  £ , 0.85  $;  feet  semipalmate, 
with  two  evident  webs;  length  5.50-6.50;  extent  about  11.75;  wing  3.25-3.75;  tail 
doubly  emarginate,  central  feathers  projecting.  Adult  (?  9 , in  summer : Above,  varie- 
gated with  black,  pale  bay,  aud  ashy  or  white,  each  feather  with  a black  field,  reddish 
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edge,  and  whitish  tip;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  except  lateral  ones,  blackish.  Tail- 
feathers  ashy-gray,  the  central  darker ; primaries  dusky,  shaft  of  1st  white.  A dusky  liue 
from  bill  to  eye,  and  a white  superciliary  line.  Below,  pure  white,  usually  rufesceut  on  breast, 
aud  with  more  or  less  dusky 
speckling  on  jugulum  and 
breast.  In  winter : -Upper 
parts  mostly  plain  ashy- 
gray  ; specks  beneath  faint 
or  obsolete.  Young  in  July 
and  August  have  scarcely 
auy  traces  of  spots  beneath, 
being  there  almost  eutirely 
white,  with  a light  buff 
wash  across  breast ; there 
is  also  more  white  edging  of 
feathers  of  upper  parts;  but 
in  any  plumage  and  under 
any  variatiou,  the  species  is 


Fio.  5G6.  — Peep.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidae.) 


known  by  its  small  size  and  semipalmate  feet.  North  America;  an  abundant  and  well-known 
little  bird,  thronging  our  beaches  during  migrations,  which  extend  S.  from  the  Gulf  States  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  only  known  to  breed  in  high  latitudes,  from  Labra- 
dor to  Alaska,  though  it  commonly  appears  in  the  U.  S.  in  August,  and  may  sometimes  be 
seen  iu  other  summer  months.  The  size,  general  appearance,  and  changes  of  plumage  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  Actodromas  minutilla,  and  the  habits  of  these  two  birds  are  very 
similar.  Eggs  3-4,  1.22  X 0.84,  of  usual  shape;  ground  from  clay-color  (usual)  to  grayish 
or  greenish-drab  or  decidedly  olivaceous,  usually  boldly  spotted  and  splashed  with  umber 
or  chocolate  brown,  massed  at  larger  end;  sometimes  more  uniformly  spotted  iu  smaller 
pattern. 

E.  p.  occidenta'lis ? (Lat.  occidentals,  western.)  Western  Semipalmated  Sandpiper. 
Ascribed  to  western  North  America,  but  also  said  to  be  “frequent”  or  “plentiful”  on  the 
Atlantic  coast ! The  extreme  variation  in  length  of  bill  in  the  genus  Ereunetes  is  from  0.50 
to  1.25.  In  occidentals  as  alleged  the  bill  ranges  £ 0.85-0.95,  average  0.88,  9 1-00-1.15, 
average  1.05;  the  average  of  the  $ being  thus  over  the  extreme  of  the  same  sex  of  pusillus 

proper,  and  the  minimum  of  the  $ occidentals  equal- 
ling the  average  of  ? pusillus.  We  also  observe  in 
occidentals  a tendency  to  richer  rusty  or  chestnut 
and  black  coloration  on  the  back,  and  heavier  black 
streaks  on  the  breast,  sometimes  forming  arrow- 
heads which  reach  along  the  sides  of  the  belly.  E. 
p.  occidentals ? “an  alleged  variety,  probably  un- 
tenable ” of  former  eds.  of  the  Key.  A full  species 
in  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  E.  occidentals,  No.  247. 
EURYNORH  YN'CHUS.  (Gr.  tipuro,  euruno,  I 
dilate ; puy^ov,  hrugchos,  beak.  Fig.  567.)  Spoon- 
billed Sandpiper.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head, 
being  about  as  wide  as  long,  lozenge-shaped,  with 
distal  angle  well  marked,  lateral  angles  rounded  off,  proximal  one  of  course  running  into  rest 
of  bill ; both  mandibles  share  this  extraordinary  dilation  to  about  equal  extent.  The  expan- 
sion is  remarkably  vascular,  doubtless  changes  somewhat  in  drying,  and  may  not  be  quite  alike 
in  different  specimens.  Excepting  this  prodigy  of  a bill,  the  characters  are  those  of  ordinary 


Fio.  567.  — Spoon-billed  Sandpiper, 
bohm’s  Charadriidae.) 

straight,  spatulate  at  end,  the 


(From  See- 


“ spoon  ” 
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Sandpipers,  especially  small  species  of  Actodromas.  Toes  entirely  free;  hind  toe  extremely 
small ; middle  toe  and  claw  a little  shorter  than  tarsus.  One  species.  (See  Harting,  Ibis, 
1869,  pp.  426-434;  figured  also  in  Newton’s  Diet.  1894,  p.  8 IT) 

E.  pygmse'us.  (Lat.  pygmanis,  dwarf.  Figs.  568,  569.)  Spoon-hilled  Sandpiper. 
Spatiiebill.  Adult  9 , in  breeding  plumage:  General  appearance  of  a Stint  (as  Actodromas 
minutilla,  for  example),  and  size  little  greater.  Coloration  of  upper  parts  almost  exactly  as  in 

the  species  just  named,  the  feathers  being  black, 
with  indented  light  chestnut-red  edgings,  and 
mostly  grayish-white  tips ; crown  simply  streaked 
with  reddish  and  black.  Under  parts  white; 
whole  throat,  breast,  and  sides  of  neck  overlaid 
with  bright  chestnut  (as  in  a highly  plumaged 
(From  See-  Sanderling) ; breast  behind  this  colored  area,  and 
sides  of  body,  spotted  with  dusky.  Primaries 
plain  dusky,  with  blackish  outer  webs  and  ends,  aud  mostly  white  shafts;  secondaries  mostly 
white  from  the  base;  greater  coverts  white-tipped.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Length  about 
6.00;  wing  3.90;  tail  (almost  gone),  probably  1.75;  tarsus  0.90  ; middle  toe  and  claw  0.80;  bill 
0.90,  the  spoon  0.45  wide ; this  singular  instrument  probably  acting  as  a sifter  or  strainer  rather 
than  as  a shovel,  in  dabbling  in  soft  mire.  (Described  from  No.  92,281,  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst., 
Plover  Bay,  E.  Siberia,  June  26,  1881,  E.  W.  Nelson,  figured  in  colors  in  Nelson’s  Birds  of 


Fiq.  568.  — Spoon-billed  Sandpiper, 
bohm’s  Charadriidm.) 


Fiq.  5G9.  — Spoon-bill  Sandpiper.  (From  “North  American  Shore  Birds,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


Bering  Sea,  etc.,  “Voyage  of  the  Corwin,”  Washington,  4to,  1883,  pi.  opp.  p.  87;  see  also 
Nelson’s  Alaska,  1887,  p.  112.  Ouly  one  other  specimen  in  this  plumage  was  known  to  exist 
in  1884,  being  that  figured  in  Ibis,  1869,  p.  426,  pi.  12  ; see  also  Harting,  P.  Z.  S-  1871,  p.  Ill, 
for  the  origiuiil  North  American  record  of  this  specimen,  in  the  Barrow  collection,  taken  in 
summer  of  1849  by  Captain  Moore  of  the  ship  “Plover,”  on  Choris  Peninsula,  Kotzebue 
Sound,  Alaska.)  “Winter  plumage:  Forehead,  cheeks,  and  eutire  under  parts  white;  upper 
parts  (except  forehead)  dusky,  the  feathers  margined  with  pale  grayish.  Young:  Back  and 
scapulars  dusky,  the  feathers  bordered  terminally  with  dull  whitish,  these  borders  becoming 
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rusty  on  anterior  portion  of  back  and  scapulars ; wing-coverts  dusky  centrally,  with  still  darker 
shaft-streaks,  and  margined  with  brownish-gray,  the  greater  tipped  with  white ; top  of  head 
dull  grayish,  spotted  with  dusky,  the  feathers  edged  with  rusty ; rest  of  head,  neck  (except 
behind),  and  lower  parts  white,  clouded  with  light  grayish-brown,  aud  suffused  with  dull 
huffy  anteriorly”  (Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  160).  Some  specimens  are  smaller  than  the 
above;  wing  down  to  3.35;  culmen  and  tarsus  each  0.80.  Asia,  especially  India,  breeding 
on  the  eastern  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia,  and  also  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska.  At  the  time 
I wrote  the  2d  edition  of  the  Key  (1884),  as  then  stated,  only  some  25-30  specimens  were 
known,  mostly  from  India,  and  there  was  scarcely  another  specimen  in  this  country  than  the 
adult  9 I described  as  above ; others  have  since  been  taken,  hut  the  bird  is  still  a rare  one 
in  collections. 

ACTODRO'JIAS.  (Gr.  akte,  the  seashore;  Spogdr,  dromas,  running.)  Pectoral 

Sandpipers.  Spotty-tiiroat  Sandpipers.  Bill  about  equal  to  head  or  tarsus,  short, 
straight,  very  slender,  somewhat  compressed,  tip  puuetulate,  scarcely  expanded,  acute.  Grooves 
on  both  mandibles  very  deep,  and  extending  nearly  to  tip.  Nostrils  situated  very  near  base  of 
bill.  Feathers  extending  on  lower  mandible  much  beyond  those  on  upper,  and  half  as  far  as 
those  between  rami.  Wings  long,  pointed  ; 1st  primary  usually  longest ; tertials  long,  slender, 
flowing.  Tail  rather  long,  deeply  doubly-emarginate  (in  one  species  cuneate),  central  feath- 
ers much  projecting ; upper  tail-coverts  moderately  long.  Tibia  bare  for  more  than  half  leugth 
of  tarsus  ; the  feathers  very  short,  making  the  exposed  portion  nearly  as  great.  Tarsus  about 
equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Toes  long,  slender,  very  narrowly  margined,  entirely  free  at  base. 
A group  of  several  species,  including  the  smallest  representatives  of  the  family,  agreeing  in 
form  and  also  in  having  the  jugulum  and  fore-breast  streaked  or  spotted,  usually  also  with  a 
brownish  or  ashy  suffusion.  Reduced  to  a subgenus  of  Tringa  in  A.  0.  U.  Lists.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this ; but  practically  it  makes  no  difference,  and  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  make  no  change  from  former  editions  of  the  Key  among  the  genera  of  Sandpipers. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Tail  graduated,  with  acuminate  feathers. 

Jugulum  ruddy  brown,  with  very  small  sharp  dark  streaks.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  rump  with  black  central 

field.  (Alaska  only  in  N.  Am. ) acuminata 

Tail  not  graduated  ; its  feathers,  except  central  pair,  not  acuminate. 

Jugulum  with  brownish  or  ashy  suffusion,  thickly  streaked.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  rump  with  black  central 
field. 

Largest ; length  9.00  ; wing  5.25.  Crown  much  darker  than  hind  neck,  the  transition  abrupt.  Chin  im- 
maculate. Edgings  of  feathers  on  upper  parts  light  chestnut-red,  not  making  indentations  toward  the 
shaft.  Suffusion  on  jugulum  very  deep,  the  darker  streaks  narrow,  distinct.  Bill  and  feet  dusky- 
green  . . maculata 

Medium;  length  7.25;  wing  4.80.  Crown  not  conspicuously  darker  than  hind  neck.  Edgings  of  feathers 
on  upper  parts  light  reddish-yellow,  scarcely  brighter  on  scapulars,  making  indentations  toward  shaft. 
Suffusion  on  jugulum  very  light,  the  darker  markings  rounded,  somewhat  obsolete.  Bill  and  feet  black. 

bairdi 

Smallest ; a miniature  of  the  preceding  ; length  5.75  ; wing  3.40.  Edges  of  feathers  chestnut-red,  usually 
more  or  less  indented,  their  tips  lighter.  Bill  black  ; legs  dusky-green  ; bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with 

claw,  each,  about  0.75 minutilla 

Very  small,  like  the  last ; bill  about  0.75 : tarsus  0.85-0.90,  and  middle  toe  with  claw  rather  longer  still 


damascensis 

Jugulum  with  little  or  no  brownish  or  ashy  suffusion.  Upper  tail-coverts  white. 

Medium;  length  7.50  ; wing  4.80.  Jugulum  thickly  streaked  with  narrow  dark  lines.  Upper  tail-coverts 

immaculate,  except  outermost.  Central  tail-feathers  nearly  black fusicollis 

Large;  length  9.50;  wing  5.75.  Jugulum  thinly  marked  with  oval  spots  or  Btreaks.  Upper  tail-coverts 
with  dark  arrow-heads.  Central  tail-feathers  scarcely  darker  than  lateral ? cooperi 


A.  minu'tilla.  (Lat.  minutilla,  very  minute  ; dim.  of  minutus,  small.  Fig.  570.)  Ameri- 
can Stint.  Wilson’s  Stint.  Least  Sandpiper.  Peep.  Smallest  of  Sandpipers ; length 
5.50-6.00;  extent  about  1 1 .00 ; wing  3.25-3.50  ; tail  2.00  or  less;  bill,  tarsus,  aud  middle  toe 
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with  daw.  about 0.75 ; bill  exceptionally  up  to 0.90.  Bill  black;  legs  dusky-greenish.  Upper 
parts  in  summer  with  feathers  blackish  centrally,  edged  with  bright  bay  and  tipped  with  ashy 
or  white ; in  winter,  in  general  simply  ashy.  Quills  blackish,  secondaries  and  greater  coverts 
tipped  with  white.  Tail-feathers  gray  with  whitish  edges,  central  ones  blackish,  usually 

with  reddish  edges.  Hump 
blackish.  Crown  not  con- 
spicuously different  from 
hind  neck ; an  indistinct 
whitish  line  over  eye,  and 
dusky  one  from  eye  to  bilL 
Chestnut  edgings  of  scapu- 
lars usually  scalloped.  Be- 
low, white;  jugulum  and 
sides  of  body  for  some  dis- 
tance with  ashy  or  brownish 
suffusion,  thickly  spotted 
and  streaked  with  dusky. 
Young  with  breast  faintly 
streaked  as  in  winter  adults. 
This  species  and  E.pusiUus 
are  usually  confounded  under 
the  common  name  of  “sand- 
peeps,”  or  “peeps,”  and  look  much  alike;  but  a glance  at  the  toes  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them.  North,  Central,  and  S.  Am.  and  West  Indies;  very  abundant  during  migrations;  acci- 
dental in  Europe.  Breeds  from  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  aud  Assiniboia  to  high  latitudes,  returning 
to  U.  S.  in  July  and  August;  wintering  S.  from  Gulf  States  and  California.  Eggs  3-4,  1.15 
X 0.80,  of  usual  shades  of  pale  brownish  or  grayish  buff,  marked  in  variable  pattern  with 
dark,  rich,  reddish-brown  surface-spots  and  dots,  and  others  of  neutral  tint  in  the  shell. 

A.  damascen'sis.  (Gr.  AapaarK.fi.v6s,  Damaskenos , Lat.  Damascenus,  of  Damascus,  capital  of 
Syria,  in  Hebrew  Dameseq,  in  Arabic  Damesliq,  whence  it  is  evident  that  s should  appear  in 
the  name;  compare  damask,  damaskeen , and  other  words  of  the  same  origin.)  Damascene 
Sandpiper.  Long-toed  Stint.  Middendorff’s  Stint.  Resembling  the  last  somewhat 
in  coloration,  and  of  about  the  same  size.  Shaft  of  only  first  primary  white ; lateral  tail-feathers 
gray ; feet  brown.  Middle  toe  and  claw  longer  than  tarsus  or  culmeu  ; tips  of  outstretched  toes 
reaching  beyond  end  of  tail ; points  of  folded  wings  uot  reaching  to  eud  of  tail : four  outer  pairs  of 
rectrices  of  equal  lengths.  Length  5.75;  wiug3.50;  bill  0.75:  tarsus  0.8541.90;  middle  toe  aud 
claw  0.90-0.95.  An  Asiatic  stint,  which  was  taken  on  Otter  Island  in  Behring’s  Sea,  June  8, 
1885.  Totanus  damacensis,  Horsfield,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xiii,  1821,  p.  129;  Tringa  dama- 
censis  Swiniioe,  Ibis,  Oct.  1803,  p.  413;  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  316;  Eidgw.  Auk,  April,  1886, 
p.  275;  Man.  1887,  p.  158  ; Actodromas  damacensis  Stej.  Expl.  Kamtschatka,  1885,  p.  116; 
Tringa  damascensis,  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  886;  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  Tringa  ( Acto- 
dromas) damacensis,  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  89,  No.  [242.1.];  Tringa  subminuta 
Middendorff,  Reise,  ii,  1853,  p.  222,  and  of  most  authors. 

A.  bair'di.  (To  S.  F.  Baird.)  Baird’s  Sandpiper.  Form  and  proportions  typical  of  the 
genus.  Bill  small,  slender,  rather  shorter  than  the  head,  equal  to  the  tarsus,  the  tip  scarcely 
expanded,  its  point  very  acute.  Grooves  iu  both  mandibles  very  long  and  deep,  that  of  the 
lower  very  narrow.  Feathers  extending  on  side  of  lower  mandible  much  farther  than  those 
on  upper,  about  half  as  far  as  those  between  rami.  Wings  long;  1st  and  2d  primaries  about 
equal,  but  varying,  3d  much  shorter;  inner  secondaries  long,  slender,  flowing.  Tail  rather 
long,  but  slightly  doubly-emarginate,  central  feathers  rounded,  projecting  but  little.  Toes 


Fig.  570.  — Little  Stint.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidie.) 
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long,  slender,  slightly  margined,  middle  with  its  claw  about  equal  to  tarsus.  Adult  $ 9 , in 
breeding  plumage : Entire  upper  parts  very  dark  browuish-black,  deeper  on  rump  and  lighter 
on  neck  behind,  feathers  bordered  and  tipped  with  light  reddish-yellow ; on  scapulars  the  tips 
broader  and  nearly  pure  white,  and  the  margins  brighter,  making  several  deep  indentations 
toward  shaft.  Upper  cail-coverts  long,  extending  to  within  0.50  of  tips  of  central  tail-feathers, 
fuscous  (sometimes  bull'- tipped),  except  outer  series,  which  are  white  with  dusky  markings. 
Central  tail-feathers  brownish-black,  rest  successively  lighter,  and  all  with  a narrow  border 
of  white.  Jugulum  with  a very  decided  light  brownish  suffusion,  with  rounded  obsolete  spots 
and  streaks  of  dusky.  Throat  and  under  parts  generally  white,  immaculate.  Bill,  legs,  and 
feet  black.  Young  in  August:  Dimensions  and  proportions  as  in  adult.  Upper  parts  a nearly 
uniform  light  ashy-brown,  deeper  on  rump,  each  feather  with  a central  dark  field  and  with  a 
light  edge,  these  whitish  edgings  usually  conspicuous.  Traces  of  the  brownish -black  of  the 
adult  on  scapulars.  Breast  and  jugulum  with  the  suffusion  very  light  reddish-brown,  the 
streaks  sparse  and  very  indistinct.  Length  7.00-7.50;  extent  15.25-16.50  ; wing  4.50-4.80 ; 
tail  2.25;  bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  claw,  about  0.87.  Colors  much  as  in  minutilla; 
edgings  of  upper  plumage  rather  tawny  than  chestnut;  jugular  suffusion  pale,  rather  fulvous, 
the  streaks  small  and  sparse,  sometimes  almost  obsolete.  Size  of  fuscicollis , but  not  easy  to 
confound  with  that  white-rumped  species.  N.  and  S.  Am. ; a few  records  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  common  in  the  interior;  the  most  abundant  small  Sandpiper  in 
some  parts  of  the  West,  during  migrations ; S.  in  winter  to  Peru  and  Chili.  Breeds  in  Arctic 
and  subarctic  regions,  Alaska,  Barren  Grounds,  etc.  Eggs  3-4,  1.30  X 0.92,  clay-colored, 
grayer  or  more  buffy  in  different  specimens,  spotted  with  rich  umber  and  chocolate-browns  of 
varying  shades ; in  some  cases  the  markings  fine  and  innumerable,  in  others  massed  at  the 
greater  end,  sometimes  with  black  tracery  also  ; pale  shell-spots  usually  evident.  June,  July. 
A.  macula'ta.  (Lat.  metadata,  spotted.)  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Grass-snipe.  Jack- 
snipe.  Grass-bird.  Meadow  Snipe.  Cow-snipe.  Brown-back.  Brownie.  Dowitch. 
Triddler.  Hay-bird.  Fat-bird.  Short-neck.  Squat-snipe.  Squatter.  “Creaker” 
or  Krieker  (i.  e.  German  Kriecher,  one  who  squats,  crouches,  or  cringes.)  Bill  a little  longer 
than  head,  moderately  stout,  straight  or  very  lightly  decurved,  the  tip  more  expanded  and 
punctulate  than  in  type  of  the  genus.  Grooves  in  both  mandibles  long  and  deep.  Wings 
long,  pointed,  1st  primary  decidedly  longest;  inner  secondaries  very  long,  narrow,  and  flow- 
ing. Tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe,  both  about  equal  to  bill.  Tail  rather  long,  deeply  doubly- 
eraarginate,  central  feathers  pointed  and  greatly  projecting.  Adult  $ 9 in  spring : An 
ill-defined  white  line  over  eye,  and  a more  distiuct  one  of  dusky  between  eye  and  bill.  Crown 
streaked  with  brownish-black  and  light  chestnut,  conspicuously  different  from  neck  behind, 
which  is  streaked  with  dusky  and  light  ochreous.  Upper  parts  generally  brownish-black, 
every  feather  edged  with  ashy  or  dark  chestnut-red,  brightest  on  scapulars,  tips  usually  lighter, 
and  margins  never  making  deep  indentations  toward  shaft.  Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
black,  buff-tipped  ; outer  series  of  the  latter  white,  with  sagittate  spots  of  dusky.  Primaries 
deep  dusky,  almost  black,  the  shaft  of  the  first  white,  of  the  others  brown.  Secondaries  aud 
greater  coverts  dusky,  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Lesser  coverts  dusky,  fading  into  light 
grayish-ash  on  edges.  Central  tail-feathers  brownish -black,  lighter  on  edges,  the  lateral  light 
ashy,  margined  with  white.  Jugulum  and  breast  with  a heavy  wash  of  ashy-brown,  and  with 
numerous  well-defined  streaks  of  dusky ; the  suffusion  extending  on  sides  under  wings  to 
some  distance,  where  the  dusky  streaks  are  mostly  shaft-lines.  Chin,  upper  throat,  and  under 
parts  generally,  white,  immaculate.  Bill  and  feet  dusky-greenish.  Young  in  September : 
Edges  of  feathers  of  upper  parts  generally,  and  of  inner  secondaries  and  central  tail-feathers, 
light  bright  chestnut,  and  the  tips  pure  white.  Lesser  wing-coverts  broadly  edged  and  tipped 
with  light  ferruginous.  Suffusion  on  breast  and  jugulum  with  a yellowish  ochreous  tinge  not 
seen  in  adult,  and  streaks  less  distinct.  Other  parts  as  in  adult.  Not  known  to  have  a plain 
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ashy  and  white  winter  plumage  like  most  Sandpipers.  Length  9.00-9.50  inches;  extent 
16.50-18.00;  wing  (average)  5.25;  bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  claw  about  1.10;  notably 
larger  than  9 ; $ wing  nearly  fir  about  5.50 ; bill  and  tarsus  1 • 10 ; 9 wing  scarcely  5.00 ; bill 
and  tarsus  about  1.05.  Three  Americas,  West  Indies,  Greenland,  Hawaii,  and  Europe;  thus 
of  wide  and  general  dispersion  ; in  U.  S.  during  migrations,  when  abundant  in  wet  grassy  mead- 
ows and  muddy  flats.  More  common  east  than  west.  It  goes  very  far  X.,  quite  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  breeds  only  in  high  latitudes ; eggs  3-4,  only  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  two 
preceding  species  by  their  superior  size,  about  1.45  X 1 .00.  In  some  respects  of  habit  it  is  quite 
snipe-like;  it  never  flocks  on  beaches  with  the  smaller  Sandpipers,  and  it  has  at  times  a way- 
ward towering  flight,  like  that  of  a Snipe.  During  amours,  this  Sandpiper  has  the  power  of 
inflating  the  throat  to  a wonderful  extent,  forming  a swelling  which  hangs  like  a great  goitre 
upon  the  breast  (see  E.  Adams,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  130;  Nelson,  Auk,  1884,  p.  218,  and  bis 
Alaska,  1887,  pi.  8).  This  action  recalls  that  of  Pouter-pigeons,  and  the  appearance  is  that 
of  the  $ Huff  uuder  similar  excitement.  At  such  times  it  utters  a resonant  musical  note. 
“Pectoral  Sandpiper”  is  a book-name,  seldom  spoken,  the  bird  being  better  known  as  the 
“ Grass-snipe,”  and  “Jack-snipe”  ; but  both  these  names  are  objectionable,  as  it  is  not  a Snipe ; 
and  “Jack-snipe”  moreover,  is  the  proper  name  of  an  English  species  of  Gallinago  ( G . gal- 
linula ) not  found  in  this  country,  where  G.  delicata  commonly  takes  the  same  designation. 

A.  fuscicol'lis.  (Lat.  fuscus,  fuscous,  dusky;  collum,  the  neck.)  White-rumped  Sand- 
piper. Bonaparte’s  Sandpiper.  Bill  quite  stout,  moderately  long,  equal  to  head  or 
tarsus,  tips  somewhat  expanded.  Grooves  on  both  mandibles  long  and  deep.  Feathers  ex- 
tending on  lower  mandible  but  little  beyond  those  on  upper.  Wings  long,  pointed,  1st  pri- 
mary decidedly  longest;  inner  secondaries  loug,  narrow,  and  flowing.  Tail  moderate,  quite 
deeply  doubly  einarginate,  central  feathers  somewhat  pointed  and  considerably  projecting. 
Tarsus  rather  longer  than  middle  toe.  Toes  long,  slender,  and  slightly  margined.  Crown 
and  upper  parts  generally  light  brownish-ash,  each  feather  with  a large  field  of  dusky  toward 
its  end,  and  on  crown  and  middle  of  back  edged  with  light  yellowish-red,  deepening  into  bright 
sienna  on  scapulars.  Superciliary  stripe  white.  Lesser  wing-coverts  dark  brownish-ash,  fad- 
ing into  light  ashy  on  edges,  and  with  shaft-lines  of  blackish.  Secondaries  aud  greater  coverts 
light  grayish-ash,  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Inner  secondaries  very  dark  brownish-ash, 
fading  into  light  ashy  on  edges.  Primaries  deep  dusky,  their  shafts  white  iu  central  portions, 
and  innermost  edged  with  white.  Rump  brownish-black  with  ashy  margins.  Upper  tail- 
coverts  white,  their  outer  series  with  sagittate  spots  of  dusky.  Central  tail-feathers  brownish- 
black,  the  rest  very  light  grayish-ash,  broadly  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Jugulum  aud 
breast  with  a scarcely  appreciable  wash  of  light  ashy,  with  numerous,  distinct,  liuear-olilong 
streaks  of  dusky  brown  ; these  extend  as  minute  dots  nearly  or  quite  to  the  bill,  aud  as  narrow 
shaft-lines  along  sides  to  vent.  Rest  of  uuder  parts  white,  immaculate.  Lower  mandible  flesh- 
colored  for  half  its  length ; rest  of  bill,  with  legs  aud  feet,  black.  Length  7.50 ; exteut  15.00 ; 
wing  4.90;  bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  claw,  rather  less  than  1.00.  Young  iu  August: 
Upper  parts  nearly  uniform  dark  ash,  the  black  of  the  adults  showing  at  intervals,  but  princi- 
pally on  scapulars,  where  also  reddish  margins  of  the  feathers  appear.  Jugulum  and  sides 
under  the  wings  with  an  ashy  suffusion,  more  conspicuous  than  iu  the  adult,  but  much  more 
restricted,  and  the  streaks  more  obsolete  aud  indistinct.  Central  pair  of  upper  tail-coverts 
usually  dusky.  Other  parts  as  in  the  adult.  North  and  South  America ; Greenland;  Europe. 
Breeds  from  Labrador  northward;  Barren  Grounds;  migratory  through  the  U.  S.  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mts. ; a common  beach  bird.  Eggs  1.35  X 0.95,  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  A. 
bairdi.  (A.  bonapartii  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key;  antedated  by  T.  fuscicoUis  Vieill.  1819.) 
A.  coo'peri  ? (To  Win.  Cooper.)  Cooper’s  Sandpiper.  Bill  considerably  longer  than 
head,  exceeding  tarsus,  straight,  rather  stout,  tip  scarcely  expanded.  Feathers  extending  on 
side  of  lower  inaudible  scarcely  farther  than  those  on  upper.  Wings  long,  pointed,  first  pri- 
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mary  decidedly  longest;  inner  secondaries  moderately  long  and  rather  slender.  Tail  moderate, 
slightly  but  decidedly  doubly  emarginate,  central  feathers  projecting.  Tarsus  rather  longer 
than  middle  toe;  tibia  bare  for  half  the  length  of  tarsus;  toes  all  long,  slender,  and  slightly 
margined.  Adult  in  spring:  Upper  parts  a nearly  uniform  light  grayish-ash,  each  feather 
with  a central  brownish-black  field,  deepening  into  pure  black  on  scapulars,  where  also  the 
edgings  of  some  feathers  have  a reddish  tinge.  Long  inner  secondaries  sooty-brown,  fading 
into  light  ashy  on  the  edges.  Secondaries  and  greater  coverts  dark  grayish-ash,  edged  and 
broadly  tipped  with  white.  Primaries  deep  dusky,  almost  black  on  outer  vanes  and  at  tips, 
the  innermost  edged  with  white ; shafts  of  all  brown  at  base  and  black  at  tip,  the  central  por- 
tion white.  Upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  sagittate  spots  of  dusky.  Tail-feathers  ashy-brown, 
the  central  pair  darkest.  Under  parts  white;  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides  of  neck  with  a slight 
reddish  tinge,  and,  together  with  sides,  with  numerous  streaks  and  oval  spots  of  dusky,  which 
become  large  and  V-shaped  on  flanks.  Length  9.50;  wing  5.75;  tail  2.75;  bill  1.25;  tarsus 
1.12.  Long  Island,  May  24,  1833;  only  one  specimen  known,  still  extant  in  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
It  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  be  a good  species  or  an  unusual  state  of  T.  canutus  or  A.  met- 
adata ; A.  0.  U.  removes  it  to  the  Hypothetical  List,  No.  11. 

A.  acumina  ta.  (Lat.  acuminata,  acuminate.)  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper.  A large  species, 
of  the  size  aud  with  somewhat  the  general  aspect  of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Tail  graduated, 
almost  cuneate,  all  the  feathers  more  or  less  acuminate,  the  projecting  middle  pair  particularly 
so.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head  ; tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw ; toes  perfectly  free.  Crown 
bright  chestnut,  streaked  with  black,  bounded  by  decided  whitish  superciliary  lines ; different 
from  hind  neck.  Upper  parts  with  pattern  of  coloration  of  those  of  maculata,  the  feathers  being 
black,  with  bright  chestnut  edges,  and  many  of  them  also  with  whitish  tips,  the  edgings  not 
making  scallops,  and  particularly  straight  and  firm  on  the  long  inner  secondaries.  Central 
field  of  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  black,  scarcely  or  not  varied  with  reddish  tips  of  the  feath- 
ers, the  sides  of  this  area  white  with  dusky  touches.  Tail-feathers  dusky,  the  middle  ones 
darker  or  black,  all  firmly  rimmed  about  with  chestnut,  buff,  or  whitish  edging.  Primaries 
blackish,  their  shafts  mostly  white;  secondaries  dusky,  successively  acquiring  white  tips  and 
edges;  greater  coverts  dusky,  white-tipped.  Entire  under  parts  white,  more  or  less  suffused 
on  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides  with  a light  ruddy  brown  (much  as  in  Podasocys  montamts), 
the  jugulum  alone  with  a set  of  small  sharp  dusky  touches,  being  an  extension  across  throat 
of  better  pronounced  streaks  of  sides  of  head,  neck,  and  breast,  leaving  chin  definitely  pure 
white.  The  effect  is  quite  different  from  that  produced  by  the  heavy  streaking  of  maculata. 
Bill  changing  from  greenish-yellow  basally  to  blackish  toward  tip;  feet  greenish-yellow. 
Length  8.00-9.00;  wing  5.25-5.50;  tail 2.25-2.50 ; bill  1.00;  tarsus  1.10-1.20;  middle  toe  and 
claw  the  same.  (Described  from  several  late  summer  aud  early  fall  specimens,  taken  in  Alaska. 
An  Australian  specimen  before  me  is  smaller  (wing  under  5.00,  etc.),  and,  excepting  crown, 
lacks  any  reddish  of  upper  parts,  all  the  edgings  being  simply  gray  ; ruddy  suffusion  of  breast  is 
scarcely  seen.)  An  interesting  species,  widely  diffused  in  the  Old  World,  found  in  summer  in 
Alaska,  where  it  is  common  in  some  localities,  as  Saint  Michael’s,  and  where  it  doubtless  breeds; 
extent  of  migration  in  America,  if  any,  unknown.  Figured  in  Nelson’s  Alaska,  1887,  pi.  7. 
ARQUATEL'LA.  (Lat.  arquatella,  dim.  of  arquata,  for  arcuata,  bowed.)  Feather-leg 
Sandpipers.  Rock  Sandpipers.  Bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  obviously  not  of  equal 
lengths.  Tarsus  shorter  than  bill  or  middle  toe  and  claw ; tibial  feathers  reaching  suffrage. 
Toes  very  long,  broadly  margined,  and  flattened  underneath.  Hind  toe  very  short;  claws 
short  and  blunt.  Tail  moderate,  wedge-shaped.  Bill  variable,  always  longer  than  head, 
straight  or  slightly  decurved,  very  slender,  much  compressed,  tip  scarcely  expanded,  groove 
on  lower  mandible  shallow  or  obsolete.  A generic,  group  established  by  Baird,  1858,  upon 
the  well-known  “Purple”  Sandpiper,  to  which  two  other  species  have  been  added:  reduced 
to  a submenus  of  Tringa  by  the  A.  0.  U.  The  following  analysis  is  taken  from  Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  v,  1880,  p.  102. 
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Analysis  of  Species. 

Breeding  dress:  Crown  streaked  with  yellowish  gray,  or  grayUh-wliite ; seapulars  and  interacapulars  irregularly 
spotted  and  indented  with  dull  buff,  or  whitish,  and  tipped  with  white  ; fore-neck  distinctly  utreaked  *itb  du*ky  ; 
breast  dull  gray,  everywhere  spotted  with  darker.  Winter  dress : Back  and  scapulars  sooty-black  strongly 
glossed  with  purplish  ; the  feathers  bordered  terminally  with  dark  pluinbeou»-gray ; fore-neck  uniform  mouse 
gray,  or  brownish-plumbeous.  Wing  5.06;  culmen  1.20 ; tarsus  0.00:  middle  toe  without  claw  0.00  . maritimei 
Breeding  dress:  Crown  streaked  with  deep  rusty  ; scapulars  and  interscapulars  broadly  bordered  with  bright  feriu- 
ginouc ; fore-neck  irregularly  clouded  with  dull  pale  buff  or  soiled  white  and  sooty-plumbeous,  the  bread  more 
coarsely  clouded,  with  more  or  less  of  a black  patch  on  each  side.  Winter  dress:  Like  that  of  tnariiiuui , but 
the  plumbeous  borders  of  dorsal  feathers  broader  and  lighter,  or  more  bluish.  Jugulum  streaked  or  otherwise 

varied  with  white.  Wing  4.86;  culmen  1.13;  tarsus  0.05;  middle  toe  without  claw  0.8C c&uesi 

Breeding  dress:  Crown  broadly  streaked  with  ochraceous-buff ; scapulars  and  interscapulars  broadly  bordered  with 
bright  ochraceous-rufous ; fore-neck  pure  white,  sparsely  streaked  with  brownish-gray ; breast  white,  streaked 
anteriorly  and  clouded  posteriorly  with  dusky,  latter  forming  more  or  less  of  a patch  on  each  side.  Winter  dress  : 
Similar  to  the  corresponding  stages  of  each  of  the  foregoing,  but  very  much  paler,  the  whole  dorsal  aspect  being 
light  cinereous,  the  scapulars  and  interscapulars  with  small,  nearly  concealed,  central  spots,  the  wing-coverts 
very  broadly  edged  with  pure  white;  fore-neck  with  white  largely  predominating.  Wing  5.16:  culmen  1.33; 
tarsus  0.98 ; middle  toe  without  claw  0.90 ptUocnemis 

A.  mari'tima.  (Lat.  mnritima,  maritime.  Fig.  571.)  Purple  Sandpiper.  Rock 
Sandpiper.  Rock-snipe.  Rock-bird.  Winter  Rock-bird.  Winter-snipe.  Bill 
little  longer  than  head,  much  longer  than  tarsus,  straight  or  nearly  so ; tibial  feathers  long, 
reaching  suffrago,  though  the  legs  are  really  hare  a little  way  above;  tarsus  shorter  than 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Length  about  9.00;  extent  about  16.00;  wing  5.00;  tail  2.66,  much 
rounded;  bill  1.20;  tarsus  0.90-1.00;  middle  toe  1.00  or  a little  more.  Breeding  dress: 
Upper  parts  black,  conspicuously  varied  on  head,  neck,  back,  and  scapulars,  with  chestnut  or 

ciunamon  and  pale  buff  or  whitish,  the 
darker  reddish  colors  edging  or  indenting 
the  sides  of  the  feathers,  the  paler  colors 
chiefly  tipping  their  ends ; rusty-red  also 
suffusing  sides  of  head,  separated  from 
the  black  and  reddish  crown  by  a pale  or 
whitish  superciliary  stripe.  A lighter 
tawny  shade  invades  jugulum  aud  breast: 
otherwise,  under  parts  white,  streaked  on 
jugulum  and  breast  with  blackish,  else- 
where uebulated  with  dusky-gray,  but  no 
definite  blackish  area  formed.  Rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  brownish -black,  un- 
marked. Wings  plain  fuscous ; lesser 
coverts  narrowly,  greater  broadly,  tipped 
with  white,  secondaries  mostly  white  in 
increasing  amounts  from  without  inward,  and  shaft  of  1st  primary  white.  Iuner  tail-feathers 
plain  dusky,  outer  ashy-gray.  Adult  in  winter : Entire  upper  parts  a lustrous,  very  dark, 
bluish-  or  blackish-ash,  with  purple  aud  violet  reflectious,  each  feather  with  a lighter  border. 
Greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  inner  secondaries  and  scapulars  edged  and  tipped  with  white : 
secondaries  mostly  white ; primaries  deep  dusky,  the  shafts  dull  white  except  at  tip,  where 
black.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  central  tail-feathers  brownish-black  with  purplish  reflections, 
the  outer  pairs  of  the  former  white,  barred  with  dusky.  Lateral  tail-feathers  light  ashy.  Jugu- 
lum and  breast  bluish-ash,  each  feather  of  the  latter  edged  with  white,  and  the  ash  extending 
along  sides  beneath  wings.  Rest  of  under  parts  white,  immaculate.  Legs,  feet,  and  bill  at 
base  light  flesh-color  ; rest  of  bill  greenish-black.  Most  immature  birds  of  first  fall  and  winter 
resemble  this,  but  are  duller,  without  gloss.  Young:  Upper  parts  much  the  color  of  adult, 
hut  each  feather  broadly  edged  and  tipped  with  light  buff  or  reddish  yellow.  Light  edging  of 


Fig.  571.  — Purple  Sandpiper.  (From  Seebohm’a  Charadriidre.) 
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wing-coverts  ashy  instead  of  pure  white.  Under  parts  everywhere  thickly  mottled  with  ashy 
and  dusky,  deepest  on  breast  and  jugulum.  Chicks  in  down  are  very  pretty:  grayish-brown, 
mottled  with  black;  back,  wings,  and  rump  spangled  with  white  points;  head  grayish- white, 
tinged  with  fulvous,  variously  marked  with  black  ; lores  with  two  parallel  black  stripes ; below, 
grayish -white.  A species  of  circumpolar  distribution,  breeding  and  often  wintering  in  high 
latitudes;  in  eastern  North  America  S.  in  winter  to  the  Middle  States,  casually  to  Florida; 
chiefly  maritime,  but  also  occurring  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  inland  waters ; it  prefers 
rocky  shores  covered  with  seaweed.  Eggs  3 or  4,  of  usual  pyriform  shape,  about  1.45  X LOO, 
clay  color  with  olive  shade,  with  large  bold  markings  of  rich  umber-brown  of  varying  shade, 
with  neutral  tint  shell-markings ; markings  over  all  the  surface,  but  largest  and  most  massed 
at  greater  end. 

A.  couesri.  (To  E.  Coues.)  Aleutian  Sandpiper.  Coues’  Sandpiper.  Very  near  the 
last.  Following  is  the  original  description,  in  substance.  Breeding  dress,  £ 9 : Above  fuli- 
ginous-slate; feathers  of  crown,  back,  and  scapulars  broadly  edged  with  rusty-ochraceous,  or 
bright  cinnamon,  the  central  field  of  each  feather  nearly  black,  much  darker  than  wings  or 
rump,  some  of  the  scapulars  and  interscapulars  tipped  with  white  in  some  specimens.  Lesser 
coverts  narrowly,  greater  coverts  broadly,  bordered  terminally  with  white ; greater  coverts 
broadly  tipped  with  white,  forming  a conspicuous  cross-bar;  several  inner  secondaries  chiefly 
white;  others,  also  inner  primaries,  narrowly  skirted  and  tipped  with  white.  Kump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  middle  tail-feathers,  uniform  fuliginous  dusky,  other  rectrices  paler,  or  dull 
cinereous.  A conspicuous  long  whitish  superciliary  stripe,  reaching  to  nape,  confluent  with 
whitish  of  under  side  of  head,  thus  posteriorly  bounding  a large  sooty-brown  auricular  area ; 
anterior  portion  of  lores,  and  forehead,  dull  smoky -grayish ; neck,  jugulum,  and  breast  dirty 
whitish,  sometimes  soiled  with  dingy  buff,  and  clouded  or  spotted  with  dull  slate,  sooty-plum- 
beous, or  dusky-blackish,  this  sometimes  forming  a large  patch  on  each  side  of  breast.  Other 
under  parts  pure  white,  sides  with  a chain  of  slaty  spots  and  streaks,  crissum  streaked  with 
dusky ; lining  of  wing  pure  white.  Bill  mostly  blackish,  lighter  on  basal  third ; feet  dark 
greenish,  drying  blackish ; iris  brown.  Winter  plumage : Above,  soft  smoky-plumbeous, 
scapulars  and  interscapulars  glossy  purplish-dusky  centrally,  the  plumbeous  borders  of  the 
feathers  causing  a squamous  appearance ; head  and  neck  uuiform  plumbeous,  excepting  throat 
and  a supra-loral  patch,  which  are  streaked  whitish  ; jugulum  squamated  with  white,  breast 
similarly,  but  more  broadly  marked.  Wing,  tail,  and  rump,  as  in  summer.  Young,  first 
plumage : Scapulars  and  interscapulars  black,  broadly  bordered  with  bright  rusty  and  huffy- 
white,  the  latter  chiefly  on  longer  outer  scapulars  and  lower  back  ; wing-coverts  broadly  bor- 
dered with  huffy-white;  pileum  streaked  black  and  ochrey;  jugulum  and  breast  pale  buff,  or 
buffy-white,  streaked  with  dusky.  Downy  young:  Above,  bright  rusty-fulvous,  irregularly 
mottled  with  black;  back,  wings,  and  rump  flecked  with  yellowish -white  papillae ; head  above 
deep  fulvous-brown,  striped  with  velvety  black  from  forehead  to  occiput,  where  confluent  with 
a cross-bar  of  the  same  ; lores  with  two  parallel  stripes  of  same.  Lower  parts  white,  distinctly 
fulvous  on  sides.  Length  8.00-9.00;  extent  15. 00-1G. 00;  wing  4.50-5.15,  average  4.86;  tail 
2.10-2.35;  culmen  0.98-1.25;  average  1.13;  tarsus  0.88-1.00,  average  0.95;  middle  toe  with- 
out claw  0.78-0.90,  average  0.86.  Eggs  1.45  X 1.00,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  A.  mari- 
timei,  laid  in  May  and  June.  Commander  Islands,  Aleutian  Islands,  aud  coast  of  Alaska,  all 
the  year  round ; extent  of  migrations  unknown,  if  any.  Best  biography  in  Nelson’s  Alaska, 
1887,  p.  103,  with  colored  pi.  6. 

A.  ptilocne'mis.  (Gr.  itTihov,  ptilon,  a feather;  fcwjgi'r,  lenemis,  a greave;  the  crus  being 
feathered.)  Prybilof  Sandpiper.  Elliott’s  Sandpiper.  Black-breasted  Sand- 
piper. Adult  $ 9 in  breeding  dress:  With  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a summer  Pelidna 
alpina,  but  the  black  area  pectoral,  not  abdominal.  Crown,  interscapulars,  and  scapulars 
black,  completely  variegated  with  rich  chestnut,  ochrey,  and  whitish,  the  body  of  each  feather 
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being  black,  with  one  or  another  or  all  of  the  lighter  markings;  coronal  separated  from  dorsal 
variegation  by  a grayish-white,  dusky-streaked  cervical  interval.  Lower  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverts  blackish,  little  variegated  with  chestnut.  Secondaries  nearly  all  pure  white, 
a few  of  the  outermost  and  innermost  touched  with  grayish-brown  near  end.  Primaries  gray- 
ish-brown with  white  shafts  except  at  tip,  fading  to  white  on  inner  webs  toward  base : several 
inner  ones  also  largely  white  on  outer  webs,  and  tipped  with  white.  Central  tail-feathers 
brownish-black ; next  pair  abruptly  paler,  grayish ; rest  white  or  whitish  with  pale  gray  tint. 
Front  and  sides  of  head,  superciliary  line,  tufts  of  flank-feathers,  and  entire  under  parts,  white, 
interrupted  on  breast  with  a large  but  not  well  defined  nor  perfectly  continuous  blackish  area, 
and  marked  on  upper  breast  and  sides  with  a few  sharp  blackish  shaft-lines.  A dusky  auricu- 
lar patch.  Legs  and  bill  dark.  Length  about  9.50-10.00;  wing  4.80-5.30;  tail  2.30- 
2.50;  bill  1.10-1.40!  average  1.30;  tarsus  0.90-1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.05-1.20. 
Winter  plumage  as  in  A.  coaesi.  First  plumage : Upper  parts  much  as  in  adults,  but  rusty 
markings  in  curved  rather  than  angular  lines,  and  much  narrower;  edges  of  wing-coverts 
ochrey.  Interior  tail-feathers  rusty-edged.  Throat  and  breast  more  or  less  suffused  with 
rusty;  no  black  pectoral  area,  but  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides  suffused  with  rusty.  Chicks 
in  down  (July):  Below,  silvery- white ; above,  rich  reddish-brown,  varied  with  white,  with 
curious  little  round  dots,  like  mildew.  Each  such  spot  is  as  large  as  a pin-head,  and,  under 
a leus,  is  seen  to  be  the  enlarged  brushy  end  of  a down-feather,  whence  several  tiny  bristles 
sprout.  Each  such  plume  is  white  at  base,  then  black,  then  white-tufted  as  said;  the  dotted 
areas  thus  correspond  to  the  areas  of  black  variegation,  but  there  are,  also,  a black  nndotted 
frontal  line,  loral  stripes,  and  some  other  markings.  These  chicks  are  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  A.  maritima,  but  not  from  those  of  A.  couesi.  Prybilof  or  Fur  Seal  Islands 
in  Bering  Sea,  where  it  breeds,  N.  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence  Islands;  coast  of  Alaska 
in  winter ; common.  Resembling  both  the  foregoing,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  either ; larger 
and  lighter  colored  than  A.  couesi.  Eggs  4,  1.50  X L07,  otherwise  like  those  of  the  fore- 
going, laid  in  June;  young  on  wing  early  in  August. 

PELID'NA.  (Gr.  neXidvos,  pelidnos,  gray,  livid.)  Dunlin  Sandpipers.  Purres-  Bill 
stout,  much  longer  than  head  or  tarsus,  slightly  decurved,  tip  somewhat  expanded  and  punctu- 
late;  grooves  in  both  mandibles  deep  and  distinct.  Wings  moderate;  inner  secondaries  long 
and  flowiug.  Tail  moderate,  doubly-emargiuate,  central  feathers  projecting.  Legs  rather 
long;  tarsus  not  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  if  anything  longer.  Bare  portion  of  tibia 
more  than  half  the  tarsus.  Toes  rather  long,  cleft  to  base,  narrowly  margined.  Contains  a 
few  species  or  subspecies,  in  summer  reddish  above,  with  a great  black  abdominal  area,  in 
winter  chiefly  ashy  above  and  white  below.  (A.  O.  U.  reduces  to  a subgenus  of  Tringa. ) 


Analysis  of  Subspecies. 

Smaller:  length  about  8.00 ; bill,  average,  1.40;  tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw;  tarsus  and 

middle  toe  together  1.75 alpina 

Larger  : length  about  8.50 ; bill,  average,  1.70  ; disproportionately  longer,  stouter,  more  decurved  ; tarsus  decidedly 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; tarsus  and  middle  toe  together  2.00 a.  pacifica 

P.  alpi'ua.  (Lat.  alpina,  alpine.)  European  Dunlin.  Pitrre.  Differing  as  above  said 
from  the  North  American  species.  Straggler  to  Greenland,  Hudson’s  Bay,  Long  Island,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Auk,  1886,  p.  140;  1893,  p.  78;  but  the  Florida  and  Texas  records  dubi- 
ous (Auk,  1887,  p.  186,  p.  219). 

P.  a.  pacif'ica.  (Fig,  572.)  American  Dunlin.  Bi.ack-bellied  Sandpiper.  Red- 
backed  Sandpiper.  Black-heart.  Red-back.  Lead-back.  Ox-bird.  Brant-bird. 
Brant  Snipe.  Crooked-billed  Snipe.  Fall  Snipe.  Winter  Snipe.  Simpleton. 
Stib.  Bill  longer  than  head  or  tarsus,  compressed  at  base,  rather  depressed  at  end,  usu- 
ally appreciably  decurved.  Length  8.00-9.00;  extent  15.00;  wing  4.50-5.00;  tail  2.00- 
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2.33;  bill  1.50-1.75;  tibia;  bare  about  0.50;  tarsus  1.00  or  rather  more;  middle  toe  and  claw 
1.00  or  rather  less.  Adult  in  summer:  Above  chestnut-red,  each  feather  with  a central  black 
field,  and  most  of  them  tipped  with  whitish  ; tail-feathers  and  wing-coverts  ashy-gray ; greater 
coverts  tipped  with  white;  quills  dusky  with  pale  shafts;  secondaries  mostly  white,  and  inner 
primaries  edged  with  the  same  ; outer  webs  of  primaries  blackish,  some  inner  ones  white-edged 
toward  base.  Under  parts  white;  belly  with  a broad,  jet-black  area;  chest  and  jugulum 
streaked  with  dusky.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Adult  in  winter : Above,  plain  ashy-gray,  with 
dark  shaft-lines.  Below,  white,  jugulum  and  chest  with  dusky  streaks  and  an  ashy  suffusion. 
White  edgings  of  inner  primaries  very  con- 
spicuous. Young  generally  similar.  In  first 
plumage  somewhat  resembling  summer 
adults,  with  rufous,  buffy  and  black  above  and 
coarsely  black  spotted  below.  The  summer 
dress  is  loug  worn  ; it  is  assumed  more  or  less 
perfectly  in  April,  and  many  birds  come  into 
the  U.  S.  from  the  North  still  wearing  it  in 
August  aud  September.  North  America  aud 
some  of  northeastern  Asia,  breeding  only  in 
high  latitudes,  migrating  through  U.  S.  and 
wintering  S.  from  California  aud  the  Gulf  and  S.  Atlantic  States,  preferably  coastwise ; common, 
in  flocks,  on  beaches  and  elsewhere,  and  like  other  shore  birds  an  object  of  sport  to  gunners, 
who  give  it  a great  variety  of  names,  some  of  them  shared  with  other  species.  Eggs  4, 1.45  X 
1.00,  buff  of  a varying  olive  or  brownish  shade,  fully  spotted  with  rich  chestnut-brown.  This 
is  altogether  a larger  and  handsomer  bird,  with  a disproportionally  longer  and  more  curved  bill 
than  the  European,  from  which  it  was  first  separated  as  T.  alpina  var.  americana  by  Mr.  Cassin 
in  1858,  and  named  Pelidna  alpina  americana  by  myself  in  1861 ; it  is  so  given  in  all  former 
editions  of  the  Key.  But  the  name  americana  is  unluckily  preoccupied  by  Brehtn  for  another 
species ; wherefore  the  A.  0.  U.  adopts  for  this  one  the  name  parifica,  which  I gave  in  1861  to 
some  of  the  largest  and  longest-billed  specimens  I had  seen,  which  I thought  might  possibly 
be  subspecifically  different  from  the  rest.  This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  however,  and 
our  common  bird  is  now  Tringa  ( Pelidna ) alpina  pacifica,  A.  O.  U.  No.  243  a. 
AXCYLOCHI'LUS.  (Gr.  dyKeXd^fiXof,  agkulocheilos , having  a curved  bill.)  Curlew 
Sandpipers-  Bill  much  longer  than  head,  slender,  compressed,  considerably  decurved,  tip 
not  expanded,  rather  hard.  Grooves  in  both  mandibles  very  narrow  but  distinct.  Wings  long, 
pointed.  Tail  very  short,  nearly  even.  Legs  long,  slender;  tarsus  and  tibia  both  lengthened, 
the  latter  exposed  for  nearly  or  quite  half  the  length  of  the  former,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as 
bill. 


Fig.  572.  — Bill  and  foot  of  Pelidna  alpina  pacifica, 
nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


Toes  moderate,  sleuder,  slightly  margined,  the  middle  one  about  § the  tarsus. 


j me  lumeo.  One  spe- 
(As  a subgenus  of  Tringa,  “ Ancy- 


A.  ferrugin'eus. 
is  in  full  dress  on 
Pygmy  Curlew. 


cies,  noted  for  its  resemblance  to  a miniature  Curlew 
locheilm ,”  in  A.  0.  U.  Lists.) 

(Lat.  ferrugineus,  rusty-red,  of  the  color  of  ferrugo,  iron-rust,  as  the  bird 
the  under  parts.)  Curlew  Sandpiper.  Ferrugineous  Sandpiper. 
Adult : Crown  of  head  and  entire  upper  parts  lustrous  greenish-black,  each 
feather  tipped  and  deeply  indented  with  bright  yellowish-red.  Wing-coverts  ashy-brown,  each 
feather  with  a dusky  shaft-line  and  reddish  edging.  Primaries  deep  dusky,  their  shafts  brown 
at  base  and  black  at  tip,  the  central  portion  nearly  white.  Upper  tail-coverts  white,  with 
broad  bars  of  dusky,  and  tinged  at  their  extremity  with  reddish.  Tail  light  gray  with  greenish 
reflections.  Sides  of  neck  and  entire  under  parts  uniform  deep  brownish-red.  Under  tail- 
coverts  barred  with  dusky.  Axillars  and  under  wing-coverts  white.  Bill  and  legs  greenish- 
black.  Young  in  autumn : Crown  of  head  and  back  brownish-black,  with  a slight  greenish 
lustre,  each  feather  edged  with  white  or  reddish-yellow.  Rump  plain  dusky ; upper  tail-coverts 
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white.  Wing-coverts  with  broad  grayish-white  borders.  Tail  light  ashy,  edged  and  tipped 
with  white,  central  feathers  with  a subterminal  dusky  border  in  addition.  Under  parts  entirely 
white,  breast  and  sides  of  neck  finely  streaked  with  dusky,  former  with  a light  buff  tinge. 
Length  about  8.50;  wing  4.90-5.20;  bill  1.40-1.00,  average  1.50;  tarsus  1.20;  toe  0.90;  tibia 
bare  0.70.  Inhabits  most  of  the  Old  World  ; in  America  very  rare,  little  more  than  a straggler 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  (for  particulars  of  a dozen  or  more  instances  of  its  occurrence,  see  New 
England  Bird  Life,  vol.  ii,  p.  224,  and  Auk,  1893,  p.  293  and  p.  290)  ; also  known  to  occur  in 
Alaska  (Point  Barrow,  June  8,  1883).  The  eggs  loug  remained  unknown,  and  when  these 
special  desiderata  were  discovered,  they  were  found  to  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of  some 
related  species,  as  might  have  been  expected;  they  measure  about  1.50  X 1-05.  The  bird  is 
known  to  breed  on  the  Yenesei  River  in  Siberia  (Popham).  A.  subarquatus  of  former  eds.  of 
the  Key;  T.  subarquata  of  most  authors,  after  Scolopax  subarquata  Gilo.,  1774,  antedated 
by  T.  ferruginea  Brunn.  1764;  Tringa  (Ancylocheilus)  ferruginea,  A.  0.  U.  No.  244. 
TRINGA.  (Gr.  rpvyyat,  truggas ; Lat.  tryngas,  trynga,  or  tringa,  a sandpiper.)  Robin 
Sandpipers.  Knots.  Bill  about  as  long  as,  or  rather  longer  than,  bead,  straight,  stout, 
somewhat  compressed,  widening  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  the  slightly  expanded,  rather 
hard  tip;  culmeu  depressed  on  terminal  half  to  the  expansion  at  tip,  and  obsoletely  furrowed. 
Both  mandibles  deeply  grooved  to  tip.  Nostrils  very  large  and  placed  far  forward  in  the  upper 
groove.  Feathers  extending  on  lower  mandible  much  farther  than  on  upper,  and  nearly  as  far 
as  those  between  rami.  Wiugs  loug,  pointed,  1st  primary  decidedly  longest.  Secondaries 
moderately  incised.  Tertials  short,  broad,  and  comparatively  stiff.  Tail  rather  short,  nearly 
even,  central  feathers  projecting  little  if  any.  Legs  short  and  very  stout;  tarsus  usually  shorter 
than  bill;  longer  than  middle  toe.  Tibial  feathers  reaching  nearly  to  joint;  tibiae  bare  for 
nearly  § the  tarsus.  Toes  very  short  and  stout,  free  at  base,  widely  margined;  outer  lateral 
longer  than  inner.  Hind  toe  present,  well  developed.  Claws  short,  stout,  blunt,  much  curved, 
dilated  on  inner  edge.  Size  large,  form  stout.  ( Tringa  Linn.,  1758,  formerly  used  for  all  the 
short-billed  Scolopacidce , now  restricted  to  a few  species  like  the  Knot,  which  is  taken  as  the 
type  by  elimination.) 

T.  canu'tus.  (Named  for  King  Canute  by  Linnaeus,  who  accepted  the  dubious  tradition  that 
connected  this  bird  with  a story  of  the  Danish  king  Kuut,  Cnut,  Cauut,  etc.  Newton  (Diet. 
1893,  p.  498)  traces  the  connection  to  Camden’s  Britannia,  2d  ed.  1607,  p.  408:  “ Knotts , i. 
Canuti  aues,  vt  opiuor  e Dania  enitn  aduolare  creduutur.”  The  name  appears  in  the  poems  of 
Michael  Drayton,  b.  1563,  d.  1631,  sub.  1596-1630,  aud  Knotts  are  named  in  MSS.  of  the  16th 
century.  Sir  T.  Browne  has  Gnatts  or  Knots,  ca.  1672.  Edwards  has  Knot,  1760.  Other  forms 
are  Gnat,  Knat,  Knet,  etc.  Fig.  573.)  Knot.  Red-breasted  Sandpiper.  Red  Sand- 
piper. Ash-colored  Sandpiper.  Freckled  Sandpiper.  Grisled  Sandpiper. 
Gray-back.  Silver-back.  Robin-snipe.  White  Robin-snipe.  Robin-breast. 
Beach-robin.  Robin.  Red-breast.  Buff-breast.  White-bellied  Snipe.  Horse- 
foot  Snipe.  May-bird.  Largest  of  North  American  Tringecc.  Adult  £ 9 , in  summer : 
Upper  parts  brownish-black,  each  feather  broadly  tipped  and  edged  with  ashy-white,  tinged 
with  reddish-yellow  on  scapulars.  Rump  ashy,  barred  with  dusky ; upper  tail-coverts  white, 
with  transverse  sagittate  or  crescentic  bars  of  brownish-black.  Tail  grayish-ash,  edged  with 
ashy-white.  Outer  webs  aud  tips  of  primaries  deep  dusky,  iuner  much  lighter.  Second- 
aries and  coverts  grayish-ash,  broadly  edged  and  tipped  with  ashy-white.  Line  over  eye  and 
most  under  parts  uniform  brownish-red,  fading  into  white  on  flanks  and  under  tail-ooverts, 
which  latter  are  marked  with  sagittate  spots  of  dusky.  Bill  and  feet  greenish-black.  Adult 
9 , in  winter : Above,  plain  ashy-gray,  only  varied  by  indistinct  dusky  shaft-lines  on  most 
parts,  but  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white  with  dusky  bars;  below,  white,  with  some  dusky 
markings  on  the  breast  and  sides;  thus  quite  different  from  the  “ Robin”  plumage  of  summer, 
but  easily  recoguized  by  the  generic  characters.  Young  in  autumn : Upper  parts  a uniform 
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dark  ash,  or  cinereous,  each  feather  tipped  with  ashy  or  pure  white,  and  having  a subterminal 
edging  of  dusky-black,  producing  a conspicuous  set  of  black  and  white  semicircles,  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  species  in  this  plumage.  Indistinct  line  over  eye,  and  whole  under  parts  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  light  reddish  ; throat,  breast,  and  sides  with  rather  sparse,  irregularly 
disposed  lines  and  spots  of  dusky,  which  become  transverse  waved  bars  on  the  latter.  Length 
10.50;  extent  20.50; 
wing  6.50;  tail  2.70; 
bill  about  1 .40 ; tarsus 
1 .20 ; middle  toe  1 .00 ; 
tibia  bare  0.60.  A 
large  handsome  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  most 
of  the  world  in  the 
course  of  its  extensive 
migrations ; in  Amer- 
ica, chiefly  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  also 
in  the  interior,  about 
large  lakes  and  rivers ; 
winters  from  Florida 
to  South  America. 

Breeds  only  in  high 
latitudes,  and  thus  far 
only  known  to  do  so  r ' ' 

on  our  Arctic  coast,  where  it  was  first  found  by  Parry’s  Expedition  on  the  North  Georgian  or 
Parry  Islands  in  abundance,  in  summer ; soou  afterward  by  Captain  Lyous  on  Melville  Penin- 
sula (Auk,  July,  1885,  p.  312,  Newton,  Diet.  p.  499);  by  Col.  H.  W.  Feilden  in  1876  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Griuuell  Land  and  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound  (Ibis,  1877,  p.  407  ; Nares’  Narr. 


Fig.  574.  — Sanderling.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidie.) 


ii,  18/8,  p.  211 : nestlings  on  July  30,  now  in  British  Museum)  ; and  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  lat.  81°  44';  also,  Point  Barrow,  Alaska  (Mur- 
doch), and  said  to  breed  S.  to  lat.  55°  on  Hudson’s  Bay  (Nelson).  No  authentic  eggs  known 
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to  exist  to  date.  Greely’s  egg,  cut  from  oviduct,  later  lost,  was  1.10  X 1-00,  sea-green,  closely 
dotted  with  pin-heads  of  brown  ; probably  immature. 

CALI'DRIS.  (Gr.  (caXt'dptr,  Jcalidris,  Lat.  calidris,  name  of  some  beach  bird,  perhaps  this 
one.  Fig.  574.)  Sanderlings.  Bill  stout,  straight,  about  as  long  as  head  or  tarsus;  tip 
thickened,  expanded,  and  rather  hard,  culmen  just  behind  it  somewhat  concave.  Nostrils  far 
forward.  Wings  long,  pointed;  tail  short,  doubly  emarginate,  central  feathers  projecting. 
Tibiae  bare  for  § the  length  of  tarsus ; toes  very  short,  widely  margined.  No  hind  toe.  (Gen- 
eral characters  of  Tringa  proper,  but  3-toed.  See  fig.  39.)  One  species. 

C.  arena'ria.  (Lat.  armaria,  relating  to  arena,  sand.  Fig.  575.)  Sanderlixg.  Ruddy 
“ Plover.”  Adult  $ 9 , in  summer:  Entire  upper  parts  and  neck  all  around  variegated  with 
black,  light  ashy  and  bright  reddish  ; on  back  and  scapulars  each  feather  having  a central  black- 
field,  and  being  broadly  margined  and  tipped  with  ashy  or  reddish.  Under  parts  white,  immac- 
ulate. Outer  webs  and  tips  of  primaries  deep  brownish-black,  inner  light  ashy.  A white  spot 

at  base  of  inner  prima- 
ries. Secondaries  mostly 
pure  white;  outer  vanes 
and  part  of  inner  on 
the  latter  half,  dnsky. 
Greater  coverts  dusky, 
broadly  tipped  and  nar- 
rowly edged  with  pure 
white.  Rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  central 
tail-feathers  dusky, 
tipped  and  narrowly 
edged  with  ashy- white ; 
lateral  tail-feathers  very 
light  ash.  nearly  white. 
Bill  and  feet  black. 
Leugth  7.50-8.00;  ex- 
tent 15.00-1  6.00 ; wing 
4.90;  tail  2.25;  bill 
about  1.00;  tarsus  rather 
less;  middle  toe  and  claw  0.75.  Adults  in  winter : No  traces  of  reddish.  Upper  parts  very  light 
ash  or  pale  pearly-gray,  each  feather  fading  into  white  on  the  edge,  with  a narrow  shaft-line  of 
dusky,  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts  usually  darker  than  the  rest ; scapulars  dusky,  edged  with 
whitish.  Entire  under  parts  pure  white.  In  a usual  immature  dress  (and  that  of  the  adults 
during  the  spring  change)  there  are  traces  of  the  reddish  on  upper  parts  generally,  and  on 
breast.  Each  feather  above  brownish-black,  regularly  indented  and  tipped  with  ashy-white, 
thus  giving  to  the  upper  parts  the  appearance  of  being  evenly  mottled.  There  is  a buff  tiuge 
on  breast,  and  also  on  tips  of  rump  feathers ; bend  of  wing  is  nearly  as  dark  as  in  adult.  At 
all  times  the  under  parts  from  the  jugulutn  are  pure  white.  But  in  any  plumage  the  Sander- 
ling  is  instantly  recognized  by  its  having  no  hind  toe.  A typical  beach  bird.  Inhabits  the 
sea  coasts  of  nearly  all  countries  at  some  seasons;  North  America  at  large  in  migrations,  and 
southerly  during  winter,  abundant  coastwise,  also  in  the  interior  on  largo  bodies  of  water ; win- 
tering from  California  and  Virginia  to  Chili  and  Patagonia.  Breeds  only  in  high  latitudes;  nest 
and  eggs  discovered  by  R.  Macfarlane  in  June,  1863,  near  Franklin  Bay;  one  of  these  (figured 
by  Newton,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  56,  pi.  4,  tig.  2)  measured  1.43  X 0.98;  coloration  pale  olive- 
brown,  finely  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  markings  heavier  and  more  intricate  at  the  butt; 
other  specimens  from  our  Arctic  coast  (Feilden,  Ibis,  1877,  p.  406),  from  east  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  it  is  believed  from  Iceland  ; eggs  usually  4. 


Fig.  575.  — Sanderling,  £ nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 
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(§  4.  Godioits.) 

LIMO'SA.  (Lat.  limosa,  muddy,  iniry ; limus,  mud,  slime.)  Godwits.  Bill  much  longer 
than  head,  longer  than  tarsus,  curved  a little  upward.  Culmen  flattened  toward  end,  but  not 
furrowed ; end  of  bill  not  notably  enlarged  or  punctulated.  Lateral  groove  of  both  mandibles 
reaching  nearly  to  end  of  bill ; symphyseal  groove  less  extended.  Gape  of  mouth  moderate, 
scarcely  cleft  beyond  base  of  culmen,  as  in  Snipes  and  Sandpipers,  not  as  usual  among  Tattlers; 
no  frontal  antise.  Wing  long  and  pointed  ; tail  short  and  square.  Tibia  denuded  below  for  a 
moderate  space.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  scutellate  before  and  behind,  reticu- 
late on  sides.  Toes  short  and  stout,  much  flattened  underneath,  and  widely  margined;  outer 
and  middle  semipalinate,  inner  and  middle  with  a slight  web.  Size  large ; general  aspect 
Curlew-like,  but  bill  straight  or  slightly  recurved,  not  decurved.  In  character  of  bill  interme- 
diate between  hard-billed  Tattlers  on  the  one  hand,  and  soft-billed  Sandpipers  and  Snipes  on 
the  other ; especially  near  Macrorhamphus,  to  which  Limosa  is  nearly  related  in  some  other 
respects,  as  seasonal  changes  of  plumage  of  most  species.  Sexes  similar  in  plumage;  9 larger 
than  who  does  duty  as  an  incubator.  Two  North  American  species,  and  two  others  in 
Alaska  and  Greenland,  from  Asia  and  Europe  respectively. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Bar-tailed  Godwits. 

Rump,  tail,  and  its  upper  coverts  barred  throughout  with  blackish  and  rufous.  Lining  of  wings  chestnut.  No 
extensive  barring  on  under  parts.  No  great  seasonal  changes  of  plumage.  Feathers  not  extending  on  side  of 

under  mandible  far  beyond  those  on  upper fedoa 

Rump  blackish,  tail  and  its  upper  coverts  barred  with  white  and  black.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars  white,  with 

dusky  marks 1.  baueri 

Black-tailed  Godwits. 

Rump  blackish,  upper  tail-coverts  mostly  white,  tail  black  with  white  base  and  tip.  Under  parts  in  summer  in- 
tense ferruginous,  barred  throughout.  Lining  of  wings  mostly  blackish.  Feathers  extending  on  side  of  lower 

mandible  to  a point  beyond  those  on  upper hccmastica 

Rump,  tail,  and  its  coverts  substantially  the  same  as  in  L.  hcemastica.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars  mostly  white. 
White  spaces  on  primaries  and  secondaries limosa 


L.  fed'oa.  (Derivation  and  meaning  of  fedoa  unknown,  formerly  conjectured  to  be  a perversion 
of  Lat.  fosda,  ugly,  ungainly,  unseemly,  and  so  given  in  2d-4th  editions  of  the  Key,  probably  in 
error.  The  word  goes  back  to  Turner,  1544,  p.  38,  “ Anglorum  goduuittam,  si ve  fedoam,”  and 
has  been  variously  applied  to  Godwits  and  some  other 
birds  before  and  since  Linnaeus  named  this  species 
Scolopax  fedoa  in  1758.  Newton  (Diet.,  p.  248)  re- 
gards it  as  a Latinized  form  of  some  English  name  of 
the  European  Godwit,  “ now  lost  apparently  beyond 
recovery.”  Fig.  576.)  Great  Marbled  Godwit. 

American  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Common  Marlin. 

Red  Marlin.  Brown  Marlin.  Spike-billed 
Curlew.  Spike-bill.  Badger-bird.  Feathers 
not  extending  on  side  of  lower  mandible  to  a point  far 
beyond  those  on  upper.  Rump,  tail,  and  its  coverts 
barred  throughout  .with  blackish  and  the  body-color. 

Lining  of  wings  chestnut;  axillars  the  same,  more  or 
less  barred  with  black.  General  color  rufous  or  light 
dull  cinnamon-red,  nearly  uniform  on  under  parts,  richer  Fm.  576.  — Godwit,  greatly  reduced.  (From 

, , Tenney,  alter  Audubon.) 

ana  more  chestnut  on  lining  of  wings  and  axillars; 

usually  marked  with  dusky  on  jugnlum,  breast,  and  sides;  chin  white;  on  all  upper  parts 
variegated  with  the  brownish -black  central  field  of  each  feather;  blackish  predominating, 
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leaving  rufous  chiefly  as  scallops  and  tips  of  the  feathers.  This  rufous  very  variable  in 
intensity ; usually  paler  on  upper  than  on  under  parts,  and  strongest  under  wings ; in  young 
birds  nearly  or  quite  plain,  in  old  ones  more  or  less  barred  with  dusky  on  the  breast  and  sides;. 
Primaries  rufous,  successively  darkening  from  last  to  first,  outer  webs  and  ends  of  the  few  outer 
ones  blackish,  shaft  of  1st  white.  Bill  livid  flesh -colored,  blackish  on  about  terminal  third; 
legs  ashy-blackish.  Largest  of  the  genus:  length  16.00-22.00  inches;  extent  30.00-40.00; 
wing  somewhere  about  9.00;  tail  3.00-4.00;  bill  3.50-5.50,  generally  about  4.00;  tarsus  3.00, 
more  or  less;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.50;  few  birds  vary  more  in  size.  Sexes  not  distinguish- 
able, but  9 averaging  decidedly  larger  than  the  ; birds  at  and  near  the  extremes  here  given 
are  9 , and  conversely.  There  is  no  such  seasonal  difference  of  plumage  as  is  shown  by  all  the 
other  Godwits.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  “bay-birds”  excepting  the  Long-billed  Curlew: 
conspicuous  by  its  size  and  reddish  color  among  waders  that  throng  shores  and  muddy  or  sandy 
bars  of  bays  and  estuaries  during  migrations.  Temperate  North  America  ; winters  southerly  t'> 
Cuba  and  Central  America ; breeds  chiefly  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and  eastern  Missouri  regions, 
in, Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  both  Dakotas,  and  thence  to  the  Saskatchewan  plains,  Manitoba, 
and  British  Columbia ; does  not  appear  to  go  far  N.  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Nests  anywhere 
on  prairie,  not  necessarily  near  water;  eggs  3-4,  about  2.28  X 1.60,  light  olive-drab,  numer- 
ously but  not  very  boldly  spotted  with  various  umber-brown  shades,  and  the  usual  stone-gray 
shell-spots ; they  thus  differ  decidedly  from  those  of  all  other  Godwits,  and  the  difference  in 
color  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  plumage  of  the  birds  themselves.  The  origin  and  sense  of 
the  name  “godwit”  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  that  has  never  been  cleared  up,  and  may 
never  be.  It  is  apparently  a native  English  word,  and  has  been  in  use  in  some  form  for  over 
400  years ; some  of  its  by-forms  are  godumtta,  goodwit,  and  godwin.  The  derivation  from 
Anglo-Saxon  god,  good,  and  wild,  a wight  or  creature,  is  factitious, — too  easy  to  be  true; 
and  that  which  makes  it  “God’s  wit,”  is  mere  juggling  with  words,  though  it  is  soberly  trans- 
lated in  Latin  Dei  ingenium  by  Casaubon,  1611.  Almost  equally  beside  the  mark  is  the  at- 
tempt to  derive  godwit  from  goathead  (the  English  translation  of  Gr.  alyoKecpaXo r,  aigokephalos, 
one  of  the  old  names  of  a European  Godwit)  ; for  this,  while  not  impossible,  is  far-fetched,  and 
lacks  all  the  links  required  to  connect  the  two  words.  See  Century  Diet,  and  Newton’s  Diet, 
under  the  word  “goodwit.” 

L.  lappon'ica  bau'eri.  (Lat.  of  Lappland.  To  one  Bauer.)  Pacific  Bar-tailed  God- 
wit. A subspecies  of  the  common  European  Bar-tailed  Godwit,  and  closely  resembling  it, 
but  distinguishable  by  the  general  paler  and  more  cinnamon-rufous  color  of  the  adults  in 
summer,  and  especially  by  the  coloration  of  the  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  uuder  surface 
of  the  wings.  In  L.  lapponica  proper  the  rump  is  white  with  dusky  markings  in  the  central 
field  of  most  of  the  feathers;  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white  with  broad  dusky  bars. 
In  L.  1.  ba.ueri  the  rump  is  blackish,  with  white  edgiugs,  the  axillaries  are  white  with  dis- 
tinct dusky  bars,  and  the  lining  of  the  wings  is  more  extensively  mottled  with  dusky.  Adult 
$ 9 > in  summer:  Ciunatnon-browu,  variegated  on  the  upper  parts  with  dusky,  tawny,  aud 
whitish ; wing-coverts  gray,  with  dark  shaft-streaks  and  whitish  edgings.  Bill  light  red- 
dish on  the  basal  half,  the  rest  blackish  ; feet  blackish ; iris  brown.  In  winter:  Grayish -brown 
above,  the  feathers  with  dusky  shaft-streaks  aud  paler  edges;  below,  whitish,  quite  pure  on 
the  belly,  overcast  with  gray  on  the  throat  and  breast,  there  streaked  with  dusky,  the  streaks 
changing  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  to  bars  which  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  body  to  the  cris- 
suin;  tail-feathers  mostly  plain  gray,  but  their  coverts,  the  rump,  and  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
wings  retaining  the  marks  of  the  subspecies.  Young  birds  resemble  the  winter  adults,  but  are 
more  or  less  huffy,  and  have  the  tail-feathers  more  like  those  of  the  summer  adults,  the  rectrices 
being  blackish  with  numerous  irregular  bars  and  some  white  edging;  rump  dusky,  and  axil- 
laries barred.  Smaller  than  L.  fedoa,  about  the  size  of  L.  luemnstica.  Length  14.50-16.00; 
wing  8.50-9.50;  tail  3.00  or  more;  tarsus  2.00-2.40;  bill  3.20  ^ — 1.40  9 ; the  9 is  larger  than 
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the  $,  and  especially  longer  billed,  as  usual  in  this  genus  ; and  she  seldom  acquires  whole- 
colored  under  parts.  L.  batten  Naum.  1836 — rejected  as  a nomen  nuclum  by  most  authors. 
L.  lapponica  baueri,  A.  O.  U.  Check  List,  1886,  No.  250;  Nelson,  Alaska,  1887,  pp.  115- 
117  (best  description  and  account  of  habits).  L.  brevipes,  L.  australasiana,  and  L.  novce- 
zealandiee  Gray,  1844-47 ; L.  lapponica  novce-zealandice  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iii, 
1880,  p.  200;  Bd.  Brew,  and  Kidgw.  Water  Birds,  1884,  p.  258.  L.  foxii  Peale,  1848. 
L.  uropijgialis  Gould,  1848,  and  of  most  authors,  as  of  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key.  This  last 
is  the  name  under  which  the  bird  was  originally  introduced  to  our  Fauna  (Trans.  Chicago 
Acad.  1869,  p.  293,  p.  320,  pi.  32).  This  Godwit  is  of  wide  dispersion  in  Oceanica,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  to  Alaska,  N.  to  Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic 
coast  in  summer,  and  casually  S.  on  our  Pacific  coast  even  to  Lower  California ; common  in 
Alaska,  where  it  arrives  in  May  or  early  in  J une,  breeds  and  departs  in  August  or  September ; 
young  flying  by  middle  of  July.  Eggs  laid  in  June;  average  size  about  2.22  X 1-47,  rather 
resembling  in  color  those  of  L.  fedoa  than  those  of  L.  hannastica. 

L.  hajmas'tica.  (Gr.  olpacTtKoi,  haimastikos,  of  bloody-red  color.  Fig.  577.)  Hudsonian 
Godwit.  Red-breasted  Godwit.  American  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Black-tail. 
White-rump.  Spot-rump.  Ring-tailed  Marlin.  Field  Marlin.  Goose-bird. 
Feathers  on  side  of  lower 
mandible  reaching  to  a poiut 
far  in  advance  of  those  on 
upper.  Adult  $ $ , in  sum- 
mer: Rump  blackish.  Most 
upper  tail-coverts  conspicu- 
ously white ; longest  coverts 
and  the  tail-feathers  black 
with  white  bases,  those  of 
the  tail-feathers  most  exten- 
sive, and  the  latter  also 
white-tipped.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  parts  connectedly 
is  therefore  of  a black  rump, 
then  a broad  white  bar,  then 
a broad  black  bar,  then  a 
narrow  white  bar.  Lining 
of  wings  sooty-blackish, 
mixed  with  some  white ; ax- 
illaries  black.  Under  parts 
rich  ferrugineous  or  chestnut- 
red,  everywhere  crossed  with 
numerous  irregular  black 
bars,  several  on  each  feather, 
and  usually  also  crossed,  es- 
pecially behind,  with  similar 
white  bars,  such  variegation 
of  black,  white,  and  red  most 
pronounced  on  tinder  tail- 
coverts;  chin  whitish.  Up- 
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Fio.  577.  — Black-tailed  Godwit. 
by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


(From  “North  American  Shore  Birds,” 


per  parts  blackish  (brownish-black  with  greenish  gloss),  intimately  mixed  with  rufous  and  ochrey 
<>r  whitish,  these  lighter  colors  forming  indentations  on  edges  of  each  feather.  Primaries  black- 
ish, with  white  shafts  and  white  basal  spaces;  their  coverts  the  same,  with  white  tips.  Bill 
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light  orange  or  reddish,  the  terminal  third  black;  feet  black.  Length  14.50-16.50;  extent 
25.00-28.00;  wing  7.50-8.50;  tail  3.00-3.50;  bill  2.75-3.50;  tibia  bare  1.00  or  more ; taiMJs 
2.25-2.55;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.30.  9 averages  larger  than  ; weight  0.00-9.50  oz. ; 

$ 7.50-8.00  oz.  Adult  $ 9 , in  winter : Specific  characters  of  wings  and  tail  much  the  same  as 
in  summer.  General  plumage  plain  dull  gray,  whitening  on  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts, 
where  more  or  less  shaded  with  pale  huffy  gray.  Bill  flesh-colored  with  blackish  end;  feet  slaty. 
Immature  and  transitional  plumages  are  intermediate  between  the  foregoing.  For  example: 
Upper  parts  dark  ash,  with  black  shaft-lines;  back  varied  more  or  less  with  black  patches  and 
whitish  or  rufesceut  markings.  Under  parts  whitish,  more  or  less  rufescent,  with  traces  of  black 
barring.  Breeds  in  high  latitudes  in  northern  X.  Ain. ; migrates  through  eastern  U.  S.  but 
apparently  not  common  anywhere;  not  W.  of  Rocky  Mts.  except  Alaska;  W.  Cuba  in  mi- 
gration; winters  in  southern  S.  Am.  Eggs  4,  2.18  X 1-40,  very  heavy  brownish -olive,  with 
the  usual  markings  obscure,  of  still  darker  brownish  shades  of  the  ground  color,  sometimes 
nearly  whole  colored ; they  are  strikingly  different  in  tone  from  those  of  the  Marbled  Godwit, 
but  probably  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  European  Black-tailed  Godwit,  L.  limosa,  of 
which  the  Hudsonian  Godwit  is  the  strict  American  representative. 

L.  limo'sa.  (For  etym.  see  the  generic  name.)  European  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Yak- 
whelp.  Shrieker.  Barker.  Very  like  the  last;  characters  of  rump  and  tail  substantially 
the  same,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  the  mostly  white  (not  blackish)  lining  of  wings  and  ax- 
illaries.  In  full  plumaged  birds  the  tail  is  black,  with  broad  white  bases  and  narrow  white 


Fig.  578.  — Willet,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


tips  of  the  feathers ; the  basal  white  occupying  about  a third  of  the  middle  pair  of  feathers,  in- 
creasing in  exteut  on  successive  ones  to  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  lateral  pair,  and  the  white 
tips  best  marked  on  the  middle  pair,  very  narrow  or  wautiug  on  the  lateral  pairs ; longest 
upper  coverts  black  like  most  of  the  tail-feathers,  shortest  ones  white  like  the  bases  of  the  tail- 
feathers  and  lower  rump;  upper  rump  and  lower  back  blackish.  Wings  with  much  white, 
conspicuous  in  flight ; lining  of  wings  and  axillars  white,  either  pure  or  varied  with  some  dark 
markings ; large  white  bases  of  inner  primaries  and  outer  secondaries ; white  tips  of  the  greater 
coverts.  Fore-neck  and  breast  chestnut,  shading  to  white  on  the  chin  aud  belly,  barred  on  the 
breast  and  sides  with  dusky.  General  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  rufous  aud  duskv-brown,  in 
streaks  and  bars.  Adults  in  winter  plain  gray  and  white  on  the  body,  but  wings  and  tail  pre- 
serving their  specific  characters.  About  the  size  of  the  Hudsonian  Godwit ; bill  louger,  3.75- 
5.00.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ; only  North  American  as  occurring  casually  iu  Greenland.  Scolopax 
limosa  Linn.  1758  and  176(1;  Limosa  limosa  Briss.  1760:  A.  O.  U.  No.  [252].  S.  helgica 
Gm.  1788;  L.  helgica  of  authors ; Totanus  ccgoccphahis  Bechst.  1809;  L.  (tgocephala  of  most 
authors,  as  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key  (but  not  Scolopax  ergocephnla  Linn.,  which  is  the  Euro- 
pean Bar-tailed  Godwit,  his  S.  lapponica , the  L.  lapponica  of  authors).  L.  meUmura  Leisler, 
1813,  and  of  many  authors. 
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($  5.  Tattlers.) 

SYMPHE’MIA.  (Gr.  o-vgc^gt,  sumphemi,  I speak  with.)  Semipalmate  Tattlers.  Bill 
longer  than  head,  straight,  its  tip  not  expanded,  knobbed,  nor  notably  sensitive;  grooved  about 
half  its  length  only ; culmen  not  furrowed.  Gape  of  mouth  reaching  beyond  base  of  culmen. 
Bill  much  stouter  than  usual  in  Tattlers.  Legs  stout.  Feet  semipalmate,  with  decided  web 
between  inner  aud  middle  as  well  as  outer  and  middle  toes.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw,  scutellate  before  and  behind.  (General  characters  of  Totanus,  but  bill  and  feet  stout, 
latter  bluish,  and  toes  semipalmate.  See  fig.  49.)  One  North  American  species. 

S.  semipalma'ta.  (Lat.  semipalmata,  half-webbed.  Figs.  578,  579.)  Semipalmated  Tat- 
tler. Semipalmated  Snipe.  Duck-snipe.  Spanish  Plover.  Stone  Curlew.  Pied- 
winged  Curlew.  Willet.  Will-willet.  Pill-willet.  Pill-will-willet.  Bill- 
Will  ie.  Humility. 
greater  or  less  extent 
with  blackish ; this 
sometimes  giving  the 
prevailing  tone,  but  in 
lighter-colored  cases 
blackish  restricted  to 
an  irregular  central 
field  on  each  feather, 
throwing  out  angular 
processes  and  tending 
to  become  transverse 
bars.  When  such  dark 
fields  prevail,  the  up- 
per parts  become  quite 
blackish,  speckled 
with  ashy-white,  like 
Totanus  melanoleticus, 
for  example.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  of- 
ten a slight  rufescence. 

Under  parts  white,  sometimes  with  a rufous  or  brownish  tinge,  jugulum  and  breast  spotted  and 
streaked,  sides  barred  or  arrow-headed,  with  brownish -black.  Axillars  and  lining  of  wing, 
edge  of  wing  and  primary  coverts,  sooty-blackish.  Primaries  blackish,  with  a great  space  white 
at  base,  partly  overlaid  and  concealed  by  primary  coverts,  partly  showing  conspicuously  as  a 
speculum ; shafts  white  along  this  space.  Most  secondaries  white ; most  upper  tail-coverts 
white,  the  shorter  ones  dark  like  rump,  the  longer  ones  barred  like  tail.  Tail  ashy,  incom- 
pletely barred  with  blackish ; lateral  feathers  pale,  or  marbled  with  white.  Bill  dark ; legs 
bluish.  Length  about  16.00;  extent  about  28.00;  wing  8.00;  tail  3.00;  bill  2.00-2.50;  tarsus 
the  same  or  a little  more;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.67.  $ ? in  winter,  and  young:  Charactei  of 

wing  as  before.  Above,  light  ashy,  nearly  or  quite  uniform ; tail  corresponding  with  this  gray 
state;  upper  tail-coverts  white.  Below,  white,  shaded  with  ashy  on  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides. 
Every  stage  occurs  between  the  two  here  described.  Younger  birds,  before  the  first  full  winter 
plumage,  have  buff  or  tawny  edgings  of  the  grayish-brown  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  ; and  the 
sides  are  mottled  with  buff  and  gray.  In  the  down,  chicks  are  brownish-gray  marked  with 
dusky  above,  the  front  and  sides  of  head  and  all  lower  parts  whitish,  with  a dusky  spot  befoie 
the  eye  and  two  dusky  streaks  behind  it.  Temperate  North  America  at  large,  N.  to  56  .it  least 
in  the  interior,  but  chiefly  U.  S.;  breeding  throughout  its  U.  S.  range,  but  rarely  and  locally  on 


Adult  $ 9 , in  summer : Upper  parts  ashy,  confoundedly  speckled  to 


Fia.  579.  — Willets.  (From  Lewis.) 
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the  Atlantic  coast  beyond  New  Jersey ; resident  in  the  Southern  States,  but  in  winter  also  mi- 
grating to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  not  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  beyond 
Massachusetts.  A large,  stout  Tattler,  known  at  a glance  by  its  white-mirrored  black-lined 
wings  and  blue  legs,  too  plentiful  (for  such  a wary,  restless,  and  noisy  bird)  in  marshes  for  the 
convenience  of  gunners,  as  its  shrill  reiterated  cries,  incessant  when  its  breeding  places  are  in- 
vaded, alarm  the  whole  neighborhood.  Breeds  by  pairs  or  in  small  companies  in  fresh  or  salt 
marshes;  nest  a slight  affair  in  a tussock  of  grass  or  reeds  just  out  of  the  water;  eggs  3-4, 
1.90-2.12  X 1.45-1.55,  averaging  2.00  X 1-50,  less  pointedly  pyriform  than  usual  in  this  family, 
brownish  or  buffy-olive  or  clay  color,  boldly  and  distinctly  spotted  and  splashed  with  umber- 
brown  shades,  little  massed  at  the  great  end,  with  the  usual  shell -markings. 

S.  s.  inorna'ta.  (Lat.  inornatus,  unadorned.)  Western  Willet.  Candlestick  Plover. 
Averaging  rather  larger  than  the  last,  with  longer  and  slenderer  bill,  fewer  and  finer  markings 
on  a paler  ground  of  the  upper  parts,  and  duller,  more  confused  or  broken  markings  on  the 
under  parts,  which  are  often  suffused  with  a dull  pinkish -salmon  color;  middle  tail-feathers 
unmarked  or  only  faintly  barred.  Wing  8.00;  tail  3.30;  tarsus  2.60;  bill  2.25-2.75.  Western 
North  America,  E.  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  breeding  from  Manitoba  to  Texas,  in  migration 
and  during  winter  occurring  sparingly  along  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States ; Mexico,  in  winter. 
Neither  the  physical  characters  nor  the  geographical  distribution  ascribed  to  this  form  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  Brewster,  Auk,  Apr.  1887,  p.  145;  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  887 ; 
4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905.  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  95,  No.  258  a. 

TOT'ANUS.  (Ital.  totano,  some  bird  of  this  kind.)  Tattlers.  Tell-tales.  Gambets. 
Horsemen.  Bill  longer  than  head,  straight  or  nearly  so,  if  anything  rather  bent  up  than 
down,  very  slender,  without  expansion  at  tip  or  furrow  on  culmen,  lateral  grooves  little  if  aDy 
more  than  half  its  length  ; gape  reaching  beyond  base  of  culmen.  Wings  long,  pointed ; tail 
short,  even  or  little  rounded,  barred  in  color.  Legs  very  long  and  slender;  tibite  much  de- 
nuded below ; tarsi  longer  than  middle  toe  aud  claw,  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  middle 
toe  alone,  scutellate  before  aud  behind.  Toes  with  decided  basal  webbing  between  outer  and 
middle  toe,  that  between  inner  and  middle  slight.  Legs  green  or  yellow  (in  our  species),  red 
in  some  others  (as  the  Common  Redshank  of  Europe,  T.  totanus  or  T.  calidris,  type  of  the 
genus,  aud  the  Spotted  Redshank  of  the  same  country,  T.  fuscus).  In  England  the  birds 
of  this  genus  share  with  those  of  other  genera  the  name  Sandpiper ; but  ours  are  not  so  called. 
We  have  two  well-known  species  of  Yellow-legs,  aud  a third,  the  Greenshank  of  Europe, 
has  once  occurred  as  a straggler.  The  latter  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Glottis,  but  does  not 
seem  to  differ  in  any  respect  of  form  from  our  Yellow-legs,  and  all  three  may  well  go  together 
in  the  subgenus  Glottis,  as  arranged  in  the  A.  O-  U.  List ; the  subgenus  Totanus  then  being 
restricted  to  such  species  as  the  Redshank  just  named,  and  the  Marsh  Sandpiper  of  Europe, 


T.  stagnatilis. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Legs  red.  ( Subgenus  Totanus.)  A straggler  to  Hudson’s  Bay totanus 

Legs  not  red.  (Sub  yeti  us  Glottis.) 

Legs  not  yellow.  A straggler  to  Florida ncbvlarius 

Legs  yellow.  Two  common  birds  of  N.  Am. 

Length  over  12  ; wing  over  7 ; tail  3 or  more  ; bill  over  2 ; bent  up  a little,  short-grooved  . . melanolnmis 
Length  under  12  ; wing  under  7 ; tail  under  3;  bill  under  2;  straight,  long -grooved Jiavipes 


( Subgenus  Totanus.) 

T.  tot'anus.  (For  etym.  see  the  generic  name.)  European  Redshank.  Common  Pool- 
Snipe.  Of  medium  size  in  the  subgenus:  Length  9.50-10.00;  wing  about  6.00;  bill  1.50; 
tarsus  1.65.  Legs  orange-red;  bill  black,  with  red  base;  iris  brown.  In  any  plumage  dis- 
tinguished from  its  allies  by  the  combination  of  white  rump  with  secondaries  nearly  all  white. 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  in  America  a straggler  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  One  of  the  best  known  Tat- 
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tiers,  strangely  overlooked  by  two  generations  of  American  ornithologists  since  its  original 
description  as  a bird  of  this  country  from  a Hudson’s  Bay  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  in 
1831.  Scolopax  totanus  Linn.  1758.  Totanus  calidris  Bechst.  1803,  and  of  authors;  Sw. 
and  Rich.  F.  B.-A.  ii,  1831,  p.  391  ; Nuttall,  Man.  ii,  1834,  p.  155.  See  also  Edwards’ 
pi.  169  of  supposed  albino  Redshank  from  Hudson’s  Bay.  Not  heretofore  taken  into  the  Key. 
A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  128,  Hypothetical  List,  No.  11.2.  See  Coues,  Auk, 
Apr.  1897,  p.  211. 

( Subgenus  Glottis.) 

T.  uebula'rius.  (Lat.  like  nebulosus,  nebulous,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy.)  European  Green- 
shank.  Size  and  form  almost  exactly  as  in  T.  melanoleucus  (see  next) ; bill  with  the  same 
upward  set  or  bent  about  the  middle,  or  rather  more  so.  Length  12.50-14.50;  wing  7.00- 
7.75;  tail  3.50;  bill  2.15-2.25;  tarsus  about  2.50.  Coloration  nearly  as  in  our  Yellow-legs, 
but  lower  back,  rump,  tail  and  its  coverts  white,  with  dark  markings  chiefly  restricted  to  broken 
bars  or  other  variegation  of  the  tail-feathers  alone;  legs  not  bright  yellow,  but  of  some 
obscure  color  commonly  called  “green”  or  greenish,  but  apparently  rather  yellowish-gray 
or  grayish-olive,  more  livid  or  darker  on  the  joints.  Europe,  etc.;  only  North  American  in 
one  alleged  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  “Florida.”  Audubon’s  original  specimen  is  extant, 
and  is  the  Greenshank;  but  the  record  has  never  been  repeated,  and  is  open  to  suspicion. 
T.  glottis  Aud.  folio  pi.  169,  1835,  8vo,  pi.  346,  1842,  and  of  most  authors,  as  of  previous  eds. 
of  the  Key;  Glottis  floridanus  Bp.  1838.  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  730.  Scolopax  nebularius 
Gunn.  1767;  Totanus  ( Glottis ) nebularius,  A.  O.  U.  No.  [253]. 

T.  melanoleu'eus.  (Gr.  g.e\as,  melas,  black;  \(vkos,  leukos,  white.  Figs.  580,  581.) 
Greater  Tell-tale.  Greater  Yellow-shanks,  or  Yellow-legs,  or  Yellow-shins. 
Winter  Yellow-legs.  Big  Yellow-legged  Plover.  Big  Kill-cu  or  Cucu.  Long- 
legged  Tattler,  Snipe,  or  Plover.  Stone-snipe.  Stone-bird.  Yelper.  Bill 


straight  or  slightly  inclined  upward,  not  with  regular  curve,  but  as  if  bent  near  the  middle, 
and  grooved  for  rather  less  than  half  its  length ; black  or  greenish-black.  Legs  very  long 
and  slender,  chrome-yellow.  Length  usually  13.00-14.00,  but  rauging  12.50-15.00;  extent 
23.00-25.00;  wing  over  7.00,  usually  nearer  8.00;  tail  3.00  or  more;  bill  2.00  or  more;  tar- 
sus 2.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.70.  Length  from  end  of  bill  to  end  of  outstretched  feet 
about  17  or  18  inches.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  blackish,  more  or  less  ashy  according  to  season, 
everywhere  speckled  with  whitish,  in  a series  of  indentations  along  edge  of  each  feather;  the 
markings  spotty  on  back  and  wings,  streaky  on  head  and  neck.  A slight  white  superciliary 
line.  Upper  tail-coverts  mostly  white.  Under  parts  white,  jugulum  and  fore-breast  streaked, 
sides  and  flauks,  lining  of  wings  and  axillars,  barred  and  arrow-headed,  with  the  color  of  back. 
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Tail  like  back,  with  numerous  white  bars,  generally  broken  on  the  middle  feathers.  Primaries 
blackish,  with  black  shafts,  mostly  with  white  tips;  secondaries  and  their  coverts  the  same, 
but  their  edges  marbled,  spotted,  or  broken-barred  with  white.  The  seasonal  changes  of 
plumage  are  inconsiderable,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  tone  of  the  upper  parts  — more  blackish 
and  white  in  summer,  more  gray  and  ashy  in  winter  and  in  the  young;  and  in  the  emphasis  of 
dark  markings  of  under  parts.  Very  young  birds  have  the  white  speckling  somewhat  huffy. 
North  America  at  large;  in  the  U.  S.  chiefly  as  a migrant,  and  in  winter  in  the  Gulf  States 
aud  southern  California,  though  at  that  season  it  also  extends  through  Central  and  much  of 
South  America;  breeds  from  Nebraska  and  middle  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  X.  to 
high  latitudes;  abundant;  like  the  last  and  the  next  species,  a noisy,  restless  denizen  of 
marshes,  bays,  aud  estuaries.  Eggs  3-4,  1.70  X 1-25,  grayish  or  deep  buff,  irregularly 
spotted  with  rich  dark  brown.  Earely  taken. 

T.  fla'vipes.  (Lat-  flavipes,  yellow-foot.  Fig.  581.)  Lesser  Tell-tale.  Lesser  Yel- 
low-shanks. Yellow-legs.  Common  Yellow-legs.  Summer  Yellow-legs. 
Yellow-legged  Plover.  Little  Kill-cu  or  Cucu.  A miniature  of  the  last;  colors 


Fig.  581.  — Greater  Yellow-shanks  and  Little  Yellow-shanks.  (From  “North  American  Shore 
Birds,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 

the  same;  legs  comparatively  longer;  bill  grooved  rather  farther  (more  than  half  its  length), 
perfectly  straight.  Length  under  12.00,  usually  10.00-1 1 .00;  extent  19.00-21.00;  wing  under 
7.00,  averaging  about  6.40;  tail  2.50;  bill  always  under  2.00,  about  1.50;  tarsus  2.00;  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  and  bare  tibia,  each,  1.25.  The  legs  are  thus  relatively  longer  than  those  of 
the  foregoing,  probably  at  a maximum  iu  its  genus  and  family,  and  only  exceeded  proportion- 
ally by  those  of  the  Stilt  ( Himantopus ).  In  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  T-  melanolcueus 
the  difference  in  all  dimensions  is  decided;  there  is  a break  between  the  largest  flavipes  and 
smallest  melanoleucus;  both  species  hold  their  characters  steadily,  with  only  moderate  variabil- 
ity, and  no  one  has  seen  an  equivocal  specimen  of  either  one.  Each  has  a profusion  of  popular 
names,  mostly  shared  in  common  but  with  some  qualifying  term,  as  the  two  species  are  readily 
discriminated  by  gunners.  When  “Yellow-legs”  is  said  without  qualification,  the  present 
species  is  generally  meant.  North  America  at  large,  abundant  in  eastern  portions,  less  com- 
mon in  western,  in  same  places  as  last.  Nesting  reported  iu  some  of  Northern  States,  but  breeds 
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chiefly  beyond  U.  S.,  where  it  reappears  late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the  fall ; winters  in  the 
Gulf  States,  but  also  pushes  its  migration  through  Central  and  most  of  South  America,  and 
has  occurred  casually  in  Europe.  Eggs  3-4,  pointedly  pyriform,  1.58-1.78  X about  1.16; 
ground  clay-color,  buffy  or  creamy,  not  olivaceous,  the  markings  showing  boldly  on  the  pale 
ground,  but  in  great  diversity,  some  eggs  being  heavily  splashed  with  blotches  confluent  about 
the  great  end,  others  having  small  clean-edged  spots  all  over  the  surface ; markings  rich 
umber,  chocolate,  or  blackish,  with  neutral-tint  shell-spots. 

HELODRO'JIAS.  (Gr.  «Xos,  helos,  a marsh,  and  fipo/ray,  dramas,  running,  i.  c.  a runner.) 
Green  Tattlers.  Bill  moderately  longer  than  head,  perfectly  straight,  very  slender,  grooved 
a little  beyond  its  middle.  Legs  not  very  long  for  this  group ; tarsus  little  exceeding  middle 
toe  and  claw ; bill  and  legs  both  dark-colored.  Only  the  most  rudimentary  web  between  inner 
and  middle  toe ; a moderate  one  between  outer  and  middle.  Upper  parts  dark-colored ; tail 
rounded,  fully  barred  with  white.  Small.  Rhyacophilus  of  all  previous  editions  of  the  Key,  as 
of  most  American  authors  since  Baird,  1858;  but  this  has  as  its  type  the  short-billed  Wood 
Sandpiper  of  Europe,  R.  glareola.  Name  therefore  changed  to  Helodramas  Kaup.  Nat.  Syst. 
1829,  p.  144,  type  Tringa  oerophus  (sic)  Linn.,  which  is  strictly  congeneric  with  our  Solitary 
Sandpiper.  Helodromas  was  reduced  to  a subgenus  of  Totanus  in  the  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95, 
but  appears  to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  as  I showed  in  Auk,  Apr.  1897,  p.  211,  and  as  admitted 
by  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  105.  Besides  some  differences  in  external  form, 
it  has  the  peculiarity,  among  its  immediate  all,  of  a single-notched  sternum  (compare  figs,  on 
pp.  344  and  366  of  Seebohm’s  work) ; and  the  European  species  has  long  been  known  to 
nest  in  trees,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  the  whole  order  Limicolce;  “the  hen  laying  her  eggs  in 
the  deserted  nests  of  other  birds  — Jays,  Thrushes,  or  Pigeons — but  nearly  always  at  some 
height  (from  3 to  30  feet)  from  the  ground.”  (P.  Z.  S.  1863,  pp.  529-533;  Newton,  Diet. 


1896,  p.  812.) 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Length  9.00-10.00 ; upper  tail-coverts  white  ; legs  grayish-blue ochropus 

Length  8.00-9.00 ; upper  tail-coverts  like  back  ; legs  greenish,  drying  blackish solitarius 


H.  och'ropus.  (Gr.  <!>xp6s,  ochros,  pale,  sallow,  wan ; novs,  pous,  foot.  Fig.  582.)  Euro- 
pean Green  Sandpiper.  Upper  parts  blackish -brown,  with  faint  olivaceous  metallic  gloss, 
streaked  on  head  and  neck,  speckled  on  back 
and  wings,  with  white;  upper  tail-coverts 
white.  Tail  white  at  base ; lateral  pair  of 
rectrices  white,  others  marked  with  white  and 
blackish  in  bars.  Below,  white,  juguluin  and 
sides  marked  with  dusky.  Bill  blackish  ; iris 
brown;  feet  “ grayish -blue,  greenish  on  the 
joints.”  Length  9.00-10.00;  wing  about 
5.50;  tail  2.50;  bill  1.30-1.50;  tarsus  1.30. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson’s  Bay  ; a straggler 
from  Europe  (see  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  iii,  1878, 
p.  49).  Rhyacophilus  ochropus  of2d-4th  eds. 
of  the  Key ; Totanus  ( Helodromas ) ochropus, 

A.  O.  U.  No.  [257].  Helodromas  ochropus 
CoilES,  Auk,  Apr.  1897,  p.  210;  A.  O.  U. 

Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  106. 

H.  solita’rius.  (Lat.  solitarius,  solitary; 
solus,  alone.  Fig.  583.)  American  Green 
Sandpiper.  Solitary  Sandpiper.  Solitary  Tattler.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  dark  lus- 
trous olive-brown,  streaked  on  head  and  neck,  elsewhere  finely  speckled,  with  white;  no  con- 

53 


Fio.  582.— Sternum  of  Green  Sandpiper. 
bohm’8  Charadriidro.) 


(From  See- 
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tinuous  white  on  rump  or  upper  tail-coverts.  Below,  white ; jugulum  and  sides  of  neck  shaded 
with  brownish  and  streaked  with  dusky;  sides,  axillaries,  and  lining  of  wings  regularly  barred 
with  dusky.  Tail  beautifully  and  regularly  barred  throughout  with  black  and  white;  white 
prevailing  on  outer  feathers,  where  the  dark  bars  tnay  be  broken,  and  white  reduced  to  a 
series  of  marginal  spots  on  middle  feathers.  Primaries  and  edge  of  wing  blackish,  unmarked  ; 
secondaries  like  back,  mostly  unmarked,  inner  ones  gradually  gaining  white  s|sjts.  Bill 
blackish ; legs  dull  greenish  (drying  quite  black,  like  many  scrophulariaceous  plants). 
Length  8.00-9.00,  usually  between  these  figures;  extent  15.50-17.00;  wing  4.75-5.40;  tail 
2.25;  bill  1.12-1.24;  tarsus  1.20-1.30;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.12-1.20.  Little  seasonal  differ- 
ence in  adult  birds ; winter  plumage  lighter 
and  not  lustrous,  less  speckled  and  streaked. 
Young : Above,  lighter  and  less  olivaceous 
brownish,  without  gloss,  the  speckling  less, 
or  else  of  a rusty  tinge.  Suffusion  of  jugulum 
paler  and  more  restricted.  White  around  and 
over  eye  better  defined.  Bill  and  feet  ashy- 
Fio.  583.  — Solitary  Sandpiper,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  greenish.  North  America  at  large,  N.  to 
E-  C'-)  Alaska ; the  representative  of  U.  ochropus. 

Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward,  if  not  also  through  much  of  its  U.  S.  range;  I 
found  a pair  in  1883  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  under  circumstances  which  left  no 
doubt  that  they  were  settled  for  the  summer.  Winters,  chiefly  extralimital,  in  Central  and 
South  America,  but  also  in  our  Southern  States.  Common  during  migrations ; a shy,  quiet 
inhabitant  of  wet  woods  and  meadow  brooks  and  ditches  and  secluded  grassy  pools,  rather 
than  of  marshes,  with  rather  sedate  manners,  except  the  curious  bobbiug  up  and  down  of  the 
head,  which  is  as  habitual  with  this  species  as  the  teetering  of  the  tail  of  the  Tip-up.  A more 
graceful  action  is  that  of  the  bird  as  it  alights;  when  the  long  pointed  wings  are  lifted  till  their 
tips  nearly  touch,  and  then  are  slowly  folded.  The  note  is  a mellow  and  melodious  whistle. 
Authentic  eggs  have  been  long  special  desiderata  (see  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  1874,  p.  499;  Brewer, 
Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  iii,  1878,  p.  197 ; Coues,  New  England  Bird  Life,  ii,  1883,  p.  240;  Bull. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  2G,  p.  97 ; Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  166.)  The  single  egg  taken  in  1878 
in  Vermont  described  as  light  drab  with  small  round  brown  markings  and  faint  purplish  shell- 
marks  at  greater  end. 

H.  s.  cinnamo'meus?  (Lat.  cinnamon-colored,  as  the  spots  on  the  back  of  the  young  are.) 
Western  Solitary  Sandpiper.  Young:  Similar  to  the  last;  “larger,  the  wings  grayer, 
the  light  spots  on  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  brownish-cinnamon  instead  of  white 
or  huffy  whitish  ; the  sides  of  the  head  with  more  whitish,  especially  on  the  lores.  No  well- 
defined  loral  stripe.”  Wing  5.10-5.49;  tarsus  1.22-1.30;  bill  1.15-1.30.  Lower  California. 
Tot.  s.  cinnamomeus  Brewster,  Auk,  Oct.  1890,  p.  377 ; range  extended  as  “Pacific coast 
region,  eastward  to  the  Plains,”  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  256  a;  Hcl.  sol.  dnna- 
momeus,  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jau.  1899,  p.  105. 

ACTI'TIS.  (Or.  (Ikttj,  aide,  a headland,  promontory,  coast-land,  sea-shore,  strand,  with  suffix 
-my,  denoting  agency,  a doer.  Compare  A Egialitis , of  identical  meaning.  The  grammatical 
gender  of  both  names  is  feminine.  This  is  the  genus  Tmtgoidcs  of  all  former  editions  of  the 
Key,  as  of  most  authors;  but  Tringoides  Bp.  1831  is  a synonym  of  Actitis  Illtger,  1811,  as 
now  restricted;  type  Tringa  hypoleucos  Linn.,  the  common  Spotted  Sandpiper  of  Europe,  with 
which  ours  is  strictly  congeneric.)  Spotted  Sandpipers.  Bill  straight,  only  about  as  long 
as  head  or  tarsus,  grooved  for  about  f its  length.  Tibiae  scarcely  denuded  for  half  length  of 
tarsus.  Tarsus  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Outer  and  middle  toes  webbed  for 
length  of  their  first  joints;  inner  cleft.  Tail  fully  half  as  long  as  wing.  Upper  parts  glossy, 
under  spotted  on  white  ground ; bill  and  feet  pale.  Of  small  size. 
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A.  macula'ria.  (Lat.  maculana,  spotted.  Figs.  584,  585.)  Spotted  Sandpiper.  Sand- 
lark.  Peet-weet.  Teeter-tail.  Tip-up.  Tilt-up.  Adult  $ 9 , in  summer : Above, 
silken  ashen-olive  (quaker-color  — as  in  our  Cuckoos)  with  a coppery  lustre,  finely  varied 
with  blackish,  in  streaks  on  head  and  neck,  elsewhere  in  wavy  or  otherwise  irregular  cross- 
bars. Liue  over  eye,  and  entire  under  parts,  pure 
white,  with  numerous  sharp  circular  black  spots, 
larger  and  more  crowded  iu  the  9 than  in  the 
Secondaries  and  their  coverts  broadly  white-tipped ; 
some  white  feathers  along  bend  of  wing;  axillaries 
and  lining  of  wings  white,  latter  with  an  oblique 
dusky  bar.  Primaries  and  most  secondaries  brown- 
ish-black, with  brown  shafts  and  large  white  basal  Fl°.  584-  — Spotted  Sandpiper,  nat.  size. 

r . n.  , (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 

spaces,  concealed  in  folded  wing,  conspicuous  in  flight. 

Upper  tail-coverts  and  middle  tail-feathers  like  back  ; lateral  ones  successively  acquiring  white 
tips ; outer  with  several  incomplete  white  bars.  Feet  pinkish-white,  drying  yellowish.  Bill 
flesh-color,  black-tipped;  sometimes  much  of  culmeii  dusky;  sometimes  much  of  under  man- 
dible orange.  Length  7.25-7.60;  extent  13.00-13.50;  wing  3.80-4.00;  bill,  tarsus,  and 
middle  toe  with  claw,  each  0.05-1.00.  9:  Length  7.60-7.00;  extent  13.50-14.00;  wing 

3.90-4.10.  In  winter:  Above,  less  glossy,  with  little  if  any  blackish  variegation,  chiefly  on 

the  wing-coverts ; some 
mere  dusky  shaft-streaks 
on  other  upper  parts. 
Below,  white,  usually  en- 
tirely free  from  spotting, 
and  with  a slight  gray  cast 
on  the  breast.  Young: 
Nearly  as  in  winter  adults, 
but  with  some  huffy  bar- 
ring on  the  wing-  aud 
tail-coverts;  entirely 
white  below.  Downy 
young : Below,  white ; 

above,  mottled  with  dark 
brown  and  buff ; a sharp 
black  stripe  from  top  of 
head  down  middle  of 
back,  and  another  through 
eye.  North  America  at 
Fio.  585.  — Spotted  Sandpiper.  large,  extremely  common 

everywhere  near  water,  and  breeding  throughout  the  country ; winters  in  the  Southern  States 
aud  beyond  to  Brazil ; casual  in  Europe.  Nest  a slight  affair  of  dried  grasses,  on  the  ground, 
often  in  field  or  orchard,  but  generally  near  water ; eggs  normally  4,  exceptionally  2,  3,  or  5, 
pointed,  creamy,  buffy,  or  clay-colored,  blotched  with  blackish  aud  neutral  tint;  about  1-30  X 
1 .00  or  rather  less.  These  and  Kildeer’s  eggs  are  the  ones  oftenest  found  in  amateur  cabinets, 
doing  duty  for  those  of  most  small  waders;  and  the  bird  itself  is  the  best  known  of  its  tribe, 
under  the  familiar  names  above  given,  and  others  equally  picturesque,  alluding  to  its  habit 
of  balancing  on  its  legs  with  a see-saw  movement  of  the  hind  parts  of  the  body.  As  often 
as  the  Teeter-tail  stops  running,  the  fore  parts  are  lowered  a little,  the  head  is  drawn  in, 
the  legs  are  slightly  bent,  while  the  tail  bobs  up  with  a jerk  and  is  drawn  down  again  with 
the  regularity  of  clock  work  — as  if  the  tail  were  spring-hinged,  always  liable  to  fly  up,  and 
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requiring  constant  presence  of  mind  to  keep  it  down  decently.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  male 
perform  during  the  mating  season,  swelling  with  amorousness  and  self-sufficiency,  puffing  up  his 
plumage  till  lie  looks  twice  as  big  as  usual,  facing  about  this  way  and  that,  saluting  all  points 
of  the  compass  with  his  hinder  parts  — for  such  is  the  original  way  the  Tip-up  has  of  conduct- 
ing his  courtships. 


PAVONCEL'LA.  (Ital.  name  of  the  European  Lapwing;  the  word  means  “little  peacock,” 
being  diminutive  form  of  par, one,  the  Peacock.  Lat.  pavo;  it  was  first  transferred  to  the  Ruff, 
and  used  as  a generic  name,  by  Leach  in  1816,  and  in  this  usage  antedates  Machetes  Cc  v.  1817, 
the  usual  name  of  this  genus,  as  in  2d-4th  editions  of  the  Key;  1st  edition  had  Philomachus,  as 
adopted  by  Gray,  Baird,  and  others,  after  Moehring,  1752.)  Fighting  Sandpipers.  Bill 
straight,  about  as  long  as  head,  shorter  than  tarsus,  grooved  nearly  to  tip.  Gape  reaching 
behiud  culmen.  Outer  and  middle  toe  webbed  at  base ; inner  cleft.  Tarsus  longer  than  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw.  Tail  about  half  as  long  as  wing,  barred.  $ in  breeding  season  with  face 
bare  and  beset  with  papillae,  and  neck  with  an  extravagant  frill  or  ruffle  of  elongated  feathers  : 
9 without  these  ornaments.  Sternum  single-notched.  Polygamous  — polygynous  and 
polyandrous. 

P.  pug'nax.  (Lat.  pugnax,  pugnacious.  Fig.  586.)  Ruff,  $ . Reeve,  9-  Combatant. 
Chevalier.  Gambetta.  Paon  de  Mer.  Equestrian  Sandpiper.  Adult  <?,  in  wed- 

ding  dress : Varied  above  with 
black,  brown,  buff,  and  chest- 
nut, the  sides  of  rump  white; 
under  parts  white,  breast  and 
sides  and  erissum  black,  spotted 
with  white ; tail  brown,  barred 
with  chestnut  and  white ; quills 
dusky,  with  white  shafts:  wing- 
coverts  ashy-brown.  Bill  black- 
ish, flesh-colored  at  base ; legs 
dingy  yellow ; iris  dark  brown  ; 
warty  excrescences  yellow  or 
pink ; feathers  of  ruff  endlessly 
varied  in  color — it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  find  any  two  specimens 
exactly  alike,  and  difficult  to  sort 
out.  these  frills  in  even  the  most 
general  terms;  more  than  a 
dozen  different  styles  are  cata- 
logued by  some  writers  ; but  it 
is  believed  on  good  grouuds  that 
the  same  individual  grows  the 
same  kind  of  a cape  each  year 
during  his  life.  Length  al>out 
12.00;  wing  7.00;  tail  .'100; 
bill  1.50  ; tarsus  2.00.  9 much 
smaller,  lacking  the  ruff  and 
tubercles,  etc.  A widely  dis- 
tributed bird  of  the  Old  World,  notorious  for  pugnacity,  salacity,  and  profligacy ; occasionally 
killed  on  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  etc.  (Lawr.  Ann.  Lyc.  Nat.  Hist. 
N.  Y.  v,  1852,  p.  220,  Long  Island;  Coues,  Pr.  Essex  lust,  v,  1868,  p.  206,  New  England; 
Brewster,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  p.  606,  Massachusetts,  and  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  i,  1876,  p.  19, 


Fiq.  58G.  — The  Ruff,  cf,  in  full  feather,  £ nat.  size.  (From  Brehra.) 
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Maine ; Wheaton,  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  ii,  1877,  p.  83,  Ohio.  Forest  and  Stream,  Oct.  7,  1880, 
p.  186,  Massachusetts;  Seton,  Auk,  Oct.  1885,  p.  336,  Ontario;  Brimley,  Auk,  July.  1892, 
p.  299,  North  Carolina;  Osgood,  Shooting  and  Fishing,  Mar.  26,  1891,  p.  432;  Palmer, 
Auk,  Oct.  1894,  p.  325,  Virginia;  these  being  all  the  records  I know  of  to  date.  See  also 
Freke,  Zoologist,  Sept.  1881,  p.  376,  and  for  a South  American  record,  Ibis,  1875,  p.  332.) 
The  names  Iiuff  and  Reeve  are  both  very  old;  of  the  latter  I have  found  no  attempted  expla- 
nation worth  citing;  of  the  former  Newton  has  (Diet.  p.  798)  : “ It  seems  to  be  at  present 
unkuown  whether  the  bird  was  named  from  the  frill,  or  the  frill  from  the  bird.  In  the  latter 
case  the  name  should  possibly  be  spelt  Rough  (cf.  ‘ rough -footed  ’ as  applied  to  Fowls  with 
feathered  legs  [and  ‘rough-legged  ’ to  Hawks  in  like  state],  as  in  1666  Merrett  (Pinax,  p.  182) 
had  it.” 

BAETRA'MIA.  (To  Win.  Bartram.)  Bill  straight,  rather  shorter  than  head,  much  shorter 
than  tarsus,  about  equal  to  middle  toe;  culmen  a little  concave  in  most  of  its  length;  upper 
mandible  grooved  f its  length.  Gape  very  wide  and  deep,  reaching  below  eyes.  Feathers  on 
side  of  lower  mandible  scarcely  or  not  reaching  opposite  those  on  upper,  and  not  filling  in- 
terramal  space.  Tail  very  long,  more  than  i the  wing,  graduated.  Wings  moderate,  pointed. 
Tibiae  denuded  for  nearly  the  length  of  middle  toe.  Tarsi  scutellate  before  and  behind,  much 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Outer  toe  moderately  webbed ; inner  cleft  to  base.  Size 
medium;  neck  and  legs  long;  head  small;  coloration  highly  variegated;  sexes  alike;  no 
great  seasonal  changes.  Oue  species. 

B.  longicau'da.  (Lat.  longus,  long ; cauda,  tail.)  Bartramian  Sandpiper.  Bartram’s 
Tattler.  Upland  Sandpiper.  Upland  Plover.  Uplander.  Hill-bird.  High- 
land Plover.  Field  Plover.  Pasture  Plover.  Grass  Plover.  Prairie  Plover. 
Prairie  Snipe.  Prairie  Pigeon.  Papabote.  Quaily.  Adult  $ <? : Above,  blackish, 
intimately  variegated  with  tawny  or  whitish  edgings  of  all  the  feathers ; blackish  prevailing 
on  crown  and  back,  the  lighter  colors  on  neck  and  wings ; on  scapulars  and  long  inner  sec- 
ondaries the  black  resolved  in  regular  angular  bars  on  a greenish-brown  field.  Rump  and 
most  upper  tail-coverts  brownish-black,  unvaried  ; a few  of  the  longer  coverts  barred  to  corre- 
spond with  tail.  Middle  tail-feathers  dark  ashy-brown,  with  paler  or  rufescent  edges,  and 
irregular  or  broken  bars,  throughout;  other  tail-feathers  becoming  orange-brown,  with  numer- 
ous irregular  or  broken  bars  or  spots  of  black ; with  one  broad,  firm,  subtermiual  black  bar, 
and  tips  white  for  a distance  increasing  on  successive  feathers.  Under  parts  dull  soiled  white, 
or  tawny-white,  rufescence  strongest  on  jugulum  and  breast,  jugulum  streaked  with  blackish, 
and  sides  with  sharp  arrow-heads  of  the  same.  Axillars  and  lining  of  wings  pure  white,  regu- 
larly barred  with  black.  Primaries  brownish- black ; 1st  at  least,  and  sometimes  all,  barred 
with  white  on  inner  webs;  shaft  of  1st  white,  of  others  brown.  Secondaries  like  primaries, 
but  usually  barred  with  white  on  both  webs,  inner  ones  gradually  assimilating  with  back  in 
character  of  markings.  Bill  yellow,  with  black  ridge  and  tip;  feet  dull  yellowish,  drying 
darker;  iris  dark  brown.  Length  11.75-12.75;  extent  21.50-23.00;  wing  6.25-7.00;  tail 
about  3.50;  tarsus  1.75-2.00;  bill,  and  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.00-1.25.  Downy  young  : Va- 
riegated above  with  white,  brown,  and  black;  whitish  below;  bill  bluish  with  dark  tip;  legs 
clay-color.  They  are  5 or  6 inches  long  before  any  feathers  sprout ; in  first  featherings  they 
are  plainer  dusky  above  than  the  adults,  with  firmer  huffy  margins,  less  streaked  below,  and  in 
general  huffier;  but  they  speedily  acquire  a plumage  hardly  different  from  that  of  old  birds,  and 
it  never  varies  much  afterward  — I know  no  other  wader  so  much  alike  at  all  ages  and  seasons, 
in  both  sexes.  North  America  at  large,  rare  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  in  profusion  on  prairies  of 
the  interior,  and  common  eastward ; but  less  abundant  than  formerly  on  the  New  England 
coast;  N.  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Yukon.  Breeds  N.  from  the  middle  districts ; winters  almost 
entirely  extralimital,  pushing  far  into  South  America ; casual  in  Europe.  A fine  game  bird  ; but 
those  who  only  know  it  when  its  fears  are  excited  by  incessant  persecution  have  little  idea  what  a 
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gentle  anil  confiding  creature  it  is  when  at  home  on  the  western  prairies.  Nest  anywhere  on 
prairie,  in  June;  eggs  normally  4,  averaging  1.75  X 1-28;  clay-color  or  pale  creamv-brown 
without  olive  shade;  spotted  all  over,  but  most  thickly  at  large  end,  with  small,  sharp,  rounded 
surface-marks  of  umber-brown,  among  which  are  purplish-gray  shell-spots ; spots  rarely  if 
ever  larger  than  a split  pea,  and  seldom  confluent. 

TRYNGI'TES.  (Gr.  rpvyyav,  truggas,  a sandpiper,  with  suffix  -rijr,  -ten.)  Marble-wing 
Sandpipers.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  very  slender,  tapering,  and  acute,  grooved  nearly  its 
whole  length,  thus  much  as  in  Tringa;  but  gape  of  mouth  extensive,  and  end  of  bill  not  dilated 
and  sensitive.  Frontal  feathers  embracing  base  of  upper  mandible  in  nearly  transverse  outline, 
and  extending  quite  to  nostrils ; those  on  side  of  under  mandible  reaching  farther  still,  those  of 
chin  completely  filling  the  interramal  space;  such  extension  of  feathers  making  hill  appear 
remarkably  short.  Wings  of  ordinary  shape.  Tail  about  4 as  loug  as  wings,  rounded,  with 
projecting  ceutral  feathers.  Tibiaj  denuded  below  for  a space  less  than  length  of  middle  toe. 
Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Toes  cleft  to  base,  or  with  only  rudimentary  basal 
webbing.  Primaries  peculiarly  marbled  in  color.  Tail  not  barred.  Related  to  Tringa  in 
many  respects  ; but  the  acute  and  hardened  tip  of  the  bill,  and  long  gape,  are  totanine,  and  on 
the  whole  the  affinities  of  the  single  species  seem  to  be  with  Bartramia,  so  far  as  our  genera  are 
concerned,  though  there  is  an  undoubted  relationship  with  JEchmorliynchus  cancellatus  and 
Prosobonia  leucoptera  — those  rare  and  perhaps  extinct  Sandpipers  of  the  Sandwich  and  some 
other  Pacific  Islands. 

T.  rufes'cens.  (Lat.  rnfescens,  rufescent,  reddish.  Fig.  587.)  Buff-breasted  Sand- 
piper. Adult  $ 9 > in  breeding  plumage:  Above,  brownish-black  with  a greenish  gloss, 
every  feather  broadly  margined  with  tawny  or  yellowish-brown,  the  latter  the  prevailing  tone. 
Under  parts  buff  or  fawn-colored,  without  markings  except  a few  small  blackish  spots  on  sides 
of  breast.  Central  tail-feathers  greenish-brown,  blackening  at  ends ; others  paler,  often  rufes- 
cent, with  white  or  tawny  tips  and  subterminal  black  bar;  and  usually,  also,  some  black  mar- 
bling or  streaking.  Primaries  and  secondaries  ashy-brown,  blackeniug  at  end,  the  extreme  tip 

white  — most  of  the  inner  webs  of  primaries,  and  both 
webs  of  secondaries,  pearly  white,  speckled  and  marbled 
with  black.  This  curious  tracery,  best  seeu  from  below, 
is  diagnostic ; though  the  precise  pattern  varies  inter- 
minably. The  patch  of  under  coverts  at  bases  of  prima- 
ries has  the  same  character.  Axillars  white;  lining  of 
wings  white  or  rufescent.  Iris  brown.  Bill  brownish- 
black ; legs  greenish  or  yellowish.  Length  7.50-8.25: 
extent  about  16.00 ; wing  5.00-5.25;  tail  2.50;  bill  along 
culmen  0.67-0.75,  along  gape  1.00;  tarsus  1.20;  middle  toe  and  claw  under  1.00.  Fall  plu- 
mage : Under  parts  less  rufescent,  frequently  simply  tawny-whitish ; broad  ochrey  or  tawny 
edgings  of  feathers  of  upper  parts  replaced  by  narrow  whitish  streakings,  in  a set  of  semicircles. 
Wings  and  tail  as  in  spring.  North  America  at  large,  especially  the  interior,  and  a frequent 
European  straggler,  but  apparently  nowhere  abuudaut,  unless  in  the  migrations  in  the  Gulf 
States;  only  migratory  in  the  U.  S. ; S.  in  winter  through  South  America;  breeds  in  high  lat- 
itudes, quite  to  the  Arctic  coast.  Eggs  usually  4,  pointedly  pyriform,  1.40-1.50  X 1.02-1.10; 
the  ground  clay,  sometimes  slightly  olivaceous,  often  quite  grayish  ; markings  extremely  bold 
and  sharp,  in  heavy  blotches  and  indeterminate  spots  all  over  the  surface,  but  largest  and  most 
numerous  at  greater  end;  colors  rich  umber-brown,  of  varying  shade.  Nearest  these  blotched 
samples  are  splashed  ones,  with  markings  massed  at  greater  end,  elsewhere  splattered  in  small 
pattern.  Others  are  spotted  with  narrow  markings  radiating  from  large  end,  almost  wreathing 
about  greatest  diameter.  All  with  the  usual  neutral-tint  shell-markings;  most  with  scratchy 
blackish  marks  over  all.  (T.  subruficollis  of  A.  0.  U.  Lists.) 


Fig  587.  — Buff-breasted  Sandpiper,  nat. 
size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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HETERACTI'TIS.  (Gr.  (repos,  heteros,  different,  otherwise;  and  Actitis,  which  see,  p.  834.) 
Short-legged  Tattler.  Bill  totaniue,  longer  than  head  or  tarsus,  straight,  rather  stout, 
much  compressed,  both  mandibles  grooved  for  A- 3 their  length,  with  inflected  tomia  beyond. 
Gape  of  mouth  extending  beyond  base  of  culinen ; feathers  of  equal  extent  on  sides  of  both 
mandibles,  those  of  chin  reaching  much  farther.  Wings  long,  pointed,  folding  about  to  end  of 
tail;  1st  and  2d  quills  subequal  and  longest.  Tail  short,  less  thau  half  the  wing,  nearly  even. 
Legs  short,  somewhat  rugous,  and  either  reticulate  except  on  front  of  tarsus  where  imperfectly 
or  incompletely  scutellate,  or  more  completely  scutellate  both  behind  and  before ; tibiae  denuded 
for  a space  about  half  as  long  as  tarsus ; tarsus  little  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  shorter 
than  hill ; outer  lateral  toe  longer  than  iuner ; a large  basal  web  between  outer  and  middle,  a ru- 
dimentary one  between  middle  and  iuner;  hind  toe  long,  about  equalling  1st  joint  of  inner  toe. 
Two  species  (?)  remarkable  for  variation  in  character  of  tarsal  envelope  and  nasal  grooves. 
Ours  is  the  one  with  tarsi  more  or  less  reticulate,  and  nasal  grooves  long.  ( Heleroscelus  Bd. 
1858,  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key,  antedated  in  entomology  by  Heteroscelis  Latr.  1825.  Heter- 
actitis  Stej.  Auk,  1884,  p.  236,  and  A.  0.  U.  Lists. 

H.  inca'na.  (Lat.  incanus,  -a,  -uin,  quite  gray.)  Wandering  Tattler.  Adult  $ <?: 
Upper  parts  perfectly  uniform  dark  plumbeous,  or  slaty-gray,  including  the  wholly  unmarked 
tail,  wing-coverts,  and  inner  quills,  longer  quills  gradually  blackening,  shaft  of  first  primary 
nearly  all  white ; a white  line  over  eye.  Lining  of  wings,  axillars,  and  sides  of  body  colored 
like  back,  but  varied  with  white.  Under  parts  in  general  white;  in  one  plumage  (winter) 
without  markings,  but  heavily  shaded  on  neck,  breast,  and  sides  with  color  of  back  ; in  another 
(summer)  heavily  marked  with  blackish-plumbeous  — speckled  on  throat,  streaked  on  neck, 
wavy-barred  on  breast,  belly,  sides,  and  crissum.  Bill  said  to  be  dull  greenish  or  dark-horn 
bluish  in  life,  when  dry  black,  apparently  pale  at  base  of  under  mandible ; feet  dull  greenish- 
yellow;  iris  brown.  Brownish  young  like  the  winter  adults,  but  indistinctly  spotted  with 
white  on  scapulars,  inner  secondaries  and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  faintly  mottled  with  white  on 
the  sides  of  the  under  parts.  Length  10  00-11.00;  wing  6.50-7.00;  tail  3.00;  bill  1.50-1.60, 
with  nasal  groove  reaching  its  terminal  third  ; tarsus  1.25-1.35,  mostly  reticulate;  middle  toe 
and  claw  a little  less.  A species  of  very  wide  distribution  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
common  in  summer  on  the  shores  of  Alaska,  and  extending  thence  S.  to  the  Galapagos  Islands 
on  the  Americau  coast.  In  Alaska  these  birds  are  found  from  May  to  October,  on  the  most 
rugged  and  rock-ribbed  shores  both  of  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  doubtless  breed  in  that 
part  of  the  U.  S.  “ The  attempt  to  distinguish  this  species  is  attended  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty,” as  Dr.  Sharpe  says,  and  may  not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  till  we  know  more  of 
their  plumages ; in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  specimens  differ  almost  generieally  in  some 
structural  characters,  as  above  pointed  out,  others  are  intermediate  in  the  same  respects.  The 
other  supposed  species  is  the  Polynesian  Tattler,  H.  brevipes,  supposed  to  differ  in  having  short 
nasal  grooves,  tarsi  mostly  scutellate  behind  as  before,  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  white,  and 
less  dark  barring  on  the  under  parts  than  in  H.  incanus,  the  belly  and  vent  being  plain  white. 
This  one  occurs  on  the  Commander  Islands  in  Bering  Sea,  and  may  be  expected  on  the  Aleu- 
tians. The  present  species  is  Heteroscelus  incanus  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  now  Ilcte- 
ractitis  incanus  of  the  A.  O.  U.  List,  No.  259  — regardless  of  the  grammatical  gender  of  the 
new  generic  name. 

(§  6.  Curlews.) 

NUME'NIUS.  (Gr.  veos,  neos,  new;  prprq,  mcne , the  moon;  the  long  curved  bill,  like  a 
crescent.  Fig.  588.)  Curlews.  Wiiimbrels.  Bill  of  very  variable  length,  always  longer 
than  head,  probably  always  exceeding  tarsus,  sometimes  more  than  length  of  entire  leg;  slen- 
der, curved  downward,  tip  of  upper  mandible  knobbed  and  overhanging  end  of  lower;  obso- 
letely  grooved  nearly  to  end.  Gape  of  month  extended  beyond  base  of  culinen.  Feathers 
reaching  about  equally  far  on  sides  of  each  mandible.  Wings  and  tail  ordinary  ; latter  barred 
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iu  color.  Legs  rather  stout ; tibia;  largely  denuded  below ; tarsus  much  longer  than  middle 
toe  and  claw,  scutellate  in  front  only,  elsewhere  reticulate,  scutellate  behind  also  iu  N.  ininutue, 
now  made  type  of  Mesoscolopax  on  this  account.  Toes  short  and  thick,  flattened  underneath, 

well  webbed  at  base  and  broadly  margined  on  sides.  Of 
large  and  medium  stature,  and  [dump  form.  Coloration  va- 
riegated; rufous  usually  prevailing.  Sexes  alike;  changes 
of  plumage  not  pronounced.  A cosmopolitan  genus  of 
about  9 species;  in  character  of  bill  unique,  in  that  of  the 
legs  very  similar  to  Limosa.  Iu  fact,  barring  the  bill. 
Numenius  longirostris  closely  resembles  Limosa  fedoa.  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  some  Old  and  New  World  representa- 
tives of  both  these  genera  differ  from  each  other  in  a sim- 
ilar manner,  in  respect  of  the  coloring  of  the  wings  and 
tail.  Compare  Limosa  fedoa  with  L.  lapponica;  L.  ha- 
mast  ica  with  L.  limosa  ; Numenius  longirostris  with  N.  arquata;  N.  hudsonicus  with  N.  pinp- 
oints. We  have  5 perfectly  good  species  of  Curlews,  3 of  them  common  native  birds,  one  a 


Fig.  588.  — Long-billed  Curlew,  greatly 
reduced. 


Fio.  589.  —The  European  Curlew,  Xumenius  arquata,  } nat.  size.  (Fiom  Brehm.) 


stragglei  from  Luropc,  one  a straggler  to  the  Pacific  coast.  They  well  illustrate  the  whole 
genus;  of  which  certain  species  having  the  crown  with  a light  median  stripe  between  dark 
lateral  areas,  as  N.  pluvopus  and  lY.  hudsonicus,  are  kuowu  as  Whimbrels. 
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Analysis  of  Species. 

Feathers  of  thighs  bristle-tipped lahiliensis 

Feathers  of  thighs  normal. 

Rump  white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  dusky. 

Upper  tail-coverts  and  under  wing-coverts  white  spotted  and  barred  with  dusky phceopus 

Rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  lining  of  wings  not  white. 

Primaries  varied  with  rufous.  General  coloration  strongly  rufous,  especially  below ; lining  of  wings  deepest 

rufous,  little  or  not  varied.  Large  ; bill  4-6-8  inches longirostris 

Primaries  varied  with  rufous  or  whitish.  General  coloration  scarcely  or  not  rufouB  ; lining  of  wings  entirely 

varied.  Medium-sized  ; bill  3-4  inches hudsonious 

Primaries  not  varied  with  rufous  or  whitish.  General  coloration  scarcely  or  not  rufous  ; lining  of  wings  en- 
tirely varied.  Smallest ; bill  under  3 inches borealis 

N.  longiros'tris.  (Lat.  longus,  long ; rostrum , beak.  Fig.  590.)  Long-billed  Curlew. 
Big  Curlew.  Hen  Curlew.  Sickle-bill.  Sabre-bill.  Smoker.  Mowyer.  Bill 
of  extreme  length  and  curvature,  measuring  from  4 to  6 or  8 inches,  rarely  a little  more  still ; 
in  some  young  birds  under  3.00;  commonly  5.00-6.00.  Of  largest  size:  length  20.00-24.00 


Fig.  590.  — Curlew. 


or  more;  extent  say  38.00 ; wing  10.00-12.00;  tail  about  4.00;  tarsus  2.75-3.50.  Plumage 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Godwit,  Limosa  fedoa  : prevailing  tone  rufous,  of  varying  intensity 
in  different  specimens,  usually  deepest  on  lining  of  wings,  which  are  little  varied  with  other 
color.  Primaries  varied  with  rufous.  Top  of  head  variegated  with  blackish  and  rufous  or 
whitish,  without  distinct  pale  median  and  lateral  lines.  Upper  parts  brownish-black,  speckled 
with  tawny  or  cinnamon-brown,  each  feather  having  several  indentations  or  broken  bars  of 
this  color;  rufous  prevailing  on  wing-coverts.  Tail-feathers  and  secondaries  cinnamon-brown, 
with  pretty  regular  dark  bars  throughout.  Under  parts  rufous  or  cinnamon  of  varying  inten- 
sity, usually  deepening  to  chestuut  under  wings,  fading  to  whitish  on  throat;  jugulum  and 
fore-breast  with  dusky  streaks  which  tend  on  sides  of  breast  and  body  to  arrow-heads  or  more 


Fig.  591.  — Whimbrel.  (From  Seebohm’s  Cbarudriidte.) 


or  less  complete  bars;  lining  of  wings,  axillars,  and  crissum,  mostly  unmarked,  though  some 
spots  may  appear.  No  white  on  rump,  tail,  or  wings.  Bill  black,  much  of  under  mandible 
pale  flesh-color  or  yellowish  ; legs  dark  bluish-gray,  drying  darker.  Little  variation  in  plum- 
age with  sex,  age.  or  season.  Chicks  hatch  in  whitish  down,  tinged  with  yellow  below  and 
buff  above,  thickly  blotched  above  with  brownish-black ; bill  straight,  an  inch  long.  Like 
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other  exceptional  developments  of  parts  of  birds,  this  member  grows  to  indeterminate  length. 
Up  to  the  time  the  hill  is  not  over  3-4  inches  long,  the  species  may  be  distinguished  from  X. 
hudsonicus  by  strong  rufescence  of  under  parts,  which  are  nearly  clear  of  dark  markings,  and  l.v 
lack  of  pale  median  stripe  on  crown,  which  marks  a Whimbrel.  This  is  our  representative  of 

X.  arquata,  the  com- 
mon Curlew  or  Wbaup 
of  Europe.  Entire  tem- 
perate North  America; 
breeds  in  much  of  range, 
especially  on  prairies  of 
Northwest;  migratory 
northward,  resident  in 
some  of  the  South,  but 
also  south  in  winter 
to  Central  America 
and  some  of  the  West 
Indies ; uncommon  in 
East  north  of  Flor- 
ida ; formerly  nested 
aboundingly  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast. 
Eggs  3-4,  not  very  pear- 

shaped,  more  like  hen's 
Fig.  592.  — European  Whimbrel.  (From  Seebohm’s  Charadriidse. ) (_■<'>'<  • ° 4o—*>  BO  X 1 80— 

1.90;  clay-colored,  tending  either  to  darker  olivaceous  shades  or  to  buff;  spotting  generally 
pretty  uniform  and  of  small  pattern  (in  some  cases  blotched  or  massed  at  greater  end)  of  sepia, 
chocolate,  or  umber-brown ; paler  shell-markings  usually  numerous  and  evident. 

N.  plise'opus.  (Gr.  cpuios,  phaios,  dusky,  swarthy;  ttovs,  pous,  foot.  Figs.  591,  592.)  Eu- 
ropean Whimbrel.  Jack  Curlew.  Titterf.l.  In  stature  aud  general  appearance  resem- 
bling the  Hudsoniau  Curlew ; at  once  distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  white  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  lining  of  wings,  spotted  or  barred  with  dusky.  Au  extensively  distributed 
Old  World  species,  only  North  American  as  occurring  iu  Greenland.  (Auk,  1889,  p.  217.) 

N.  taliitien'sis.  (Of  Otahiti.  Fig.  593.)  Pacific  Whimbrel.  Otahiti  Curlew. 
Bristle-bellied  or  Bristle-thigiied  Curlew.  Of  medium  size,  about  equalling  X. 
phtsopus;  length  17.00-19.00;  extent  about  34.00;  wing  9.50-10.50;  tail  4.00;  bill  2.75- 
3.75;  tarsus  about  2.25.  Crown  with  light  me- 
dian and  superciliary  lines  dividing  dark  areas, 
as  in  other  Whimbrels ; upper  parts  brownish- 
black  with  the  usual  tawny  variegation ; no 
white  on  rump,  tail,  or  lining  of  wings ; tail  and 
its  coverts  tawny,  coverts  spotted  or  streaked 
with  dusky,  reetrices  pretty  regularly  and  firmly 
barred  with  about  G dusky  bands,  tipped  with 
tawny-white;  lining  of  wings  and  axillars  fully 
barred  with  tawny  and  dusky.  Primaries  black- 
ish, varied  to  some  extent  on  inner  webs,  shaft 

of  1st  white.  Under  parts  pale  tawuy,  chin 
, . , . . , , , , , , Fig.  593.  — Pacific  Island  Whimbrel. 

iv lute,  jugulum  thickly  streaked,  sides  more 

loosely  barred,  with  dusky,  but  most  of  under  parts  immaculate,  and  many  feathers,  especially 
of  flanks,  ending  in  long  glistening  bristles.  Bill  livid  flesh-color  and  blackish ; feet  livid 
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bluish;  iris  brown.  Alaska,  not  common,  perhaps  only  a straggler  from  Asia;  a well-known 
and  abundant  Whimbrel  of  various  Pacific  islands,  first  added  to  our  Fauna  from  a specimen 
taken  at  Kadiak  by  F.  Bischoff,  May  18,  1869,  recorded  as  N.  femoralis  in  Am.  Nat.  1874, 
p.  435;  next  found  by  Nelson,  May  24,  1880,  noted  as  N.  tahitiensis  in  “Cruise  Corwin,” 
1883,  p.  90,  and  figured  in  Nelson’s  Alaska,  p.  121,  pi.  9;  A.  0-  U.  Lists,  No.  [268].  N. 
taitensis  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  646. 

N.  hudson'icus.  (Of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Fig.  594.)  American  Whimbrel.  Hudsonian 
Curlew.  Jack.  Curlew.  Jack.  Striped-IIead.  Crooked-billed  Marlin.  Of  me- 
dium size;  bill  mod- 
erate in  length,  stout, 
curved.  Bill  3-4 
inches  long.  Length 

16.00- 18.00;  extent 
about  32.00  ; wing 

9.00- 10.00;  tail  3.50; 
tarsus  2.25  - 2.50. 

General  tone  of  col- 
oration scarcely  ru- 
fous ; under  parts,  and 
variegation  of  upper, 
being  whitish  or 
ochraceous.  No 
white  on  rump,  tail, 
or  lining  of  wings. 

Top  of  head  uniform 
blackish -brown,  with 
well-defined  whitish 

..  Fig.  594.  — Hudsonian  Curlew,  much  reduced.  (From  Lewis.) 

median  and  lateral 

stripes  (as  in  phaopus , but  neither  longirostris  nor  borealis).  Upper  parts  brownish-black, 
speckled  with  whitish,  ochraceous  or  pale  einnainou-brown,  in  same  pattern  as  in  longirostris , 
but  dark  in  excess  of  light  colors,  and  these  never  strongly  rufescent.  Tail  ashy-brown  (not 
rufous),  with  numerous  narrow  blackish  bars.  Primaries  fuscous,  marbled  or  broken-barred 
with  pale  color  (pattern  as  in  longirostris,  tone  not  strongly  rufous).  Lining  of  wings  and 
axillars  rufescent,  but  spotted  or  barred  throughout  with  dusky.  Under  parts  soiled  whitish 
or  somewhat  ochraceous,  only  obscurely  rufescent  on  crissum,  if  anywhere;  jugulum  and  fore- 
breast with  dusky  streaks  which,  as  in  other  species,  change  to  arrow-heads  or  incomplete  bars 
on  sides  of  breast  and  body.  Bill  blackish,  some  part  of  lower  mandible  pale;  feet  livid  blu- 
ish, drying  dark.  The  North  American  representative  of  A”,  pliccopus,  but  obviously  different; 
generally  distributed,  more  common,  on  the  whole,  than  either  longirostris  or  borealis ; more 
common  coastwise  than  in  interior ; breeds  in  high  latitudes  to  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  migratory  through  the  U.  S.,  wintering  from  L.  California,  Louisiana,  and  West  In- 
dies through  Middle  and  South  America  to  Patagonia.  Eggs  usually  4,  of  intermediate  size,  not 
distinguishable  with  certainty,  the  markings  being  as  in  other  species ; 2. 12-2.30  X about  1 .60. 

Obs.  This  Whimbrel  is  perfectly  well  known  to  gunners,  who  mostly  call  it  “Jack,”  and 
never  Eskimo  or  Esquimaux  Curlew,  the  latter  being  a mistake  confined  to  books,  and  trace- 
able back  through  Nuttall  and  Wilson  to  Pennant.  Neither  is  it  the  Dough-bird  or  Doe-bird 
of  the  people,  this  name  belonging  to  the  following  species. 

N.  borea'lis.  (Lat.  borealis,  northern.  Fig.  595.)  Esquimaux  or  Eskimo  Curlew. 
Dough-bird  or  Doe-bird.  Fute.  Of  smallest  size ; bill  short,  slender,  and  little  curved. 
Bill  2.00-2.50.  Length  12.00-15.00;  extent  about  28.00;  wing  under  9.00;  tail  3.00;  tar- 
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sus  2.00  or  less.  General  tone  little  rufescent,  under  parts  and  variegation  of  upper  rather 
ochraceous  than  rufous.  Top  of  head  variegated  throughout,  without  median  light  line, 
hut  with  tolerably  well-defined  whitish  superciliary  stripes.  Upper  parts  brownish -black. 

speckled  with  ochraceous  or  very  pale  cinnamon- 
brown,  the  general  effect  as  in  hudsonicus;  dark 
coloration  in  excess  of  the  pale.  Tail  barred  much 
as  in  hudsonicus,  the  broader  light  bars  often  ru- 
fescent. Primaries  and  most  secondaries  plain 
fuscous,  entirely  lacking  the  variegation  seen  in  the 
foregoing.  Under  parts  ochraceous,  or  somewhat 
rufescent,  very  variable,  frequently  whitish,  marked 
as  in  other  species  with  dusky  streaks,  arrow-heads, 
or  bars,  but  these  more  numerous,  frequently  occu- 
pying all  the  under  parts,  excepting  chin  and  mid- 
dle of  belly.  Axillars  and  lining  of  wings  rufescent, 
barred  throughout  with  dark  brown.  Bill  black, 
with  base  of  lower  mandible  pale  or  yellowish : feet 
greenish-black.  In  handling  perhaps  100  fresh- 
killed  birds,  I have  noted  much  variation  in  tone, 
but  the  species  is  unmistakable.  Eastern  North 
America  at  large,  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  migrating  through  the  U.  S.,  as  far  as  south- 
ern South  America.  More  common  in  interior  than  on  Atlantic  coast  ofU.  S. ; west  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Extraordinarily  abundant  in  some  places  during  migration,  as  in  Labrador, 
where  it  fairly  swarmed  in  the  past  in  August.  Often  occurs  with  Golden  Plover.  In  northern 
regions,  feeds  chiefly  on  the  crow-berry,  Empetrum  nigrum.  Nest  iu  open  plains.  Eggs  4, 
1.90-2.12  X 1.33-1.40;  olive-drab,  tending  to  green,  gray,  or  brown  in  different  cases,  with 
large,  bold,  and  numerous  markings  of  bistre,  chocolate,  and  sepia,  tendiug  to  aggregate  on 
the  greater  end,  with  ordinary  stone-gray  shell- marks. 

Order  PALTJDICOL.ZE : Marsh  Birds. 

(Alectorides  of  the  KEY,  1884-90. — Paludicol.e  of  the  A.  O.  U.  1886-95.) 

( Nearly  equivalent  to  Geranomorph.e  of  Huxley,  1867.) 

Like  the  “order”  Picarice  (see  p.  537),  this  is  a miscellaneous  assortment  or  “polymor- 
phic group  ” of  birds,  held  together  because  ornithologists  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  its 
members  if  these  were  taken  apart.  It  coutains  all  Wading  Birds  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Crane-Rail  type,  as  distinguished  from  the  Plover-Snipe  type,  which  is  comprehended  by  the 
preceding  order  Limicolce — the  name  Paludicolce  being  now  adopted  by  way  of  verbal  antith- 
esis with  Limicolce. 

In  the  present  state  of  ornithology  the  “order”  Paludicolce  is  insusceptible  of  satisfactory 
definition  ; I have  seen  no  attempts  to  define  it  that  were  not  lamentable  failures,  and  am  indis- 
posed to  add  one  of  my  own  to  the  number.  This  house  of  refuge  — I wish  I could  say,  house 
of  correction  for  refractory  birds  — contains  a few  important  families  of  Waders  which  cannot 
be  assigned  either  to  Limicolce  or  to  Herodioncs  without  spoiling  the  definition  of  those  orders, 
and  which  are  consequently  inmates  of  this  home  for  the  destitute  — this  organized  charitable 
institution — called  Paludicolce  or  Alectorides.1  Aside  from  eertaiu  unconfonnable  families,  to 

1 The  inept  name  Alectorides,  which  I was  driven  to  adopt  in  the  2d  edition  of  the  Key,  1SS4,  was  proposed  in  1820 
by  Temminck  for  an  order  containing  the  genera  Psophia , Dicholophu* , Glareola , Palamedca.  and  Chnuna  — not  a Crane 
or  a Rail  in  the  lot,  and  not  a gallinaceous  bird  to  justify  the  etymology  of  the  won!  (Gr.  dAtxrwp,  alector , a cock). 
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be  presently  specified,  Paludicoline  birds  correspond  to  Huxley’s  Geranomorphm;  palate  schi- 
zognathous ; uasals  schizorhinal  in  the  Crane  type,  holorhinal  in  the  Rail  type ; angle  of  man- 
dible truncate  ; no  basipterygoids ; sternum  long  and  narrow,  entire  or  single-notched  behind ; 
carotids  two ; caeca  two ; no  pulviplumes ; classificatory  muscles  of  the  thigh  too  variable  for 
utility ; connection  or  relations  with  Limicolce  through  Otididce,  with  Herodiones  through  Eury- 
pygidee;  with  Anseres  through  Anliimidce;  and  probably  with  Raptores  through  Cariamidcc. 

The  character  of  this  group  may  be  best  developed  by  analyzing  its  contents ; and  in  the 
process  of  so  doing  we  shall  find  it  much  easier  to  see  how  the  several  families  differ  than  how 
they  agree  with  one  another.  It  will  also  appear  that  they  differ  by  different  degrees  of  unlike- 
ness, and  hence  that  certain  suborders  or  superfamilies  of  Paludicolce  must  be  recognized. 

1.  Fam.  OTiDiDiE.  Bustards  are  an  important,  well-defined,  and  circumscribed  family  of  Old  World  birds,  consist- 
ing of  12  genera  and  upward  of  30  species.  They  are  the  inosculant  group  by  which  the  present  order  is  linked  with 
Limicolce , having  decided  relationships  with  Thick-knees  (CEdicnemince : see  p.  767).  Such  combination  of  characters 
has  caused  their  alternate  reference  to  each  order  ; but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  their  position  under  Palu- 
dicolce , and  the  sum  of  their  peculiarities  warrants  the  recognition  of  a suborder  Otides.  Thus,  the  palate  is  schizogna- 
thous,  but  the  nasals  are  holorhinal ; no  basipterygoids ; cervical  vertebras  16-18  ; sternum  double-notched  on  each  side 
of  its  posterior  border : long  cieca  present ; carotid  single  or  double ; no  oil-gland ; no  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles ; 
ambieus  present,  but  not  femorocaudal  (formula  normally  B X Y) ; plumage  aftershafted ; wing  aquintocubital ; rec- 
trices  16-20  ; the  stout  feet  3-toed,  lacking  hallux,  with  reticulated  tarsi,  and  scutellations  on  top  of  toes;  bill  short  and 
stout,  somewhat  as  in  gallinaceous  birds,  with  pervious  nostrils  reached  by  frontal  autias.  These  birds  inhabit  open 
places,  where  they  run  with  velocity,  and  also  fly  well ; they  nest  on  the  ground,  lay  colored  eggs,  and  the  chicks  are  ni- 
difugous.  They  are  mostly  stout  birds,  some  as  big  as  a Turkey,  others  no  larger  than  Grouse.  Some  are  noted  for  the 
possession  of  a gular  air  sac,  capable  of  immense  inflation,  and  for  the  extraordinary  appearance  they  present  when  “ show- 
ing-off,” under  amatory  excitement,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  curious  long  whisker-like  bristles  or  other  pe- 
culiarly modified  feathers,  and  great  variegation  of  the  general  plumage.  The  best  known  species  is  the  great  Bustard  of 
Europe,  Otis  tarda;  another  is  the  little  Bustard  of  the  same  country,  Tetrax  tetrax ; a third  one  sometimes  found  in 
Europe  is  Houbara  macqueeni;  but  all  these  are  also  Asiatic.  The  other  species  of  Bustards  inhabit  either  Asia  or 
Africa  or  both,  the  greater  number  of  species  occurring  in  the  latter  continent. 

2.  Fam.  Cariamid2E.  This  consists  of  two  South  American  birds,  Cariama  cristata  and  Chunga  burmeisteri , so  pe- 
culiar that  they  constitute  a suborder  Cariarle.  Some  evidence  of  raptorial  relationship  is  afforded  by  their  resemblance 
in  several  respects  to  the  African  Serpent-eater  or  Secretary-bird,  Serpent  arius  secretarius  ; and  some  ornithologists  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  classify  Cariamas  under  Raptores.  But  if  the  relation  in  this  case  could  be  shown  to  be  one  of  real  affin- 
ity, it  might  be  nearer  the  mark  to  remove  Serpentarius  from  among  birds  of  prey  and  bring  it  into  the  present  connec- 
tion ; and  to  do  so  would  certainly  not  hurt  Paludicolce  as  an  order  of  birds ! The  Cariama  and  the  Chunga  are  large 
birds,  with  moderately  long  legs  (for  this  order) ; four  toes  ; short  stout  bill ; and  a helmet-like  crest.  The  rayological 
formula  differs  in  the  two  species ; both  lack  the  femorocaudal,  and  Chunga  also  lacks  the  accessory  femorocaudal ; the 
palate  is  not  typically  schizognatlious,  and  the  raptorial  characters  are  exhibited  by  the  osteology.  There  are  two  long 
csca,  and  the  digestive  system  in  general  is  Crane-like,  as  is  also  the  pterylosis  (though  the  wing  is  quintocubital) ; 
the  oil-gland  is  nude.  The  nest  is  built  on  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  two.  The  balance  of  evidence  favors  the  retention 
of  the  family  in  the  Crane  group,  though  it  is  excluded  from  the  Alectorides  of  Sclater,  Sharpe,  and  other  British 
authorities. 

3.  Fam.  Anhimidas  (commonly  called  Palamedeidce).  This  is  another  puzzling  family,  probably  entitled  to  ordinal 
rank,  and  if  kept  among  Paludicoline  birds  certainly  forming  a suborder  Anhimje.  It  consists  of  only  three  species,  of 
two  genera,  Anhima  (or  Palamedea)  comuta , the  Horned  Screamer  or  Unicorn-bird  ; Chauna  chavaria , of  authors,  the 
Crested  Screamer  or  Chaka  (now  called  C.  cristata ) ; and  C.  derbiana  of  authors  (now  called  C.  chavaria  ).  How  anom- 
alous is  the  u all-together  ” of  these  birds  maybe  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  offer  a point  of  resemblance  to  the 
Jurassic  Archaeopteryx  in  absence  of  uncinate  processes  of  ribs,  as  is  the  case  with  no  other  living  birds;  intestinal 
characters  resemble  in  some  respects  those  of  struthious  birds ; the  skeleton  is  distinctly  anserine,  in  most  respects,  with 
some  peculiarities  of  its  own  besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  such  as  position  of  basipterygoids  ; the  respiratory  organs 
are  also  somewhat  anserine  ; but  the  remarkable  development  of  the  subcutaneous  air-cells  produces  an  emphysematous 
condition  like  that  of  Pelicans ; the  pterylosis  is  peculiar,  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  apteria ; the  myology  is  equiv- 
ocal. The  external  aspect  of  these  birds  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  their  anatomy  : bill  of  gallinaceous  appearance ; 
head  small ; feet  large  and  stout,  with  tibiae  naked  below,  tarsi  reticulate,  hallux  long  and  low  down,  anterior  toes  connected 
by  small  webs,  and  claws  long  and  strong,  especially  the  hinder  one  ; wings  ample,  with  enlarged  secondaries,  and  a pair 


The  name  was  galvanized  into  something  like  life  by  Dr.  Sclater  in  1880,  when  it  was  made  to  cover  six  families  — Ara- 
mid  re,  Eurypygidrc , Oruidce , Psophiidce , Cariamidcc,  Otididce , and  at  the  same  time  an  order  Fulicaricc  was  invented 
for  the  two  families  Rallidce  (including  Rails,  Gallinules,  and  Coots)  and  Ifeliomithidce.  These  two  orders  continue  to 
be  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Sclater,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  other  leaders  of  the  B.  O.  C.  They  correspond  precisely  with  my  two  sub- 
orders Gruiformes  and  Ralli/ormes  of  previous  editions  of  the  Key,  1884-90;  and  I continue  to  uphold  them  both  per- 
force, faut  de  mieux,  under  the  names  Grues  and  Ralli , as  per  A.  O.  U.  — except  that  I keep  Aramus  with  the  former, 
instead  of  changing  it  to  the  latter.  These  two  suborders  together  constitute  my  former  order  Alectorides  — the  present 
order  Paludicolce  of  the  Key.  as  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
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of  horny  spurs  on  each.  In  Palamedea  there  are  14  rectrices,  and  a slender  horn  on  the  forehead  G-C  inches  long  the 
species  of  C/uiuna  are  not  unicorns,  but  crested,  with  naked  lores,  and  have  12  tail-feathers.  These  birds  range  in  kizt 
2-3  feet  long.  Such  birds  as  these  can  belong  to  “ Paludicolcc  ” under  no  possible  definition  of  this  order,  and  1 only 
notice  them  in  this,  their  traditional  position,  to  show  that  they  do  not  belong  here.  They  would  go  belter  with  Ansere*, 
where  they  are  now  usually  assigned  ; and  may  still  better  constitute  a separate  order  of  birds,  as  that  instituted  for 
their  reception  by  the  name  of  Palamedece  by  Dr.  Sclater  in  1880. 

4.  Fam.  Heliornithid.®.  This  family  is  another  puzzler;  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  still  prevails  concern- 
ing it,  as  usual  in  cases  where  our  information  is  deficient.  It  is  a small  group,  consisting  of  the  South  American  Sun- 
bird  or  Fin-foot,  Ileliomis  fulica  (or  Surinamensis) ; the  African  Podica  senegalerui*  and  another  species,  and  the  Asiatic 
Heliopuis  per  sonata.  The  question  is,  whether  they  are  most  nearly  related  to  Coots,  and  thus  to  Rails,  as  thr/se  orni- 
thologists think  who  refer  them  to  Fulicaricc  ; or  to  Grebes,  as  some  suppose.  They  agree  with  both  these  diverse  types 
in  their  most  obvious  external  feature,  which  is,  that  the  toes  are  lobate,  being  garnished  with  wide  scalloped  flaps  in 
their  whole  length.  Thus  far  the  case  is  equivocal,  and  the  ambiguity  does  not  entirely  disappear  on  anatomical  investi- 
gation ; palate  schizognathous  without  basipterygoids ; nasals  holorliinal ; no  occipital  fontanelles  and  no  supraorbital 
fossae ; sternum  long,  single-notched  behind,  with  a low  keel,  to  which  the  furculum  is  ankylosed  ; accessory  semltendinosm 
absent  (formula  A B X),  and  biceps  cruris  peculiar  in  its  relations ; caeca  moderately  developed ; oil-gland  tufted  : plu- 
mage not  aftershafted  ; tail  well  developed,  with  18  rectrices;  neck  long  and  slim,  and  head  small.  These  birds  are  thor- 
oughly aquatic,  able  to  dive  as  well  as  to  swim.  We  are  insufficiently  informed  concerning  their  reproduction  : the  young 
of  the  South  American  bird  are  said  to  hatch  naked  and  to  be  only  two  in  number.  If  the  birds  are  properly  placed  in  the 
present  order  at  all,  they  certainly  belong  with  its  Ralline  division. 

No  doubt  attaches  to  any  of  the  following  families,  which  are  evidently  members  of  an  order  of  birds  to  which 
Cranes  belong : 

5.  Fam.  EurypygiDjE.  Represented  by  Eurypyga  helias  and  E.  major,  the  Sun-bitterns  of  South  America,  the 
first  of  which  formerly  called  Ardea  helias , Scolopax  Solaris , and  by  other  names,  as  Caurale,  a word  coined  by  Buffon 
as  equivalent  to  Tailed  Rail  (R&le  & queue),  and  becoming  in  English  Caural  or  Carle.  This  is  the  form  by  means 
of  which  the  present  group  of  birds  is  related  to  or  even  connected  with  Herons ; its  general  aspect  may  be  called 
that  of  a Heron-like  Rail.  The  plumage  is  very  beautifully  barred  and  spotted,  somewhat  as  in  Tiger-bitterns,  and  dis- 
played to  great  advantage  in  some  of  the  bird’s  “ showing-off  ” performances  ; the  legs  are  rather  short,  the  neck  is  long 
and  slim,  the  head  small,  the  bill  long  and  slender;  the  length  is  about  18  inches.  The  wings  are  very  ample,  with  long 
aquintocubital  secondaries,  as  in  Herons ; the  tail  is  likewise  long  and  full.  The  tibiae  are  bare  below,  the  tarsi  scutfcl- 
late  before  and  behind  ; the  hallux  is  fairly  well  developed.  The  bill  is  long-grooved,  with  linear,  pervious,  and  somewhat 
operculate  nostrils.  The  muscular  formula  is  A B X Y ; palate  schizognathous ; nasals  schizorhinal ; no  basipterygoids, 
supraorbital  fossae,  or  occipital  fontanelles ; sternum  single-notched  on  each  side  behind ; creca  small ; oil-gland  nude  ; 
the  plumage  includes  pulviplumes ; rectrices  12,  and  primaries  10.  The  young  hatch  downy,  but  stay  in  the  nest,  and 
are  long  fed  by  the  parents ; the  nature  is  therefore  altricial  or  nidicolous,  but  ptilopsedic  ; the  eggs  are  colored. 

6.  Fam.  RmNOCHETiDiE.  The  Kagu  of  New  Caledonia,  Rhinochetus  jubatus , alone  represents  this  family.  The 
structural  characters  are  very  nearly  those  of  Eurypyga ; the  cieca  are  better  developed,  and  the  muscular  formula  is 
A X Y.  The  plumage  is  aftershafted  ; the  wing  quintocubital.  The  nostrils  have  a remarkable  structure,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  elastic  sheath-like  operculum ; this  appears  to  have  some  function  in  connection  with  the  bird’s  mode  of  feed- 
ing, and  it  is  upon  this  peculiarity  that  the  generic  name  was  bestowed  (pi*,  pivos,  hris , hrinos , nostril,  and  o\ercK, 
ochetos,  a channel,  pipe,  or  tube. ) The  plumage  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  the  bird  has  a similar 
method  of  showing  it  off ; but  its  most  marked  feature  is  the  long  pendent  crest  which  hangs  down  over  the  neck  behind 
like  a sort  of  mane  (whence  the  specific  name  jubatus , maned).  The  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  in  captivity  quite  frolic- 
some ; the  nest,  eggs,  and  mode  of  propagation  are  unknown. 

7.  Fam.  Mesitid.®.  Another  monotypic  family,  confined  to  Madagascar  and  consisting  only  of  Mettle*  rarieaata. 
This  bird  was  misunderstood  long  enough  to  be  misrepresented  as  a kind  of  Rail,  Pigeon,  or  Fowl,  and  even  an  Oscinine 
Passerine.  Its  structure  is  closely  correspondent  w’ith  that  of  the  Kagu  and  Sun-bittern.  Bill  slender,  with  long,  linear, 
slitlike,  and  operculate  nostrils  ; 5 pairs  of  powder- down  patches  preseut ; tail-feathers  16 ; a bare  space  about  eye  ; tarsi 
scutellate  before  and  behind  ; hallux  long  and  completely  insistent. 

The  last  three  families  are  so  obviously  well  related  to  one  another,  and  so  distinct  from  the  others  above  described, 
as  w'ell  as  from  the  Cranes  and  Rails  proper  to  be  next  noticed,  that,  so  long  as  they  are  retained  under  an  order  Pain - 
dicolce  or  Alectorides,  they  should  form  one  of  its  suborders  ; and  for  this  the  name  Eurypyga-  may  be  used,  as  derived 
from  that  of  the  earliest  known  genus  of  the  suborder. 

All  remaining  Paludicoliue  birds  are  four  families,  either  of  the  Crane  type  or  of  the  Rail,  and  as  such  represent 
two  suborders  of  Paludicolai , Grues,  and  Ralli ; both  of  which  occur  in  North  America.  These  are  more  particularly 
those  to  which  Huxley’s  term  Geranomorphce  applies. 


Suborder  GRUES:  Cranes,  Agamis,  and  Courlans. 

(Gruiformes  of  the  KEY,  1884-90 — Grues  of  the  A.  0.  U.  1886-95.1) 

Represented  in  North  America  by  two  families,  Gruidec  and  Aramidcc,  and  in  South 
America  by  a third,  Psophiidee.  The  latter  consists  of  five  or  six  species  of  the  single  geuus 

1 Except  that  the  A.  O.  U.  places  Aramus  under  the  other  suborder,  Ralli. 
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Psopkia,  of  which  the  best  known  is  P.  crepitans,  the  Agami  or  Trumpeter ; they  are  large 
birds  of  Crane-like  aspect,  with  something  suggestive  of  Emus  in  their  form  and  carriage. 
A notable  anatomical  character  consists  in  a number  of  separate  supraorbital  bones ; the  nasals 
are  holorhinal;  the  caeca  are  long;  the  trachea  of  the  $ is  immensely  elongated,  forming  a 
subcutaneous  convolution  along  the  abdomen ; the  plumage  is  soft ; wing  quintocubital ; 
rectrices  only  10.  The  Agamis  live  in  flocks  in  the  woods,  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lay  two 
whole-colored  eggs ; they  have  such  small  power  of  flight  that  they  ofteu  drown  in  trying  to 
cross  streams,  and  the  habitat  of  some  of  the  species  is  restricted  to  one  or  the  other  side  of 
certain  rivers. 


Family  G-RUIDJE  : Cranes. 

As  already  explained,  Cranes  are  related  to  Rails  in  essential  points  of  structure,  though 
more  resembling  Herons  in  general  aspect.  All  are  large  birds,  some  of  immense  stature ; legs 
and  neck  extremely  long ; wings  ample,  but  incised  along  posterior  border,  from  shortness  of 
outer  secondaries  ; tail  short,  of  12  broad  feathers.  The  head  is  generally,  in  part,  naked  and 
papillose  or  wattled  in  adult,  with  a growth  of  hair-like  feathers,  or  (in  Balearica)  an  upright 
tuft  of  curiously  bushy  plumes,  like  a wisp  of  straw.  The  general  plumage  is  compact,  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Herons;  but  the  inner  wing-quills,  in  most  cases,  are  enlarged  and 
flowing,  and  the  wing  is  aquintocubital ; in  some  genera  feathers  of  the  neck  are  elongated, 
as  in  Herons;  there  are  no  powder-down  patches.  The  sternum  is  enlarged,  and  its  keel  is 
hollowed  to  receive  a fold  of  the  windpipe,  as  in  Swaus,  and  some  Storks  and  Ibises  (p.  208), 
but  truncate  behind  and  neither  notched  nor  fenestrate  ; there  are  occipital  fenestrse,  but  no 
basipterygoids,  and  the  supraorbital  fossae  are  margined;  the  palate  is  schizognathous,  and 
the  nasals  are  schizorhinal.  The  caeca  are  several  inches  long,  and  the  oil-gland  is  tufted. 
Leg-muscles  variable  (formula  A BXY,  BXY,  or  X Y).  Details  of  external  form  are: 
Bill  equalling  or  exceeding  head  in  length,  straight,  rather  slender  but  strong,  compressed, 
contracted  opposite  nostrils,  obtusely  pointed;  nasal  fossae  short,  broad,  shallow;  nostrils 
near  middle  of  bill,  large,  broadly  open  and  completely  pervious;  tibiae  naked  for  a great 
distance ; tarsi  scutellate  in  front ; toes  short,  webbed  at  base ; hallux  very  short,  highly  ele- 
vated ; inner  anterior  claw  large.  There  are  about  18  species  of  Cranes,  of  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world ; 3 are  American,  and  these,  like  most  of  the  family,  fall  in  the  single  genus  Grus 
(in  a broad  sense ; several  species  represent  as  many  subgenera).  Apart  from  Grus  may  be 
named  Bugeranus  carunculatus,  the  Wattled  Crane  of  Africa;  Tetrapteryx  paradisea,  the 
Stanley  Crane  of  the  same  continent;  Anthropoides  virgo,  the  Numidian  Crane  or  Demoiselle, 
very  elegant ; and  3 species  of  Crowned  Cranes  of  Africa,  composing  the  genus  Balearica,  which 
have  a singular  tuft  of  strawy  plumes  on  the  nape,  like  a pompon  to  whisk-broom  : BB.  pavo- 
nina,  chrysopelargus,  and  gibbericeps. 

GRUS.  (Lat.  grus,  fern.,  a crane.)  Cranes.  Of  maximum  size  and  length  of  neck  and 
legs;  color  white  or  gray  in  adults,  rusty  in  the  young.  Head  without  crest;  more  or  less  bare 
of  feathers  in  adult,  caruuculate,  with  hair-like  bristles;  forehead  low.  Character  of  bill,  legs, 
and  wings  typically  as  above  said.  Tail  short,  12-feathered.  Tarsus  broadly  scutellate  in 
front.  Toes  short,  middle  about  £ as  long  as  tarsus ; inner  rather  exceeding  outer,  with  en- 
larged claw.  Inner  wing  quills  lengthened,  curved,  pendent  beyond  primaries  when  the  wing 
is  folded.  Nest  on  the  ground  ; eggs  few,  commonly  two,  spotted  ; young  ptilopsedic,  covered 
with  copious,  persistent  down,  and  able  to  run  about  soon  after  being  hatched  though  long  re- 
quiring to  be  fed  by  the  parents.  This  genus,  which  formerly  included  the  whole  family,  is  now 
divided  into  several  subgenera,  based  on  differences  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  nakedness 
of  the  head.  Our  Sandhill  Cranes  belong  to  Grus  in  the  strictest  sense ; the  Whoopiug  Crane 
to  Limnogeranus.  Notable  exotic  Cranes  are  G.  grus  of  Europe;  G.  japonensis : G.  ( Leuco - 
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geranus ) leucogcranus , the  great  White  Crane  of  Asia;  G.  ( Antigone ) antigone,  of  India;  G. 
(A.)  australasiana;  and  G.  ( Pseudo f/cr anus)  leucauchen,  of  Asia. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Adult  white,  with  black  primaries.  Nakedness  extending  backward  in  points  on  top  and  sides  of  head.  (Subgemut 

Limnogeranub) americana 

Adults  gray.  Nakedness  forked  on  top  of  head  by  a point  of  feathers,  and  not  reaching  on  side  below  eye.  (Grcs 
proper.) 

Smaller  : wing  under  20.00 ; bill  4.00  or  less ; tarsus  8.50  or  less cfsnwiennt 

Larger  : wing  over  20.00  ; bill  5.00  or  more  ; tarsus  9.00  or  more mexicana 

0 

( Subgenus  Limnogeranus.) 

G.  america’na.  White  Crane.  Whooping  Crane.  Adult  with  bare  part  of  bead 
extending  in  a point  on  occiput  above,  on  each  side  below  eyes,  and  hairy.  Bill  very  stout, 
gonys  convex,  ascending,  that  part  of  the  under  mandible  as  deep  as  the  upper  opposite  it. 
Adult  plumage  pure  white,  with  black  primaries,  primary  coverts  and  alula  ; bill  dusky  green- 
ish; legs  black ; head  carmine,  the  hair-like  feathers  blackish;  iris  yellow.  Young  with  the 
head  feathered  ; general  plumage  whitish  varied  with  rusty-brown.  Length  50  inches  or  rather 
more;  extent  about  90.00;  wing  24.00;  tail  9.00;  tarsus  12.00;  middle  toe  5.00;  bill  6.00.  its 
depth  at  base  about  1.40.  In  the  adult,  the  windpipe  is  quite  as  long  as  the  bird  itself — 50 
inches  or  more,  and  over  two  feet  of  it  is  coiled  away  in  the  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  which  is 
entirely  hollowed  out  to  receive  these  extraordinary  convolutions  (fig.  99)  ; the  voice  is  singu- 
larly raucous  and  resonant.  Temperate  interior  North  America,  but  of  irregular  distribution, 
not  well  made  out ; said  to  have  been  common  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  to 
have  extended  up  the  coast  to  the  Middle  States.  Now  scarcely  known  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States.  The  chief  line  of  migration  appears  to  be  in  the  interior,  along  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  Mexico,  Florida,  and  Texas  to  Minnesota  and  Dakotas,  where  the  bird  breeds  (as  well 
as  farther  southward),  and  thence  spreading  in  the  interior  of  the  Fur  Countries,  as  in  Mani- 
toba, Assiniboia,  and  Saskatchewan.  So  wild  and  wary  a bird  must  be  much  influenced  by 
settlement  of  the  country.  Eggs  2 (or  3?),  about  3.75-4.05  X 2.50-2.65,  light  brownish-drab, 
rather  sparsely  marked,  except  at  great  end,  with  large  irregular  spots  of  dull  chocolate-brown 
and  lighter  reddish-brown,  with  paler  obscure  shell-markings;  shell  rough,  with  numerous 
warty  elevations,  and  punctulate.  G.  clamator  Bartr.  1791.  G.  struthio  Wagl.  1827.  G. 
hoyanus  Dudley,  1854.  Limnogeranus  americanus  Sharpe,  1893. 

( Subgenus  Grus.) 

G.  canaden'sis.  (Of  Canada.)  Northern  Brown  Crane.  Little  Brown  Crane. 
General  character  of  the  species  next  to  be  described ; nakeduess  of  head  and  color  of  plumage 
substantially  the  same.  Smaller:  length  about  3 feet;  wing  18.00-19.00;  tail  7.00;  tarsus 
6.75-8.50;  bill  along  culmen  3.00-4.00!  its  depth  at  base  0.75;  middle  toe  scarcely  3.00;  tibia 
bare  about  3.00.  Supposed  to  be  confined  in  breeding  season  to  Arctic  and  northern  North 
America  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Alaska,  thence  migrating  through  western  U.  S.  to  western 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southward  in  Mexico.  (Supposed  to  be  true  canadensis 
Linn.  1758,  ex  Enw.  pi.  133,  1750.  G.  fratemdus  Cass.) 

G.  mexica'na.  (Of  Mexico.)  Southern  Brown  or  Sand-hill  Crane.  Common  Brown 
or  Sand-hill  Crane.  Adult  with  bare  part  of  head  forking  behind  to  receive  a pointed  ex- 
tension of  occipital  feathers,  not  reaching  on  sides  below  eyes,  and  sparsely  hairy.  Bill  modei- 
ately  stout,  with  nearly  straight  and  scarcely  ascending  gonys,  that,  part  of  under  mandible  not 
so  deep  as  the  upper  at  the  same  place.  Adult  plumage  plumbeous-gray,  never  whitening ; 
primaries,  their  coverts,  and  alula,  ashy-brown,  little  darker  thau  the  general  plumage,  shafts 
of  primaries  white.  Young  with  head  feathered,  and  plumage  varied  with  rusty-brown,  loug 
persistent  in  full-grown  birds.  Nestlings  quite  reddish.  Smaller  than  americana;  larger  than 
canadensis;  length  3|  to  4 feet,  averaging  about  44.00  inches;  extent  80.00;  whig  22.00;  tail 
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9.00;  tarsus  9.50-10.50;  bill  along  cultnen  5.00-6.00,  its  depth  at  base  1.00;  middle  toe  3.50. 
This  species  has  beeu  said  to  lack  tracheal  convolutions,  which  is  not  true  of  the  adult.  The 
trachea  is  at  first  simple  and  straight,  not  entering  sternum ; in  the  adult,  about  8 inches  of 
windpipe  is  coiled  away  in  the  breast-bone,  the  anterior  half  of  the  keel  of  which  is  excavated 
to  receive  the  folds  (fig.  100).  The  disposition  is  the  same  as  in  americana,  but  much  less 
extensive  — 8 inches  as  against  about  27 — a difference  in  degree,  not  of  kind.  Temperate 
North  America,  rare  or  irregular  in  the  East  except  Florida  and  Georgia,  abundant  in  the  West 
and  some  of  South ; apparently  breeds  in  sufficiently  wild  places  throughout  its  range ; now 
hardly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  N.  of  Florida  and  Georgia.  Eggs  (2)  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  G.  americana  by  color  or  texture  of  shell,  or  dimensions ; the  specimens  examined 
average  less  capacious,  and  relatively  more  elongate,  from  4.10  X 2.40  down  to  3.65  X 2.10, 
average  near  3.90  X 2.60  ; but  this  senes  probably  include  eggs  of  canadensis.  (G.  canadensis 
of  most  authors,  apparently  not  of  Linn.  1758 ; commonly  confounded  with  the  foregoing,  and 
by  some  formerly  considered  the  young  of  G.  americana:  see  Aud.  folio  pi.  261,  8vo,  pi.  314. 
Probably  G.  mexicana  Briss.  Orn.  v,  1760,  p.  380,  and  P.  L.  S.  Muller,  1776,  p.  110,  but 
this  is  not  certaiu,  though  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  The  earliest  unequivocal  name  is  G.  pra- 
tensis  Bartr.  1791,  p.  144  and  p.  218,  which  I adopted  in  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key,  and  now 
relinquish  with  reluctance  to  my  colleagues.  G-  poliophcea  Wagl.  1827.) 

Family  ARAMID^E : Courlans. 

Consisting  of  a single  genus,  with  two  species,  of  warmer  portions  of  America;  closely 
allied  to  Gruidce  in  essential  points  of  structure,  and  forming  a connecting  link  with  Rallidcc. 
Osteological  and  pterylographic  characters  completely  Crane-like ; digestive  system  as  in  Rails; 
caeca  2,  situate  close  together ; oil-gland  tufted ; carotids  2 ; syringeal  muscles  one  pair ; 
fetnorocaudal  absent  (formula  B X Y).  The  general  aspect  and  whole  economy  of  these  birds 
are  as  in  Rails;  the  eggs  are  numerous.  (A.  O.  U.  List  places  this  family  under  the  suborder 
Ralli.) 

A'RAMUS.  (Etym.  ignot.)  Courlans.  Bill  twice  as  long  as  head,  slender  but  strong, 
compressed,  both  mandibles  grooved  for  about  f their  length,  contracted  opposite  nostrils,  ter- 
minal portion  enlarged  aud  decurved.  Nostrils  long,  linear,  pervious.  Head  completely  feath- 
ered to  bill;  tibiae  half  bare;  tarsus  scutellate  anteriorly,  as  long  as  bill,  longer  than  middle 
toe ; toes  cleft,  hinder  short,  elevated,  outer  longer  than  iuner ; wings  short,  rounded,  with 
falcate  1st  primary  clubbed  at  the  end;  inner  quills  folding  over  primaries  when  closed;  tail 
short,  of  12  broad  feathers.  The  extralimital  species  is  A.  scolopaceus,  smaller  than  ours,  less 
spotty  above  aud  less  streaky  below. 

A.  gigan'teus.  (Lat.  giganteus,  gigantic.  The  bird  would  be  a giant  if  it  were  a Rail,  but 
is  a pygmy  among  Cranes.)  Greater  Courlan  or  Courliri.  Crying-bird.  Cluck- 
ing-hen.  Carau.  Limpkin.  Chocolate- brown  with  a slight  olivaceous  or  other  gloss, 
paler  on  face,  chin,  and  throat,  most  of  the  plumage  sharply  spotted  or  streaked  with  white. 
Downy  young  black,  like  the  chicks  of  Rails.  Length  24.00-28.00;  extent  40.00-44.00;  wing 
12.00-14.00;  tail  6.00-7.00;  bill  aud  tarsus,  each,  3.50-5.00.  Florida,  some  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  S.  to  Central  America.  This  remarkable  bird  lives  in  marshes  like  a Rail,  and 
is  noted  for  its  hoarse  vociferation ; the  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  or  near  it,  in  masses  of 
reeds,  grassy  hummocks,  or  low  thick  bushes;  the  eggs  are  indefinitely  numerous,  like  those 
of  some  Rails,  about  a dozen,  subelliptical,  2.30  X 1.70  on  an  average  but  varying  much,  drab 
or  buffy,  spotted  and  splashed  with  brown  and  neutral  tints.  Aramus  pictus  of  2d-4th  eds.  of 
the  Key,  after  Tantalus  pictus  Bartr.  1791,  the  earliest  and  best  name.  Rallus  giganteus 
Bp.  1825.  Aramus  scolopaceus,  of  authors,  referring  to  the  North  American  bird.  Aramus 
giganteus  Bd.  1858,  aud  A.  0.  U.  1886-95. 
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Suborder  RALLI : Rails  and  Rallifokm  Birds. 

(Fulicari.e  of  the  B.  0.  C- — Rallieormes  of  the  KEY,  I884-!KJ.  — Ralli  of  the  A.  0.  U.1) 

Represented  in  North  America  by  the  single  family  Itallidin,  and  consisting  only  of  this 
family,  with  the  probable  addition  of  the  Heliornithidce , for  the  remarkable  characters  of  which 
see  p.  846.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  characters  of  the  suborder  Haiti  are  those  of  the  fatnil 
Hall  idee. 

Family  RALLIDJE:  Rails,  Crakes,  Gallinules,  and  Coots. 

This  is  a large  and  important  family,  abundantly  represented  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  paludicoliue  or  marsh-inhabiting  birds  of  medium  to  very  small  size,  generally  with 
compressed  body  and  large  strong  legs  (the  muscularity  of  the  thighs  is  very  noticeable),  en- 
abling them  to  run  rapidly  and  thread  with  ease  the  mazes  of  reedy  marshes  to  which  they  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  ; while  by  means  of  their  long  toes  they  are  prevented  from  sinking 
in  mire  or  floating  vegetation.  The  wings  are  never  long  and  pointed  as  usual  in  Limicolce. 
being  in  fact  of  the  shortest,  most  rounded  and  concave  form  found'ainong  Waders  ; the  flight 
is  rarely  protracted  to  any  great  distance,  except  duriug  the  extensive  migrations  which  some 
of  the  species  perform ; and  several  of  the  generic  types  of  Rails  or  Galliuules  now  existeut 
have  lost  the  use  of  their  wings  altogether.  The  tail  is  always  very  short,  generally  of  10  or 
12  soft  feathers,  rarely  14.  Details  of  bill  and  feet  vary  with  the  genera ; but  the  former  is 
never  sensitive  at  the  tip,  as  it  is  in  AVoodcocks,  Snipes,  and  most  true  Sandpipers,  and  the 
hallux  is  longer  and  lower  down  than  it  is  in  Shore-birds.  Nostrils  pervious,  of  variable  shape. 
Head  completely  feathered ; general  plumage  ordinarily  of  subdued  and  blended  coloration, 
lacking  much  of  the  variegation  commonly  observed  in  Shore-birds;  sexes  usually  alike,  and 
changes  of  plumage  not  great  with  age  or  season.  The  food,  never  probed  for  in  the  mud,  but 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  water,  cousists  of  a variety  of  aquatic  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  nest  is  a rude  structure,  placed  on  the  ground,  or  in  a tuft  of  reeds 
or  other  herbage;  eggs  numerous,  generally  variegated  in  color;  young  hatched  clothed,  and 
soon  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  these  birds  being  thus  ptilopmdie  and  prsecocial  or  nidifugous. 
The  general  habit  is  gregarious,  and  migratory  ; many  species  occur  in  vast  multitudes,  though 
their  skulking  ways,  and  the  nature  of  their  resorts,  withdraw  them  from  casual  observation. 
Some  species  swim  habitually;  such  being  Coots,  of  the  subfamily  Fulicinee. 

More  technical  characters  of  the  Rail  type,  especially  iu  comparison  with  the  Crane  type 
of  Paludicolce,  are  found  in  the  holorhinal  nasal  bones,  which  are  schizorhinal  in  the  true 
Cranes,  and  in  the  notched  instead  of  entire  posterior  border  of  the  sternum.  The  plumage 
is  normally  aftershafted,  and  the  oil-gland  tufted.  There  are  a gall-bladder,  long  ca'ca,  aud 
two  carotids ; the  ambieus  is  present,  the  formula  otherwise  A B X Y.  The  skull  is  of 
course  schizognathous,  and  there  are  no  basipterygoids.  There  appear  to  be  upward  of  150 
species  of  Hull  idee,  referred  to  50  or  more  modern  genera,  and  generally  divided  into  3 sub- 
families— Rails  and  Crakes  in  one,  Gallinules  in  another,  and  Coots  in  the  third;  all  three 
are  fairly  well  represented  in  this  country.  But  we  have  none  of  the  strange  flightless  forms 
of  Rails  or  Gallinules,  to  which  a wholly  exceptional  interest  attaches  in  view  of  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  problem  of  artificial  extermination  or  natural  extinction  of  birds.  Although 
the  ordinary  Ralliform  birds  occur  in  profusion,  some  of  them  dispersed  over  wide  areas,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  all.  The  type  is  an  old  one,  and  on  the  whole  degenerate,  and  in  a lan- 
guishing state.  Many  fossil  remains  indicate  the  recent  extinction  of  species  of  gcuera  still 
multitudlnously  represented  by  living  individuals,  and  of  genera  more  or  less  nearly  related  to 


1 Except  that  the  A.  O.  U.  includes  under  Ralli  the  genus  which  belongs  to  Grues. 
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those  still  extant ; while  some  of  the  existent  species  appear  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  extinction, 
and  certain  others  have  ceased  to  survive  during  the  last  century.  The  Sightlessness  which  is 
so  marked  a cause  or  concomitant  of  such  fate  is  an  evidence  of  degeneracy ; and  this  loss  of 
use  of  the  wings  is  associated  with  profound  structural  modifications  of  the  anatomical  parts 
concerned.  Thus,  in  some  cases  the  scapula  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  coracoid,  as  it  does 
in  no  other  carinate  bird  than  the  Dodo,  and  so  the  shoulder  girdle  approaches  its  condition  in 
Ratite  birds.  Prominent  among  flightless  Rallidcc  are  the  Wekas  of  New  Zealand,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ocydromus,  aud  sometimes  made  types  of  a subfamily  Ocydrominince.  There  are 
several  species,  whose  synonymy  has  become  somewhat  involved,  but  one  of  the  best  known 
is  that  usually  called  0.  australis.  Another  is  0.  sylvestris,  lately  or  still  lingering  on  Lord 
Howe  Island.  In  similar  plight  is  the  Papuan  Megacrex  inepta.  a species  some  20  inches  long, 
with  a very  poor  tail  as  well  as  inept  wings,  and  a frontal  shield  like  a Gallinule’s ; and  closely 
related  is  Habroptila  wallacei  of  the  Moluccan  island  of  Gilolo,  a medium-sized  blackish  species 
with  a small  frontal  shield  and  fairly  developed  wings.  Tricholimnas  lafresnayanus  of  New 
Caledonia  has  by  some  been  considered  an  Ocydrome.  Several  extinct  birds,  whose  remains 
indicate  relationship  with  the  languishing  forms  just  named,  are  Erythromachus  leguati  of 
Rodriguez,  Aphanapteryx  broecki  of  Mauritius,  and  A.  (or  Diaphor apteryx)  hawkinsi  of  the 
Chatham  Islands.  Among  the  Gallinules  proper  Notornis  alba,  late  of  Lord  Howe  and  Norfolk 
Islands,  a white  species  of  large  size  with  red  legs  and  bill,  has  disappeared,  and  only  a single 
specimen  is  known;  but  N.  mantelli  survives  in  New  Zealand,  though  it  was  first  described  in 
1848  from  remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  au  extinct  species.  It  is  probable  that  the  fossil 
species  of  Aptornis  as  A.  otidiformis  have  their  modern  representatives  in  such  Gallinules  as 
these.  Two  flightless  Gallinules  form  the  genus  Porphyriornis,  P.  nesiotis  of  Tristan  d’Acunha 
and  P.  comeri  of  Gough  Island,  both  still  living.  Leguatia  gigantea  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  recently  extinct  forms  of  Mauritius,  and  appears  to  have  been  a long-legged  Gallinule 
or  Coot.  There  are  many  fossil  species  of  existent  genera,  aud  some  of  the  extinct  Ralliform 
birds  go  back  to  the  Cretaceous,  as  the  Telmatornis  of  our  own  Fauna.  But  aside  from  such 
peculiar  living  Rallidce  as  have  been  named  in  this  paragraph,  our  country  furnishes  excellent 


examples  of  the  whole  family. 

Analysis  of  Subfamilies  and  Genera. 

Rallis-e.  Rails  and  Crakes.  No  frontal  shield,  feathers  of  forehead  reaching  biU.  Toes  Bimple.  Body  com- 
pressed. 

BiU  slender,  longer  than  head,  curved,  with  long  narrow  nasal  groove  and  linear  nostrils Rallus 

Bill  stout,  not  longer  than  head,  straight,  with  broad  nasal  groove  and  oblong  nostrils Porzana 

As  in  the  last ; wings  longer,  folding  nearly  to  end  of  tail Crex 

Gai.linulina-;.  Gallinules.  A bare  horny  frontal  shield.  Toes  simple  or  merely  margined.  Body  less  compressed. 

Toes  without  evident  lateral  margins ; nostrils  oval Ionornis 

Toes  with  lateral  margins ; nostrils  narrow Gallinula 

Fulicine.  Cools.  A bare  horny  frontal  shield.  Toes  lobate.  Body  depressed.  Nostrils  narrow  . . . Fulica 


Subfamily  RALLIN./E  : Rails  and  Crakes. 

The  largest,  and  central  or  typical,  group,  containing  strictly  paludicole  species.  Com- 
pression of  body  is  at  a maximum ; form  blunt  and  thick  behind,  with  a very  short  tip-up  tail, 
and  tapers  to  a point  in  front;  the  whole  figure  thus  adapted  to  wedge  through  narrow  places. 
Wings  extremely  short  and  rounded,  and  the  ordinary  flight  appears  feeble  and  vacillating, 
though  the  migrations  of  many  species  are  very  extensive.  The  tail  has  12  feathers.  The 
flank-feathers  are  commonly  enlarged  and  conspicuously  colored;  thighs  very  muscular;  tibiae 
generally  if  not  always  naked  below ; tarsi  scutellate  in  front ; toes  long,  cleft,  without  lobes 
or  any  obvious  marginal  membranes.  The  bill  occurs  under  two  principal  modifications : in 
Rallus  proper  it  is  longer  than  head,  slender,  compressed,  slightly  curved,  long-grooved, 
with  linear  nostrils ; in  Porzana  and  other  genera  of  Crakes  it  is  shorter  or  not  longer  than 
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Fig.  596.  — Carolina  Rail 
Tenney,  after  Wilson.) 


head,  straight,  rather  stout,  with  short  broad  nasal  fossa?,  and  linear-oblong  nostrils  — alto- 
gether somewhat  as  in  gallinaceous  birds.  The  oilmen  more  or  less  obviously  parts  autial 
extension  of  frontal  feathers,  but  never  forms  a decided  frontal  shield,  as  in  the  Coots  and  Galli- 
nules,  though  such  a formation  is  indicated  in  the  American  genus  Limnopardalus,  for  example. 
Of  about  35  American  species  or  varieties  about  one  half  occur  in  this  country,  to  which  must 
be  added  one  straggler  from  Europe.  There  are  some  25  Old  World  species. 

Rails  iuhabit  all  temperate  countries;  they  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  extreme  nar- 
rowness or  compression  of  body,  which  enables  them  to  thread  a way  through  the  closest  reeds 

and  rushes  of  marshes  where  they  always  live.  They  are  neither 
swift  nor  vigorous  on  wing.  When  Hushed,  a matter  of  some 
difficulty,  they  fly  in  so  feeble  and  vague  a way  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  uuderstand  how  they  make  the  extensive  migrations  for 
which,  nevertheless,  they  are  noted.  They  trust  rather  to  their 
legs  than  to  their  wings  in  avoiding  pursuit  or  escaping  danger; 
probably  no  birds  are  more  accomplished  pedestrians.  There  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  a slight  membrane  at  base  of  the  toes, 
but  nothing  amounting  even  to  semipalmation ; nevertheless, 
(From  some  species  swim  short  distances  with  ease.  While  not  ex- 
actly gregarious,  since  they  do  not  go  in  flocks  that  are  actuated 
by  a common  impulse  and  the  instinct  of  socialism,  they  nevertheless,  through  community  of 
tastes  and  wants,  frequent  in  immense  numbers  the  marshes.  Where  they  breed,  and  where 
they  appear  during  migration,  particularly  the  autumnal,  the  marshes  appear  full-stocked  with 
them.  Their  cries  are  loud,  dry,  and  harsh ; in  spriug-time  the  marshes  resound.  They 
scream  piteously  when  wounded  aud  caught,  and  fight  as  well  as  they  can  with  their  strong 
claws.  Their  food  consists  of  all  sorts  of  aquatic  animals  small  enough  to  be  swallowed  — 
little  crabs,  snails  and  other  small  mollusks,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects.  They  probably  all 
live  at  times,  and  in  a measure  at  least,  upon  the  seeds  and  tender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants. 
They  lay  many  light-colored  but  much-spotted,  oval  or  elliptical  eggs,  in  a rude  flat  nest,  built 
of  sticks,  rush-stalks,  or  grasses,  upon  the  ground.  The  young,  of  which  more  than  one 
brood  may  be  annually  raised,  are  generally  black  in  the  downy  state,  whatever  the  color  of 
adults.  They  appear  to  be  of  somewhat  nocturnal  habits,  and  probably  migrate  mostly  by 
night.  The  flesh  of  some  of  our  species  is  esteemed  good  eating,  aud  great  numbers  are  annu- 
ally destroyed  for  the  table,  in  the  fall,  when  they  are  generally  very  fat. 

RAL/LUS.  (Low  Lat.  rallus,  a rail,  from  rasle,  rale,  a rattling  cry.)  Rails.  Marsh 
Hexs.  Bill  longer  than  head,  sleuder,  compressed,  dccurved,  with  long  nasal  groove  extend- 
ing beyond  middle  of  bill.  Nostrils  linear,  sub-basal.  Hind  toe  not  half  as  long  as  tarsus; 
the  latter  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Wings,  tail,  and  legs  its  in  Eallina;  at  large. 
Plumage  variegated  above,  plain  below,  excepting  conspicuously  barred  flanks,  and  lining  of 
wings  and  tail.  Sexes  alike ; young  little  different.  Swamps  and  marshes  exclusively.  Eggs 
numerous,  buff  and  spotted.  Very  clamorous  in  breeding  season.  We  have  3 perfectly  good 
species  (and  a fourth  reaching  the  Texan  border),  and  several  others  which  are  not  so  good, 
the  nomenclature  of  which  has  incessantly  shifted  of  late  years.  I present  the  following  list  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  2d  edition  of  the  A.  0.  U.  List,  189(5,  without  feeling  assured  that 
the  names  of  all  the  species  or  subspecies  here  given  will  survive  the  next  effort  to  readjust 
them  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  All  changes  made  since  the  2d  edition  of  the  Key,  1884,  are 
duly  noted. 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

Large  : length  12.00  or  more  ; wing  5.00  or  more  ; bill  2.00  or  more. 

Flanks  gray,  with  narrow  white  bars.  Above,  olive-brown,  olive-gray,  or  quite  blackish,  without  chestnut  on 
wings;  below,  pale  rufous  or  ashy.  ( Clapper  Rails. ) 
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Upper  parts  olive-brown  obscurely  varied  with  olive-gray  edges  of  the  feathers ; below  with  little  rufous. 

West  Indies  and  Mexico,  to  Texas  only longirostris  caribbmis 

Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  at  large crepitans 

Louisiana  only crepitans  saturatus 

Upper  parts  olive-gray  > with  obscure  dark  stripes  ; below,  breast  quite  rufous.  Pacific  coast  . . obsoletus 

Upper  parts  quite  blackish,  with  little  grayish  variegation.  Florida scotti 

Flanks  dusky,  with  broad  white  bars.  Above,  variegated  with  olive-brown  and  blackish ; wing-coverts  quite 
chestnut ; below,  rich  rufous.  ( King  Bails.) 

Wing  6.00  or  more ; tarsus  over  2.00.  Eastern  U.  S elegans 

Wing  scarcely  6.00 ; tarsus  under  2.00.  Lower  California beldingi 

Small : length  under  12.00  ; wing  under  4.50  ; bill  under  2.00. 

Colors  as  in  elegans virginianus 


R.  longiros'tris  caribbae'us.  (Lat.  longirostris,  long-billed ; caribbceus,  of  the  Caribbsean 
Islands  or  Lesser  Antilles.)  Caribbean  Clapper  Rail.  Above,  dull  brown  and  olive-gray 
in  about  equal  amounts;  breast  dull  cinnamon;  flanks  and  axillaries  grayish-brown,  with 
narrow  white  bars,  about  0.10  wide.  Size  of  the  common  Clapper;  bill  the  same  in  size  aud 
shape.  West  Indies  and  Gulf  Coast  of  Mexico,  N.  to  Galveston  and  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
This  is  the  Antillean  and  northeru  form  of  true  R.  longirostris  of  South  America,  differing 
mainly  in  size  and  shape  of  the  bill ; for  in  longirostris  proper,  notwithstanding  the  name,  the 
bill  is  the  shortest  in  this  group  of  “ Clapper”  Rails,  from  1.90  to  2.10  along  culmen,  averag- 
ing not  over  2.00,  almost  straight,  and  comparatively  stout,  with  a squarish  cross-section  at 
base,  and  greatest  width  across  its  under  edge ; depth  at  base  at  least  0.35-0.40.  This  char- 
acter of  the  bill  is  the  basis  of  R.  crassirostris  Lawr.  1861,  a synonym  of  longirostris  proper. 
The  northern  form  barely  reaches  our  Texan  border,  and  is  not  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
R.  longirostris  caribceus  (read  caribbceus ) Ridgw.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  July,  1880,  p.  140; 
not  admitted  in  the  Key,  2d  and  3d  eds.  1884—87  ; Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  A.  O.  U. 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [211.2]. 

R.  cre'pitans.  (Lat.  crepitans , crepitating,  clattering.  Fig.  597.)  Clapper  Rail.  Com- 
mon Clapper.  Marsh  Clapper.  Salt-water  Marsh-hen.  Sedge-hen.  Meadow- 
hen.  Mud-hen.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  variegated  with  dark  olive-brown  and  pale  olive-ash, 
the  latter  edging  the  feath- 
ers, the  variegation  dull 
and  blended.  Below,  pale 
dull  ochrey-brown,  whiten- 
ing on  throat,  frequently 
ashy -shaded  on  breast, 
without  decided  cinnamon- 
brown  shade.  Flanks,  ax- 
illars,  and  lining  of  wings 
fuscous-gray,  with  sharp 
narrow  white  bars.  Quills 
and  tail  plain  dark  brown, 
without  chestnut  on  cov- 
erts. Eyelids  and  short 
superciliary  line  whitish. 

The  general  tone  is  that 

° , . , . , Fio.  597.  — Clapper  Rail,  reduced.  (Altered  from  Lewis.) 

of  a gray  bird,  without 

any  reddishness.  Young  mostly  soiled  whitish  below  ; when  just  from  the  egg  entirely  sooty- 
black.  Length  14.00-16.00;  extent  about  20.00;  wing  5.00-6.00;  tail  2.00-2.50;  bill  2.00- 
2.50;  tarsus  1.67-2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw 2.00-2.33.  9 smaller  than  the  $.  Salt  marshes 
of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  extremely  abundant  southerly  ; N.  regularly  to  the  middle  districts, 
sometimes  to  Massachusetts.  Resident  from  New  Jersey  southward.  Breeds  from  Connecticut 
southward,  and  in  profusion  in  marshes  of  the  Carolinas,  etc.,  where  its  clattering  is  almost 
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incessant  during  the  mating  season.  Nest  a rude  platform  of  reeds  and  grasses  just  out  of  the 
water.  Eggs  6-15,  averaging  1.67  X 1.12,  whitish,  creamy,  or  buff,  variously  speckled  aud 
blotched  with  reddish-brown,  with  a few  obscure  lavender  marks.  This  is  the  original  aud 
only  genuine  “Clapper”  Kail,  If.  crepitans  Gm.  1788,  and  of  most  authors,  identified  in  the 
Key,  1st  ed.  1872,  p.273,  with  R.  longirostris  Bodd.  1783.  R.  longirostris  crepitans  Ridgw. 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  v,  1880,  p.  140;  Coues,  Key,  2d  and  3d  eds.  1884-87,  p.  672;  A.  0.  U. 
List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  21 1 ; Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  137 ; R.  crepitans  Sennett,  Auk,  April, 
1889,  p.  165;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  211. 

R.  c.  wayne'i.  (To  Arthur  T.  Wayne,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C.)  Wayne’s  Clapper  Rail. 
Similar  to  crepitans;  general  color  darker;  under  parts  more  ashy;  under  tail -coverts  with 
fewer  markings.  North  Carolina  to  Florida;  evidently  a connecting  link  with  the  next. 
Brewster,  Proc.  N.  E.  Zool.  Club,  i,  June  9,  1899,  p.  50;  Auk,  Oct.  1899,  p.  339. 

R.  scot'ti.  (To  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  who  discovered  it.)  Florida  Clapper  Rail.  Scott’s 
Clapper.  Black  Clapper.  Above,  sooty-blackish,  only  slightly  varied  with  olive-gray 
edgings  of  the  feathers ; below,  dark  gray  with  more  or  less  cinnamon  tinge ; axillaries  and 
flanks  slate-gray,  distinctly  barred  with  white.  Size  of  crepitans  proper,  from  which  distin- 
guished by  its  blackishuess,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  various  other  Floridan  birds. 
Salt  marshes  of  W.  Florida.  R.  longirostris  scottii  Sennett,  Auk,  July,  1888,  p.  305;  R. 
scottii  Id.  ibid.  Apr.  1889,  p.  166;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed. 
1895,  No.  211.1. 

R.  c.  satura'tus.  (Lat.  saturatus , saturated,  satiated,  i.  e.  dark-colored.)  Louisiana  Clap- 
per Rail.  Iu  general  similar  to  crepitans;  above,  olive-gray  or  ashy,  broadly  striped  with 
brownish -black ; breast  dull  cinnamon.  “Louisiana”:  probably  untenable  even  as  a sub- 
species. R.  longirostris  saturatus  Henshaw,  MS.  Ridgw.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  v,  1880, 
p.  140 ; Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  672;  A.  O.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  211  a;  Ridgw. 
Man.  1887,  p.  137.  R.  crepitans  saturatus  Sennett,  Auk,  Apr.  1889,  p.  166;  Coues,  Key, 
4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  211  a. 

R.  obsole'tus.  (Lat.  obsoletus,  obsolete ; referring  to  the  markings  of  the  upper  parts  in 
comparison  with  those  of  R.  elegans.)  California  Clapper  Rail.  Back  and  scapulars 
grayish-olive,  indistinctly  striped  with  dusky;  breast  deep  cinnamon.  General  aspect  of  crepi- 
tans, but  quite  reddish  below.  Wing  6.50;  bill  2.25-2.50,  its  least  depth  0.33;  tarsus  2.10- 
2.25.  Salt  marshes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  N.  to  Oregon  and  probably  to  Washington,  S.  to 
Lower  California.  R.  elegans  var.  obsoletus  Ridgw.  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1871,  p.  Ill ; If.  obsoletus 
Ridgw.  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  v,  1880,  p.  139;  Man.  1887,  p.  137;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1st  and 
2d  eds.  1886  and  1895,  No.  210;  Sennett,  Auk,  Apr.  1889,  p.  166.  R.  longirostris  obsoletus 
Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  672,  probably  iu  error.  This  is  one  of  the  best  marked 
forms,  which  may  be  said,  in  short,  to  be  like  crepitans  above  and  elegans  below,  and  left  to 
stand  by  itself. 

R.  le'vipes.  (Lat.  Itevis  or  levis,  smooth ; pcs,  foot.)  Light-footed  Rail.  Described  as 
much  smaller  than  either  obsoletus  or  beldingi,  with  slenderer  bill.  Darker  above  than  obso- 
letus; breast  and  sides  of  neck  cinnamon-rufous  instead  of  grayish-cinnamon;  ground  color  of 
flanks  darker  ; superciliary  streak  white  instead  of  rusty.  From  beldingi  it  is  said  to  differ  in 
having  the  back  less  streaked;  breast  less  pinkish  or  salmon  colored  ; flanks  browner,  without 
dusky  bars  bordering  the  broader  white  ones ; and  white  iustead  of  rusty  superciliary  streak. 
A gray  postocular  patch.  Newport  Landing,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  E. 
Zool.  Club,  i,  June  5,  1899,  p.  45;  Auk,  Oct.  1899,  p.  339. 

R.  e'legans.  (Lat.  elegans , choice.)  King  Rail.  Great  Red-breasted  Rail.  Fresh- 
water Marsh-iien.  With  a general  resemblance  to  crepitans,  but  larger  and  much  more 
brightly  colored.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  distinctly  streaked  with  brownish-black  and  tawny-olive, 
the  darker  color  being  the  central  field  of  each  feather ; becoming  rich  chestnut  on  wing-coverts, 
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and  plain  dark  brown  on  hind-neck  and  top  of  head.  Below,  rich  rufous  or  cinnamon -red, 
brightest  on  breast,  fading  on  throat,  and  belly;  a line  of  the  same  over  eye,  and  dusky  line 
through  eye  ; lower  eyelid  white.  Flanks  and  lining  of  wings  blackish,  broadly  and  distinctly 
barred  with  white ; some  of  the  crissal  feathers  similar.  Specimens  vary  much  in  richness  of 


tints  and  distinctness  of  markings,  but  the  reddish  and  streaky  tone  is  always  quite  different 
from  the  dull  blended  colors  of  crepitans.  Length  17.00-19.00 ; extent  23.00-25.00 ; wing  6.00- 
7.00;  bill  2.10-2.50;  tarsus  2.30 ; middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same.  Eastern  U.  S.,  rather 
southerly,  Texas  to  the  Middle  States  regularly,  New  England  and  Ontario  casually;  in  the 


Fig.  598.  — Virginia  Rail. 
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interior  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Winters  in  the 
South.  Inhabits  preferably  swamps  and  marshes  above  tide-water.  Nesting  similar  to  that 
of  crepitans;  eggs  not,  distinguishable. 

R.  bel'dingi.  (To  Lyman  Belding.)  Belding’s  Rail.  Most  like  Ti.  elegans,  hut  darker 
and  richer  colored  throughout,  the  white  bars  of  the  flanks  much  narrower,  the  blackish  bars 
very  distinct.  Wing  5.70;  tail  2.50;  hill  2.15;  tarsus  1.90.  Lower  California,  La  Paz, 
Espiritu  Santo  Island,  Gulf  of  California.  Ridgw.  Pr.  U-  S.  Nat.  Mus.  v,  1882,  p.  345;  Key, 
3d  ed.  1887,  p.  888;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  209. 

R.  virginia'nus.  (Fig.  598.)  Virginia  Rail.  Little  Red-breasted  Rail.  Small 
Mud-iien.  Coloration  exactly  as  in  elegans,  of  which  it  is  a perfect  miniature.  Length  8.50- 
10.50;  extent  about  14.00;  wing  4.00,  always  under  4.50;  tail  1.50;  bill  1.35-1.65;  tarsus 
1.25-1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.50-1.75.  Temperate  North  America,  chiefly  eastern  U.  S., 
migratory,  abundant,  both  in  fresh  and  salt  marshes.  Breeds  commonly  in  New  England  and 
corresponding  latitudes;  winters  in  Southern  States  chiefly  and  S.  to  Cuba  aud  Guatemala. 
Although  a regular  migrant  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  never  occurs  iu  such  immense  num- 
bers as  the  Carolina  Rail.  Eggs  like  those  of  elegans  in  color,  but  much  smaller  about 
1.25  X 0.95.  They  agree  in  size  nearly  with  those  of  Porzana  Carolina , but  the  latter  are 
greenish  or  drab  or  deep  buff,  not  huffy  white  or  creamy.  The  bird  is  well  known  to  gun- 
ners, who  always  distinguish  it  from  the  King  Rail  and  the  Clapper,  but  sometimes  call  it  by 
the  name  of  the  former,  with  some  qualifying  term,  and  sometimes  stoutly  maintain  that  it  is 
the  male  of  the  Carolina  Rail. 

PORZA'NA.  (Ital.  porzana , Venetian  name  of  P.  porzana .)  Crakes.  Bill  shorter  or  not 
longer  than  head,  stout,  high  and  compressed  at  base,  tapering,  obtuse ; nasal  fossae  ample. 
Nostrils  linear-oblong,  near  middle  of  bill.  Otherwise  generally  as  in  Rallus;  hind  toe  longer. 
Tarsus  moderately  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Plumage  of  upper  parts  spotty  as  well 
as  streaky.  Small.  Sexes  alike;  young  different.  The  three  North  American  species  are 
very  different  (subgenerically),  but  Carolina  closely  resembles  p>orzana  of  Europe. 


Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 
Small:  length  8.00  or  more  ; wing  over  4.00.  (Subgenus  Porzana.) 


Adult  with  face  gray  and  breast  spotted.  (European  straggler) porzana 

Adult  with  face  black  and  breast  dark  slate-gray,  not  spotted Carolina 


Smaller  : length  about  G.50  ; wing  3.00  or  more  ; yellowish-brown,  barred  with  white.  (Subgenus  Coturxicops) 

noreboraccnsis 

Smallest : length  about  5.50  ; wing  scarcely  3.00 ; blackish,  speckled  with  white  and  chestnut.  (Subgenus  Creciscus) 

jamaicensis 

P.  porza'na.  European  Spotted  Crake.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  dark  reddish-brown 
shaded  with  olive;  hind-neck  finely  dotted,  other  upper  parts  spotted  and  shortly  striped  with 
white,  and  marked  with  blackish ; no  white  edging  of  iuuer  secondaries.  Below,  slate-gray, 
fading  to  whitish  on  belly,  breast  spotted  and  flanks  narrowly  barred  with  white,  crissum  buff, 
upper  throat  not  blackish.  Quills  and  tail  dark  olive-brown.  Iris  reddish-brown  ; bill  orange, 
red  at  base  and  dusky  at  tip;  legs  yellowish-green,  livid  on  joints.  Length  about  8.50;  wing 
4.50;  tail  2.00;  bill  0.85;  tarsus  1.45;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.75.  Young  have  the  chin  whit- 
ish. Europe.  Only  North  American  as  occurring  in  Greenland.  (P.  marueUa  of  former 
editions  of  the  Key,  — the  usual  name.)  See  Auk,  1889,  p.  217. 

P.  caroli'na.  (Figs.  599,  600.)  Carolina  Crake.  Carolina  Rail.  Common  Rail. 
Little  American  Water-hen.  Chicken-billed  Rail.  Meadow  Chicken.  Rail- 
bird.  Sora.  Soree.  “ Ortolan.”  Above,  olive-brown,  varied  with  black,  with  numer- 
ous sharp  white  streaks  and  specks ; flanks,  axillars,  and  lining  of  wings  barred  with  white 
and  blackish  ; belly  whitish  ; crissum  rufesceut.  Adult  £ 9 : Face  and  central  line  of  throat 
black ; rest  of  throat,  line  over  eye,  aud  especially  breast,  more  or  less  iuteusely  slate-gray ; 
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sides  of  breast  usually  also  with  some  obsolete  whitish  barring  and  speckling.  Young : Without 
this  black,  throat  whitish,  breast  brown.  Chicks  : Blackish,  the  down  bristling  with  jet,  and  a 
beard  of  orange  bristles  on  the  throat.  Length  8.00-9.00;  extent  12.00-13.00;  wing  4.00- 


Fio.  599 — Carolina  Rail. 


4.50;  tail  about  2.00;  bill  0.67-0. 75;  tarsus  1.33;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.07.  Temperate  North 
America,  exceedingly  abundant  during  the  migration  in  the  reedy  swamps  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  in  August  and  September,  when  tens  of  thousands  are  killed  every  year.  Breeds 
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from  the  Middle  States  ami  corresponding  latitudes  northward,  less  common  on  Pacific  than 
Atlantic  coast;  winters  in  Illinois,  California,  and  Southern  States,  even  to  South  America ; 
taken  in  Greenland  and  Europe.  The  eggs  are  spotted  like  those  of  the  foregoing 

Ralli,  hut  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their 
strong  drab  ground- 
color  instead  of  the 
white  or  creamy  and 
pale  huffy  of  the  for- 
mer. They  are  rather 
smaller  than  those  of 
It.  virginianus,  aud 
perhaps  more  obtuse, 
measuring  about  1.20 
by  0.90 : the  number 
varies  from  8 to  15. 
This  is  the  Rail  of 
sportsmen.  It  is  also 
called  sora  or  soree; 
the  word  is  colloquial 
aud  local ; soree  seems 
to  be  the  older  form ; 
it  is  used  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  goes 
back  to  Catesby,  1731, 

but  sora  is  commoner  now,  though  I have  always  heard  both  spoken ; origin  and  meaning 
unknown.  The  word  ortolan  has  a curious  connection  with  this  species.  It  is  Italian  and 
French,  equal  to  the  Latin  hortulanus,  relating  to  a garden  : the  true  Ortolan  is  Embcriza 
hortulana,  a European  Bunting,  esteemed  a great  delicacy  by  gourmets;  and  our  Crake  has 
been  called  “ortolan”  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is  also  edible  and  sapid!  The  same 
name  is  frequently  applied  to  the  Bobolink  or  Reed-bird,  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus , because  it  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  same  marshes  in  fall,  and  sells  in  the  same  restaurants  as  the  same 
bird  as  the  Rail,  the  two  beiug  brought  in  together  by  gunners. 

P.  noveboracen'sis.  (Low  Lat.  of  Noveboracum:  i.  e.  New  York.)  Yellow  Crake  or 
Rail.  Adult  $ 9 : Above,  streaked  with  blackish  and  brownish-yellow,  thickly  marked  with 
narrow  white  semicircles  and  transverse  bars.  Below,  pale  brownish-yellow  fading  on  belly, 
deepest  on  breast,  where  many  feathers  are  dark  tipped;  flanks  blackish  with  numerous  white 
bars;  crissum  varied  with  black,  white,  and  rufous.  Lining  of  wings  and  their  secondaries 
white.  A brownish -yellow  superciliary  line,  and  dark  transocular  stripe.  Small : Length 
6.00-7.00;  wing  about  3.25;  tail  1.50;  bill  0.50;  tarsus  0.87;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.12. 
Eastern  North  America  chiefly,  not  abundant;  N.  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson’s  Bay,  but  sel- 
dom observed  in  New  England  N.  of  Massachusetts,  or  W.  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from 
Texas  to  Minnesota,  though  it  has  been  taken  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California ; but  it  is  not 
common,  is  very  secretive  like  other  Rails,  readily  eludes  observation,  and  its  distribution  may 
be  more  general  than  it  is  known  to  be ; it  winters  in  the  Southern  States,  the  Bermudas,  and 
Cuba.  Eggs  about  6,  perhaps  up  to  12,  warm,  huffy-brown,  marked  mostly  at  the  great  end 
with  reddish-chocolate  dots  and  spots;  1.15  X 0.85  to  1.05  X 0.80;  shape  as  in  the  foregoing. 
P.  jamaicen'sis.  (Of  Jamaica.)  Little  Black  Crake  or  Rail.  Adult  $ 9 : Upper 
parts  blackish,  finely  speckled  and  barred  with  white,  hind  neck  and  fore  back  dark  chestnut, 
with  similar  white  markings.  Head  and  under  parts  dark  slate  color,  the  lower  belly,  flanks, 


Fig.  GOO. — Carolina  Rail.  (From  Lewis.) 
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ami  under  wing-  and  tail-coverts  barred  with  white.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  with  white  spots. 
Young:  Similar,  paler  below  than  the  adults,  whitening  on  the  throat,  and  top  of  head  rather 
brownish  than  blackish.  Chicks  in  down  said  to  be  entirely  blackish.  Very  small : Length 
5.00-6.00;  wing  2.75-3.00;  tail  1.35;  tarsus  0.80;  bill  0.50.  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  not  often  found  in  the  U.  S.,  being  one  of  our  rare  birds ; although  its  secretiveuess  and 
small  size  are  doubtless  responsible  in  part  for  its  rarity.  Observed  N.  to  Massachusetts, 
southern  Ontario,  northern  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  thus  extending 
across  to  the  Pacific.  There  are  breeding  records  for  Kansas  and  Illinois  as  well  as  for  the 
Atlantic  States.  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  altogether  different  from  those  of 
the  Sora,  or  of  the  Yellow  Crake,  being  creamy-white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  fine  dots  of  rich, 
bright  reddish-brown,  and  with  a few  spots  of  some  size  at  the  great  end  ; most  like  the  more 
finely  speckled  examples  of  the  eggs  of  the  large  Ralli;  dimensions  1.05  X 0.80;  number 
6-9  or  more. 

P.  j.  coturni'culus.  (Lat.  dim.  of  coturnix , a quail.)  Farallone  Black  Crake.  Like 
the  last;  rather  smaller,  wing  2.50;  more  uniform  in  color,  back  without  white  specks-  Far- 
allone Islands,  coast  of  California,  one  specimeu  ; perhaps  astray  from  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
In  any  event,  the  status  of  the  alleged  subspecies  is  dubious  among  North  American  birds. 
CREX.  (Gr.  Kpe£,  krex,  Lat.  crex,  a crake;  referring  to  the  creaking  notes.)  Land  Rails. 
General  character  of  Porzana.  Wings  much  longer,  folding  nearly  to  end  of  tail.  Tarsus 
relatively  shorter.  Bill  stouter,  with  an  angle  at  gouys.  Tail  pointed,  with  narrow  rectrices. 
Plumage  above  streaky,  but  not  spotty  ; lining  of  wings  unmarked. 

C.  crex.  European  Land  Rail.  Corn  Crake.  Daker-hen.  Adult  $ 9 : Upper 
parts  blackish-brown,  variegated  with  brownish -yellow ; wing-coverts  both  above  and  below 
rusty-reddish  or  chestnut;  quills  rufous-brown.  Below,  drab  or  brownish  of  vai-ying  tone, 
more  whitish  ou  throat  and  belly;  flanks  and  crissum  barred  with  reddish-brown  and  white. 
Line  over  eye  like  under  parts ; a dark  stripe  through  eye.  Bill,  eyes,  and  legs  pale  brown. 
Length  10.00-10.50;  wing  5.50-6.00 ; tail  2.00;  bill  0.80-1.00;  tarsus  1.60.  Europe;  casual 
in  Greenland,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Bermudas. 
(Wedderb.  Zool.  1849,  p.  2591  ; Cass.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1855,  p.  265;  Reinh.  Ibis, 
1861,  p.  11 ; Bd.  Am.  Jouru.  Sci.  xli,  1866,  p.  339;  Freke,  Zool.  v,  1881,  p.  374:  see  also, 
for  records  since  2d  ed.  of  the  Key,  Forest  and  Stream,  xxii,  1884,  p.  44  and  p.  303 ; Auk,  1886, 
p.  435;  1888,  p.  177 ; 1896,  p.  173;  1899,  p.  75).  ( C . pratensis  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key  — 

the  usual  name.) 

Subfamily  CALLINULIN>E  : Callinules. 

Forehead  shielded  by  a broad,  bare,  horny  plate,  a prolongation  and  expansion  of  the 
culmen.  Bill  otherwise  much  as  in  the  shorter-billed  Rails  or  Crakes,  like  Porzana,  but  gen- 
erally stouter,  in  some  species  extremely  deep  and  heavy;  general  form  much  the  same,  though 
the  body  is  not  so  compressed ; toes  long,  simple,  or  slightly  margined.  Gallinules  are 
Rail-like  birds,  of  similar  habits,  inhabiting  marshes ; they  agree  with  Coots  in  possessing  a 
frontal  shield,  but  the  feet  are  not  lobate,  nor  is  the  body  depressed,  and  the  species  swim  no 
better  than  Rails.  Though  quite  distinct  from  Fulicince,  the  Gallinulince  shade  directly  into 
the  IiallincE , so  that  recognition  of  the  subfamily  is  somewhat  conventional;  but  most  of  the 
species  are  well  marked  by  the  frontal  shield,  which  is  hardly  approached  by  any  Rails  or 
Crakes,  and  the  grouping  of  such  birds  together  is  a practical  convenience.  Among  the  Gal- 
linules are  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  notable  birds  of  the  RaUine  type,  as  already 
remarked  upon  ; some  of  the  richest  and  most  elegant  coloration,  as  the  Hyacinths,  Porphyrins, 
or  Sultanas.  Gallierex  cinerea  is  carunculate  as  well  as  galeate.  In  its  current  acceptation, 
the  subfamily  contains  about  30  species  still  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  besides  some 
extinct  ones,  the  whole  being  referred  to  12  or  more  genera;  two  of  which,  very  distinct  from 
each  other,  occur  in  North  America. 
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GALLI'NULA.  (Lat.  gallinula,  dimin.  of  gallina,  a hen.)  Gallinules.  Moor-hens. 
Water-hens.  Mud-hens.  Bill  not  longer  than  head,  stout  at  base,  tapering,  compressed, 

the  eultnen  running  directly  up 
on  forehead  and  expanding  into 
a frontal  plate  of  different  shape 
in  different  species.  Nostrils 
near  middle  of  bill,  linear.  Feet 
large  and  stout ; tibiae  naked  be- 
low; tarsus  shorter  than  middle 
toe  without  claw,  moderately 
compressed,  scutellate,  but  retic- 
ulate on  inner  posterior  part ; 
toes  very  long,  outer  longer  than 
inner,  with  an  evident  though 
slight  marginal  membrane ; 
claws  long,  slender,  little  curved, 
acute.  Wings  short  and  rounded, 
but  ample.  Tail  very  short,  of 
12  weak  feathers,  with  long  am- 
ple under  coverts,  as  in  Rails. 
Plumage  not  rich  blue,  etc.  Sev- 
eral species  of  various  countries. 
G.  galea'ta.  (Lat.  galeala, 
helmeted.  Fig.  602.)  Common 
American  Gallinule.  Flor- 
ida Gallinule.  Red-billed 
Mud-hen.  Adult  $ 9 : Head, 
neck,  and  under  parts  grayish- 
black,  darkest  on  the  former, 
paler  or  whitening  on  belly. 
Back  brownish-olive.  Wings 
and  tail  dusky;  crissum,  edge 
of  wing,  outer  web  of  1st  pri- 
mary, and  stripes  on  Hanks, 
white.  Bill,  frontal  plate,  and 
ring  round  tibia  red,  the  former 
tipped  with  yellow;  tarsi  and  toes  greenish,  the  joints  bluish;  eyes  red  or  brown.  Young: 
Similar,  but  lacking  bright  colors  of  bill  and  legs,  the  former  simply  greenish  or  brownish ; 
under  parts  extensively  whitish,  and  consequently  the  white  flank-stripes  unmarked  ; frontal 
shield  undeveloped  ; chicks  in  down  black,  jetty  above  and  sooty  below,  with  silvery  beards. 
Length  12.00-14.00;  extent  20.00-22.00 ; wing  6.50-7.50 ; tail  3.00;  gape  of  bill  about  1.50; 
the  eultnen  and  frontal  shield  together  about  1.75  when  full  grown  ; tarsus  2.25.  S.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  resident  and  abundant  coastwise.  N.  in  summer  to  New  England,  Ontario, 
Minnesota,  etc.,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  to  San  Francisco ; West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Central 
America,  and  much  of  South  America.  Nidification  exactly  that  of  the  coot  (beyond).  Eggs 
8-12-14,  1.75  X 1.20,  buff  or  brown  of  variable  shade,  spotted  with  dark  brown.  This  is  a 
well-known  bird  of  the  marshes,  with  a great  number  of  local  names,  too  much  mixed  up 
with  those  of  Rails  and  Coots  to  bo  worth  spreading  on  my  page ; it  is  occasionally  called 
“ King  Ortalan,”  but  with  most  natives  passes  for  a Mud-hen. 


Fig.  G01.  — Purple  Gallinule.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


RALLIDJE  — FULIC1NJE:  COOTS. 
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IONOR'NIS.  (Gr.  Xov,  ion , a violet;  opms,  ornis,  a bird;  alluding  to  the  rich  blue  color.) 
Sultana  Gallinules.  Hyacinths.  Porphyrios.  General  character  of  Gallinula ; hill 
very  stout  and  high,  shorter  than  head,  the  small  nostrils  near  its  middle,  oval.  Tarsi  longer 
than  in  Gallinula,  in  comparison  with  the  toes,  and  scutellate  on  inner  posterior  aspect.  Toes 


Fig.  G02.  — Florida  Gallinule.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


without  lateral  margins.  Plumage  beautiful  with  rich  blue,  etc.  A small  genus  of  two 
American  species,  closely  related  to  the  larger  genus  Porphyrio , which  contains  several  Old 
World  species  of  Purple  Water-hens  or  Sultanas. 

I.  marti'nica.  (Of  Martinique.  Fig.  601.)  Purple  Gallinule.  Adult  $ <?:  Head, 
neck,  and  under  parts  beautiful  purplish-blue,  blackening  ou  belly ; sides  and  lining  of  wings 
bluish-green;  crissuin  white.  Above,  olivaceous  green,  cervix  and  wing-coverts  tinted  with 
blue.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  blackish,  glossed  on  outer  webs  with  greenish.  Frontal  shield 
blue;  bill  carmine,  tipped  with  yellow;  legs  yellow.  The  frontal  shield  is  obovate,  with  a 
point  behind.  Young  with  head,  neck,  and  lower  back  brownish ; under  parts  mostly  white, 
mixed  with  ochrey.  Length  12.00-14.00;  extent  about  22.00; 
wing  6.50-7.50 ; tail  2.50-3.00  ; bill  from  gape,  about  1.25 ; along 
culmen,  and  including  frontal  shield  about  1.90,  but  very  variable 
in  this  measurement ; tarsus  2.25  or  more ; middle  toe  and  claw 
about  3.00.  S.  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  States,  N . casually  to  Nova 
Scotia,  New  England,  Ontario,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  etc. ; resident 
southerly.  Also  iuhabits  much  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Eggs  6-10  or  more,  creamy  or  very  pale 
buff,  sparingly  spotted  and  dotted  with  brown  and  neutral  tint, 
especially  about  the  larger  end  ; 1.55  X 1.15. 

Subfamily  FULICIN>E:  Coots. 

Bill  and  frontal  plate  much  as  in  Gallinules.  Body  depressed ; 
under  plumage  thick  and  duck-like,  to  resist  water.  Feet  highly 
uatatorial ; toes,  including  hinder,  lobate,  being  furnished  with 
large  semicircular  membranous  flaps.  Coots  are  eminently  aquatic 
birds,  swimming  with  ease,  by  means  of  their  lobate  feet,  like 
Phalaropes  and  Grebes;  but  this  ability  results  from  very  slight  Fio.  603.  — Frontal  shield  of 
modification  of  a structure  shared  by  Rails  and  Gallinules.  There  a 8,Hl  168  ot  Coot' 
are  about  12  species,  of  both  hemispheres,  distinguished,  among  other  characters,  by  size  and 
shape  of  the  frontal  shield.  That  figured  (fig.  603)  is  of  an  exotic  species,  much  larger  than 
that  of  Fulica  americana,  and  differently  shaped.  One  species  (F.  cornuta)  is  remarkable  for 
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Plu- 

sexes 

604, 

Wa- 


having  the  forehead  singularly  carunc.ulate ; in  another  (F.  cristata)  the  shield  is  corrugated 
into  a crest ; the  others  more  or  less  closely  resemble  ours. 

FU'LICA.  (Lat.  fulica,  or  fiilix,  a coot,  from  the  sooty  color;  fidigo,  soot.)  Character  as 
above.  Tarsi  shorter  than  middle  toe,  stout,  very  broadly  scutellate.  Nostrils  linear,  in  a 

broad  fossa,  toward  middle  of 
bill.  Tibia;  bare  below.  Wings 
moderate,  rounded,  the  2d  and 
2d  quills  usually  longest.  Tail 
very  short,  12-feathered. 
mage  dark  slaty  color; 
alike. 

F.  ainerica'na.  (Figs. 

605.)  American  Coot, 
ter-hen.  Mud-hen.  Marsh- 
hen.  Moor-hen.  Meadow- 
hen.  Pond-hen.  Mud-coot. 
White-billed  Coot  or  Mud- 
hen.  Ivory  - billed  Coot. 
White-bill.  Hen-bill. 
Crow-bill.  Sea-crow. 
Pond  - crow.  Crow  - duck. 

Fio.GIH. -American  Coot,  nat.  size.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.)  Blue  pETER  Flusterer< 

Splatterer.  Shuffler.  Pelick.  Pull-doo  (Poule  d’eau).  Adult  $ $ : Dark 
slate-color,  paler  or  grayish  below,  blackening  on  head  and  neck,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  back. 
Crissum,  whole  edge  of  wing,  and  tips  of  secondaries, 
white.  Quills  dusky;  outer  edge  of  1st  primary 
white.  Tail  blackish.  Bill  white  or  flesh-color, 
marked  with  reddish-black  near  end  and  at  base  of 
frontal  plate;  feet  dull  olivaceous  or  livid  yellowish- 
green;  iris  carmine;  claws  black.  Young  similar, 
paler  and  duller,  with  much  white  on  under  parts ; 
the  shield  undeveloped;  the  hill  obscured  with  a 
dingy  shade,  and  without  the  reddish  spots.  Length 
14.00-16.00;  extent  23.00-27.00;  wing  7.00-8.00 ; 
tail  2.00;  bill  from  gape  1.25-1.50;  tarsus  about 
2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  about  3.00.  The  frontal 
plate  is  much  smaller  in  this  than  in  some  other 
species,  in  which  it  covers  all  the  forehead  ; it  is  said 
to  swell  in  the  breeding  season  after  a shrunken  win- 
ter state.  Entire  temperate  North  America,  even  to 
Alaska  and  sometimes  Greenland ; Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  West  Indies ; abundant ; breeds  through- 
out its  range;  migratory  northerly  ; resident  in  the 
South.  Inhabits  during  the  breeding  season,  and 
mostly  at  other  times,  reedy  sloughs,  pools,  and  slug- 
gish streams,  seeking  safety  in  concealment  rather 
than  by  flight.  Nesting  most  like  that  of  Grebes; 
a hollowed  heap  of  bits  of  dead  reeds,  just  out  of  the 
water,  sometimes  “floating”  in  the  sense  that  the  mass  of  broken-down  reeds  upon  which  it 
rests  lies  on  the  water,  but  sometimes  on  dry  ground  a little  away  from  water.  Eggs  about  a 


Fig.  G05.  — American  Coot,  right  foot. 
Fuertes.) 


(L.  A. 
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dozen,  1.75-2.00  X 1.20-1.35,  shaped  like  an  average  hen’s  egg,  clear  clay-color,  uniformly 
and  minutely  dotted  with  dark  brown  and  neutral  tint,  usually  like  pin-heads,  sometimes  in 
iarger  blotches.  The  young  hatch  covered  with  black  down,  fantastically  striped  with  bright 
orange-red,  the  bill  vermilion  tipped  with  black. 

F.  a'tra.  (Lat.  a ter,  atm,  atrum,  black.)  European  Coot.  Like  the  last:  bill  and  frontal 
shield  entirely  white;  edge  of  wing  and  of  1st  primary  white,  but  no  white  on  the  crissum. 
Europe,  etc. ; only  North  American  as  casual  in  Greenland. 


Order  HERODIONES : Herons  and  their  Allies. 


Altricial  Grcillatores  : including  Herons,  Storks, 

Ibises,  Spoonbills,  and  related  birds.  The  species 
average  of  large  size,  some  standing  among  the  tall- 
est of  Carinate  birds,  with  compressed  body  and  ex- 
tremely long  neck  and  legs.  The  neck  has  usually 
15-17  vertebras,  and  is  capable  of  very  strong  flexion 
in  S-shape.  The  tibite  are  naked  below ; the  podo- 
theca  varies.  The  general  pterylosis  is  peculiar,  iu 
the  presence,  in  ceutral  groups  of  this  order,  of  pow- 
der-down tracts,  and  in  some  other  respects.  The 
oil-gland  is  present,  and  tufted.  A part  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  head  is  naked  as  a rule,  as  much  of 
the  neck  also  frequently  is.  The  toes,  usually  long 
and  slender,  are  never  fully  webbed.  The  hallux  is 
more  or  less  lengthened,  and  either  little  elevated,  or 
else  perfectly  insistent.  A foot  of  insessorial  character 
results;  the  species  frequently  perch  on  trees,  where 
the  nest  is  usually  placed.  The  physiological  nature 
is  altricial  and  usually  psiloptedic;  the  young  hatch- 
ing naked,  unable  to  stand,  and  being  fed  in  the  nest. 

The  food  is  fish,  reptiles,  mollusks,  and  other  animal 
matters,  generally  procured  by  spearing  with  a quick 
thrust  of  the  bill,  given  as  the  birds  staud  in  wait, 
or  stalk  stealthily  along ; hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  Gradatores  (stalkers).  The  bill  normally  rep- 
resents the  “ eultirostral  ” pattern;  it  is  as  a rule  of 
lengthened  wedge  shape,  hard  and  acute  at  end  if  not 
hard  throughout,  with  sharp  cutting  edges ; enlarging 
regularly  to  the  base,  where  the  skull  contracts  gradu- 
ally in  sloping  down  to  meet  it ; but  deviations  from 
such  typical  shape  are  frequent  and  striking.  It  is 
firmly  affixed  to  the  skull,  and  always  longer  than  the 
head.  The  nostrils  are  small,  elevated,  surrounded 
by  bone  and  a horny  sheath,  with  little  if  any  soft 
skin.  The  wings  normally  show  a striking  difference 
from  those  of  Limicola,  in  being  long,  broad,  and  ample, 
usually  having  12  rectrices. 

The  cranial  characters,  though  varying  to  some  extent,  agree  in  several  important  re- 
spects : palatal  structure  desmognathous,  but  without  keel  along  line  of  junction ; tnaxillo- 


Fio.  GOG.  - Tlie 
Michelet.) 


Bittern’s  Bog.  (From 


The  tail  is  short  and  few-featherod, 
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palatines  large  and  spongy  ; nasal  bones  typically  holorhinal  (schizorhinal  in  Hides,  in  which, 
also,  the  angle  of  the  mandible  is  produced  and  recurved,  being  normally  truncate).  Sternum 
ample,  once  or  twice  notched  on  each  side  behind  ; cervical  vertebra*  numerous,  usually  15-17. 
The  trachea  and  bronchi  present  some  remarkable  dispositions,  but  here  and  there  only,  such 
conformations  being  therefore  not  characteristic  of  the  order;  carotids  double  (in  Botaurus 
(fig.  93)  unique,  as  far  as  known,  in  uniting  at  once)  : intestinal  ccecuin  or  two  coeca  present. 
Different  genera  vary  in  the  classificatory  muscles  of  the  leg,  the  ainbiens,  feinorocaudal,  and 
its  accessory  being  present  or  absent. 

The  group  here  noted  corresponds  to  Velar gomorphai  of  Huxley,  Ciconiiformes  of  Garrod 
(minus  Cathartidce  /),  Grallatores  altinares  of  Sundevall,  and  includes  Herodiee,  Pelargi,  and 
Hemiglottides  of  Nitzsch, — respectively  the  Heron  series,  the  Stork  series,  and  the  series  of 
Ibises  and  Spoonbills.  The  first  of  these  differs  more  from  the  others  than  these  do  from  one 
another.  As  usual,  there  are  certain  outlying  genera,  types  of  families  or  subfamilies,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  not  assured.  But  appearances  are  that  the  questionable  forms  will  fall  in  one 
or  another  of  the  three  series  indicated.  All  of  these  series,  to  be  conventionally  rated  as  sub- 
orders or  superfamilies,  are  represented  in  North  America,  where  also  all  the  families  occur, 
excepting  Balcenicipilidce  and  Scopidce. 

Suborder  IBIDES  : Ibis  Series. 

Skull  schizorhinal;  angle  of  mandible  produced  and  recurved ; no  basipterygoids ; occip- 
ital foramina.  Ambiens,  feinorocaudal  and  accessory,  semitendinosus  and  accessory,  and  post- 
acetabular  portion  of  tensor  fasciaa,  present;  pectoralis  major  simple  ; biceps  cubiti  connected 
with  tensor  patagii  longus.  Sternum  double-notched  on  each  side;  carotids  double,  normal; 
2 coeca  ; tufted  oil-gland.  Tongue  extremely  small.  Plumage  without  powder-down;  feath- 
ered tracts  broad ; spinal  pteryla  not  defined  on  back.  Tarsi  reticulate  (rarely  scutellate) ; 
hallux  not  fairly  insistent ; claws  resting  upon  a horny  “shoe;”  inner  edge  of  middle  claw 
scarcely  pectinate.  Side  of  upper  mandible  with  a deep  narrow  groove  for  its  whole  length  ; 
bill  otherwise  very  differently  shaped  in  the  two  families,  Ibididce  and  Plataleidrc,  of  which 
this  series  consists. 


Family  IBIDIDCE  : Ibises. 

Bill  very  long  and  slender,  compressed-cylindric,  curved  throughout,  deeply  grooved 
nearly  or  quite  to  tip,  which  is  rather  obtuse,  not  notched ; end  of  culmen  rather  broad  and 
depressed,  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  culmen  narrow  and  rounded  ; interramal  space  narrow, 
acute,  produced  nearly  to  tip  of  bill.  (Whole  bill  thus  closely  resembling  a Curlew’s;  one 
of  our  species  is  frequently  called  “ Spanish  Curlew.”)  Legs  rather  short  (for  Herodiones). 
Claws  compressed,  acute;  the  middle  may  be  dilated  and  jagged,  but  is  not  fairly  pectinate. 
Hallux  sub-insistent.  Tarsi  reticulate,  or  scutellate  in  front  ouly.  Anterior  toes  more  or  less 
webbed  at  base.  Pterylosis  more  or  less  completely  Stork-like,  lacking  powder-down ; head 
more  or  less  extensively  denuded.  Birds  of  medium  and  large  size  (among  Herodiones),  long- 
legged,  long-necked,  and  small-bodied,  with  ample,  more  or  less  rounded  wings,  of  which  the 
inner  quills  are  very  large  ; tail  very  short,  usually  if  uot  always  of  12  broad  rectrices.  Chiefly 
lacustrine  and  palustrine  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  feeding  on  fish,  reptiles, 
and  other  animals.  Sexes  alike ; young  different.  There  are  about  32  species  of  Ibises,  among 
which  minor  details  of  form  vary  considerably,  nearly  every  one  of  them  having  been  made 
type  of  some  genus,  according  to  shape  of  bill,  character  of  head-feathering,  condition  of  tarsal 
envelop,  etc.  Some  18  genera  are  now  in  use.  The  two  leading  modifications  are,  tarsus 
entirely  reticulate,  and  tarsus  scutellate  in  front ; our  genera  illustrate  the  latter. 

Obs.  Our  Wood  “ Ibis,”  so-called,  is  a Stork.  See  beyond,  p.  869. 
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Analysis  of  Genera  and  Species. 

Head  bare  on  sides  and  beneath.  Claws  scarcely  curved.  Colors  dark,  metallic,  greenish  and  chestnut  . Plegadis 

Face  without  white  feathers  in  adult autumnalis 

Face  surrounded  by  white  feathers  in  adult guarauna 

Head  extensively  bare  on  front,  sides,  and  beneath.  Claws  curved.  Colors  light,  red  or  white Guara 

Adults  white alba 

Adults  scarlet rubra 


PLE'GADIS.  (Gr.  rrXi^-yar,  plegas,  a scythe,  sickle.)  Glossy  Ibises.  Bill  twice  as  long 
as  head,  or  move,  regularly  decurved ; both  mandibles  grooved  on  sides  for  their  whole  length ; 
culmen  prominent  from  near  base  for  most  of  its  length,  flattened  and  grooved  on  terminal  two- 
fifths;  symphysis  of  lower  mandible  grooved  to  tip.  Thus  each  mandible,  toward  end  of  bill, 
has  3 grooves,  one  median  and  two  lateral;  Gin  all.  Nostrils  linear,  in  advance  of  base  of 
upper  mandible,  in  its  lateral  grooves.  Frontal  feathers  sweeping  with  strongly  convex  out- 
line across  forehead,  near  but  not  quite  at  base  of  bill ; lores  broadly  naked,  the  bare  space 
embracing  eyes ; a pointed  projection  of  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible ; another  median 
one  advancing  farther  and  more  acutely  on  bare  space  of  chin,  which  is  thus  forked  behind. 
Tibi®  bare  for  a distance  equal  to  half  or  more  of  the  length  of  tarsus;  mostly  reticulate,  but 
with  smooth  bare  skin  for  a space  above  in  front.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw, 
reticulate,  scutellate  in  front.  Lateral  toes  unequal,  inner  shortest.  Hind  toe  somewhat  ele- 
vated, without  claw  not  half  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw.  Claws  all  long  and  slightly 
curved ; inner  edge  of  middle  one  dilated  and  cut  three  or  four  times,  but  without  the  regular 
“comb”  of  a Heron’s.  Wings  and  tail  ordinary,  latter  of  12  feathers.  Colors  dark  glossy- 
green  and  chestnut ; bill  and  feet  dark.  Sexes  alike ; young  different.  Eggs  whole-colored. 
Three  species,  one  cosmopolitan,  two  confined  to  America. 

P.  autumna'lis.  (Lat.  autumnal;  auctumnus  or  autumnus,  autumn,  fall.)  Glossy  Ibis. 
Bay  Ibis.  Green  Ibis.  Ord’s  Ibis.  Liver.  Adult  £ 9 : No  white  feathers  around 
face.  General  color  rich  dark  purplish-chestnut,  opaque,  changing  on  head,  back,  wings  (ex- 
cepting lesser  coverts),  and  tail,  to  glossy  dark  purplish-green ; sides  and  lining  of  wings  and 
crissum  dusky  greenish ; primaries  greenish-black.  Bill  blackish ; legs  grayish-black  ; iris 
brown;  bare  skin  of  head  slaty-blue.  Young:  Head,  neck,  and  under  parts  grayish-brown, 
the  two  former  streaked  with  whitish  ; upper  parts  glossy  dusky-green.  Downy  young  black- 
ish, with  white  coronal  band  ; bill  yellowish  and  black  ; feet  yellowish.  Length  about  2 feet; 
extent  about  3 feet ; wing  10.00-11.50  ; tail  4.00;  bill  4.50-5.50;  tibiae  bare  about  2.50;  tarsus 
3.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  less.  This  bird  is  chiefly  Old  World,  not  common  or  regular 
in  America,  found  occasionally  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  coastwise  and 
southerly;  West  Indies;  north  casually  to  New  England;  straggling  also  to  Nebraska,  Col- 
orado, and  Arizona.  The  next  species  is  much  more  abundant  in  its  proper  range.  Egg 
rougher  and  heavier  than  that  of  a Heron,  ovoidal,  not  elliptical,  greenish-blue,  1.90-2.10  X 
about  1.48.  P.  falcinellus  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  Key.  Ibis  falcinellus  var.  orclii,  of  1st  ed. ; Tan- 
talus falcinellus  Linn.  17GG,  unfortunately  antedated  by  Tringa  autumnalis  Hasselq.  1762. 
A.  0.  U.  No.  186. 

P.  guarau  na.  (Vox  barb.,  S.  Am.)  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis.  Adult  $ : A white 
margin  of  feathers  surrounding  bare  space  on  head.  Head  otherwise,  neck,  and  entire  under 
parts  of  body,  including  tibite,  rich  purplish-chestnut,  quite  uniform  on  under  parts,  obscured 
with  dusky  on  head  and  nape,  there  iridescent  with  violet.  Back  and  wings  intensely  irides- 
cent with  various  metallic  tints ; back,  wing-coverts,  and  inner  quills  shining  with  violet, 
green,  and  purple ; scapulars  more  like  under  parts,  being  of  a rich  deep  wine-red  and  less 
lustrous  than  wing-coverts.  Primaries  green,  with  brassy  or  almost  golden  lustre.  Rump, 
upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  chiefly  green,  but  with  various  violet  and  purple  reflections;  lower 
tail-coverts  similar,  contrasting  with  chestnut  of  belly.  Lining  of  wings  brassy-green,  like 
primaries  ; axillars  violet,  like  upper  wing-coverts.  Bare  facial  area  lake-red,  drying  dingy  ; 
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bill  blackish,  reddening  toward  end;  legs  and  feet  dusky-reddish;  claws  blackish;  iris  red. 
Length  22.00-24:00;  extent  38.00-40.00;  wing  10.00-11.00;  tail  3.75-4.25;  bill  5.00-5.50; 
tibiaj  bare  2.50;  tarsus  3.75;  middle  toe  and  claw  3.25;  inner  do.  2.50;  outer  do.  2.140;  hind 
do.  1.60.  ? similar,  averaging  smaller;  length  21.50;  extent  36.00,  etc.  In  this  beautiful 

species,  the  feathers  sweep  down  on  forehead  with  regular  convexity,  nearly  but  not  quite  to 
base  of  culmen,  thence  retreating  around  back  of  eye,  which  is  wholly  in  bare  skin,  then  run- 
ning forward  to  a point  on  side  of  lower  mandible ; retreating  again,  then  runniug  forward  in 
a point  on  middle  line  of  chin,  farther  than  on  jaw  or  forehead ; there  being  thus  enclosed,  on 
each  side  of  head,  a broad  naked  space,  widest  forward,  narrowing  behind  to  embrace  eye  ; and 
between  rami  of  jaw  another  bare  space,  forked  behind  to  receive  projecting  feathers  of  chin, 
not  quite  separated  from  bare  loral  space,  because  feathers  on  side  of  jaw  stop  a little  short  of 
hard  base  of  mandible.  Young,  first  plumage  (with  traces  of  down  still):  Remarkably  lus- 
trous. Plumage  entirely  green ; legs  black ; bill  blackish,  irregularly  blotched  or  regularly 
banded  with  pinkish-white.  This  green  uuicolor  plumage,  so-called  thalassinus  of  Ridgway, 
is  retained  till  full  growth,  gradually  giviug  way  through  a brownish  or  grayish  to  the  purple- 
chestnut  aud  iridescent  plumage.  Chicks  hatch  clothed  in  black  down,  with  whitish  bill. 
Southwestern  U.  S.,  especially  Texas;  E.  to  Florida  (breeding);  N.  to  Kansas  and  Colorado; 
W.  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  California,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  casually  to  British 
Columbia;  Lower  California;  S.  through  tropical  America.  Swarming  by  thousands  at  some 
points  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Nests  in  vast  ibiseries  with  various  Herons,  in  beds  of  reeds  and 


Fig.  007. — White  Ibis.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

rushes,  rising  in  air  by  “ hundreds  of  acres  ” when  a gun  is  fired.  Nest  strongly  and  compactly 
woven  of  dead  reeds,  affixed  by  twining  to  broken  down  or  upright  living  ones,  about  a foot  in 
diameter  and  nearly  as  deep,  well  cupped,  thus  unlike  the  frail  platform  Herons  build.  Eggs 
3-4,  rarely  5,  deep  bluish-green,  not  elliptical,  from  1.72  X 1-30  to  2.20  X 1-50,  averaging 
1.99  X L42. 

GUA'RA.  (Vox  barb.,  S.  Am.)  White  and  Scarlet  Ibises.  Geueral  character  of 
Plegndis.  Face  more  denuded  (whole  chin  bare  in  adults).  Claws  stout,  obtuse,  curved. 
Plumage  not  metallic.  Color  white  or  red  ; wings  black-tipped.  Eggs  spotted.  ( Eudocimus 
of  2d-4th  eds.  of  Key.  Guam  Reich.  1852.) 

G.  alba.  (Lat.  white.  Fig.  607.)  White  Ibis.  “Spanish  Curlew.”  Adult $ 9 : 
Plumage  pure  white;  tips  of  several  outer  primaries  glossy  black.  Bare  face,  most  of  bill, 
and  legs  orange,  red,  or  carmine ; bill  tipped  with  dusky ; iris  pearly  blue.  Length  about 
26.00;  extent  40.00;  wing  11.50-12.50;  tail  5.00;  bill  5.00-7.00;  tarsus  3.50;  middle  toe  and 
claw  2.50.  Sexes  alike;  <?  averaging  smaller.  Young:  Dull  brown,  rump,  base  of  tail,  and 
under  parts  white;  bare  parts  of  head  of  less  extent,  yellowish,  bill  the  same;  legs  bluish; 
iris  brown.  Younger:  Dull  brown  all  over,  with  whitish  rump  and  gray  tail.  S.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  S.  to  West  Indies  and  South  America,  N.  to  the  Ohio,  rarely  to  the  Middle 
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States,  casually  to  New  England  and  S.  Dakota ; W.  to  Utah  and  Lower  California ; resident  in 
Florida.  Breeds  in  communities  by  thousands  in  tangle  and  brake  and  tide  of  the  south  coast ; 
nest  similar  to  that  above  described,  but  of  twigs,  etc.  Eggs  3-5,  2.25  X L60,  dull  chalky 
white,  blotched  and  spotted  with  pale  yellowish  and  dark  reddish-brown.  ( Eudocimns  albus 
of2d-4th  eds.  of  Key;  Guam  alba,  A.  0.  U.  No.  184.) 

G.  ru'bra.  (Lat.  red.)  Scarlet  Ibis.  Adult  $ 9 : Plumage  scarlet ; tips  of  several  outer 
primaries  glossy  black.  Bare  parts  of  head,  bill,  and  legs  pale  lake-red.  Young:  Brownish- 


Fio.  G08.  — European  Spoonbill,  Platalea  leucorodia , £ nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

gray,  darker  above,  paler  or  whitish  below.  Size  and  proportions  nearly  as  in  alba.  This 
splendid  bird,  whose  feathers  are  prized  by  anglers  for  making  flies,  is  a native  of  Tropical 
America : casual  or  very  rare  in  the  U.  S.  (Seen  at  a distance,  not  procured,  Louisiana,  July, 
1821,  Audubon;  fragment  of  a specimen  examined,  Los  Pinos,  N.  M.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  June, 
18G4,  Cones;  “Florida,”  specimen  in  Museum  of  Charleston  College,  S.  C.,  Brewster:  Wet 
Mts.,  Colorado,  May,  1870,  W.  P.  Lowe,  Auk,  181)4,  p.  324;  W.  W.  Cooke,  Bull.  37,  Agric. 
Coll,  of  Colorado,  1897,  p.  00.  But  the  Arkansaw  River  record  in  Auk,  July,  1897,  p.  310,  is  a 
mistake.  “A  small  flock”  is  reported  from  old  Fort  Lowell,  Arizona,  II.  Brown,  Auk,  July, 
1899,  p.  270.)  Eudocimus  ruber  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  Key;  Guara  rubra,  A.  0.  U.  No.  [185]. 
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Family  PLATALEIDAC  : Spoonbills. 

Bill  long,  flat,  remarkably  widened,  rounded,  and  spoon-shaped  at  end.  Birds  of  thus 
group  are  known  at  a glance,  by  singularity  of  bill ; they  closely  resemble  Ibididce  in  structure 
and  habit,  being  simply  spoon-billed  Ibises.  Three  genera,  with  6 species,  of  various  coun- 
tries. The  American  Ajaja  differs  notably  from  type  of  Platalca,  having  trachea  simple,  bi- 
furcating into  bronchi  high  in  neck  ; bronchi  with  fusiform,  partly  membranous  dilatation  before 
entering  thorax.  In  Platalea  leucorodia  (fig.  608)  the  trachea  is  peculiarly  convoluted  within 
the  thorax. 

Aja'ja.  (Vox  barb.,  S.  Am.)  American  Spoonbills.  Character  as  above  said.  In 
addition : Head  entirely  bald,  in  adult.  Throat  somewhat  pouched.  Nostrils  basal,  linear- 
oblong.  Tibiae  and  tarsi  reticulate  with  hexagonal  plates.  Toes  setnipalmate;  hind  toe  well 
down.  Tail  of  12  feathers.  Bill  broader  than  head  at  greatest  width  of  the  spoon;  lateral 
groove  the  whole  length  of  upper  mandible ; nail  at  end  of  bill ; much  of  bill  rugous  and  skinny. 
Recurved  tuft  of  feathers  on  fore-neck  below.  Colors  white  and  red.  Sexes  alike ; young  dif- 
ferent. One  species. 

A.  aja'ja.  Roseate  Spoonbill.  Adult  $ 9 : White  ; back  and  wings  delicate  rose-color  ; 
under  parts  more  rosy ; plumes  of  lower  fore-neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  rich  carmine;  shafts  of  wing-  and  tail-feathers  carmine.  Tail  brownish-yellow,  and 
a patch  of  same  color  on  sides  of  breast.  Bald  head  varied  with  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
black;  bill  varied  with  greenish,  bluish,  yellowish,  and  blackish  tints;  legs  lake  red;  iris  car- 
mine ; claws  blackish.  Length  of  $ 31.00-35.00;  extent  50.00-55.00;  wing  15.00-16.00; 
tail  4.00-5.00;  bill  7.00,  2.00  or  more  across  the  spoon;  tibia  bare  3.00;  tarsus  4.00;  middle 
toe  and  claw  3.50;  hind  do.  2.00.  9 smaller;  length  30.00  or  less;  extent  48  00.  Young: 

Head  mostly  feathered ; general  color  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  pink  on  wings,  tail,  and 
belly ; outer  border  of  wiugs  dark  brown ; more  white  and  rosy  2d  year ; full  plumage  3d. 
Weight  of  adults  3 or  4 pounds.  This  bird,  so  singular  in  form  and  magnificent  in  color,  in- 
habits the  Gulf  States,  and  most  of  South  America;  resident  in  southern  Florida,  but  numbers 
much  lessened  by  persecution  ; N.  to  the  Carolines;  casually  to  southern  Illinois,  Colorado,  and 
California.  Breeds  in  communities  in  trees  and  bushes  of  tangled  swamps.  Nest  a platform 
of  sticks  like  a Heron’s;  eggs  usually  3,  laid  in  April  or  earlier,  nearly  elliptical,  2.60  X 1.90, 
white  or  buff,  with  various  brown  markings.  Platalea  ajaja  Linn,  of  most  authors ; Coces, 
Key,  1872,  p.  264,  and  Check-List,  1st  ed.  1873,  No.  488.  P.  rosea  Reichenow,  1877.  Ajaja 
rosea  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884,  p.  651,  and  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1882,  No.  653.  Ajaja 
ajaja  Reich.  Syst.  Av.  1852,  p.  xvi;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  183. 

Suborder  CICONLE : Stork  Series. 

( Pelargi  of  2d-4t,h  eds.  of  Key.) 

Skull  holorhinal;  angle  of  mandible  truncate.  Accessory  femorocaudal  absent;  femo- 
rocaudal  present  or  absent;  semitendinosus  and  its  accessory  present;  pectoralis  major  double; 
biceps  cubiti  and  tensor  patagii  longus  disconnected.  Carotids  double,  normal ; 2 intestinal 
ececa;  tufted  oil-gland.  Plumage  without  powder-down;  ventral  feathered  tracts  broad. 
Tarsi  normally  reticulate;  hallux  not  fairly  insistent;  claws  resting  upon  a horny  “shoe;” 
inner  edge  of  middle  claw  not  pectinate.  Side  of  upper  mandible  ungrooved,  without  nasal 
fossa;  nostrils  bored  directly  in  its  substance;  bill  very  stout,  compressed,  tapering,  straight  or 
recurved  or  decurvcd ; interramal  feathering  restricted. 

Storks  belong  chiefly  to  warm  and  temperate  portions  of  the  Old  World.  There  are  about 
18  species,  representing  nearly  as  many  genera  of  authors,  of  which  1 1 or  12  are  in  common 
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use ; among  these  Anastomus  and  Hiator  are  remarkable  for  a wide  interval  between  cutting 
edges  of  bill,  which  only  come  into  apposition  at  base  and  tip.  The  singular  African  Scopus 
umbretta,  type  of  the  family  Scopidce,  is  now  placed  among  Herons,  though  its  pterylosis  is 
that  of  Storks. 


Family  CICONIID^l : Storks. 

Bill  longer  than  head,  very  stout  at  base,  not  grooved,  tapering  to  the  straight,  recurved 
or  decurved  tip.  Nostrils  pierced  directly  in  the  horny  substance,  without  nasal  scale  or  mem- 
brane, high  up  in  the  bill,  close  to  its  base.  Legs  reticulate.  Hallux  hardly  insistent.  Claws 
not  acute. 

The  family  falls  in  two  North  American  subfamilies,  that  of  Storks  proper,  and  that  of  so- 
called  Wood  Ibises.  Both  are  represented  in  North  America. 


Subfamily  TANTALIN/E:  Wood  Ibises. 

Bill  long,  extremely  stout  at  base,  where  as  broad  as  face,  gradually  tapering  to  decurved 
tip,  without  nasal  groove  or  membrane,  nostrils  directly  perforating  its  substance,  high  up  at 
base  of  upper  mandible.  Toes  lengthened ; mid- 
dle not  less  than  half  as  long  as  tarsus,  outer  longer 
than  inner ; hind  toe  nearly  insistent ; claws  less 
nail-like  than  in  Ciconiince.  One  American  genus 
and  species,  and  one  genus  ( Pseudotantalus ) with 
3 species  of  Africa,  southern  Asia,  and  part  of  the 
East  Indies.  As  these  birds  are  Storks,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  name  of  “Ibis,”  tending  to  promote 
confusion,  should  be  too  firmly  attached  to  them 
to  leave  any  hope  of  its  being  abolished  from  such 
connection. 

As  the  American  Spoonbill  ( Ajaja ) is  distin- 
guished from  Old  World  Platalea,  so  does  the 
American  Wood  Ibis  differ  from  Old  World  Pseu- 
dotantalus to  a marked  degree  in  structure  of 
windpipe ; our  bird  having  that  organ  simple,  it 
being  remarkably  complicated  in  the  other.  In 
Pseudo  tantalus  ibis,  typical  of  the  genus,  the 
trachea  is  several  times  folded  and  doubled  upon 
itself  in  the  thorax.  In  Tantalus  loculator,  the 
trachea  is  short,  straight,  and  simple  in  its  lower  part,  with  numerous  reduced  and  modified 
rings,  and  flattened  from  side  to  side,  producing  a ridge  in  front. 

TAN 'TALUS.  (Gr.  TdcraXor,  Lat.  Tantalus,  a mythical  character.)  American  Wood 
Stork  or  Wood  “ Ibis.”  Gourdiiead.  Character  as  above.  In  addition  : Whole  head 
and  part  of  neck  bare,  rugous  and  scaly  in  adult,  crowned  with  a horny  plate.  Nasal  fossae  not 
continued  beyond  nostrils.  Anterior  toes  webbed  at  base.  Tibiae  bare  for  half  their  length. 
Claws  compressed,  but  obtuse.  Head  feathered  in  young.  Sexes  alike.  Color  white  and 
black.  ( Tantalopjs  of  2d-4tli  eds.  of  Key.) 

T.  locula'tor.  (Lat.  locus,  a place ; loculus,  a little  place,  but  qu.  loculator  in  its  application 
to  this  bird?  Fig.  609.)  American  Wood  Stork.  Wood  Ibis.  “ Colorado  Turkey.” 
Adult  $ 9 : Plumage  white  ; wing-quills,  primary  coverts,  alula,  and  tail  glossy  black ; lin- 
ing of  wings  pinkish  in  high  plumage.  Bald  head  livid  bluish  and  yellowish;  bill  dingy  yel- 
lowish. Legs  blue ; toes  blackish  ; webs  tinged  with  yellow.  Iris  dark  brown.  Length  $ 


Fio.  009. — Wood  Ibis,  greatly  reduced. 
Tenuey,  after  Audubou.) 


(From 
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nearly  4 feet ; extent  5.50  feet ; wing  18.00-19.50  inches;  tail  6.00;  bill  9.00,  2.00  or  more 
deep  at  base ; tibia)  bare  6.00;  tarsus  8.00 ; middle  toe  and  claw  4.75.  Weight  10  or  12  jiounds. 
9 smaller  than  $.  Young:  Head  and  neck  downy-feathered;  plumage  dark  gray,  with 
blackish  wings  and  tail;  whitening  and  head  becoming  bald  after  1st  moult-  S.  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  and  across  in  corresponding  latitudes  to  the  Colorado  River,  where  abundant ; 
N.  regularly  coastwise  to  the  Carolinas,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio;  casually  to  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  New  England  (the  alleged  New  England  case,  Bull.  Nutt. 
Club,  viii,  July,  1883,  p.  187,  may  be  erroneous,  but  see  Auk,  Oct.  1896,  p.  341,  for  Massa- 
chusetts; Osprey,  Jan.  1897,  p.  67,  for  Rhode  Island;  Auk,  1893,  p.  91,  1897,  p.  208,  for 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  D.  C.).  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Ceutral  and  South 
America.  Resident  in  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States;  abundant;  gregarious;  frequents  the  most 
thickly  wooded  swamps  and  bayous,  fairly  swarming  in  its  breeding-places;  flight  performed 
with  alternate  flapping  and  sailing;  at  times  mounts  high  in  air  and  performs  the  most  beau- 
tiful evolutions,  with  motionless  wings,  like  a Turkey-buzzard.  Nest  a platform  of  sticks  in 
trees.  Eggs  2-3,  2.75  X 1.75,  elliptical,  rough  with  flaky  substance,  dead  white  with  various 
brownish  stains. 

Subfamily  CICONIIN/E:  True  Storks. 

Bill  as  above  described,  but  end  not  decurved  (straight  or  recurved).  Nostrils  nearly  lat- 
eral. Toes  short ; middle  less  than  half  the  tarsus ; lateral  toes  nearly  equal.  Hind  toe  not 
insistent.  Claws  short,  broad,  obtuse,  flattened  like  nails.  There  are  10  genera  and  14  spe- 
cies of  this  subfamily.  The  leading  Old  World  forms  are  Abdimia  abdimii  of  Africa  and 
Arabia ; the  Episcopal  Stork,  Dissura  episcopus  of  Africa,  India,  etc.  ; the  Common  White 
and  Black  Storks,  Ciconia  alba  and  C.  nigra,  of  Europe,  Asia,  aud  Africa ; the  Open-bill 
Storks,  Anastomus  oscilans  of  Asia  and  Hiator  lamelligrus  of  Africa;  the  Indian  Jabiru, 
Xenorhynchus  asiaticus  ; the  Saddle-billed  Stork,  Ephippiorhynchus  senegalensis  ; and  sev- 
eral species  of  Marabous  of  the  genus  Leptoptilus,  which  are  Indian  and  Indo-malayan.  The 
American  representatives  are  Euxenura  maguari  of  South  America,  and  the  following : 
MYCTE'RIA.  (Gr.  pvK-rqp,  mukter,  the  snout;  pvKTrjpifa,  mukterizo,  I turn  up  the  nose.) 
Jabirus.  Bill  immensely  large,  recurved.  Whole  head  and  neck  bare,  except  a hairy  patch 
on  occiput.  Tail  not  peculiar.  (In  Euxenura,  bill  moderate,  straight,  head  mostly  feathered, 
tail  forked,  and  its  under  coverts  stiffened  and  lengthened,  resembling  rectrices.) 

M.  america'na.  American  Jabiru.  Collared  Baguari.  Adult : Plumage  entirely 
white.  Bill,  legs,  feet,  and  bare  skin  of  head  and  neck,  black  ; neck  with  a broad  bright  red 
collar  round  the  lower  portion.  Immature  (transition  plumage)  : Rump,  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  tail  white  ; rest  of  upper  parts,  including  feathered  portion  of  lower  neck,  light  brownish- 
gray,  irregularly  mixed,  except  on  lower  neck,  with  white  feathers  of  the  adult  livery ; lower 
parts  entirely  white.  Bill,  etc.,  colored  as  in  adult.  Young:  Mostly  brownish;  hind  head 
tufted  with  bushy  blackish  feathers.  Length  about  50.00 ; whig  24.50-26.00  ; tail  9.50 ; 
culmen  9.75-12.30;  depth  of  bill  through  base  about  2.50 ; tarsus  11.25-12.50;  middle  toe 
4.20-4.50.  Tropical  America,  N.  to  Texas. 

Suborder  HERODII  : Heron  Series. 

Skull  holorhinal ; angle  of  mandible  truncate.  Ambiens  and  accessory  femorocaudal 
absent;  femorocaudal,  semitendinosus,  and  its  accessory  present.  Carotids  double,  sometimes 
abnormal  (p-  204)  ; one  intestinal  coecum  ; tufted  oil-gland.  Plumage  with  2-4  pairs  of 
powder-down  tracts  ; feathered  tracts  very  narrow.  Tarsi  normally  seutellate ; hallux  long 
and  perfectly  insistent,  with  long  claw ; inner  edge  of  middle  claw  distinctly  pectinate.  Bill 
variable  with  the  families,  normally  narrow  and  wedged,  with  long  nasal  fossa; ; feathers  ex- 
tending far  between  the  mandibular  rami.  Tongue  moderate. 
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Balceniceps  rex,  the  extraordinary  Shoe-bill  or  Whale-head  of  Africa,  with  enormous  head 
and  bill,  thick  neck,  and  one  pair  of  powder-down  tracts,  is  type  of  a family  Balcenieitipid.ee, 
which  may  belong  here;  but  it  approaches  Storks,  and  its  peculiarities  are  so  great  that  it  may 
constitute  a separate  superfamily  group.  The  Boat-bill  of  Central  America,  with  a singular 
shape  of  bill  that  has  suggested  the  name,  and  4 pairs  of  powder-down  tracts,  constitutes  an- 
other family  of  Herodii  ( Cochleariidee).  The  disputed  cases  of  Eurypyga  and  Scopus  have 
already  been  mentioned.  These  and  some  other  doubtful  forms  aside,  the  Heron  series  is 
represented  by  the  single. 


Family  ARDEIDAi; : Herons. 

In  this  family,  as  in  Cochleariidee , powder-down  tracts  reach  their  highest  development ; 
although  these  peculiar  feathers  occur  in  some  other  birds,  there  appears  to  be  then  only  a 
single  pair;  so  that  presence  of  2 or  3 pairs  is  probably  diagnostic  of  Ardeidce.  In  the  genus 
Ardea  and  its  immediate  allies  (Ar  deduce)  there  are  3 pairs,  the  normal  number ; oue  on  lower 
back  over  hips,  one  on  lower  belly  under  hips,  and  one  on  breast,  along  track  of  furcula.  In 
Bitterns  ( Botaurince ) the  2d  of  these  is  wanting.  (In  the  Boat-bill,  Cochlearius  cochlearius, 
there  is  still  another  pair,  over  the  shoulder-blades.)  There  are  other  pterylographic  charac- 
ters; in  general,  the  tracts  are  extremely  narrow,  often  only  two  feathers  wide;  there  are  lat- 
eral neck  tracts ; the  lower  neck  is  frequently  bare  behind.  More  obvious  characters  are, 
complete  feathering  of  head  (as  compared  with  Storks,  etc.),  except  definite  nakedness  of  lores 
alone  — the  bill  appearing  to  run  directly  into  the  eyes;  a general  looseness  of  plumage  (as 
compared  with  Limicolcc),  and  especially  frequent  development  of  remarkably  lengthened,  or 
otherwise  modified,  feathers,  constituting  the  beautiful  crests  and  dorsal  plumes  that  ornament 
many  species,  but  which,  as  a rule,  are  worn  only  during  the  breeding  season.  These  features 
will  suffice  to  determine  Ardeidce,  taken  in  connection  with  the  more  general  ones  indicated 
under  head  of  Herodiones,  and  the  following  details  : 

Bill  longer  than  head,  usually  about  as  long  as  tarsus,  straight,  or  very  nearly  so,  more 
or  less  compressed,  acute,  cultrate  (with  sharp  cutting  edges) ; upper  mandible  with  a long 
groove.  Nostrils  more  or  less  linear,  pervious.  Head  narrow  and  elongate,  sloping  down  to 
bill,  its  sides  flattened.  Lores  naked ; rest  of  head  feathered,  the  frontal  feathers  extending  in 
a rounded  outline  on  base  of  culmen,  generally  to  nostrils.  Wings  broad  and  ample ; inner 
quills  usually  as  long  as  primaries,  foldiug  over  them  when  the  wing  is  closed.  Tail  very 
short,  of  12  (usually)  or  10  (in  Botaurince ) soft  broad  feathers.  Tibi®  naked  below  (with  rare 
exceptions),  sometimes  for  a great  distance.  Tarsi  scutellate  in  front  (with  rare  exceptions), 
and  sometimes  behind,  generally  reticulate  there  and  on  sides.  Toes  long  and  slender;  outer 
usually  connected  with  middle  by  a basal  web,  hinder  very  long  (for  wading  birds),  inserted 
on  the  level  of  the  rest.  Hind  claw  larger  and  more  curved  than  middle  one  (always  ?)  ; middle 
claw  pectinate. 

The  group  thus  defined  offers  comparatively  little  variation  in  form ; the  very  numerous 
genera  now  in  vogue  have  been  successively  detached  from  Ardea,  the  typical  one,  with  which 
some  of  them  should  be  reunited.  Night  Herons  ( Nycticorax  and  Nyctanassa ) differ  some- 
what in  shortness  and  especially  stoutness  of  bill ; while  Bitterns  ( Botaurus  and  Ardetta ),  the 
South  American  genera  Tigrisoma,  Zebrilus,  and  a few  others,  are  still  better  marked.  There 
are  about  100  species,  of  some  35  genera,  very  generally  distributed  over  the  globe,  especially 
abounding  in  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  Those  that  penetrate  to  cold  countries  in  summer 
are  regular  migrants;  others  are  generally  stationary.  They  are  maritime,  lacustrine,  and 
paludicole  birds,  drawing  their  chief  sustenance  from  animal  substances  taken  from  the  water, 
or  from  soft  ground  in  its  vicinity  ; such  as  fish,  reptiles,  testaceans,  and  insects,  captured  by  a 
quick  thrust  of  the  spear-like  bill,  given  as  the  bird  stands  in  wait  or  wades  stealthily  along. 
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Iu  conformity  with  this,  the  gullet  is  capacious,  but  without  special  dilatation,  the  stomach  is 
small  and  little  muscular,  the  intestines  are  long  and  extremely  slender,  with  a large  globular 


Flo.  G10.  — Herons,  idealized  from  Ardea  cinerea.  (From  Michelet.) 


cloaca  and  a coecum.  Herons  arc  nltricial,  and  generally  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  (where  their 
insessorial  feet  enable  them  to  perch  with  ease),  in  swampy  or  other  places  near  the  water, 
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often  in  large  communities,  building  a large  flat  rude  structure  of  sticks.  The  eggs  vary  in 
number,  coincidently,  to  some  extent,  with  size  of  the  species  ; large  Herons  generally  lay 
2-3-4,  smaller  kinds  5-6 ; the  eggs  are  somewhat  elliptical  in  shape,  and  usually  of  an  uuva- 
riegated  bluish  or  greenish  shade.  The  voice  is  a rough  croak.  The  sexes  are  nearly  always 
alike  in  color  (remarkable  exception  in  Ardetta) ; but  species  in  which,  as  in  the  Bittern,  the 
plumage  is  nearly  unchangeable,  are  very  few.  Probably  no  birds  show  greater  changes  of 
plumage,  with  age  and  season,  than  nearly  all  Herons.  Their  beautiful  plumes  are  only  worn 
during  the  breeding  season  ; the  young  invariably  lack  them.  There  are  still  more  remarkable 
differences  of  plumage  in  many  cases,  constituting  dichromatism,  or  permanent  normal  differ- 
ence in  color,  like  that  of  “ red”  and  “ gray  ” specimens  of  Megascops.  Thus,  some  species  are 
pure  white  at  all  ages  and  seasons,  in  both  sexes,  other  individuals  of  the  same  species  being 
variously  colored.  Such  dichromatism  appears  in  our  Ardea  occidentalis,  Dichromanassa  rufa , 
and  Florida  ccerulea.  It  was  formerly  believed,  in  the  cases  of  the  two  latter,  that  the  white 
were  the  young , the  colored  the  adults ; but  it  now  appears  that  the  difference  is  permanent, 
and  independent  of  age,  sex,  or  season.  Many  species  are  pure  white  at  all  times,  and  to  these 
the  name  of  Egret  more  particularly  belongs  ; but  I should  correct  a prevalent  impression  that 
au  Egret  is  anything  particularly  different  from  other  Herons.  The  name,  a corruption  of  the 
French  word  “aigrette,”  simply  refers  to  the  plumes  that  ornament  most  Herons,  white  or 
otherwise,  and  has  no  classificatory  meaning  ; its  application,  in  any  given  instance,  is  purely 
conventional.  The  colors  of  the  bill,  lores,  and  feet  are  extremely  variable,  not  only  with  age 
or  season,  but  as  individual  peculiarities;  sometimes  the  two  legs  of  the  same  specimen  are  not 
colored  exactly  alike.  The  9 is  commonly  smaller  than  the  £ . Normal  individual  variability 
in  stature  and  relative  length  of  parts  is  very  great ; and  it  has  even  been  noted  that  a specimen 
may  have  one  leg  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  toes  of  one  foot  longer  than  those  of  the  other 
— a circumstance  perhaps  resulting  from  the  common  habit  of  these  birds  of  standing  for  a long 
time  on  one  leg. 

North  American  Ardeidcc,  if  not  the  whole  family,  are  divisible  into  2 subfamilies  — 
Ardeinre  or  Herons  proper , and  Botaurince  or  Bitterns. 


Analysis  of  Subfamilies,  Genera,  and  Subgenera. 
BoTAUEiNiE.  Tail-feathers  10.  Two  pairs  of  powder-down  tracts.  {Bitterns.) 


Very  small ; length  about  a foot.  Sexes  unlike Ardetta 

Medium  sized  ; length  2 feet  or  more.  Sexes  alike Botaurus 


Ardein.f..  Tail-feathers  12.  Three  pairs  of  powder-down  tracts.  {Herons.) 

Bill  stout  and  comparatively  short,  not  longer  than  very  short  tarsus,  which  is  not  perfectly  scutellate  in  front. 


(Night  Herons.) 

Gonys  convex,  like  culmen  ; tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw Nyctanassa 

Gonys  about  straight ; tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw Nycticorax 

Bill  ordinary.  Tarsus  scutellate  in  front.  {Day  Herons.) 

Length  under  20  inches.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Green Butorides 

Length  over  20  inches,  under  30.  Blue,  white,  or  variegated. 

Blue  or  white.  Adult  without  decomposed  feathers  on  back F lorida 

Always  white.  Adult  with  decomposed  recurved  feathers  on  back Garzetta 

Ashy-blue,  white  below.  Bill  longer  than  tarsus Hydranassa 

Length  30,  not  3G  inches.  Blue  or  white.  Tarsus  twice  as  long  as  middle  toe.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus 

Dichromanassa 

Length  30  or  more.  Entirely  white ; no  crest ; long  decomposed  feathers  on  back Herodias 

Length  42  or  more  ; of  dark  varied  colors,  or  white  ; crested,  without  dorsal  plumes Ardea 


Subfamily  ARDEIN/E:  True  Herons. 

Tail-feathers  12  (in  all  North  American  genera),  broad  and  stiffish.  Powder-down  tracts 
3 pairs.  Tibiae  naked  below.  Outer  toe  not  shorter  than  inner.  Claws  moderate,  curved. 
{Embracing  most  species  of  the  family,  and  all  ours  except  Bitterns.) 
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AK  DEA.  (Lat.  ardea,  a heron.)  Great  Herons.  Of  largest  size.  Neck  and  legs  very 
long,  former  well  feathered  all  around.  Tibiae  extensively  denuded  below.  Tarsus  longer 

than  middle  toe  and  claw ; 
outer  toe  longer  than  inner. 
Bill  slender,  at  least  5 times 
as  long  as  its  depth  at  base, 
but  shorter  than  tarsus,  equal 
to  or  longer  than  middle  toe 
and  claw.  Colors  dark  and 
varied,  exceptionally  pure 
white.  Back  without  length- 
ened loosened  plumes  in  breed- 
ing season,  the  long  scapulars 
being  lanceolate,  not  loosened ; 
lower  fore-neck  with  length- 
ened feathers ; head  crested  in 
breeding  season  with  two  long, 
slender,  flowing,  occipital 
plumes.  Sexes  alike;  young 
similar,  but  lacking  all  length- 
ened feathers.  This  restricted 
genus  contains  the  very  largest 
Herons,  as  the  African  Go- 
liath, A.  goliath;  the  Malay 
Typhon,  A.  sumatrana ; the 
South  American  Soco  or  Coco, 
A.  cocoi,  and  a few  others, 
besides  those  given  below. 
Though  I said  in  the  Key, 
2d  edition,  J 884,  p.  6o7,  that 
our  other  genera  of  Day 
Herons  “should  be  reduced 
to  subgenera  of  Ardea  ” — a 
statement  which  was  promptly 
acted  upon  by  the  A.  0.  D. 
Committee  — attentive  recon- 
sideration of  the  case  induces 
me  to  make  no  change  from 
my  former  presentation,  which  has  received  the  unqualified  support  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  the  latest 
monographer  of  the  family. 


Fig.  611. 
Audubon.) 


Great  Blue  Heron,  greatly  reduced.  (From  Tenney,  after 


Analysis  of  Species.  ( Adults  in  breeding  plumage.) 

Whole  plumage  not  white  ; bill  not  entirely  yellow. 

Tibi®  and  edge  of  wing  white  ; occiput  and  plumes  black  ; neck  ashy.  Europe cinerea 

Tibi®  and  edge  of  wing  rufous. 

Under  parts  dark,  with  white  streaks.  Occiput  and  plumes  black  Bill  6 00  or  less ; tarsus  8.00  or  less. 

N.  Am herodias 

Under  parts  white,  with  black  streaks.  Bill  G.00  or  more  ; tarsus  8 or  more. 

Occiput  and  plumes  black.  Florida t cardi 

Occiput  and  plumes  white.  Florida cuerdemanni 


Whole  plumage  puro  white  ; bill  entirely  yellow.  Bill  0.00  or  more  ; tarsus  8.00  or  more.  Florida  and  Cuba 

occidental^ 
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A.  ciue'rea.  (Lat.  cinerea,  ashy.)  Common  Heron  of  Europe.  Ashy  Heron.  Johanna 
Heron.  Heronshaw,  Hernsiiaw,  IIrronsew,  Hernsew,  Hernser,  and  “Handsaw” 
of  literature.  Type  of  the  restricted  genus  Ardea.  Similar  to  herodias  (see  next)  ; easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  white  (not  rufous)  tibire  and  edge  of  wing,  and  ashy  neck.  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa;  only  North  American  as  a straggler  to  Greenland.  Fabricius,  Fn.  Grcenl.  1780, 
p.  106;  Reinh.  Ibis,  1861,  p.  9,  Nenortalik;  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.658; 
A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  [195]. 

A.  liero'dias.  (Gr.  c’pcoStdr,  erodios,  Lat.  herodias,  more  properly  erodius,  a heron,  probably 
Ardeci  cinerea  of  Europe.  The  form  herodias  seems  to  have  been  affected  from  the  Biblical 
proper  name  of  a notorious  woman,  'ApaSias,  Lat.  Herodias,  9 patronymic  from  'HpSfjcor. 
This  is  probably  the  Linnaean  sense  of  the  word.  Fig.  611.)  Great  Blue  Heron.  Red- 
shouldered Heron.  Blue  Crane  of  the  people.  Of  large  size,  and  varied  dark  colors ; 
not  dichromatic ; never  white.  In  breeding  season  scapulars  lengthened  and  lanceolate,  but 
not  decomposed ; an  occipital  crest,  two  deciduous  feathers  of  which  are  long  and  filamentous ; 
long  loose  feathers  on  lower  neck.  Length  42.00-50.00;  extent  about  70.00;  wing  18.00- 
20.00;  tail  7.00-8.00;  bill  4.50-6.25,  usually  5.00-6.00;  tibiae  bare  3.00-4.00 ; tarsus  6.00- 
8.00;  usually  6.50-7.00  ; middle  toe  and  claw  about  5.00.  9 average  smaller  than  $■  Weight 
6 or  8 lbs.  Adult  $ 9 > in  breeding  dress : Bill  yellow,  more  or  less  blackened  on  culmen ; 
lores  blue;  iris  chrome-yellow;  legs  and  feet  blackish,  soles  yellowish.  Tibia  and  edge  of 
wing  chestnut-brown.  Forehead  and  middle  of  crown  white ; sides  of  crown  and  occipital  crest 
black.  Neck  pale  purplish-gray,  with  a mixed  white,  black,  and  rusty  throat-line,  yielding  to 
white  on  chin  and  cheeks.  Plumes  of  lower  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  black,  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted with  white  streaks  on  middle  line;  crissum  white.  Upper  parts  in  general  slaty-blue; 
tail  the  same;  long  scapular  feathers  more  pearly  gray;  wing-quills  deepening  from  this  color 
to  the  black  primaries.  Young  : without  any  long  feathers.  Crowu  and  front  without  white ; 
whole  top  of  head  blackish.  Tibiae  and  edge  of  wing  paler  rufous,  or  whitish.  General  color 
of  upper  parts  paler  and  more  grayish-blue,  more  or  less  tiuged  with  rusty.  Black  of  under 
parts  replaced  by  ashy.  Upper  mandible  mostly  blackish  ; lores  and  most  of  lower  mandible 
greenish,  rest  of  the  latter,  and  eyes,  yellow;  tibiae  greenish.  There  are  endless  variations  in 
plumage  and  colors  of  soft  parts,  but  this  large  species  cannot  be  mistaken,  being  only  closely 
related  to  the  next.  North  America  at  large,  and  much  of  Central  and  northern  South  America, 
and  West  Indies;  N.  to  Labrador,  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  Sitka  in  Alaska;  northerly  migratory; 
elsewhere  resident.  Breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout  its  range,  sometimes  singly,  oft- 
ener  in  heronries  to  which  the  birds  resort  year  after  year,  shared  usually  with  other  species  of 
its  tribe.  Nest  usually  in  trees  or  bushes,  sometimes  on  the  ground  ; in  the  West  sometimes  on 
cliffs  ; eggs  3-6,  oftenest  3-4,  pale  dull  greenish-blue,  ellipsoidal,  about  2.50  X 1-50. 

A.  ward'i.  (To  Chas.  W.  Ward,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.)  Ward’s  Heron.  Larger  than  he- 
rodias: Length  48.00-54.00;  extent  about  80.00;  wing  20.00-21.00;  bill  6.00-7.00;  tibim 
bare  5.50-6-00;  tarsus  8.00-9.00.  Adult  $ 9 > in  breeding  plumage:  General  appearance  of 
herodias;  head-markings  the  same,  the  occiput  and  plumes  very  black,  the  forehead  and 
middle  of  crown  white;  but  white  prevailing  on  under  parts,  which  are  only  narrowly  streaked 
with  black ; legs  and  feet  olivaceous  rather  than  blackish  ; bill  olivaceous.  Young  not  satisfac- 
torily distinguished  from  wuerdemanni ; rather  larger  than  herodias.  Eggs  3-4,  2.60  X 1-80. 
Florida,  resident.  A.  wardi  Ridgw.  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  vii,  Jan.  1882,  p:  5;  admitted  to  Key, 
2d-4th  eds.,  1884-90,  p.  658,  with  reservation;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  129;  A.  0.  U.  Lists, 
1886-95,  No.  193.  The  status  of  the  supposed  species  is  dubious.  Birds  of  the  character  here 
assigned  abound  in  Florida,  and  are  easily  recognized  ; they  may  be  a local  race  of  herodias, 
or  the  result  of  interbreeding  between  herodias  and  occidentalis . A slight  strain  of  occidentalis 
running  in  herodias  might  produce  wardi;  and  subsequent  admixture  of  wardi  with  occiden- 
talis might  result  in  wuerdemanni.  But  doubtless  this  form  should  stand  as  A.  h.  wardi. 
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A.  wuerdeman'ni.  (To  Gustavus  Wiirdemann  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.)  Wubdemanx’s 
Heron.  Like  wardi  in  size  and  coloration,  but  markings  of  head  different.  Length  48.00- 
50.00;  extent  70.00  or  more ; wing  20  00-21.00;  culmen  G. 00-6. 50;  tibiae  bare  5.50;  tarsus 
8.00.  Adult  in  breeding  plumage : Head  and  crest  white,  only  the  forehead  streaked  with 
black  edges  of  the  feathers.  Under  parts  white,  streaked  on  sides  with  black;  plumes  of 
lower  fore-neck  white,  mostly  streaked  with  hlack  edges  of  the  feathers.  Neck  purplish-gray, 
darker  than  in  herodias,  with  a similar  throat-line  of  white,  black,  and  rufous.  Under  wing- 
coverts  streaked  with  white ; rufous  edge  of  wing  less  extensive  than  in  herodias  ; tibiae  paler 
rufous.  Tibiae  and  soles  yellow ; tarsi  and  tops  of  toes  yellowish-green.  Young:  Like  young 
herodias ; top  of  head  dusky,  the  feathers  with  whitish  shaft-lines;  wing-coverts  spotted  with 
buff  and  white.  Eggs  3 or  more,  2.70  X 1.80.  Southern  Florida;  “accidental  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  Sept.  1876.”  Status  of  the  species  questionable.  It  is  described  correctly  in  the 
Key,  original  edition,  1872,  p.  267 ; in  later  editions,  1884-90,  p.  658,  treated  as  the  colored 
phase  of  occidentalis ; it  may  be  such,  or  a possible  hybrid  between  occidentalis  and  herodias. 
It  is  relegated  to  the  Hypothetical  List  of  the  A.  0.  U.  1886-95,  No.  9,  as  “ believed  to  be  either 
the  colored  phase  of  A.  occidentalis  Aud.,  or  an  abnormal  specimen  of  A.  icardi  Ridgw.” 
Equally  conclusive  statements  may  be  read  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  iv,  1878,  pp.  227-236; 
Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  vii,  1882,  pp.  1-6;  Auk,  i,  1884,  pp.  161-163;  Water  B.  N.  A.  i, 
1884,  pp.  7-13. 

A.  occidenta'lis.  (Lat.  occidentalis,  western.)  Great  White  Heron.  Audubon’s 
Heron.  Type  of  genus  Audubonia  Bp.  Like  wardi  and  wuerdemanni  in  size,  or  rather  at 
their  maximum  dimensions.  Plumage  pure  white  at  all  ages.  Bill  and  eyes  yellow ; culmen 


Fig.  612.  — Great  Egret.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

greenish  at  base ; lores  bluish ; legs  and  feet  yellow,  greenish  on  front  of  tarsus  and  tops  of 
toes.  Southern  Florida;  Cuba;  Jamaica.  A.  occidentalis,  Aud.  1835;  folio  pi.  281,  8vo  pi. 
368;  Coues,  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  267;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  192.  Audubonia 
occidentalis  Bp.  1855;  Bd.  1858.  Treated  as  the  white  phase  of  wuerdemanni  in  Key,  2d- 
4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  658.  Nest  in  mangroves;  eggs  2-4. 

HERO'DIAS.  (Lat.  Herodias ; see  above  under  Ardea  herodias.  Fig.  613.)  Great 
Egret  Herons-  Character  of  Ardea  proper,  excepting  iu  plumage;  color  white;  no  crest; 
a long  depending  train  of  stiff-shafted,  loose-webbed,  scapular  feathers  in  breeding  season  ; sides 
of  lower  mandible  extensively  feathered.  Size  large,  only  exceeded  by  species  of  Ardea  proper. 
Subgenus  Herodias  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists. 

H.  egret'ta.  (Latinized  directly  from  Fr.  aigrette,  a sort  of  heron,  also  a plume;  Eug.  aigret, 
egret,  cognate  with  Prov.  aigron,  Ital.  aghirone,  etc. ; the  word  is  a diminutive  in  form,  and  in 
ultimate  analysis  identical  with  heron.  Fig.  612.)  Great  White  Egret.  White  Heron. 
Adult  $ 9 : No  obviously  lengthened  feathers  on  head  at  any  time;  in  breeding  season,  back 
with  a magnificent  train  of  very  long  plumes  of  decomposed,  fastigiate  feathers  of  scapulars 
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drooping  far  beyond  tail;  neck  closely  feathered.  The  plumes  have  stiff  elastic  shafts,  thus 
keeping  their  shape,  though  the  barbs  are  soft  and  lack  barbules;  those  of  the  corresponding 
European  bird,  H.  alba , are  said  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  “ ospreys,”  perhaps  from  their 
spray-like  character.  Plumage  entirely  white  at  all  seasons.  Bill,  lores,  and  eyes  yellow;  legs 
and  feet  black.  Length  36.00-42  00  (not  including  dorsal  train,  which  when  fully  developed 


extends  10.00-12.00  or  more  beyond  tail);  extent  55.00 ; wing  16.00-1700;  tail  5.50-6.50;  bill 
4.50-5.00;  tarsus  about  6.00;  tibiae  bare  3.50.  9 averaging  smaller  than  Young:  White 
like  adults,  but  no  lengthened  plumes;  bill  in  part  black.  Most  birds  at  any  age  have  some 
black  on  the  bill,  usually  near  the  tip;  and  the  lores  may  be  tinged  with  greeuish.  U.  S., 
southerly,  and  much  of  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America;  straggling  N.  to  Nova 
Scotia,  Minnesota,  Manitoba,  Oregon,  etc. ; on  Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  to  Patagonia ; 
resident  in  the  South.  Like  the  next,  the  victim  of  the  plume-hunter  who  in  the  interest  of  the 
“ gentle”  sex  has  depopulated  its  rookeries.  Breeds  like  other  Herons;  eggs  3-5,  2.20  X 1.55. 
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GARZET'TA.  (Ital.  garzetta,  Span,  garceta,  Port,  gargota,  a small  or  young  heron,  dimin. 
of  Ital.  aud  Span,  garza,  a heron.  Fig.  614.)  Small  Egret  Herons.  Form  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  size  small;  length  about  24.00.  Mandibular  feathers  not  reaching  as  far  forward 
as  those  on  culmen.  Plumage  always  white ; an  occipital  crest,  and  short  recurved  train  of 

stiff-shafted,  loose-webbed  feathers  in  the 
breeding  season ; lower  neck-feathers 
lengthened,  depending.  (See  figure  of  the 
European  species,  G.  nitea.)  Our  species  is 
generically  separated  from  Garzetta  by  the 
name  of  Leucophoyx  Sharpe,  1894.  Given 
as  subgenus  of  Ardea  in  A.  0.  U.  Lists. 

G.  candidis'sinta.  (Lat.  candidissima, 
very  white ; Candida,  white.)  Little 
White  Egret.  Snowy  Heron.  Bon- 
net Martyr.  Adult  $ 9>  in  breeding 
dress : Long  occipital  crest  of  decomposed 
feathers,  and  similar  scapular  plumes,  latter 
recurved  when  perfect;  similar,  but  not  re- 
curved plumes  ou  lower  neck,  which  is  bare 
behind.  Lores,  eyes,  and  toes  yellow ; bill 
and  legs  black,  former  yellow  at  base,  lat- 
ter yellow  on  lower  part  behind  ; claws 
black.  Plumage  always  entirely  white. 
Young  like  adult  iu  color,  but  lackiug 
plumes.  Length  about  24.00 ; extent  36.00- 
40.00;  wing  9.50-11.00;  tail  4.00;  bill 
3.00  or  more ; tibiae  bare  2.50;  tarsus  3.75  ; 
middle  toe  2.75.  Southern  United  States; 
Middle  States,  iu  summer;  N.  occasionally 
to  New  Englaud,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  aud 
southern  British  Columbia  ; only  occasional 
in  most  of  the  West;  formerly  common  on 
the  coast  of  southern  California.  Was  abun- 
dant in  its  regular  range.  Resident  iu  the 
South  and  beyond  through  Mexico,  Central 
and  much  of  South  America ; breeds  throughout  its  regular  range.  Eggs  3-5,  1 .67  X 1 -25. 
This  is  the  Egret  which  has  suffered  most  martyrdom  from  the  plume-hunters,  who  have  mer- 
cilessly invaded  and  depopulated  its  heronries  in  the  breeding  season,  threatening  extermination 
of  the  species  in  some  places  where  it  formerly  abounded,  as  in  Florida. 

HYDRANAS'SA.  (Gr.  vS cop,  hudor,  water,  giving  in  Lat.  liydr avaacra,  anassa , a queen.) 
American  Demiegrets.  Demoiselle  Egrets.  Of  medium  size : length  under  30.00  or 
36.00.  Bill  very  slender,  contracted  from  base  toward  middle,  with  almost  a little  concave 
upper  and  under  outline,  then  tapering  to  a point ; in  length  equalling  or  exceeding  tarsus. 
Toes  comparatively  short,  the  middle  little  more  than  half  the  tarsus.  Adult  with  feathers  of 
head  aud  neck  lengthened,  lanceolate,  not  decomposed,  but  with  well-defined  edges;  an  oc- 
cipital crest- of  several,  long,  lanceolate  plumes,  not  decomposed,  and  splendid  scapular  train  of 
•decomposed,  fringe-like  feathers  depending  beyond  tail.  Not  dichromatic,  not  white.  As  sub- 
genus of  Ardea  in  A.  O.  U.  Lists. 

H.  tri'color  ruflcol'lis.  (Lat.  tricolor,  three-colored;  ruficoUis , rufous-necked;  rufus,  ru- 
fous, collum,  neck.  Fig.  615.)  Louisiana  Egret.  Demoiselle.  “Lady  of  the 


Fig.  614.  — European  Little  White  Egret,  Garzetta  nivea , 
} nat.  size.  (From  Brelim.) 
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Waters.”  Adult  $ 9 : Slaty-blue  on  back  and  wings,  mostly  white  below  and  along  throat- 
line;  crest  and  most  of  neck  reddish -purple,  mixed  below  with  slaty ; longest  narrow  feathers 
of  crest  white;  lower  back  and  rump  white,  but  concealed  by  the  dull  purplish-brown  feathers 
of  the  train,  which  whiten  toward  end.  Bill  black  and  blue,  more  lilac  at  base  and  to  lores; 
legs  and  feet  slate  color ; iris  red.  Adults  in  winter  lack  the  plumes,  and  have  the  bill  black 
and  yellow;  lores  yellow;  legs  yellowish-green,  dusky  in  front;  iris  red.  Young  variously 
different,  but  never  white ; lacking  long  occipital  plumes  and  dorsal  train ; neck  aud  back  bright, 
brownish-red ; rump,  throat-line,  and  under  parts  white ; quills  and  tail  pale  purplish-blue ; 
legs  dusky-greenish.  Length  24.00-27.00  (exclusive  of  the  long  train)  ; extent  37.00-39.00  ; 
wing  10.00-11.00;  tail  3.50  ; bill  4.00-5.00;  tibue  bare  2.25;  tarsus  4.00;  middle  toe  and  claw 
3 00.  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  chiefly  maritime,  rarely  N.  to  the  Middle  districts,  as  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  etc. ; Lower  California,  S.  in  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  Central  America.  Resi- 
dent along  our  southern  coasts;  common.  Breeds  in  communities  like  other  Herons.  Nest  aud 
eggs  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Snowy  Heron  ; eggs  rather  less  elliptical,  usu- 
ally 4 iu  number,  averaging  1.78  X 1.30.  Ardea  ludoviciana  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  p.  13, 
pi.  14,  fig.  1,  nec  Gm.  1788;  Nutt.  Man.  ii,  1834,  p.  51 ; Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  p.  130, 
folio  pi.  217;  B.  Am.  vi.  1843,  p.  150,  8vo,  pi.  373.  Egrettci  ludoviciana  Bp.  1838.  Demi- 


Fig.  G15.  — Louisiana  Egret.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

egretta  ludoviciana  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  603.  Herodias  ludoviciana  Brewer,  1860.  Hydra- 
nassa ludoviciana  Heine  aud  Reich.  1890.  — Ardea  leucogaster  Ord  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825,  p.  13 
nec  Bodd.  1783.  Herodias  leucogaster  Gray,  1844.  — Egretta  leucoprymna  Licht.  1854. 
Herodias  leucoprymna  Bp.  1855.  Ardea  leucoprymna  Gray,  1871.  Ardea  leucogastra  var. 
leucoprymna  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  268.  Demiegretta  leucoprymna  Lawk.  1874.  Demiegretta 
leucogastra  var.  leucoprimna  Lawr.  1876. — Egretta  ruficollis  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  p.  338, 
pi.  93.  Herodias  ruficollis  Cab.  1856.  Demiegretta  ruficollis  Gundl.  I860.  Hydranassa 
tricolor  Coues  ed.  Sennett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  iv,  1878,  p.  60;  Check  List,  1882,  p.  100; 
Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  661 ; nec  Ardea  tricolor  Mull.  1776. — Hydranassa  tricolor 
ludoviciana  Belding,  1882;  Ridgw.  1885.  Ardea  tricolor  ruficollis  Ridgw.  1885.  Ardea 
tricolor  Cory,  1885.  Ardea  ( Hydranassa ) tricolor  ruficollis,  A.  O.  U-  Check  Lists,  1886-95, 
No.  199.  Hydranassa  ruficollis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi,  1898,  p.  127.  Ardea 
cyanirostris  Cory,  B.  Bah.  1880,  p.  168.  This  intricacy  is  mainly  due  to  the  facts  that  ludo- 
viciana Wils.  is  antedated  for  another  species;  that  tricolor  Mull,  and  leucogaster  Bodd.  are 
both  based  on  the  South  American  bird,  from  which  ours  is  only  a subspecies  ; that  leucoprymna 
Light,  is  antedated  by  ruficollis  Gosse  ; aud  that  the  generic  standing  of  the  bird  has  been  in 
question.  Synonyms  multiply  fast  when  four  terms,  of  genus  and  subgenus,  species  and  sub- 
species, occur  in  various  combinations.  Our  North  American  subspecies  is  type  of  genus  Hy- 
dranassa Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  660,  in  text.  My  present  designation,  Hydranassa  tricolor 
ruficollis,  which  is  a new  one,  results  from  giving  Hydranassa  full  generic  rank,  taking  tricolor 
as  the  species,  and  ruficollis  as  the  subspecies. 
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I>  I O II  ItOM  AN  ASS  A.  (Gr.  bis,  dis,  twice;  xgSgia,  chroma,  color;  and  n !m<r<ra ; alluding  to 
the  dichromatism  of  D.  rufa.)  DiCHROIC  Egrets.  Of  medium  size : length  about  30.00. 
Bill  slender,  much  as  in  the  last,  but  shorter  than  the  very  loug  tarsus,  which  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  middle  toe.  Toes  extremely  short  (for  this  family).  Feathers  of  head  and  neck  elon- 
gate, lance-linear  and  stiffish,  distinct;  the  longest  forming  occipital  and  jugular  tufts.  A 
scapular  train  of  long  decomposed  feathers,  with  stiffened  shafts.  Dichromatic;  pure  white  or 
colored  ; in  latter  state,  without  the  white  throat-line  of  most  Herons.  As  subgenus  of  A i dea 
in  A.  0.  U.  Lists. 

D.  ru'fa.  (Lat.  rufa,  reddish.)  Reddish  Egret.  Peale’s  Egret.  Adult  $ 9 , colored 
phase : Grayish-blue,  rather  paler  below ; no  white  throat-line ; head  and  neck  lilac-brown ; 
ends  of  train  yellowish.  Bill  black  on  terminal  third,  rest  flesh-colored,  like  lores;  iris  white; 
legs  blue,  scales  of  tarsus  blackish.  Young:  Plain  grayish,  with  some  rusty  touches.  Adults 
and  young,  white  phase:  Plumage  entirely  pure  white.  Bill,  lores,  and  eyes  as  before;  legs 
dark  greenish,  soles  yellowish.  In  this  state  the  bird  is  “Peale’s  Egret,”  long  held  for  a dis- 
tinct species,  then  long  supposed  to  be  only  the  young ; but  some  individuals  are  white,  and 
others  colored,  throughout  their  lives.  Leugth  28.00-31.00;  extent  about  46.00;  wing  12.50- 
13.50;  tail  4.50;  bill  4.00;  tibise  bare  4.00;  tarsus  5.50-6.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  3.00.  Gulf 
States  strictly,  Texas  to  Florida;  maritime;  resident;  N.  casually  to  Illinois  and  Colorado; 
Mexico,  Lower  California,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Guatemala,  northern  South  America.  Nests  in 
communities,  with  other  species,  upon  low  bushes,  sometimes  on  the  ground ; eggs  3-4,  of 
usual  shape  and  color,  from  1.90  X 1-48  to  2.12  X 1.55,  averaging  2.00  X 1-50.  Ardea  rufa 
Bodd,  1783;  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  268;  A.  0.  U.  List,  1886,  No.  198.  Ardea  rufescens  Gm. 
1788;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  198.  Ardea  pealei  Bp.  1826;  A.  O-  U.  Hypothetical 
List,  No.  10.  Demiegretta  rufa  and  I).  pealei  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  661,  662.  Dicliroma - 
nassarufa  Ridgvv.  1878 ; Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  661.  Ardea  (Dich ro man assa ) 
rufa  and  A.  ( D .)  pealei  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  131. 

FLOR  IDA.  (Named  for  the  State,  which  was  originally  called  Pascaa  florida  or  Pascua  de 
flores  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  because  discovered  on  Easter  Sunday  of  1512.)  Small  Blue  and 
White  Herons.  Of  small  size  ; length  about  2 feet.  Bill  about  as  long  as  tarsus,  slender, 
very  acute ; culinen  gently  curved  from  near  base ; under  outline  straight  or  slightly  concave. 
Head  of  adult  with  lengthened  decomposed  feathers ; those  of  lower  neck,  and  scapulars,  length- 
ened and  linear-lanceolate,  but  compact-webbed ; no  scapular  train  of  fringed  feathers.  Neck 
bare  behind  below.  Dichromatic ; color  blue  or  white,  or  both.  As  subgeuus  of  Ardea  in 
A.  0.  U.  Lists. 

F.  cceru'lea.  (Lat.  ccerulea,  blue.)  Little  Blue  Heron.  Little  White  Heron  (not 
to  be  confused  with  Little  White  Egret).  Adult  $ 9i  colored  phase:  Slaty-blue  or  dark 
grayish-blue,  becoming  purplish-red  or  maroon-colored  on  neck  and  head.  Bill  and  loral 
space  blue,  shading  to  black  toward  end ; legs  and  feet  black ; eyes  yellow.  Length  about 
24.00;  extent  40.00-42.00;  wing  about  10.50;  tail  4.25;  bill  3.00-3.40,  tarsus  the  same,  or 
rather  more;  tibiie  bare  2.00.  In  another  phase,  entirely  white ; but  generally  showing  traces 
of  blue  here  and  there,  especially  on  ends  of  primaries.  Pure  white  birds  require  a second 
glance  to  distinguish  them  from  immature  Garzetta  candidissima,  as  they  are  of  same  size,  and 
not  strikingly  different  in  form  : notice  lores  and  basal  half  of  bill  greeuish-bluc,  the  rest  black- 
ish ; most  of  lower  mandible  yellowish  ; legs  greenish-blue,  with  yellow  traces,  or  bluish-black 
(the  Snowy  Heron  has  no  bluishness  about  the  soft  parts,  aud  the  Little  Blue  Heron  always 
has  traces  of  bluish,  at  least  on  the  ends  of  the  primaries,  in  the  plumage,  even  from  the  nest). 
S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  resident,  abundant;  N.  in  summer  often  to  the  Middle  States, 
casually  to  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia  ; W.  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska ; S.  through  \\  est 
Indies  and  Central  America  to  South  America.  Nesting  as  usual;  eggs  3-4,  1.75  X 1.25, 
of  usual  shape  and  color. 
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BUTOR1DE8.  (Lat.  bulor,  a bittern;  Gr.  eiSor,  eidos , resemblance.)  Green  Herons. 
Size  small ; length  one  and  a half  feet.  Bill  moderate,  longer  than  tarsus,  with  gently  con- 
vex culmen  and  gonys.  Legs  short;  tibiae  little  denuded ; tarsus  scarcely  or  not  longer  than 
middle  toe  and  claw.  An  occipital  crest  of  lengthened,  lanceolate,  not  decomposed,  feathers ; 
neck-feathers  long  hut  blended,  those  below  depending  iu  a tuft,  those  on  sides  hiding  an  ex- 
tensive hare  space  behind.  In  breeding  season,  feathers  of  back  lengthened,  lance-linear,  but 
compact-webbed,  not  forming  a train.  Upper  parts  glossy  green.  As  subgenus  of  Ardea  in 

A.  0.  U-  Lists. 

Analysis  of  Subspecies. 

The  stock  form.  U.  S virescens 

The  pale  desert  form.  Western  U.  S v.  anthonyi 

The  dark  coast  form.  L.  Cala v.  frazari 

B.  vires'cens.  (Lat.  virescens,  growing  green.)  Green  Heron.  Fly-up-the-creek. 
Chalk-line.  No  white  phase.  Adult  $ 9 > in  breeding  dress:  Crown,  long  soft  occipital 
crest,  and  lengthened  narrow  feathers  of  back,  lustrous  dark  green,  sometimes  with  a bronzy 
iridescence;  dorsal  plumes  in  high  plumage  with  a glaucous  bluish  cast.  Wing-coverts 
green,  with  conspicuous  tawny  edgings ; neck  rich  dark  purplish-chestnut,  the  throat-line 
variegated  with  dusky  and  white.  Under  parts  mostly  dark  brownish-ash;  belly  variegated 
with  white.  Quills  and  tail  greenish-dusky  with  a glaucous  shade ; edge  of  wing  white;  some 
quills  usually  white-tipped.  Bill  greenish-black,  much  of  under  mandible  yellow ; lores  and 
iris  yellow ; legs  greeuish-yellow.  Youug : Head  less  crested  ; back  without  long  narrow 
plumes,  but  glossy-greenish ; neck  merely  reddish-brown ; whole  under  parts  white,  varie- 
gated with  tawny  and  dark  brown.  Length  16.00-18.00;  extent  about  25.00;  wing  6.50- 
7.50;  bill  2.50;  tarsus  2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same;  tibire  bare  1.00  or  less. 
U.  S.  and  a little  beyond  (Ontario,  Manitoba),  abundant  in  summer;  resident  iu  the  South,  and 
beyond  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  northern  South  America.  This  is  a very  pretty  and 
engaging  little  Heron,  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous  nicknames  by  which  it  is  so  well  known  to  the 
great  unwashed  democracy  of  America.  Breeds  anywhere  in  its  range,  sometimes  in  heronries 
with  larger  species,  often  by  itself  in  pairs.  Nest  a platform  of  twigs,  on  tree  or  bush  ; rude 
as  a rule,  though  neatly  made  nests  occur;  eggs  3-6,  elliptical,  1.37  X 1.12,  pale  greenish. 

B.  v.  antho'nyi.  (To  A.  W.  Anthony  of  San  Diego,  Cal.)  Anthony’s  Green  Heron. 
Like  the  foregoing ; slightly  larger ; paler  iu  color,  with  the  light  markings  of  wings  and  throat 
less  restricted.  A desert  form,  from  the  arid  interior  of  southwestern  U.  S- ; S.  into  Mexico. 
Ardea  virescens  anthonyi  Mearns,  Auk,  July,  1895,  p.  257 ; A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk, 
Jan.  1897,  p.  119,  No.  201  c,  by  error  for  201  h ; see  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  105.  This  and  the 
next  are  included  under  B.  virescens  in  all  former  editions  of  the  Key. 

B.  v.  fra'zari.  (To  M.  A.  Frazar.)  Frazar’s  Green  Heron.  Larger  than  B-  virescens, 
on  an  average,  darker  and  more  uniform  in  color;  neck  more  purplish,  its  sides  as  well  as  the 
forehead  strongly  glaucous ; light  throat-line  more  restricted.  Wing  7.00;  tarsus  2.25;  cul- 
men 2.50.  Lower  California ; type  from  vicinity  of  La  Paz.  Ardea  virescens  frazari  Brewst. 
Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  83;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  201  a.  Butorides  virescens  frazari 
Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905. 

NYCTICOR'AX.  (Gr.  wKTiKopag,  nuktikorax,  Lat.  nycticorax,  the  night-raven,  a classic 
name  of  the  Night  Heron  of  Europe,  of  which  our  bird  is  a subspecies;  vv£,  gen.  wktos,  nux, 
nuktos,  night;  Kopa£,  corax,  the  raven.)  Night  Herons.  Of  medium  size;  length  about 
24.00.  Bill  very  stout  for  this  family  ; culmen  not  more  than  four  times  depth  of  bill  at  base ; 
lateral  outlines  rather  concave  ; gonys  about  straight ; bill,  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  claw,  of 
approximately  equal  lengths.  Tarsus  reticulate  in  front  below.  Tibia;  briefly  naked  below. 
Neck  comparatively  short,  like  the  legs  ; body  stout..  No  peculiar  plumes,  excepting  2-3  ex- 
tremely long  filamentous  feathers  springing  from  bind  head,  generally  imbricated  in  oue  bundle. 
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Scapulars  neither  lengthened  nor  narrowed.  Sexes  alike;  young  very  different.  A well-marked 
genus,  almost  cosmopolitan,  containing  about  eight  species;  our  Night  Heron  is  a subspecies 
of  N.  nycticorax,  a species  wide-ranging  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Nyctiardea  of  all 
previous  eds.  of  the  Key,  after  Swains.  Class.  B.  ii,  1837,  p.  354,  antedated  by  Nycticorax 
Rafin.  Anal.  1815,  p.  71 ; Forster,  Syn.  Cat.  Brit.  B.  1817,  p.  59;  Steph.  Gen.  Zodl.  xi, 
pt.  ii,  1819,  ])•  608. 

N.  nycticor'ax  nae'vius.  (Lat.  nycticorax:  see  under  the  genus ; and  neevius,  having  a tucrug 
or  birth-mark,  i.  e.  spotted.)  American  Night  Heron.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 
Gardenian  Heron.  Qua-Bird.  Squawk.  Quawk.  Adult  $ 9 , breeding  dress  : Crown, 
scapulars,  and  interscapulars  glossy  greenish-black ; other  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  pale 
bluish-gray  with  a lilac  or  lavender  tinge,  most  decided  on  neck.  Forehead,  sides  of  head,  and 
throat-line  white,  shading  into  lilaceous  of  neck ; under  parts  whitish,  tinged  with  lilac.  Long 
occipital  plumes  white.  Eyes  red;  lores  greenish;  hill  black;  legs  yellow;  claws  brown. 
Length  23.00-26.00;  extent  about  44.00;  wing  12.00-13.00;  tail  5.00;  bill,  tarsus,  middle  toe 
with  claw,  each  300  or  a little  more;  tibiae  hare  about  1.00.  Young  very  different:  Grayish- 
brown  above,  the  feathers  with  paler  edges,  rusty  here  and  there,  conspicuously  spotted  with 
white;  lower  parts  paler  or  dull  whitish,  streaky  with  darker;  greenish-black  of  head  replaced 
by  chocolate-brown  ; quills  chocolate-brown,  white-tipped  ; no  occipital  plumes.  U.  S and 


Fig.  G16.  — Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


British  Provinces,  common  ; migratory;  resident  in  the  South  : most  of  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Breeds  in  heronries,  sometimes  of  vast  extent,  resorted  to  year  after  year.  Nest 
large  and  frail;  in  trees,  sometimes  in  bushes,  or  on  ground,  especially  in  marshes  of  West ; 
eggs  3-6,  often  4,  very  pale  sea-green,  averaging  2.00  X 1.50.  Our  Night  Heron  is  only  a sub- 
species of  European  N.  nycticorax , whence  the  trinomial  name;  “nonius"  is  only  applicable 
to  young  in  spotted  stage.  Nyctiardea  yrisea  ntcvia  of  all  previous  eds.  of  the  Key ; Nycti- 
corax nycticorax  ncevius,  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1st  and  2d  eds.  1886  and  1895,  No.  202. 
NYCTANAS'SA.  (Gr.  vii£,  mix,  night;  avaaaa,  anassa,  a queen.)  Thick-rill  Night 
Herons.  Of  medium  size;  length  about  2 feet.  Bill  extremely  stout  for  this  family ; culmen 
curved  throughout ; gonys  convex,  ascending  ; commissure  and  lateral  outlines  of  bill  straight 
or  rather  convex ; bill  much  shorter  than  tarsus.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw, 
reticulate  excepting  above  in  front.  Feathers  of  occiput  lengthened,  the  longest  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  linear,  forming  a hanging  crest ; scapulars  lengthened  and  lanceolate,  the  longest 
loose- webbed,  extending  beyond  tail.  Sexes  alike;  colors  variegated;  young  very  different. 
Genus  Nyctiardea,  in  part,  of  1st  od.  of  the  Key,  1872,  p.  269,  after  Swains.  Class  B.  ii, 
1837,  p.  354  ; Nycterodius  of  2d  and  3d  eds.  1884  and  1887,  p.  663,  after  Nycthcrodius  Reich. 
Syst.  Av.  1852,  p.  xvi;  A.  0.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  p.  138,  as  subgenus;  Nyctinassa  of  4th 
ed.  of  Key,  1890,  p.  905,  misprint  for  Nyctanassa  Stej.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  x,  1887, 
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p.  295 : Reichenbach's  name  being  inadmissible,  as  antedated  by  Nycterodius  Macg.  Man. 
Orn.  ii,  1842,  p.  126,  type  Ardea  nycticorax  Linn.  As  subgenus  of  Nycticorax  in  A.  0.  U. 
List,  2d  ed.  1895. 

N.  viola'cea.  (Lat.  violacea,  violet-colored  : straining  a point.  Fig.  616.)  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron.  Adult  $ 9 in  breeding  plumage : General  color  grayish-plumbeous, 
or  light  grayish- blue,  darker  on  back,  where  the  feathers  have  black  centres  and  pale  edges,  and 
rather  paler  below.  Head  and  upper  neck  behind  black,  with  cheek-patch,  crown,  and  most 
of  crest,  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  tawny.  Quills  and  tail  dusky  plumbeous.  Bill  black ; 
eyes  orange ; lores  greenish  ; feet  black  and  yellow.  Length  about  24.00  ; extent  44.00  ; wing 
12.00;  tail  5.00;  bill  scarcely  3.00,  over  0.50  deep  at  base;  tibiae  bare  2.00;  tarsus  4.00; 
middle  toe  and  claw  2.75.  Young  : Above,  grayish-brown,  with  an  olive  shade,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  brownish-yellow ; below,  streaked  with  brown  and  whitish;  sides  of  head  and 
neck  yellowish-brown,  streaked  with  darker ; top  of  head  aud  neck  above  behind  blackish, 
variegated  with  white.  Bill  blackish,  with  much  of  lower  mandible,  and  lores,  greenish- 
yellow  ; legs  the  same,  obscured  on  front  of  tarsus ; iris  yellow.  Chiefly  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  and  S.  to  West  Indies,  Central  and  northern  South  America,  occasionally  N.  to  the 
Middle  States,  rarely  to  New  England,  casually  even  to  Nova  Scotia  ; not  abundant,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  coast,  but  regularly  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Ohio ; Colorado  casually ; 
Lower  California  ; resident  in  Florida.  Nest  as  usual  in  trees  or  bushes  ; eggs  3-4-5-6,  pale 
greenish-blue,  2.00  X 1.45. 

Subfamily  BOTAURIN7E  : Bitterns. 

Tail-feathers  10,  broad  and  soft.  Powder-down  tracts  2 pairs.  Bill  with  tomia  some- 
what serrate.  Outer  toe  shorter  than  inner.  Claws  long  aud  little  curved.  No  special  plumes 
in  the  breeding  season;  no  dichromatism;  plumage  never  white;  adults  and  young  alike. 


Bitterns  form  a well-marked  subfamily  of  Ardeidce.  They  are  retiring  and  solitary  birds  of  the 
marsh,  not  gregarious,  not  nesting  in  communities  on  trees,  but  by  separate  pairs,  on  the 
ground  ; the  eggs  have  not  the  characteristic  color  of  those  of  true  Herons.  There  is  some- 
thing about  Bitterns  suggestive  of  Rails.  The  genera  are  several,  and  the  species  numerous ; 
ours  are  excellent  representatives  of  the  subfamily. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Large  ; wing  over  9.00.  Plumage  freckled  ; sexes  and  ages  alike Botaurus 

Very  small ; wing  under  G.00.  Plumage  parti  colored  ; sexes  distinguishable Ardetta 


BOTAU'RUS.  (Mid.  Lat.  butorius,  New  Lat.  botaurus,  a bittern,  applied  by  Pliny  to  the 
European  species ; erroneously  said  to  be  equal  to  bos,  ox,  + taurus,  bull ; but  an  onomato- 
poeia, from  the  hollow  guttural  cry.)  Bitterns.  Of  medium  size ; length  about  2£  feet. 
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Bill  moderately  longer  than  head,  shorter  than  tarsus,  which  is  shorter  than  middle  toe  and 
claw.  Tarsus  broadly  scutellate  in  front.  No  crests  or  peculiar  dorsal  plumes;  neck-feathers 
long  and  loose;  plumage  blended,  spotty,  and  streaky.  Neck  in  part  bare  behind.  Sexes  and 
young  alike.  Eggs  drab. 

It.  lentigino'sus.  (Lat.  lentiginosus,  freckled ; lentigo,  a freckle.  Figs.  617,  618,  619.) 
American  Bittern.  Indian  Hen.  Stake-driver.  Thunder-pumper.  Butter-bump. 

Mire -drum.  Bog -bull.  Plu- 
mage of  upper  parts  singularly 
freckled  with  brown  of  various 
shades,  blackish,  tawny,  and  whit- 
ish ; neck  and  under  parts  ocbrey  or 
tawny-white,  each  feather  marked 
with  a brown  dark-edged  stripe ; 
throat -line  white,  with  brown 
streaks.  A velvety-black  patch  on 
each  side  of  neck  above.  Crown 
dull  brown,  with  buff  superciliary7 
stripe.  Tail  brown.  Quills  green- 
ish-black, with  a glaucous  shade, 
brown-tipped.  Iris  yellow.  Bill 
pale  yellowish,  the  ridge  brownish- 
black  ; a dark  brown  loral  stripe. 

Fig.  618.  — American  Bittern.  (From  Tenney,  after  Audubon.)  T ,,  . 

Legs  dull  yellowish-green ; claws 
brown.  Length  23.00-34.00  ! extent  32.00-45.00  ! wing  9.50-13.00  ; bill  about  3.00  : tarsus 
about  3.50  ; middle  toe  without  claw  about  the  same  ; its  claw  above  1.00.  ? smaller  than 


Flo.  G19.  — American  Bittern’s  Eggs. 


but  few  birds  differ  so  much  in  size,  independently  of  sex.  Entire  temperate  North  America, 
N.  to  58°  or  60°,  S.  to  Central  America  and  West  Indies;  accidental  in  Europe.  Regularly 
migratory ; resident  in  the  South.  The  Bittern  is  a bird  of  very  marked  character.  It  in- 
habits bog  and  brake  and  wet  grassy  meadow,  singly  or  in  pairs  ; lias  a hoarse  gurgling  outcry 
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of  alarm,  and  a note  sounding  like  strokes  of  a mallet  on  a stake,  or  the  noise  made  by  a wooden 
pump.  Nests  ou  the  ground  ; eggs  3-5,  brownish-drab  with  a gray  ( not  green)  shade,  1.90- 
2.00  X 1.45-1.50.  ( B . mugitans  Coues,  2d-4th  eds.  of  Key,  1884-90,  p.  664,  after  Bartram, 
whose  names  are  still  disallowed  by  the  A.  0.  U.  A.  lentiginosa  Montagu,  1813.  B.  len- 
tiginosus  Steph.  1819,  and  of  most  authors.  A.  0.  U.  No.  190.) 

ARDET'TA.  (Ital. , diminutive  of  Ardea .)  Dwarf  Bitterns.  Very  small,  least  of  the 
whole  family ; length  about  a foot.  In  form  very  nearly  as  in  Botaurus.  Bill  slender.  Tarsus 
about  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw,  with  hardly  any  naked  space.  No  peculiar  feathers  ; those 
of  lower  neck  long  and  loose ; head  slightly  crested.  Colors  of  back  in  large  areas.  Sexes 
dissimilar;  young  similar.  There  are  9 species  of  these  queer  dwarf  Bitterns,  of  America  and 
the  Old  World ; they  mostly  inhabit  reedy  swamps,  and  somewhat  approach  Rails. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Under  tail-coverts  like  other  lower  parts  ; quills  rufous-tipped  ; buff  scapular  stripe  (f exilis 

Under  tail-coverts  black  ; quills  not  rufous  tipped  ; no  scapular  stripe  neoxena 


A.  exi'lis.  (Lat.  exilis,  for  exigilis,  exiguous,  slight,  small.  Figs.  620,  621.)  Least  Bit- 
tern. Adult  Slightly  crested  crown,  back,  and  tail,  glossy  greenish-black.  Neck  behind, 


Fig.  G20.  — Least  Bittern’s  Eggs. 


most  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  outer  edges  of  inner  quills,  rich  chestnut;  other  wing-coverts 
brownish-yellow  ; quills  rufous  tipped.  Front  and  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts,  including 
lower  tail-coverts,  brownish -yellow,  varied  with  white  along  throat-line;  sides  of  breast  with 
a blackish-brown  patch.  Bill  mostly  pale  yellow,  culmen  blackish ; lores  light  green  ; eyes 
and  toes  yellow ; legs  green,  the  hinder  scales  yellow.  9 : Black  of  back  entirely,  that  of 
crown  mostly  or  wholly,  replaced  by  rich  purplish-chestnut ; edges  of  scapulars  forming  a 
brownish-white  stripe  on  each  side,  broader  than  in  $ . Young  similar  to  9 , hut  dorsal  and 
scapular  feathers  buff-tipped.  Length  1 1.00-14.00  ; extent  about  18.00  ; wing  4.00-5.00  ; tail, 
bill,  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  each,  2.00  or  less.  U.  S.  and  British  Provinces,  common; 
migratory;  resident  in  the  South;  breeds  throughout  its  range.  Found  also  in  West  Indies, 
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Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  to  Brazil.  Inhabits  cat-tail  marshes  and  reedy  swamps. 

such  as  Rails  frequent ; 
nest  a mere  platform  of 
dead  rushes  or  reeds, 
placed  among  the  living 
ones,  which  are  bent  over 
it  by  the  bird ; nest  some- 
times in  a hush.  Eggs 
3 — fi,  about  1-22  X 0.92, 
elliptical,  white  with  a 
faint  greenish  tinge. 

A.  neoxe'na.  (Gr.  veos, 
neon,  new,  and  £eVor.  xe- 
non, a guest,  stranger, 
foreigner.)  Florida 
Dwarf  Bittern.  Co- 
ry's Least  Bittern.  Adult  $•. 
Crown,  hack,  and  tail,  black,  glossed 
with  green  ; no  huff  stripe  along  scap- 
ulars. Sides  of  head  and  throat  chest- 
nut ; feathers  of  hack  of  neck  tipped 
with  greenish-black.  Breast  and  under 
parts  rufous-chestnut,  nearly  uniform, 
shading  into  blackish  on  sides ; under 
tail-coverts  and  lesser  wing-coverts 
black;  other  upper  wing-coverts  ru- 
fous-chestnut, under  ones  paler  chest- 
nut; the  remiges  slaty-plumbeous, 
without  rufous  tips;  inner  secondaries 
black.  Legs  and  feet  greenish-yellow, 
soles  yellow.  Length  11.00;  wing 
4.50;  tail  and  tarsus  1.60;  eulinen 
1.75-1.80.  Florida  to  Ontario,  Michi- 
gau,  and  Minnesota.  About  15  speci- 
mens of  this  interesting  species  are 
now  known,  showiug  no  intergra- 
dation with  exilis.  This  is  a much 
more  heavily  colored  bird,  with  less 
variegation,  black  or  blackish  in 
several  places  where  exilis  is  not, 
and  the  general  tone  of  other  parts 
chestnut  instead  of  rufous  or  buff. 
The  9 differs  little  from  £.  and  the 
young  closely  resemble  the,  9 » black 
duller,  and  a little  scapular  chestnut. 
Cory,  Auk,  Apr.  1886,  p.  262,  and 
July,  1886,  p.  408;  Coues,  Key, 
3d  ed.  1887,  p.  888;  4th  ed.  1890, 
No.  191.1.  For  criticism,  bibliography, 
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p.  905;  A.  0.  U.  Check  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  70, 
etc.,  see  Chapm.  Auk,  Jan.  1896,  pp.  11-19,  pi.  I. 
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Order  LAMELLIROSTRES : Anserine  Birds. 

Bill  lamellate : that  is,  both  mandibles  furnished  along  toinial  edges  with  series  of  laminar 
or  teeth-like  projections,  alternating  and  fitting  within  each  other.  Covering  of  bill  membra- 
nous, wholly  or  in  greatest  part.  Tongue  fleshy,  usually  with  horny  tip  on  under  side,  and 
serrate  or  papillate  edges  corresponding  to  denticulations  of  bill.  Feet  palmate ; hallux  ele- 
vated, free,  simple,  or  lobed  (rarely  absent).  Wings  never  exceedingly  long,  rarely  very  short. 
Tail  generally  short  and  many-feathered.  (Esophagus  narrower  than  in  lower  flesh-eating 
orders,  usually  with  a more  or  less  specially  formed  crop ; gizzard  strongly  muscular ; intes- 
tines and  their  cceca  long ; cloaca  capacious.  Legs  near  centre  of  equilibrium ; position  of 
body  in  walking  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  Reproduction  prsecocial.  Sexual  habit  frequently 
polygamous.  Diet  various,  commonly  rather  vegetarian  than  animal.  There  are  in  North 
America  two  remarkably  diverse  types  of  lamellirostral  birds,  of  more  thau  family  value,  by 
some  now  made  the  bases  of  separate  orders,  as  in  the  A.  0.  U.  List.  Their  ordinal  recogni- 
tion may  prove  advisable,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  refractory  family  Anliimidce  (or 
Palamedeidce)  has  marked  affinities  with  Anseriue  birds,  though  it  is  not  lamellirostral,  and  if 
it  were  brought  as  a suborder  into  the  present  connection,  the  name  of  the  order  would  cease 
to  be  pertineut,  and  its  ascribed  characters  would  have  to  be  much  modified  accordingly.  But 
the  Anliimidce  are  not  North  American  ; the  disputed  question  of  their  chenomorphic  relation- 
ship (for  which  see  p.  845)  may  be  waived  in  the  present  instance;  and  the  matter  at  issue 
may  continue  to  be  compromised  by  recognition  for  our  Lamellirostral  Birds  of  two  series,  or 
suborders,  as  in  the  somewhat  parallel  cases  of  Columbce , Gallince,  and  Paludicolce. 

Suborder  ODONTOGLOSS M : Grallatorial  Anseres. 

(Order  ODONTOGLOssiE  of  the  A.  0.  U.) 

Consisting  of  the  single  surviving  family  of  Flamingoes ; Odontoglossce  of  Nitzsch,  Amplii- 
morphce  of  Huxley,  Phcenicopteridce  of  most  authors.  “ The  genus  Phanicopterus  is  so  com- 
pletely intermediate  between  the  Anserine  birds  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Storks  and  Herons  on. 
the  other,  that  it  can  be  ranged  with  neither  of  these  groups,  but  must  stand  as  the  type  of  a 
division  by  itself.  Thus  the  skull  has  the  long  lacrymo-nasal  region,  the  basipterygoid  facets, 
the  prolonged  and  recurved  angle  of  the  mandible,  the  laminated  horny  sheath  of  the  Clieno- 
morphce  [Anatidce] ; but  the  maxillo-palatines  are  spongy,  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
rostrum  is  quite  similar  to  that  found  in  Storks  and  Herons.  The  lower  end  of  the  crus  is  bare, 
but  the  feet  are  fully  webbed ; and  the  pterylosis  is  said  by  Nitzsch  to  be  completely  Stork-like 
(Huxley).  Anserine  cranial  characters  are  also  found  in  the  constriction  of  the  frontal  bone 
in  the  orbital  region,  so  that  the  orbits  are  not  much  roofed  over : aud  in  the  presence  of  fossae 
for  the  supraorbital  glands;  basipterygoids  appear,  however  small;  and  the  construction  of  the 
shoulder-girdle  is  rather  anserine  than  otherwise.  The  plumage  is  aftershafted,  and  has  a 
ventral  apterium.  Cervical  vertebrae  18  or  19,  of  which  2 are  cervico-dorsal ; palate  desmog- 
nathous ; carotids  present,  but  the  right  much  larger  than  the  left,  which  joins  it  low  down  in 
the  neck  (unique  in  detail,  but  similar  to  the  disposition  found  in  Bitterns  and  certain  Parrots; 
fig.  94)  ; femorocaudal  absent ; ambiens,  accessory  femorocaudal,  semitendinosus  and  accessory 
semitendinosus  present  (formula  BXY,  differing  from  that  of  Herodioncs  and  of  Anatidce). 
Tongue  thick,  fleshy,  papillate,  with  terminal  nail,  and  closely  tied  down ; oesophagus  ex- 
tremely narrow,  with  special  crop;  gizzard  very  muscular;  intestines  ample,  both  in  length 
and  calibre;  2 long  cceca,  constricted  at  base;  a capacious  cloaca.  Bill  of  unique  shape,  but 
perfectly  lamellate.  General  configuration  of  body  aud  members  grallatorial ; legs  and  very 
slender  neck  exceedingly  long,  exhibiting  even  an  exaggeration  of  the  proportions  of  Cranes, 
Storks,  and  Herons ; but  toes  webbed.  The  palmation  is  like  that  of  the  Avocet,  and  mainly 
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subserves  the  identical  purpose  of  supporting  the  birds  on  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  water  in  which  they  both  wade  habitually;  neither  of  these  genera  contains  swimming 
birds,  though  both  Avocets  and  Flamingoes  can  swim  if  put  to  it,  and  are  able  to  rise  on  wing 
from  the  surface  of  deep  water.  The  external  characters  are  so  nicely  balanced  between  those 
of  wading  and  swimming  birds,  that  Flamingoes  have  been  placed  indifferently  in  both  groups; 
but  nearly  the  whole  organization  corresponds  essentially  with  that  of  the  Duck  tribe,  the 
grallatorial  relationship,  in  form  and  habits,  though  so  evident,  being  rather  of  analogy  than 
of  affinity.  The  physiological  nature  is  praeeoeial ; the  young  are  nidifugous,  hatching  clothed 
and  taking  directly  to  the  water. 

The  interesting  fossil  species  of  Palcelodus  are  Miocene  Flamingoes,  with  straight  bills, 
constituting  the  family  Paladodontidw.  Some  other  flamingo-like  geuera  are  indicated  by 
remains  of  Eocene  age. 

Family  PHCENICOPTERID^E : Flamingoes. 

Bill  unique  in  shape,  abruptly  bent  at  middle,  so  that  the  upper  surface  faces  the  ground 
in  the  act  of  feeding  and  the  bird  then  looks  backward  ; in  length  much  exceeding  head,  very 
large  and  thick,  entirely  invested  with  membrane  (without  the  distinct  terminal  horny  nail  of 
Ancitidce).  Mandible  narrower  than  maxilla  at  base,  broader  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  ridged 
near  end.  Upper  mandible  freely  movable,  fitted  into  the  other  like  a lid  of  a box,  furnished 
along  its  edges  with  a great  number  (some  150)  of  oblique  laminae;  edges  of  lower  mandible 
incurved,  similarly  furnished.  Nostrils  sub-basal,  nearer  commissure  than  eulmen,  linear,  long. 
Tibiae  bare  below  for  a great  distance,  aud  like  the  tarsi  broadly  scutellate  before  and  behind  ; 
the  latter  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  femora.  Toes  short,  the  anterior  palmate,  with 
incised  webs ; hallux  elevated,  free,  very  small,  or  absent.  Wings  aquintocubital,  moderately 
long,  ample,  with  enlarged  inner  secondaries  folding  over  and  beyond  primaries  when  closed  ; 
the  latter  11  functional,  morphologically  12.  Tail  short,  of  14  rectrices.  There  are  about 
7 species  of  Flamingoes,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  both  Hemispheres ; 3 of  America 
besides  ours,  and  3 or  4 Old  World.  They  represent  several  genera  of  late  systematists,  the 
most  marked  being  Phcenicoparrus,  typified,  by  P.  andinus,  which  is  3-toed ; Phoenioonais 
minor  is  African,  4-toed.  Our  species  falls  in  the  subgenus  Phcenicorodias  of  Gray,  which  is 
identical  with  Phoenicopterus  in  a restricted  sense. 

PHCENICOP'TERUS.  (Gr.  (froivuconTepos,  phoinikopteros,  Lat.  pliomicopterus,  a flamingo: 
i.  e.  red-wing.)  Flamingoes.  Character  as  above.  Head  bare  between  bill  and  eyes ; 
throat  bare.  Hind  toe  present.  Claws  flattened,  obtuse.  Wings  ample,  pointed;  1st  three 
primaries  subequal  and  longest ; inner  secondaries  elongated  and  tapering. 

P.  ru'ber.  (Lat.  ruber,  red.  Fig.  622.)  American  Red  Flamingo.  Adult  £ 9 : Plu- 
mage scarlet ; primaries  and  most  secondaries  black.  Legs  lake-  red.  Bill  black  on  terminal 
part,  orange  in  the  middle,  the  base  and  bare  skin  of  bead  yellow.  Stature  uearly  5 feet ; 
weight  6 or  8 lbs.  Length  about  4 feet;  extent  5 feet  or  more;  wing  16.00  iuches;  tail  6.00; 
bill  5.00;  tibia  bare  9.00 ; tarsus  13.00  ; middle  toe  and  claw  3.50.  9 like  in  color,  but 

smaller.  Young  hatch  clothed  in  white  down,  with  straight  bill ; the  latter  gradually  acquires 
its  bent  or  set.  The  first  plumage  is  grayish-white,  more  gray  aud  dusky  on  wings,  and  passes 
through  pink,  rosy,  and  carmine,  or  vermilion  tints  to  its  full  scarlet,  the  latter  being  usually 
most  intense  on  wings.  Several  years  are  required  to  perfect  the  plumage,  and  it  is  found  in 
best  order  in  winter;  the  birds  become  faded  and  dingy  in  April,  breed  in  that  state  in  May  and 
June,  and  when  in  moult  are  unable  to  fly  from  loss  of  the  remiges,  like  other  Auseriue  birds. 
Bahamas,  Florida  and  Gulf  Coast,  and  southward  ; said  to  have  been  N.  to  S.  Carolina ; now 
scarce  and  local  in  U.  S.  even  in  Florida,  where  confined  to  some  of  the  shallow  lagoons  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  difficult  of  access,  in  flocks  sometimes  numbering  hundreds  or  a 
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thousand.  Eggs  2,  3 25-3.55  X 2.10-2.25,  long,  oval,  with  thick  shell,  roughened  with  white 
flaky  substance,  bluish  when  this  is  scraped  away.  The  nest  is  made  of  inud  scraped  up  into 
the  shape  of  the  frustum  of  a cone,  about  18  or  20  inches  or  less  across  at  the  base,  of  less 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  from  a few  inches  to  more  than  a foot  high ; the  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
slight  hollow,  on  the  bare  earth,  which  cakes  and  hardens  on  drying,  keeps  its  shape  for  years, 
and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  — probably  not  by  the  same  birds  by  which  it  was  first 
erected,  but  by  some  members  of  the  colony  which  resorts  to  the  same  spot  to  breed  year  after 
year.  The  uests  are  repaired  by  the  addition  of  fresh  mud,  till  they  may  become  over  two  feet 
high.  On  such  a pedestal  as  this  the  bird  sits  with  her  long  legs  bent  double  horizontally 


Fig.  622.  — American  Flamingoes.  (From  a photograph  of  a group  mounted  by  F.  S.  Webster.) 

under  her,  the  heels  and  tail  sticking  far  out  behind,  the  loug  neck  bent  so  that  the  head  nestles 
closely,  and  the  eggs  under  the  breast  rather  than  under  the  belly.  The  food,  both  of  an  animal 
and  vegetable  kind,  is  procured  by  scooping  up  and  sifting  the  extremely  soft,  sticky  ooze  or 
slime  which  composes  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  salt-water  bays  and  salt  or  brackish  lagoons 
which  are  alike  the  feeding-grounds  and  the  nesting-places  of  these  singular  birds;  they  arc  gen- 
erally found  fat,  but  their  flesh  is  rank,  oily,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.  They  fly  well,  with  their 
long  legs  stretched  out  behind,  like  Herons,  but  the  long  neck  also  stretched  out  straight  before, 
like  Geese  or  Swans,  and  not  like  Herons,  which  latter  double  the  neck  in  upon  the  shoulders. 
The  voice  is  a hoarse  guttural  outcry  of  one  syllable,  uttered  instantly  on  alarm ; the  birds  are 
extremely  wary  and  watchful,  when  feeding  or  resting,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  of  their  haunts,  are  difficult  to  approach  within  gunshot  range.  The  flocks  at  times 
go  through  for  their  amusement  some  extraordinary  performances  known  as  the  “ dress 
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parade ; ” and  the  long  line  of  flaming  red  they  present  has  been  likened  to  the  appearance  of 
a prairie-fire  at  night  (see  Ingraham’s  excellent  article  in  World’s  Congress  Papers,  Chicago, 
189G,  pp.  59-69).  The  accompanying  illustration,  continued  from  2d-4th  editions  of  the  Key, 
is  erroneous  as  regards  the  attitude  of  a Flamingo  upon  the  nest,  unless  she  be  just  in  the  act 
of  stepping  down  off  it ; but  it  will  serve  to  accentuate  the  fable  which  came  down  to  us  from 
Dampier,  1683,  was  never  doubted  till  1844,  nor  positively  refuted  till  1884  in  the  case  of  the 
European  P.  antiquorum  (Ibis,  1884,  p.  88,  pi.  4 ; Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  679),  and  for  our 
species  only  set  entirely  right  in  1888  (Ibis,  p.  151);  but  see  also  Maynard’s  Naturalist  in 
Florida,  No.  1,  1884. 

Suborder  ANSERES : Anserine  Birds  Proper. 

(Order  Anseres  of  the  A.  0.  U.) 

Simply  equivalent  to  Lamellirostres  as  above  defined  (p.  887),  minus  the  Grallatorial  type 
(Flamingoes).  For  further  characters,  see  on,  under  head  of  the  single 

Family  ANATIDAC  : Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Mergansers. 

Bill  lamellate,  stout,  more  or  less  elevated  and  compressed  at 
base,  widened  or  flattened  at  obtuse  tip,  invested  with  soft,  tough, 
leathery  membrane,  except  at  end,  which  is  furnished  with  a hard, 
horny  “ nail,”  or  dertrum,  generally  somewhat  overhanging,  some- 
times small  and  distinct,  sometimes  large  and  fused  — that  is, 
changing  insensibly  into  the  general  covering.  (This  soft  cover- 
ing is  regarded  by  some  as  a prolonged  cere,  especially  well  marked 
in  the  genus  Cereopsis  ; but  this  is  purely  theoretical.)  The  bill 
has  a slenderer,  more  cylindric  form  only  in  Mergansers  and  certain 
related  diviug  Ducks.  Body  full,  heavy,  flattened  beneath ; neck  of  variable  length ; head 
large;  eyes  small.  No  antiae;  frontal  feathers  encroaching  on  culmeu  with  a convex  or 
pointed  outline,  and  forming  other  projections  on  sides  of  bill  and  in  interramal  space,  which 
latter  is  broad  aud  long,  the  mandibular  crura  being  united  only  at  the  end  by  a broad  short 
bridge;  no  culininal  ridge  nor  keel  of  gonys.  Nostrils  subbasal,  median,  or  subtermiual,  ele- 
vated, open,  naked,  usually  broadly  oval.  Wings  of  moderate  length,  stiff,  strong,  pointed, 
conferring  rapid,  vigorous,  whistling  flight ; a wild  Duck  at  full  speed  is  said  to  make  90  miles 
an  hour,  and  ordinarily  flies  at  the  rate  of  50  an  hour.  In  a few  cases  the  wings  are  excep- 
tionally so  reduced  that  power  of  flight  is  lost.  Functional  primaries  10,  as  usual,  with  a 
retnicle,  making  the  morphological  total  11,  whereof  the  6 inner  ones  are  borne  upon  the 
metacarpal  bones,  1 is  borne  on  3d  digital  bone,  2 on  1st  phalanx  of  2d  digit,  aud  2 on  2d 
phalanx  of  the  same  digit  (one  of  these  two  last  being  the  retnicle).  Secondaries  or  cubitals 
about  19  ; 5th  wanting,  the  wing  being  thus  aquintocubital.  The  wing  is  also  spurred  in 
certain  Geese  (as  it  is  in  the  Anhima).  Tail  of  variable  shape,  but  usually  short  aud  rounded, 
never  forked,  sometimes  cuneate,  of  12-24  feathers,  usually  14-16;  under  coverts  very  long 
and  full,  forming  a conspicuous  crissal  tuft.  Legs  short;  femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  approxi- 
mately equal  or  not  very  disproportionate  lengths ; knees  buried  in  general  integument;  tibia? 
feathered  nearly  or  quite  to  suffrago ; tarsi  reticulate  or  scutellate,  or  both ; toes  palmate, 
the  anterior  ones  normally  full-webbed,  exceptionally  semipalmate ; hinder  always  present 
and  free,  simple  or  Inflate. 

Like  the  Gallinaceous,  the  Anserine  type  is  a familiar  one,  comprising  all  kinds  of  “ water- 
fowl,”  among  which  are  the  originals  of  all  our  domestic  breeds  of  Swans,  Geese,  and  Ducks, 
that  vie  with  poultry  in  point  of  economic  consequence,  ornament  our  parks,  or  furnish  ex- 
quisite material  for  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  the  filling  of  our  pillows  and  couches.  But 
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additional  information  respecting  the  structure  of  this,  the  largest  and  most  important  family 
of  swimming  birds,  may  he  desirable.  It  is  definitely  characterized  by  many  important  points 
besides  those  external  features  just  stated.  In  palatal  structure,  Anatidce  are  desmognathous 
(fig.  78)  ; “ the  lacrymal  region  of  the  skull  is  remarkably  long  [the  lacrymal  bone  itself  is 
large].  The  basisphenoidal  rostrum  has  oval  sessile  basipterygoid  facets  [situated  very  far 
forward].  The  fiat  and  lamellar  inaxillo-palatines  unite  and  form  a bridge  across  the  palate. 
The  angle  of  the  mandible  is  produced  and  greatly  recurved”  (Huxley).  Interorbital  septum 
is  more  or  less  completely  ossified,  and  orbits  are  better  defined  than  in  many  birds,  by  well- 
developed  lacrymal  and  post-frontal  processes.  Premaxillary  large;  its  3 prongs  so  extensively 
fused  that  only  a slight  nasal  aperture  remains.  Sometimes  the  top  of  the  skull  shows  cres- 
centic depressions  for  lodgment  of  the  supraorbital  gland,  the  secretion  of  which  lubricates  the 
nasal  passages;  but  this  feature  is  never  so  marked  as  in  most  piscivorous  swimmers  (fig.  63). 
Sternum  long  and  broad,  more  or  less  transverse  posteriorly,  with  a simple  notch  or  fenestra 
on  each  side  ; sometimes  its  keel  is  curiously  hollowed  out  for  a purpose  stated  beyond.  The 
vertebrae  vary  a good  deal  in  number,  owing  to  variability  of  cervicals,  which  run  up  to  23  or 
24  in  some  Swans  (including  2 cervico-dorsals;  a Goose  has  18  + 2).  The  ribs  bear  uncinate 
processes,  as  usual  in  birds  (these  being  absent  in  somewhat  related  or  chenomorphic  Anhimi- 
dce).  Pelvis  ample,  arched,  and  extensively  ossified,  with  small  foramina,  showing  nothing 
of  the  straight,  constricted,  largely  fenestrated  figure  prevalent  among  lower  water-birds.  Oil- 
glaud  present,  tufted ; carotids  2 ; ambiens,  femorocaudal  and  its  accessory,  and  semi- 
teudinosus,  present.  Tongue  large  and  fleshy  ; its  main  bone  ( glosso-liyal ; fig.  72)  highly 
developed  ; its  sides  show  processes  corresponding  to  the  lamellae  of  the  bill.  Gullet  not  so 
ample  as  in  flesh-eating  swimmers  ; gizzard  like  that  of  a fowl  in  shape  and  great  muscularity  ; 
the  muscles  are  deep-colored,  and  well  show  the  typical  disposition  of  large  hemispherical 
lateral  masses  converging  to  central  tendons.  The  caeca  vary  with  the  genera  according  to 
food ; they  are  very  long  — 12  or  15  inches  — in  some  herbivorous  species.  The  male  genital 
armature  merits  special  notice.  “ In  some  Natatores  which  copulate  on  the  water  there  is 
provision  for  more  efficient  coitus  than  by  simple  contact  of  everted  cloacae;  and  in  the  Ana- 
tidce a long  penis  is  developed.  It  is  essentially  a sacular  production  of  a highly  vascular  part 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cloaca.  ...  In  the  passive  state  it  is  coiled  up  like  a screw  by 
the  elasticity  of  associated  ligamentous  structure.  ...  A groove  commencing  widely  at  the 
base  follows  the  spiral  turns  of  the  sac  to  its  termination  ; the  sperm  ducts  open  upon  papillae 
at  the  base  of  this  groove.  This  form  of  penis  has  a muscle  by  which  it  can  be  everted,  pro- 
truded and  raised”  (Owen).  Among  the  most  interesting  structures  of  A natidce  are  curious 
modifications  of  the  windpipe,  prevailing  almost  throughout  the  family.  In  a number  of  Swans, 
this  organ  enters  a cavity  in  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  doubles  on  itself  and  then  emerges  to  pass 
to  the  lungs,  forming  either  a horizontal  or  a vertical  coil.  In  Anseranas  the  windpipe  coils 
between  the  pectoral  muscles  and  the  skiu.  (These  vagaries  of  the  windpipe  are  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  present  family,  occurring  in  some  Cranes,  Ibises,  Agamis,  certain  Gallince,  and 
those  curious  Snipe,  the  JRoetratulince. ) In  most  Ducks,  furthermore,  and  in  Mergansers,  the 
lower  larynx  is  singularly  enlarged  and  complicated  ; several  lower  rings  of  the  trachea  being 
soldered  together  and  greatly  magnified  to  produce  a large  irregularly-shaped  capsule,  the  so- 
called  bulla  ossea  or  tracheal  tympanum.  Its  use  is  not  known  beyond  its  obvious  effect  in 
modifying  the  timbre  or  quality  of  the  voice  ; in  some  sense  it  is  a sexual  character,  since  it  is 
only  fully  developed  in  the  $ as  a rule,  though  present  in  the  9 of  Virago  castanea ; it  varies 
greatly  in  size  and  shape  in  different  species  (figs.  3,  98),  as  well  as  in  the  relative  extent  to 
which  hard  gristle  and  soft  membrane  enter  into  its  composition.  Finally,  it  should  be  added, 
the  pterylosis  of  the,  family  is  perfectly  definite,  a certain  type  of  tract-formation  prevailing 
throughout,  with  very  slight  minor  modifications,  and  always  presenting  a veutral  apterium. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  economic  importance  of  this  large  family.  It  is  true  that 
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Mergansers,  some  Sea  Ducks,  and  certain  maritime  Geese,  that  feed  chiefly  upon  animal  sub- 
stances, are  scarcely  fit  for  food ; hut  the  great  majority  of  the  Anatida:  afford  a bounteous 
supply  of  sapid  meat,  a chief  dependence,  indeed,  with  the  population  of  some  inhospitable 
regions.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  boreal  parts  of  this  continent,  whither  vast  bauds 
of  water-fowl  resort  to  breed  during  the  fleeting  arctic  summer.  Their  coming  marks  a season 
of  comparative  plenty  in  places  where  hunger  often  pinches  the  belly,  and  their  warm  downy 
covering  is  patched  into  garments  almost  cold-proof. 

The  general  traits  of  Anserine  birds  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  passing 
notice.  They  are  salacious  to  a degree  remarkable  even  in  the  hot-blooded,  passionate  class  of 
birds ; a circumstance  rendering  the  production  of  hybrids  frequent,  and  favoring  the  study  of 
this  subject.  Probably  a hundred  identified  hybrids  have  been  recorded,  some  of  them  between 
different  genera,  some  eveu  between  birds  we  are  accustomed  to  place  in  different  subfamilies ; 
and  in  these  cases  fertility  of  the  mongrel  progeny  is  the  rule.  If  we  recall  the  peculiar  actions 
of  Geese  nipping  herbage,  and  of  Ducks  “ dabbling  ” in  the  water,  and  know  that  some  species, 
as  Mergansers,  pursue  fish,  and  other  live  prey  under  water,  we  have  the  principal  modes  of 
feeding.  Nidification  is  usually  on  the  ground  ; sometimes  in  a hollow  tree  ; the  nest  is  often 
warmly  lined  with  live  feathers,  though  otherwise  rude;  the  eggs  are  smooth,  with  a peculiar 
look  and  feel,  as  if  greasy,  and  usually  of  some  plain  pale  color,  as  greenish,  drab,  or  creamy, 
less  often  quite  white;  the  clutch  varies  in  number,  commonly  ranging  6-18.  The  young  are 
clothed  with  stiffish  down,  and  swim  at  once.  Among  Ducks  and  Mergansers,  marked  sexual 
diversity  in  color  is  the  rule  ; the  reverse  is  the  case  with  Swans  and  Geese.  A noteworthy 
coloration  of  many  species,  especially  of  Ducks,  is  the  speculum  ; a brightly  colored,  generally 
iridescent,  area  on  the  secondary  quills,  sometimes  called  the  “ beauty-spot.”  Most  speeies 
are  migratory,  particularly  those  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  the  flight  is  performed  in  bands, 
that  seem  to  preserve  discipline  as  well  as  companionship ; and  with  such  regularity  that  no 
birds  are  better  entitled  to  the  claim  of  weather-prophets. 

There  are  just  about  200  well-determined  species  of  Anatidce,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  differ  a good  deal  in  minor  details,  and  represent  a number  of  peculiar  genera 
aside  from  the  ordinary  types,  though  none  are  so  aberrant  as  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the 
group.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  divisions  higher  than  generic,  because  Swans,  Geese,  Ducks, 
and  Mergansers  are  closely  united  by  intermediate  genera.  But  the  5 groups  presented  as 
subfamilies  in  the  following  pages,  and  representing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  family,  may  be 
conveniently  recognized,  and  are  readily  distinguished,  so  far  as  our  species  are  concerned. 
Eleven  subfamilies,  not  all  of  which  are  so  well  marked  as  our  five,  are  given  by  the  latest 
monographer  (Salvadori,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  23-493,  1895).  I may  here 
briefly  note  the  most  uuconformable  exotic  types,  some  of  which  stand  for  separate  families 
with  certain  writers,  to  whom  some  things  are  revealed  that  it  is  not  given  to  common  mortals 
to  know.  1.  The  New  Zealand  fossil  genus  Cnemiornis  is  anserine,  though  first  referred  to 
struthious  birds,  like  the  Moas,  in  association  with  remains  of  which  its  own  were  originally 
found ; this  type  is  of  a separate  family  Cnemiornithidce,  characterized  by  the  almost  eeari- 
uate  sternum,  the  epicnemial  process  of  the  tibia,  as  in  the  Loons,  and  other  peculiarities. 
2.  The  most  remarkable  living  member  of  the  Anatidce  is  Coreopsis  nov<e-liollandue,  a sort  of 
a Goose,  but  representing  a special  subfamily  Cereopsince.  In  this  Australian  bird  the  soft 
skin  of  the  bill  may  be  called  a true  cere,  reaching  to  the  nail  at  the  end,  with  the  nostrils  in 
its  anterior  part;  the  form  of  the  body  and  its  members  is  remarkably  stocky;  the  webs  of 
the  toes  are  incised,  and  the  bird  avoids  the  water,  living  on  dry  plains  like  a Bustard,  and 
subsisting  on  herbage.  3.  Another  notable  Australian  type  is  Anscranas  semipalmata;  like- 
wise a kind  of  Goose,  type  of  the  subfamily  Anseranatince,  characterized  by  the  slight  webbing 
of  the  anterior  toes,  the  long  hallux  on  a level  with  the  other  digits,  the  earuuculation  of  the 
bill  and  face,  the  extreme  subcutaneous  convolution  of  the  immensely  long  windpipe  (over  four 
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feet),  etc.  This  is  the  member  of  the  Anatidce  to  which  the  Horned  Screamer  ( Anhima  cor- 
nuta ) makes  its  nearest  approach,  and  indeed  their  resemblance  in  several  respects  is  evident; 
it  is  a large  black  and  white  bird,  with  the  strut  of  a Crane  rather  than  the  waddle  of  a Goose. 
4.  The  Spur-winged  Geese  of  the  African  genus  Plectropterus,  with  certain  of  their  allies,  may 
form  another  subfamily  Plectropterince.  There  are  several  species  or  subspecies  of  the  genus, 
all  having  the  wings  spurred,  the  lores  naked,  and  a curious  fleshy  knob  on  the  forehead,  best 
marked  in  P.  rueppelli  of  Abyssinia.  The  limits  of  this  subfamily  are  wholly  in  question; 
some  writers  consider  that  the  Egyptian  Goose,  Chenalopex  cegyptiaca,  and  the  similar  South 
American  C.jubatus  belong  to  it,  while  others  refer  Chenalopex  to  ordinary  Anatince,  and  bring 
under  Plectropterince  a number  of  other  genera,  among  them  Sarcidiornis,  the  $ of  which  has 
a large  fleshy  comb  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  But  in  any  event,  in  considering  these 
birds  we  are  already  come  upon  quite  ordinary  forms  of  Anatidce,  further  remarks  concerning 
which  will  be  found  under  heads  of  the  five  subfamilies  to  be  formally  presented  in  the  present 
work. 

Analysis  of  North  American  Subfamilies. 

C yon ix.?-:.  Swans.  Lores  partly  naked.  Neck  very  long.  Tarsi  reticulate.  Hallux  simple.  Sexes  alike. 

Anserine.  Geese.  Lores  feathered.  Neck  moderate.  Tarsi  reticulate.  Hallux  simple.  Bill  high  at  base.  Sexes 
alike. 

A x a ti x .?■' . River  Ducks.  Lores  feathered.  Tarsi  scutellate  in  front.  Hallux  simple.  Bill  flattened.  Sexes  unlike. 

Fulioolin.e.  Sea  Ducks.  Lores  feathered.  Tarsi  scutellate  in  front.  Hallux  lobate.  Bill  flattened.  Sexes  unlike. 

Mergings.  Mergansers.  Lores  feathered.  Tarsi  scutellate  in  front.  Hallux  lobate.  Bill  cylindric.  Sexes  unlike. 


Subfamily  CYCNIN/E:  Swans. 

A strip  of  bare  skin  between  eye  and  bill ; tarsi  reticulate,  shorter  than  middle  toe  and 
claw  ; hind  toe  simple,  or  with  very  slight  lobe.  Neck  of  extreme  length  and  flexibility,  ex- 
ceeding the  trunk,  with  22-24  vertebra) ; the  movements  and  attitudes  of  Swans  on  the  water 
are  elegant  and  graceful,  especially  in  those  species 
which  bend  the  neck  in  a regular  sigmoid  curve. 

The  bill  equals  or  exceeds  head  in  length ; it  is  high 
and  compressed  at  base  (where  sometimes  tubercu- 
late),  flatter  and  widened  at  end,  on  the  whole  more 
duck-like  than  goose-like ; the  nostrils  are  median. 

Lores  naked  in  adults,  feathered  in  young.  Some 
of  the  inner  remiges  are  usually  enlarged,  and  when 
elevated  in  a peculiar  position  of  the  wing  act  as 
sails  to  help  the  course  of  the  bird  over  the  water. 

The  legs  are  placed  rather  far  back,  so  that  the  gait 
is  awkward  and  constrained  on  land,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  stately  grace  with  which  these  birds 
swim  ; they  waddle  worse  than  Geese,  quite  as  badly 
as  any  Ducks,  and  “ a Swan  on  a turnpike  ” is  pro- 
verbially ill  at  ease.  Tail  short,  of  20  to  24  feath-  Dlxon-) 

ers.  The  sexes  are  alike  throughout  the  group.  Although  the  voice  of  most  species  is  sono- 
rous at  times,  an  habitual  reticence  of  Swans,  especially  of  the  mute  Swan,  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  noisy  gabbling  of  Geese  and  Ducks  ; it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  their  fancied 
musical  ability,  either  in  health  or  at  the  approach  of  death,  is  feigned  by  poets  but  not  con- 
firmed by  examination  of  their  vocal  apparatus.  The  trachea  is  in  several  species  convoluted 
as  already  described,  but  there  are  no  syringeal  muscles  nor  other  apparatus  for  modulating  the 
voice  musically.  There  are  8 or  10  species,  of  various  countries,  among  them  the  celebrated 
Black  Swan  of  Australia,  Chenopsis  atrata,  with  peculiarly  crisp,  curly,  inner  wing-feathers, 
and  the  Black-necked  Swan  of  South  America,  Sthenelides  melanocorypha  ( Cygnus  nigricollis 


Fig.  624. — Mute  Swan,  Cygnus  olor.  (From 
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of  authors),  which  is  white  except  as  said,  and  lias  the  bill  knobbed.  Coscoroba  coscoroba, 
Candida,  or  anato'ides  of  the  same  country,  a white  species  with  black-tipped  wings  and  feath- 
ered lores,  often  referred  here,  is  perhaps  better  placed  among  Anatina.  In  none  of  these 
three  named  does  the  trachea  enter  the  breast-bone.  Palceocygnus  falconeri  is  a la  rye  fossil 
species  from  Malta.  Our  two  native  species,  like  our  straggler  from  Europe,  belong  to  the 
restricted  genus  Olor,  distinguished  from  Cygnus  proper  by  having  sternal  convolutions  of  the 
trachea,  but  no  tubercle  at  base  of  bill  (seen  in  fig.  624). 

CYG'NUS.  (Gr.  kvkvos,  kuknos,  Lat.  cycnns  or  cygnus,  a swan.)  White  Swans.  Neck  of 
extreme  length.  Trachea  entering  sternum  (except  in  one  species).  Bill  tuberculate  (in 
Cygnus  proper)  or  uot  (iu  Olor),  the  skinny  covering  in  adults  reaching  eyes;  not  shorter  than 
head,  very  high  at  base,  where  deeper  than  wide,  broader  and  flattening  toward  the  rounded 
end  ; culminal  ridge  at  base  about  horizontal,  very  broad  and  flat  or  even  excavated ; sides  of 


Fig.  625.  — Trumpeter  Swan.  (From  “ Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 

bill  there  nearly  vertical.  Nostrils  near  middle  of  bill,  high  up.  Legs  behind  centre  of  equi- 
librium when  the  body  is  horizontal.  Tibife  bare  below.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and 
claw,  entirely  reticulate;  toes  long,  with  full  webs,  the  anterior  reticulate  on  top  for  a distance, 
then  scutellate.  Hallux  small,  elevate,  with  slight  lobe.  Wings  very  long  and  ample.  Tail 
short,  rounded  (in  Olor)  or  wedged  (in  Cygnus  proper),  of  20  or  24  feathers.  Size  large: 
adults  entirely  white,  with  black  bill  and  feet,  former  usually  in  part  yellow ; young  rusty  on 
head;  younger  gray  or  ashy.  Sexes  alike.  Our  species  4-5  feet  long.  They  all  belong  to 
Olor,  having  a convoluted  trachea,  non -tuberculate  bill,  rounded  tail,  the  young  with  down  on 
sides  of  bill  forming  distinct  antia?  ; and  inner  webs  of  outer  3 primaries,  with  outer  webs  of 
2d,  3d,  and  4th,  siuuated.  The  type  of  Cygnus  proper  of  authors  (after  Bechstein,  1803)  is 
the  Tame  or  Mute  Swan  of  Europe,  whose  £ is  a Cob,  9 a Pen:  it  is  variously  called 
C.  mansuetus,  C.  gibbus,  C.  olor,  C.  mutus,  C sibilus,  and  by  other  names ; this  is  the  Swan 
with  a red  bill  and  black  knob  (the  “ berry  ”).  The  unfortunate  way  in  which  the  generic 
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term  Olor  is  used  for  a division  which  does  not  contain  the  species  C.  olor  is  confusing,  and 
would  be  obviated  if  we  took  from  Bartram,  1791,  the  generic  name  Cygnus , with  our  com- 
mon Swan  as  its  type. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Tail  of  24  feathers  (normally).  Bill  always  entirely  black,  rather  longer  than  head,  with  nostrils  situated  fairly  in 
its  basal  half buccinator 

Tail  of  20  feathers  (normally).  Bill  usually  with  a small  yellow  spot  not  reaching  nostrils,  scarcely  or  not  longer 
than  head,  nostrils  at  the  middle colum  bianus 

Tail  of  20  feathers  (normally).  Bill  with  a great  yellow  space  extending  beyond  nostrils,  scarcely  or  not  longer  than 
head,  nostrils  at  the  middle cygnus 

C.  buccina'tor.  (Lat.  buccinator , a trumpeter;  buccina,  a trumpet;  bucca,  the  cheek. 
Fig.  625.)  Trumpeter  Swan.  Adult  $ 9 : Plumage  white,  with  or  without  wash  of  rusty 
on  head.  Bill  and  feet  entirely  black  ; iris  brown.  Bill  more  developed  in  the  terminal  por- 
tion than  that  of  columbianus,  throwing  nostrils  fairly  within  basal  half,  and  making  distance 
from  anterior  angle  of  eye  to  hind  edge  of  nostril  not  greater  than  distance  thence  to  end  of 
bill.  Tail-feathers  normally  24.  Largest:  Length  5 feet  or  more  when  full  grown  ; extent 
8 feet  or  more;  wing  about  2 feet  or  rather  more;  tail  8-9  inches.  Bill  about  4.50  inches 
along  eulmen,  from  eye  to  tip  nearly  6.00 ; tarsus  4.50-5.00 ; middle  toe  and  claw  5.50-6.50. 
Young  smaller;  bill  and  feet  not  perfectly  black;  plumage  grayish,  the  head  and  upper  neck 
rusty-brown.  Eggs  2-7,  white  or  whitish,  about  4.50  X 3.00.  The  trachea  is  more  convo- 
luted in  the  steruum 
than  that  of  columbi- 
anus, having  a vertical 
bend  besides  the  hori- 
zontal one ; and  the 
bone  which  contains 
the  convolutions  is 
correspondingly  more 
bulbous.  This  mag- 
nificent Swan  chiefly 
inhabits  interior  North 
America  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  west- 
ward; N.  to  the  Fur 
countries  ; Great 
Lakes;  Hudson’s  Bay; 

Ontario;  casual  on 
Atlantic  coast.  Breeds 
N.  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Dakotas;  winters 

from  W ashington  to  Arizona,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  southern  California.  It  was  discovered  in  1805-6 
on  the  Columbia  River  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  described  it  as  distinct  from  the  common  Swan 
(orig.  ed.  1814  ; see  my  ed.  of  1893,  p.  885) ; but  it  was  not  technically  named  till  1831 : C.  buc- 
cinator Rich.  ; Olor  buccinator  Wage.  1832  ; A.  O.  U.  Lists,  No.  181. 

C.  coluinbia'nus.  (Of  the  Columbia  River.  Fig.  626.)  Common  American  Swan. 
Whistling  Swan.  Adult  $ 9=  Plumage  as  before.  Bill  with  a yellow  spot  or  blotch  in 
front  of  eye,  usually  small,  sometimes  wanting;  feet  black;  iris  brown.  Bill  less  lengthened 
and  expanded  terminally  than  in  buccinator;  nostrils  placed  across  its  middle ; distance  from 
anterior  angle  of  eye  to  hind  edge  of  nostril  more  than  thence  to  end  of  bill.  Tail-feathers 
normally  20.  Length  under  5 feet  (about  4£);  extent  6 or  7 feet;  wing  under  2 feet  (about 
21.00-22.00  inches);  tail  7.00-8.00;  bill  about  4.00  along  eulmen;  from  eye  to  tip  of  bill 


Flo.  G2G.  — Whistling  Swan.  ( From  Lewis. ) 
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under  5.00;  tarsus  4.00-4-35;  middle  toe  and  claw  5.50-6  00.  9 smaller  than  <J.  Young 

smaller  than  adults ; plumage  ashy-gray,  with  reddish-brown  wash  on  head  and  upper  neck ; 
bill  in  part  flesh -colored,  the  lores  plumulose ; feet  yellowish  flesh-color.  The  yellow  spot  on 
the  bill,  when  present,  instantly  distinguishes  this  species  from  the  foregoing;  in  its  absence, 
distinctive  characters  are  the  lesser  size,  shorter  and  differently  shaped  bill  with  nostrils  in 
different  relative  position,  fewer  tail-feathers,  and  lack  of  the  extra  vertical  fold  of  the  windpipe 
in  the  breast-bone.  North  America  at  large,  U.  S.  in  winter  and  during  migration;  the  usual 
species  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  more  numerous  on  either  coast,  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  than 
in  interior  U.  S.  ; rare  or  casual  in  New  England  and  eastward;  Kamtschatka;  accidental  in 
Europe.  Breeds  in  the  high  North.  Eggs  2-7,  4.00  X 2.25-4.50  X 2.50,  rough,  dull  white, 
with  more  or  less  brownish  discoloration.  (?  C.  ferns  Bartr.  1791  (nec  auct.).  Whistling 
Swan  Lewis  and  Clark,  whence  Anas  columbianus  Ord.  1815.  C.  musicus  Bp.  1826. 
C.  americanus  Sharpl.  1830.  C.  columbianus  Coues,  1876.  Olor  columbianus  A.  0.  U. 
Lists,  No.  180.) 

C.  cyg'nus.  European  Wild  or  Whistling  Swan.  Whooping  Swan.  Whooper. 
Hooper.  Elk.  Similar  to  columbianus,  and  having  same  shape  of  bill,  but  instead  of  a 
small  yellow  spot  behind  nostrils  there  is  a great  yellow  blotch,  occupying  one  half  or  more  of 
hill  and  extending  beyond  nostrils.  Only  North  American  as  occurring  casually  in  Greenland: 
Reinh.  Ibis,  1861,  p.  13  of  the  reprint;  Freke,  Zool.  v,  Sept.  1881,  p.  372.  ( Anas  cygnus 

Linn.  1758.  C.  ferns  Briss.  1760,  and  of  authors.  C.  musicus  Bechst.  1809,  and  of  most 
authors,  as  of  2d-4t,h  eds.  of  the  Key.  C.  cygnus  Less.  1828.  Olor  musicus  Wagl.  1832. 
Olor  cygnus  Gray,  1855;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  No.  [179].) 

Obs.  — Bewick’s  Swan,  C.  bewicki , is  a European  species,  incorrectly  attributed  to  North  America  in  Sw.  and 
Rich.  Fn.  Bor. -Am.  ii,  1831,  p.  465;  Nutt.  Man.  ii,  1834,  p.  372.  This  old  record,  which  simply  means  C.  columbianus, 
was  revived  by  Ridow.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iii,  1880,  p.  222,  who  gives  the  bird  as  Olor  minor  there  and  in  his  Cat.  ibid, 
p.  202,  No.  [587]  : see  Newton,  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  Greeul.  1875,  p.  113 ; Freke,  Zobl.  Sept.  1881,  p.  36G ; Coues,  Check-List, 
2d  ed.  1882,  p.  Ill,  No.  G91,  and  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  G83. 


Subfamily  ANSERIN/E  : Geese. 


Lores  completely  feathered;  tarsi  entirely  reticulate;  hind  toe  simple.  Neck  in  length 
between  that  of  Swans  and  of  Ducks ; cervical  vertebrae  proper  about  16,  with  2 cervico- 

dorsals.  Body  elevated  and  not  so  much  flat- 
tened as  in  Ducks ; legs  relatively  longer ; tar- 
sus generally  exceeding,  or  at  least  not  shorter 
than,  middle  toe;  hill  generally  rather  short, 
high  and  compressed  at  base,  rapidly  tapering 
to  tip,  which  is  less  widened  and  flattened  than 
is  usual  among  Ducks,  and  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  broad  nail.  No  tracheal  tym- 
panum in  typical  Anserbuc  (though  present 
in  many  forms  which  are  commonly  included 
in  this  subfamily).  The  species  as  a rule  are 
l more  terrestrial,  and  walk  better,  than  Ducks ; 

they  are  generally  herbivorous,  although  sev- 
eral maritime  species  (Philactc,  and  an  allied 
South  American  group)  are  animal-feeders,  and  their  flesh  is  rank.  Both  sexes  attend  to  the 
young.  A notable  trait,  shared  by  Swans,  is  their  mode  of  resenting  intrusion  or  aggression 
by  hissing  with  outstretched  neck,  and  striking  with  the  wings.  With  some  exceptions  the 
plumage  is  not  so  bright  and  variegated  as  that  of  Ducks,  and  the  speculum  is  wanting ; there 
is  only  an  annual  moult,  and  no  great  seasonal  change  of  plumage ; the  sexes  are  generally 
alike  (unlike  in  some  species  of  Chlocphaga,  etc..).  Most  true  Geese  fall  in  or  near  our  genera 


Fio.  G27.  — Common  (a)  and  Black  (b)  Brant. 
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Chen , Anser,  and  Branta,  and  are  modelled  in  the  likeness  of  the  domestic  breeds.  Notable 
exotic  forms,  which  used  to  be  referred  to  this  subfamily  but  are  now  kept  apart,  are:  the 
Australian  Anseranas  semipalmata  and  Cereopsis  novce-hollandice,  and  the  African  species  of 
Pledropterus  (for  all  of  which  see  p.  892).  The  Asiatic  Cygnopsis  cygno'ides,  frequently  domes- 
ticated, is  a true  Goose  with  a Swan-like  aspect.  The  Egyptian  Goose,  Chenalopex  cegyptiaca , 
and  its  South  American  ally,  C.  jubatus,  are  Duck-like  Geese  related  in  some  particulars  to  the 
Spur-winged  Geese;  their  true  position  is  in  question.  The  Geese  are  directly  connected  with 
Ducks  through  the  rather  large  Sheldrake  group,  the  species  of  which  resemble  Geese  in  some 
external  features,  but  are  more  essentially  like  Ducks.  Characteristic  examples  of  this  group 
are  the  European  Tadorna  cornuta  and  Casarca  casarca.  There  are  several  other  Duck-like 
Geese,  as  the  African  Cyanoehen  cyanopterus,  the  Australian  Chenonetta  jubata,  and  about 
6 species  of  Chloephaga,  all  South  American,  like  C.  melanoptera;  these  are  sometimes  grouped 
as  a subfamily  apart.  Our  long-legged  arboricole  genus  Dendrocygna  belongs  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  while  the  domesticated  Musk  Duck,  Cairina  moschata,  is  not  far  removed. 
Through  such  forms  as  these  we  are  brought  directly  among  the  Ducks  proper.  Some  notable 
exotic  Geese  of  very  small  size,  not  larger  than  Teal,  are  the  Goslets  composing  the  genus  Net- 
top  us,  with  4 species  — N.  aurita  of  Africa,  N.  coromandelianus  and  N.  pulchellus  of  Asia,  etc., 
and  N.  albipennis  of  Australia.  Among  typical  exotic  Geese,  hardly  separable  generieally 
from  Branta  or  Anser,  may  be  named  Nesochen  sandvicensis  of  the  islands  whence  its  generic 
and  specific  designations  are  both  derived ; Rujibrenta  ruficollis,  the  Red-breasted  Goose  of  Asia; 
and  Eulabeia  indica,  the  Indian  Bar-headed  Goose.  The  character  of  the  subfamily  would 
appear  to  much  better  advantage  if  it  were  restricted  to  such  genera  as  the  three  last  named  in 
connection  with  Anser,  Chen , Branta,  Philacte,  and  Cygnoides,  as  is  done  by  Salvadori. 

Analysis  of  Genera. 


Bill  pink ; feet  yellow ; under  parts  extensively  black.  Bill  tapering,  not  longer  than  head.  Lamellfe  moderately 

exposed Anser 

Bin  and  feet  pink  Plumage  white,  or  much  varied.  Bill  tapering,  not  longer  than  head.  Lamellae  completely 

exposed Chen 

Bill  and  feet  black ; head  and  neck  black,  with  white  spaces.  Bill  tapering,  shorter  than  head.  Lamellfe  hidden 

Branta 

Bill  and  feet  light ; plumage  bluish,  with  black  crescents.  Bill  tapering,  not  longer  than  head.  Lamella;  partly 

exposed Philacte 

Bill  and  feet  various ; plumage  much  variegated.  Bill  scarcely  tapering,  longer  than  head  ....  Dendrocygna 
Obs.  — These  characters  only  indicate  the  North  American  species. 


AN'SER.  (Lat.  anser,  a goose.)  Gray  Geese.  Land  Geese.  Bill  shorter  or  not  longer 
than  head,  very  stout,  tapering  to  obtuse  tip,  at  base  rather  higher  than  broad.  Lateral  lamellae 
somewhat  exposed  by  bevelling  of  tomia.  Nostrils  in  basal  half  of  bill,  their  anterior  edge  only 
reaching  its  middle.  Tibiae  naked  below.  Tarsus  rather  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw, 
entirely  reticulate.  Anterior  toes  full-webbed,  on  top  reticulate  at  base,  then  seutellate.  Hind 
toe  moderate,  reaching  the  ground.  Tail  of  16  -f-  feathers.  Color  not  white,  nor  with  black 
head,  neck,  bill,  or  feet.  This  genus  contains  the  most  typical  Geese,  among  them  being  the 
wild  original  of  the  domestic  Goose,  A.  anser,  ferns,  or  einereus,  commonly  called  the  Gray 
Lag  Goose;  the  Bean  Goose,  A.  fabalis  or  segetum,  now  to  be  introduced  to  our  Fauna  on 
good  evidence;  the  Greater  Bean  Goose,  A.  grandis;  the  Pink-footed  Goose,  A.  brachy- 
rhynchus;  and  A.  erythropus , which  latter  is  closely  related  to  our  White-fronted  Goose,  but 
is  not  much  larger  than  a Mallard. 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 


Nail  of  bill  black  or  dusky.  Face  not  white.  (Straggler  from  Europe) fabalis 

Nail  of  bill  white  or  pink.  Face  of  adult  white. 

Smaller  : length  about  27.00-28.00  ; culmen  1.50-1.75.  (Straggler  from  Europe)  albifrons 

Larger:  length  about  28.00-30.00 ; culmen  1.75-2.00  or  more.  (N.  Am.) a.  gambeli 

67 
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A.  faba'lis.  (Lat.  fabalis,  relating  to  beans ; faba,  a bean.)  European  Bean  Goose.  Bill 
long,  black  and  orange,  the  nail  black  or  dusky;  feet  orange;  claws  black.  Head  and  neck 
grayish -brown ; back  darker  grayish-brown,  the  feathers  margined  with  grayish-white;  rump 
blackish;  upper  tail-coverts  white;  wings  brown,  more  gray  on  the  coverts,  these  and  the 
secondaries  edged  with  white.  Below  from  the  breast  plain  brownish-gray,  fading  to  white  on 
the  vent  and  crissum.  Sexes  alike,  and  young  little  different.  Large:  length  .‘10-0(1  or  more; 
wing  18.00-10.00;  tail  0.50;  tarsus  about  0.00;  bill  along  culmeu  2.25  or  more.  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ; only  North  American  as  casually  occurring  in  Greenland,  and  only  re- 
cently established  as  such,  though  long  ago  given  hypothetically  as  a bird  of  this  country; 
e.  g.  Bean  Goose,  A.  segetum  Nutt.  Man.  ii,  1834,  p.  348  ; Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  116.  A user 
fabalis  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvii,  1805,  p.  09 ; A.  0.  U.  List,  Eighth  Suppl.  in  Auk, 
Jan.  1807,  p.  118,  No.  [171.1].  See  Auk,  July,  1896,-  p.  244. 

A.  al'bifrons.  (Lat.  albus,  white;  /rows,  forehead.)  European  White-fronted  Goose. 
Exactly  like  the  next  to  be  described  ( gambeli ),  but  latter  rather  larger,  with  especially  larger 
bill,  as  given  iu  the  above  analysis.  The  iutergradatiou  is  complete,  but  average  dimensions 
constantly  differ.  Length  perhaps  never  30.00;  wing  not  over  16.00;  tarsus  under  3.00;  bill 
under  2.00,  usually  under  1.75,  along  cultnen,  and  depth  of  its  upper  mandible  at  base  under 
1.00.  Only  North  American  as  occurring  in  Greenland. 

A.  a.  gam'beli.  (To  Win.  Gambol. ) American  White-fronted  Goose.  Laughing 
Goose.  Yellow-legged  Goose.  Harlequin  Brant.  Gray  Brant.  Pied  Brant. 
Prairie  Brant.  Speckled  Brant.  Speckle-belly.  Tail  normally  16-feathered.  Bill 
smooth  ; the  lainium  moderately  exposed.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  pink  (very  pale  lake  or  carmine), 
the  nails  white,  a small  space  on  cultnen,  a space  on  lower  mandible,  and  edges  of  nostrils, 
chrome-yellow.  Feet  chrome-yellow,  webs  rather  paler.  Eyes  dark  brown.  Claws  white. 
A white  band  along  base  of  upper  mandible,  bordered  behind  by  blackish.  Upper  tail-coverts 
white.  Under  parts  whitish  ; breast  and  belly  more  or  less  extensively  patched  or  blotched 
with  black,  in  high  plumage  mostly  black ; sides  of  rump,  and  the  crissum,  white.  Head  and 
neck  dark  grayish-brown,  paler  on  lower  neck  in  front,  where  passing  into  the  whitish  black- 
blotched  breast,  darker  on  the  front,  where  sharply  contrasted  with  the  white  face.  Back  dark 
ashy-gray,  the  feathers  anteriorly  tipped  with  brown,  farther  back  with  pale  gray.  Seconda- 
ries and  ends  of  primaries  dusky,  more  ashy  toward  base;  primary  coverts  and  outer  webs  of 
primaries  ashy;  greater  coverts  and  secondaries  bordered  with  whitish  ; primaries  and  coverts 
edged  and  tipped  with  white;  shafts  of  quills  white.  Young  (A.  frontalis  Bd.):  Darker, 
browner ; the  gray  aud  ashy  colors  rather  brown ; base  of  tail  not  pure  white ; no  white  on 
face,  which  is  darker  than  rest  of  head  ; no  black  on  under  parts ; bill  obscured,  the  nail  brown 
or  blackish;  feet  pale.  Length  27.00-30.00 ; extent  about  60.00 ; wing  16.00-17.00;  tail  5.50; 
tarsus  2.75-3.10;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  more;  bill  up  to  2.00  nr  more  along  euhnen,  with 
depth  of  upper  mandible  at  base  averaging  1.00.  9 averaging  rather  less  than  $ . North 

America  at  large,  breeding  in  the  far  North,  even  to  the  Arctic  coast,  wintering  in  the  U.  S., 
in  greater  numbers  on  the  Pacific  side  than  in  the  interior  or  along  the  Atlantic  (where  rare), 
and  extending  at  that  season  into  Mexico,  Lower  California,  and  Cuba : also  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  Bering  Sea,  and  S.  to  Japan.  Eggs  6-7,  2.00-3.30  X about  2.10,  elliptical,  smooth,  dull 
yellowish  with  an  olive  shade,  in  places  discolored  with  a darker  tint. 

CHEN.  (Gr.  xvvy  clien,  a goose.)  Snow  Geese.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  very  stout 
and  high  at  base,  where  higher  than  broad,  the  under  mandible  very  deep;  tomial  edges 
much  bevelled  off,  and  receding  from  each  other,  leaving  an  elliptical  space,  in  which  the  large 
prominent  teeth  are  fully  exposed.  Nostrils  in  basal  half  of  bill.  Feet  as  in  A user,  but  tarsus 
if  anything  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Color  of  adults  white,  at  least  on  head,  usually 
all  white  except  black-tipped  wings;  bill  and  feet  reddish.  (Grammatical  gender  of  the  name 
common,  masculine  preferred.) 
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Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 


Not  white  in  main  body-color.  Nearly  the  size  of  the  next ecerulescens 

Pure  white,  with  black  wing-tips ; head  rusty  or  not. 

Large  : length  30.00 ; wing  17.00  or  more.  Bill  smooth hyperboreus  nivalis 

Small:  length  about  25.00 ; wing  16.00  or  less.  Bill  smooth hyperboreus 


Very  small : length  under  24.00  ; wing  15.00  or  less.  Bill  studded  with  papillae.  ( Exanthemops .)  . . rossi 


( Subgenus  Chen.) 

C.  coerules'cens.  (Lat.  ecerulescens,  bluish.  Pig.  628.)  Blue  Snow  Goose.  Blue 
Goose.  Blue-winged  Goose.  Blue  Wavey.  Blue  Brant.  White-headed  Goose. 
Bald-headed  Brant.  W hite-headed  Bald  Brant.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  and  feet  flesh- 
pink,  former  with  the  recess  between  the  mandibles  black,  the  nails  whitish;  iris  dark  brown; 


Fio.  628.  — Blue  Goose.  (From  “Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 

claws  dusky.  Head  and  neck  above  white  ; neck  below,  passing  on  to  back  and  breast,  dusky- 
gray,  then  fading  into  whitish  on  uuder  parts,  changing  on  wings  into  fine  bluish-gray,  or  sil- 
very-ash  ; rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  whitish  ; quills  and  tail-feathers  dusky,  edged  with 
whitish  ; primaries  black.  Young  similar,  but  head  mostly  dark  grayish-brown  ; bill  and  feet 
dusky.  Nearly  the  size  of  the  larger  Snow  Goose,  and  resembling  the  young  of  that  species. 
Length  25.00-28.00  ; wing  16.00;  bill  2.25;  tarsus  3.00.  North  America,  chiefly  in  the  inte- 
rior from  its  breeding  grounds  about  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  occasionally  on 
the  Atlantic  coast;  Bahamas;  Cuba;  Lake  Umbagog,  Maine;  not  very  common,  but  well 
known  enough  to  have  acquired  a gunner’s  synonymy  (see  above).  This  is  a perfectly  good 
species,  which  I have  retained  throughout  my  editions  of  the  Key  without  question,  though 
it  was  banished  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Hypothetical  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  p.  351,  No.  8.  The  taboo 
was  afterward  taken  off,  and  the  species  restored  to  full  communion  in  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed. 
1895,  No.  169.1. 


Fig.  629.  — Ross’s  Snow  Goose.  (From  “ Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


Bill  carmine-red  or  pale  purplish  with  a salmon  tinge,  the  nails  white,  the  “grinning”  recess 
between  the  mandibles  black.  Eyes  dark  brown.  Feet  dull  lake-red  ; claws  blackish.  Plu- 
mage pure  white,  the  head  usually  found  washed  or  stained  with  rusty-brown,  like  a Swan’s ; 
ends  of  primaries  black,  their  bases  gray,  like  their  coverts  and  spurious  quills  of  thumb. 
Young : Resembling  C.  caenilescens,  but  head  not  white  while  other  parts  are  colored ; tail  and 
its  coverts  white ; head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  generally  light  gray,  with  darker  shaft-streaks 
and  lighter  edgings  of  the  feathers,  especially  noticeable  on  the  wing-coverts  and  inner  secon- 
daries; most  under  parts  whitish,  unmarked;  bill  and  feet  dark.  Large  : Length  27.00-31.00 
or  more ; extent  57.00-62.00 ; wing  17.00  or  more ; tail  6.50  ; bill  2.35-2.65  ; tarsus  3.00-3.50 ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Weight  5 or  6 lbs.  The  dimensions  grade  down  to  those  of 
the  preceding ; both  vary  much,  and  are  specifically  inseparable ; but  their  extremes  are  far  apart. 
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C.  hyperbo'reus.  (Lat.  hyperboreus,  beyond  the  north  wind.)  Lessee  Snow  Goose. 
Little  Wavey.  Form  and  coloration  precisely  as  in  the  next  to  be  described  (h.  nivalin) ; 
average  size  less,  but  grading  up  to  that  of  the  next.  Length  about  25.00  ; wing  14.50-17.00; 
tail  5.50;  tarsus  2.75-3.25;  bill  2.00-2.12.  Chiefly  western  North  America,  but  E.  commonly 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  less  regularly  to  New  England  (Auk,  Apr.  1897,  p.  207)  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coast;  breeds  in  N.  W.  British  America  and  Alaska;  U.  S.  in  winter  and  migra- 
tion; Japan;  accidental  in  Ireland.  (Co.  Wexford,  Nov.  1871;  Saunders,  P.  Z.  S.  1872, 
p.  519  ; Co.  Mayo,  Oct.  1877;  sec  Ilarting,  Zool.  1878,  p.  419.)  Eggs  about  3.00  X 2.00, 
yellowish-white.  Anser  hyperboreus  Pall.  1769  ; Chen  hyperborea  Boie,  1822 ; A.  O.  U. 
No.  169.  Anser  albatus  Cass.  1856;  Chen  albatus  Elliot,  1867 ; C.  hyperboreus  albatus  of 
2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key. 

C.  h.  niva'lis.  (Lat.  nivalis,  like  snow,  snowy,  relating  to  nivis,  snow.)  Greater  Snow 
Goose.  Red  Goose.  White  Brant.  Yellow  Wavey.  Common  Wavey.  Adult  $ 9: 
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and  there  is  generally  a difference  which  enables  us  to  refer  specimens  to  one  or  the  other. 
North  America;  breeds  in  high  latitudes,  migrating  and  wintering  in  the  U.  S. ; S.  to  Cuba; 
chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  these  large  white  Brant  are 
confined  to  “eastern”  North  America.  Casual  in  Europe.  (C.  hyperboreus  of  most  authors, 
as  of  former  editions  of  the  Key.) 


( Subgenus  Exanthemops.) 

C.  (E.)  ros'si.  (To  Bernard  II.  Ross,  Chief  Factor  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  Fig.  629.)  Ross’ 
Goose.  Horned  Wavey.  Least  Snow  Goose.  Coloration  as  in  the  foregoing.  Bill 
small,  outline  of  feathers  on  side  of  upper  mandible  nearly  straight  instead  of  strongly  con- 
vex, studded  at  base  with  numerous  papillae,  and  much  less  exposure  of  teeth  in  a blackish 
recess  than  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Very  small  — no  larger  than  a Mallard.  Length 
about  21.00;  wing  14.50;  tail  5.00;  bill  1.50;  tarsus  2.50.  Arctic  America,  in  the  interior; 
western  U.  S.  in  winter,  S.  to  southern  California ; not  yet  known  E.  of  the  Mississippi  in 
the  U.  S.  A curious  little  white  Goose,  so  different  from  other  species  of  Chen  as  to  have  been 
made  type  of  a genus  Exanthemops.  It  was  discovered  by  Samuel  Hearne  about  1769-72, 
and  first  described  in  his  “Journey,”  original  edition,  1795,  p.  442,  but  not  technically  named 
till  1861.  The  A.  O.  U.  declined  to  recognize  this  subgeuus  till  1899  (A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List, 
Auk,  Jan.  p.  104). 

PHILAC'TE.  (Gr.  cf)'i\os , pliilos,  loving;  atop,  akte,  the  seashore.)  Painted  Geese. 
Superficial  aspect  of  Chen.  Skull  with  superorbital  depressions  (wanting  in  other  North  Amer- 
ican Geese).  Teeth  of  bill  only  exposed  posteriorly;  nail  prominent;  the  nostrils  in  lower 
fore  part  of  their  fossae  : bill  moderately  robust.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Plumage  variegated,  but  no  metallic  tints ; bill  and  feet  light-colored.  Webbing  of  toes  in- 
cised. Sexes  alike.  Arctic  and  maritime. 

P.  cana'gica.  (Of  the  island  of  Kanaga  or  Kyktak.  Fig.  630.)  Painted  Goose.  Em- 
peror Goose  Adult  $ 9 : Wavy  bluish-gray,  with  lavender  or  lilac  tinting,  and  black  and 
white  crescentic  marks 
more  sharply  defined 
on  the  upper  than  on 
the  under  parts  ; head, 
nape,  and  tail  white, 
former  often  washed 
with  amber  - yellow, 
base  of  the  latter  dark 
ashy ; throat  black- 
ish, plain  or  white- 
speckled  ; primaries 
and  their  coverts  plain 
slate-gray ; secondaries 
and  their  coverts  dusky 
slate-color,  with  white 
edgings.  Eye  hazel- 
brown  ; feet  orange- 
yellow  ; bill  livid  flesh- 
color,  with  whitish, 
dark-edged  nail,  livid 

, i . , t Fig.  C30.  — Emperor  Goose.  (From  Dali.) 

bluish  nasal  mem- 
brane; lower  mandible  darker,  with  a pair  of  white  spots  on  the  rami.  ^ oung  : Similar , bill 
and  feet  obscured  with  dusky;  the  black  and  white  crescents  less  distinct;  head  and  neck 
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dusky,  more  or  less  speckled  with  white.  Length  25.00-28.00 ; extent  48.00-50.00;  wing 
15.00-17.00;  tail  5.00-6.00;  bill  1.50;  tarsus  3.00.  Northwest  coast ; abundant  at  mouth  of 
Yukon  ; wintering  chiefly  in  southern  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  sometimes  reaching 
California;  breeding  N.  to  Bering  Strait  at  least;  also  on  the  Siberian  side.  A remarkable 
species,  unlike  any  other  Goose  of  our  country;  strictly  maritime.  Its  flesh  is  rank,  scarcely  lit 
for  food.  Eggs  5-8,  3.00-3.25  X 2.00-2.25,  white,  generally  with  stains,  giving  a pale  dirtv- 
brown  color,  laid  in  June.  Best  biography  in  Nelson’s  Alaska,  1887,  p.  89,  colored  pi.  4. 
BRAN'TA.  (Corrupted,  as  by  SCOPOLI,  1769,  from  Gr.  ftpev8ot  or  /SpiVtfor,  brenthos  or  brin- 
thos,  Aristotelian  name  of  an  unknown  bird ; name  corrected  Brentlias  by  Sunil  Tent-  1 '•73, 
p.  145.  This  is  the  genus  Bernicla  Stepii.  1824,  ex  Briss.  1760,  as  Latinized  by  Gesnek, 
1555,  from  English  barnade ■ The  name  “ barnacle”  commemorates  the  fable  that  these  birds 
sprouted  from  the  little  cirripeds  called  barnacles.  “ Brent  ” or  “ brant”  is  of  uncertain  ety- 
mological relation  to  Brenthus,  and  commonly  supposed  to  mean  simply  “ burnt  ” goose,  from 
the  dark  color,  as  if  branded  or  charred.)  Barnacle  Geese.  Brant  Geese.  Black 
Geese.  Brant.  Bill  short,  small,  the  nail  prominent  from  depression  of  culinen  behind  it ; 
nostrils  at  its  middle.  Laminae  of  bill  not  exposed  except  just  at  base,  the  commissure  being 
straight  and  not  bevelled  off.  Head  and  neck  black,  with  white  spaces;  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Hind  toe  very  small.  Tail  of  14-20,  usually  16-18  feath- 
ers. Sexes  alike.  Several  species,  of  both  hemispheres.  ( Bernida  is  the  name  I used  for 
this  genus  in  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key ; but  I now  follow  the  A.  0.  U.  in  reverting  to  Branta  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  Key,  1872.) 


Analysis  of  Species  und  Subspecies. 


Forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin  white.  (European.) leucopsis 

Forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin  black  ; white  stripes  on  neck. 

Black  of  neck  well  defined  against  light  lower  parts b.  glaucogastra 

Black  of  neck  extending  over  breast nigricans 

Forehead  black  ; cheeks  and  chin  white  ; no  white  stripes  on  neck. 

Tail  normally  18-20-feathered.  Large. 

No  white  collar  in  black  of  lower  neck canadensis 

A white  collar  in  black  of  lower  neck c.  occidental is 

Tail  normally  lG-featliered.  Small. 

No  white  collar  in  black  of  lower  neck  (usually) c.  hutchinsi 

Tail  normally  14-1G- feathered.  Smallest. 

A white  collar  in  black  of  lower  neck  c.  minima 


B.  leucop'sis.  (Gr.  Xeuxor,  leucos,  white ; o\J/is,  opsis,  appearance : the  face  white.)  Bar- 
nacle Goose.  Barnicle.  Bernicle.  Bernacle.  Clakis.  Tail  normally  of  16  feathers. 
Adult  $ 9 ’•  Bill,  feet,  and  claws  black.  Iris  hazel-brown.  Front  and  sides  of  head  and  chin 
white,  with  a dark  line  at  base  of  bill,  and  thence  to  eye.  Best  of  head  and  neck  all  around 
black,  prolonged  on  back  and  fore  breast ; scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  inner  secondaries  gray, 
with  subterminal  black  crescents  and  edged  with  whitish;  rump  and  tail  black.  Upper  and 
under  tail-coverts,  sides  of  rump,  belly,  and  hind  breast,  white  or  whitish,  the  sides  shaded 
with  gray.  Quills  dusky,  blackening  at  ends,  tinged  on  exposed  surfaces  with  ashy.  Sexes 
similar;  9 duller  colored  than  $.  Young  : White  of  face  speckled  with  black,  and  general 
plumage  suffused  with  rufous-brown,  more  or  less  marked  according  to  age.  Downy  young 
are  gray  above,  whitish  below.  Length  of  $ 28.00;  extent  55.00;  wing  17.00;  tail  6.00: 
bill  1.50  ; tarsus  2.75;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  9 much  smaller;  both  sexes  very 
variable.  Europe  ; very  rare  and  casual  in  North  America  excepting  Greenland,  where  reg- 
ular. (Hudson’s  Bay,  Am.  Nat.  ii,  1868,  p.  49.  N.  Carolina,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871,  p.  10. 
Long  Island,  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  ii,  1877,  p.  18.  Illinois,  Forest  and  Stream,  Nov.  23,  1876.) 
( Bernida  leucopsis  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  Key.) 
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B.  ber'nicla  glaucogas'tra  (Old  English  bernekke,  Latinized  bernaca  about  1 175,  and  found 
in  uncounted  forms  in  various  languages;  ultimate  origin  and  meaning  unknown.  The  cir- 
riped  Lepas  anatifem  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  named  barnacle  from  the  bird  — not  the 
bird  from  the  cirriped.  See  Century  Diet.  p.  455,  and  Newton’s  Diet.  p.  31.  — Gr.  yXavKos, 
glaukos,  glaucous,  and  yacmjp,  gaster,  belly.  Fig.  G31.)  Brant  Goose.  Brent  Goose. 
Brant.  Brent.  Black  Brant  (in  distinction  from  White  Brant  as  applied  to  Waveys 
of  the  genus  Chen).  Horra  Goose  (Shetland).  Rode,  Rood,  Road,  Rott,  or  Rat 
Goose  (all  from  German  Rotgans:  Newton.)  Clatter  Goose.  Crocker.  Quinckor. 
Quink.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill,  feet,  and  claws  black ; iris  brown.  Head  and  neck  all  around, 
and  a little  ot  tore  part  of  body,  glossy-black,  well  defined  against  color  of  breast;  on  each 
side  of  neck  a small  patch  of  white  streaks ; frequently  also  white  touches  on  eyelids  and 
chin.  Breast  light 
ashy-gray,  beginning 
abruptly  from  the 
black,  fading  on  belly 
and  crissum  into 
white,  shaded  along 
sides  of  body.  Up- 
per parts  brownish - 
gray  ; feathers  of  dor- 
sal region  with  paler 
gray  tips;  rump 
darker ; upper  tail- 
coverts  white.  Tail- 
feathers,  wing-quills, 
and  primary  coverts 
blackish  ; inner  quills 
whitish  toward  base. 

Young:  Similar; 

general  cast  of  plu- 
mage browner,  with 

more  pronounced  white  edging  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  tips  of  secondaries  quite  white ; less 
distinction  between  colors  of  breast  and  belly ; black  of  head  and  neck  rather  brownish-dusky, 
and  the  patch  of  white  streaks  slight  or  wanting.  Length  24.00:  extent  48.00;  wing  13.00; 
tail  4.50;  bill  1.33  ; tarsus  2.25  ; middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same.  Europe.  In  North 
America,  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  being  more  maritime  than  other  U.  S.  Geese,  but 
also  found  inland  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers.  U.  S.  only  in  winter  and  during  the  migra- 
tions, when  abundant.  Breeds  only  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  our  coasts  from  Greenland 
W . to  the  Parry  Islands,  and  as  far  north  as  our  explorers  have  gone.  According  to  Feilden  it 
reaches  lat.  82°  30'  early  in  June ; nest  on  ground,  of  grass  and  moss,  lined  with  down;  eggs 
late  in  June,  4 or  5 in  number,  2.05-2.87  X 1 -75-1.95,  creamy  white,  finely  granulated,  slightly 
glossy,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  B.  leucopsis.  Moult  late  in  July,  when  the  birds  are 
unable  to  fly.  Our  bird  is  the  lightest-bellied  form,  entitled  to  rank  as  Branta  bernicla  glau- 
cogastra.  COUES,  Auk,  Apr.  1897,  p.  207  ; A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  105, 
No.  173a  ( Bernicla  brenta  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  Key). 

B.  uig'ricans.  (Lat.  nigricans,  being  blackish.  Fig.  632.)  Black  Brant  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  foregoing  species).  Similar  to  the  last;  darker  above;  black  of  jugulum 
extending  over  most  of  under  parts,  fading  on  belly  and  crissum,  without  abrupt  line  of  demarca- 
tion on  breast;  white  neck-patches  usually  larger  and  meeting  in  front,  thus  making  a clean 
white  collar  only  open  at  the  back  of  the  neck  ; vent  and  crissum  conspicuously  white  in  con- 
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trast  with  black  belly.  Size  of  the  last,  and  difference  between  young  and  old  the  same. 
Both  coasts  ; very  abundant  on  the  Pacific  side,  casual  on  the  Atlantic.  Migrations  and  breed- 
ing resorts  the  same  in  latitude,  usually  with  the  difference  in  longitude  just  indicated;  nesting 
the  same,  and  eggs  indistinguishable.  ( Berniclu  brenta  nigricans  of  2d-4tli  eds.  of  Key.) 

B.  canaden'sis.  (Of  Canada.  Fig.  633.)  Canada  Goose.  Common  Wild  Goose. 
Cravat  Goose.  Common  or  Big  Gray  Goose.  Bay  Goose.  Reef  Goose.  Black- 
headed Goose.  Canada  Brant.  Honker.  Bustard  (from  old  Canadian-French  outarde). 
Tail  normally  18-20-feathered.  Adult  $ $> : Bill,  feet,  head,  and  neck  black ; on  chin  a 
broad  white  patch  or  “ cravat  ” mounting  on  sides  of  head  behind  eyes,  sometimes  broken  on 

chin;  not  extending  for- 
ward to  jaws ; white 
touches  usually  on  eye- 
lids. Upper  tail -coverts 
definitely  white ; rump 
blackish;  tail-feathers 
black.  General  color 
brownish-gray,  paler  or 
more  ashy-gray  below, 
all  the  feathers  with  paler 
gray  or  whitish  edges, 
those  of  sides  of  body 
usually  darker  than  rest 
of  under  parts  ; lower 
belly  and  crissum  defi- 
nitely white,  with  a very 
well  marked  line  of  de- 
marcation. Iris  brown. 
Length  3 feet  or  more ; 
extent  5 feet ; wiug  18-20 
iuches;  tail  7.00:  tarsus 
3.00-3.50 ; middle  toe 
and  claw  more ; bill  about 
2.00.  North  America  at 
large.  The  most  gener- 
ally distributed  and  on 
the  whole  most  abundant 
Goose  of  our  country.  It 
breeds  in  various  parts 
of  the  northern  U.  S., 
sometimes  in  trees,  but 
many  individuals  pass 
farther  north  to  nest.  Eggs  5-9,  usually  5 or  6,  ellipsoidal,  smooth,  pale  dull  greenish  or 
whitish,  about  3.50  X 2.50. 

B.  c.  occideuta'lis.  (Lat.  occidentalis,  western.)  Larger  White-cheeked  Goose. 
Similar  to  the  last ; of  equal  size  or  nearly  so,  and  tail  18-20-feathered.  Coloration  averaging 
darker  than  in  the  last,  on  under  parts  especially,  against  which  the  white  of  anal  and  crissal 
region  is  very  well  defined.  Black  of  neck  bounded  below  in  front  by  a white  half-collar,  and 
white  cravat  apt  to  he  untied  in  front,  making  a pair  of  white  cheek-patches.  Bill  averaging 
shorter,  perhaps  never  2.00  along  cu linen,  and  tarsus  relatively  longer.  The  best  samples  are 
well  marked ; others  shade  into  the  common  form  inextricably.  Pacific  coast,  especially 


Fig.  G32.  — Black  Brant.  (From  American  Field.) 
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Alaska  (to  Sitka),  S.  in  winter  to  California.  The  bird  here  indicated  is  Bernicla  occidentalis  Bd. 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  7G6,  in  text  under  the  unfortunate  heading  of  B.  leucopareia  Cass.,  whence 
by  error  my  Branta  canadensis  leucoparia  of  the  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  284.  But  it  is  not  B. 
leucopareia  of  Cassix,  nor  yet  Anser  leucopareius  of  Brandt.  It  is  Bernicla  canadensis  occi- 
dentalis of  the  Key,  2d-4th  eds.,  1884-90,  p.  688,  and  Branta  canadensis  occidentalis  of  the 

A.  0.  U.  List,  No.  172  6. 

B.  e.  hutchinsi.  (To  Mr.  Hutchins  of  the  H.  B.  Co.)  Hutchins’s  Goose.  Lesser  Can- 

ada Goose.  Small  Gray  Goose.  Little  Wild  Goose.  Winter  Goose.  Flight 
Goose.  Prairie  Goose.  Marsh  Goose.  Mud  Goose.  Eskimo  Goose.  Apistiskeesii 
or  Piskasish.  Tail  normally  16-feathered.  Coloration  exactly  as  in  the  Canada  Goose. 
Size  much  less.  Length  25.00-30.00;  extent  about  4 feet;  wing  15.00-17.00;  tail  5.00- 
6.00;  bill  1.50;  tarsus  under  3.00.  These  are  fair  measurements  of  average  individuals; 
some  run  up  to  length  34.00;  wing  17.75;  bill  1.90;  tarsus  3.20;  and  such  can  hardly  if  at 
all  be  distinguished  from  small  canadensis  proper,  especially  if  they  happen  to  have  18  tail- 
feathers.  Other  indi- 
viduals run  down  to 
wing  14.75  ; bill  1 .20 ; 
tarsus  2.25  ; and  such 
probably  cannot  be 
distinguished  from 
minima , especially 
from  au  individual  of 
the  latter  which  hap- 
pens to  have  16  tail- 
feathers,  uuless  by  the 
color-marks  which  or- 
dinarily distinguish 
both  minima  and  occi- 
dentalis from  both 
hutchinsi  and  cana- 
densis proper.  There 
is  in  fact  some  ques- 
tion whether  Dr.  Rich- 
ard s o n ’ s original 
hutchinsii,  type  from 
Melville  peninsula, 
was  uot  what  we  are 
now  calling  minima  ; 
for  it  is  described  as  Fl°  033.  - Canada  Goose.  (From  Lewis.) 

length  25.00;  wing  14.00!  tail  14-feathered ; “ breast  . . . all  white,”  etc.;  but  it  might 
make  confusion  worse  confounded  to  insist  upon  the  point  now.  Hutchins’s  Goose,  as  we 
understand  the  subspecies,  ranges  over  North  America  at  large,  U.  S.  in  winter  and  migration, 
less  commonly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  than  in  the  interior  and  on  the  Pacific  coast;  breeds 
in  high  latitudes ; and  occurs  on  the  Asiatic  side,  Siberia  to  Japan.  This  appears  to  be 
Brandt’s  Anser  leucopareius  as  described  from  the  Aleutians  (but  it  is  B.  leucopareia  neither 
of  Cassix,  nor  of  Baird,  nor  of  Coues,  1872).  It  is  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsii  of  the  Key, 
1st  ed.  1872,  p.  284,  where  first,  reduced  to  its  proper  rank  of  subspecies;  A.  0.  U.  No.  172  a. 
Bernicla  c.  hutchinsi  of  later  eds.  of  the  Key.  Sec  next  article. 

B.  c.  min  ima.  (Lat.  smallest,  least,  used  as  superlative  degree  of  the  different  word  parvus, 
small.)  Least  Canada  Goose.  Cackling  Goose.  Cassin’s  Goose.  Tail  normally 
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14-16-feathered.  Coloration  exactly  as  in  the  western  subspecies  of  canadensis  (occidentalis) 
— that  is,  general  toue  dark,  especially  on  under  parts,  where  usually  sharply  contrasted  with 
a white  half-collar  on  the  lower  neck  or  fore  breast  and  the  white  crissum  ; and  white  cravat 
ou  cheeks  tending  to  break  up  in  a pair  of  patches.  Size  at  the  minimum  of  hutchinsi,  and 
generally  still  less,  the  bird  being  ordinarily  about  the  size  of  a Mallard.  Length  23.00-25.00 ; 
wing  13.75-14.75;  culuieu  hardly  over  one  inch.  Eggs  about  3.00  X 2.00.  Chiefly  western 
North  America,  especially  the  Pacific  coast  region,  breeding  in  Alaska,  about  the  Yukon  delta, 
etc.,  S.  in  winter  to  California  and  Colorado  ; E.  occasionally  to  the  Mississippi,  but  unknown 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  On  the  Pacific  side  it  bears  the  same  relation  to 
occidentalis  that  is  borne  in  eastern  North  America  by  hutchinsi  to  canadensis  proper.  It  is 
curious  to  remark  how  size  is  correlated  with  presence  or  absence  of  the  white  collar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  of  these  four  Geese : thus  canadensis , large,  collarless;  hutchinsi,  small,  col- 
larless; occidentalis,  large,  collared;  minima,  small,  collared.  Furthermore,  each  one  has  just 
about  as  many  inches  in  length  of  wing  as  there  are  feathers  in  the  tail ! This  is  the  little 
“ White-necked  ” Goose  figured  by  Cassin,  111.  1855,  pi.  45,  p.  272,  as  R.  “ leucopareia 
Brandt,”  but  it  is  not  Brandt’s  bird ; Mr.  Cassin  himself  thought  it  was  probably  identical 
with  hutchinsi,  and  cites  the  latter  name  in  his  synonymy  without  a query.  It  is  not  B.  “ leu- 
copareia Cass.”  of  Baird,  1858,  which  is  B.  c.  occidentalis,  nor  Branta  c.  leucopareia  of  the 
Key,  1872,  which  is  also  occidentalis.  But  it  is  Branta  c.  leucopareia  of  my  Check-List,  1873, 
No.  485  a ; of  Coues  in  Elliott’s  Alaska,  1875,  p.  190;  Bernicla  c.  leucoparia  of  my  Check- 
List,  2d  (;d.  1882,  No.  703  ; and  of  the  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  089,  No.  703;  of  Ridgw. 
Check-List,  1881,  No.  594  h ; Bernicla  c.  leucopareia  Ridgw.  in  Bd.  Brew.  Ridgw.  Water- 
Birds,  i,  1884,  pp.  456,  459.  It  is  Branta  cassini  of  my  MSS.  1885,  never  published  ; Branta 
minima  Ridgw.  Pi-.  U.  S.  N.  M.  viii,  Apr.  1885,  p.  22;  Branta  c.  minima  Id.  ibid.  p.  355 ; 
A.  0.  U.  No.  172  c. 

DENDROCYG'NA.  (Gr.  8ev8pov,  dendron,  a tree;  Lat.  cygnus,  a swan.)  Tree  Ducks. 
Duck-like  arboricole  species,  with  bill  longer  than  head,  terminated  by  a prominent  decurved 
nail ; lamellae  not  projecting  ; nostrils  small,  oval,  in  basal  half  of  bill.  Legs  very  long;  tibiae 
extensively  denuded  below;  hind  toe  lengthened,  more  than  j as  long  as  tarsus;  tarsi  reticu- 
late, as  iu  Geese  proper.  Wings  ample,  rounded;  1st  quill  shorter  than  4th.  Coloration 
variegated.  Sexes  similar.  Nest  in  trees.  In  addition  to  the  two  following  species,  a third, 
D.  arhorea,  of  the  West  Indies,  may  occur  in  the  South.  The  genus  contains  about  9 species 
(including  D.  ( Leptotarsus ) eytoni),  almost  universally  represented  in  tropical  and  warm- 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  Its  character  is  somewhat  equivocal,  as  between  Anserine? 
and  Anatince.  I think  it  really  belongs  to  the  latter  subfamily,  in  the  viciuity  of  the  Sliiel- 
drake  group;  with  which  expression  of  my  views  I leave  it  iu  the  position  it  has  occupied  in 
former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  also  in  the  A.  0.  U.  Lists. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Bill  and  feet  blackish  ; coloration  largely  cinnamon  ; no  white  wing-patch fvlva 

Bill  and  feet  reddish ; coloration  largely  blackish  ; a large  white  wing-patch autumnalis 


D.  ful'va.  (Lat.  fulva,  fulvous,  reddish.  Fig.  634.)  Fulvous  Tree  Duck.  Adult  $ 9 : 
Bill  bluish-black  ; feet  slaty-blue  ; iris  brown.  Pale  cinnamon  or  yellowish-brown,  extensive 
and  nearly  uniform  on  lower  parts,  darker  on  head,  streaked  with  lighter  on  flanks;  nape  and 
hind-neck  with  a black  line;  scapulars  and  fore  back  blackish  with  pale  cinnamon  edgings  of 
the  feathers.  Rump  and  tail  black ; upper  and  uuder  tail-coverts  white.  No  white  speculum  on 
wing;  lesser  wing-coverts  chocolate-brown  ; rest  of  wing  black  on  both  surfaces.  Length  about 
20.00;  extent  36.00;  wing  9.50  ; tail  3.25;  tarsus  2.25;  bill  1.50,  with  hooked  nail.  Young 
similar;  less  chestnut  on  the  wing-coverts ; lower  parts  paler  fulvous;  upper  tail-coverts  not 
purely  white.  Ducklings  in  down  above  grayish-brown,  below  whitish;  head  striped  with 
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brown  and  white ; a white  wing-liar.  Nidification  variable,  in  hollow  of  a tree,  or  on  ground  ; 
many  nests,  built  of  grass,  lined  sparsely  with  down  and  feathers,  have  been  found  on  the 
ground  in  a marsh  in  central  California.  Eggs  indefinitely  numerous,  17  to  (in  one  nest)  32, 
also  sometimes  laid  in  nests  of  other  Ducks,  and  of  Coots ; size  1.35-1.65  X 1-98-2.20;  shell 
dead  white,  somewhat  rough,  not  as  elliptical  as  usual  in  this  family  ; laid  late  in  June  or  in 
July  (Shields,  Bull.  Cooper  Club,  i,  No.  1,  Jan.  1899,  p.  9).  Southwestern  U.  S.  aud  south- 
ward, in  summer  Louisiana  to  Nevada  and  California,  in  winter  Texas  and  Louisiana ; casually 
in  Missouri  and  North  Carolina;  common  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  also  inhabits  most  of  South 
America,  and  the  identical  species  is  accredited  to  Africa  and  India. 

D.  autumna'lis.  (Lat.  autumnalis  or  auctumnalis,  of  the  period  of  increase , of  harvest; 
auctus,  increased,  augmented.  Fig.  635.)  Autumnal  Tree  Duck.  Black-bellied 
Tree  Duck.  Corn-field  Duck  (Texas).  Adult  9 : Bill  coral-red,  with  orange  above, 
and  bluish  nail ; feet 
pinkish-white;  iris 
brown.  A large  white 
speculum,  consisting  of 
greater  wing -coverts 
and  basal  parts  of  most 
of  the  quills,  as  well  as 
spurious  quills  aud  outer 
webs  of  one  or  two  pri- 
maries. Head  and  neck 
reddish-chocolate,  paler 
on  cheeks  and  chin,  with 
black  stripe  down  nape 
and  hind-neck,  passing 
through  more  yellow- 
ish-brown on  fore  parts 
of  body  to  black  on 
lower  back,  rump,  tail, 
belly,  sides  of  body  and 
lining  of  wings  ; flanks 
and  crissum  mostly 
white.  Length  about 
20.00 ; extent  36.00- 
38.00:  wing  9.50-10.50 ; 
tail  3.00 ; bill  along 
gape  2.00 ; tarsus  2.25. 

Young  similar,  duller, 
the  reddish-brown  most- 
ly dingy  or  rusty  gray, 
the  black  of  the  belly 
replaced  by  whitish  with 
dusky  waving;  bill  and 
feet  dusky.  Ducklings 

in  down  dusky  brown  above,  spotted  with  sulphur  yellow  on  sides  of  back  and  rump,  the  head 
with  buff  bands;  below  pale  buff,  bleaching  on  belly.  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico 
to  Texas,  abundant  from  April  to  October  on  the  Rio  Grande;  a common  market-bird  in  some 
places.  Nest  in  hollows  of  trees,  often  at  a great  distance  from  water,  to  which  the  young  are 
transported  by  the  parents  in  the  bill.  Eggs  12-16,  2.10  X 1.50,  of  usual  shape,  butty-white. 


U'ot 


Flo.  034.  — Fulvous  Tree  Duck. 
D.  G.  Elliot.) 


(From  “Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  by 
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Subfamily  ANATIN/E:  River  Ducks. 


Tarsi  scutellate  in  front ; kind  toe  simple  (in  Fuligulince,  hind  toe  with  a flap  or  lobe). 
This  expression  separates  the  present  group  from  all  North  American  examples  of  foregoing 
and  succeeding  subfamilies,  although  it  is  not  a perfect  diagnosis.  The  neck  and  legs  are 
shorter  than  they  average  in  Geese,  while  the  feet  are  smaller  than  in  Sea-ducks,  the  toes  and 
their  webs  not  being  so  highly  developed.  No  Anatmee  are  so  exclusively  maritime  as  most 

Fuliguliiue ; yet  they 
are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  fresh  waters, 
and  some  species  con- 
stantly associate  with 
Sea-ducks.  They  feed 
extensively,  like  most 
Geese,  upon  succulent 
aquatic  herbage,  but 
also  upon  various  animal 
substances ; their  flesh  is 
almost  without  excep- 
tion excellent.  They  do 
not  dive  for  food.  The 
sexes  are  almost  inva- 
riably markedly  distinct 
in  color;  the  young  re- 
semble the  9 ; the  wing 
has  usually  a brilliant 
speculum,  which,  like 
other  wing-markings,  is 
alike  in  both  sexes.  In 
various  of  the  Eiver-  and 
Sea-Ducks  the  $ as- 
sumes in  summer  a tem- 
porary, dull,  protective 
plumage  more  or  less 
like  that  of  the  9 • The 
9 incubates,  and  cares 
for  the  young.  As  com- 
pared with  Anserirue,  a 
good  anatomical  charac- 
ter is  the  very  general 
presence  in  Anatiner  (as 
also  in  Fuligulince)  of  the  tracheal  tympanum  or  bulla  ossea  already  mentioned  (p.  891);  it  usu- 
ally marks  the  drakes  only,  but  may  occur  in  the  other  sex,  and  its  variations  in  structure 
afford  a generic  distinction  in  some  cases.  Although  the  difference  between  any  ordinary  Duck 
and  a true  Goose  is  obvious  at  a glance,  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
subfamilies.  We  have  a connecting  link  in  the  genus  Dendrocygna,  as  already  stated ; and 
though  the  Shieldrakes  themselves  are  undoubtedly  anatiue  rather  than  anserine,  some  of  their 
near  relatives  occupy  an  ambiguous  position.  The  geuus  Casarca,  which  I now  first  intro- 
duce to  the  Key,  is  a true  Shioldrake,  and  some  related  exotic  forms  will  be  found  noted 
beyond.  Of  genuine  Anatinrc  there  are  rather  more  than  60  species,  generally  distributed  over 


* 

I 

' 


Kio.  635. — Black-bellied  Tree  Duck.  (From  “ Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  bv 
D.  G.  Elliot.) 
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the  world.  They  are  split  into  a large  number  (about  15)  of  modern  genera,  some  of  which 
indicate  little  more  than  specific  characters;  the  leading  types  are  represented  in  this  country. 
Of  those  here  following,  Casarca,  Cairina,  AE.v,  and  Spatula  represent  decided  structural  pecu- 
liarity; Dafila  is  also  fairly  well  marked;  but  Mareca,  Chaulelasmus,  Nettium,  and  Querquedula 
might  all  be  referred  to  Anas,  type  of  the  group,  as  subgenera.  Malacorhynchus  membrana- 
ceus,  of  Australia,  is  a notable  exotic  form. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Wing  over  12.00,  its  coverts  white. 

Sides  of  head  closely  feathered,  no  crest.  (Straggler.) ...  Casarca 

Sides  of  head  extensively  naked  ; base  of  bill  carunculate  ; crested.  (Domesticated.) Cairina 

Wing  under  12.00. 

Head  crested  ; bill  narrow,  tip  formed  widely  by  nail JEx 

Head  not  crested  ; bill  greatly  wider  at  end  than  at  base Spatula 

Head  not  crested  ; bill  not  spoon-shaped. 

Tail  cuneate,  with  narrow  central  feathers  more  than  half  as  long  as  wing cf  Dafila 

Tail  not  cuneate,  not  half  as  long  as  wing. 

Bill  shorter  than  head  ; tail-feathers  lance-acute  ; head  not  white  ; belly  white  . . yg.  and  9 Dafila 

Bill  shorter  than  head  ; tail-feathers  not  acute  ; crown  and  belly  white Mareca 

Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  or  longer. 

Wing-speculum  white  ; wing-coverts  chestnut ; bill  dark  ; feet  orange Chaulelasmus 

Wing-speculum  green  ; bill  dark.  Very  small. 

Lesser  coverts  blue Querquedula 

Lesser  coverts  gray Nettium 

Wing-speculum  violet ; black-bordered  ; bill  greenish,  or  dusky  and  orange  ; feet  orange  . /lna-s 


Obs.  — Old  males  of  all  our  species  are  unmistakable,  having  strong  marks  of  color,  size,  and  form ; but  females 
and  young  may  not  always  be  recognized  at  a glance.  In  examining  any  “ Duck  ” of  which  you  are  in  doubt,  first  notice 
the  bill;  if  it  is  narrow  and  cylindrical,  with  sharp  saw-like  teeth,  very  conspicuous,  the  bird  is  one  of  the  Mergansers , 
or  u Fishing  Ducks,”  scarcely  fit  for  food.  Next,  examine  the  hind  toe  ; if  it  has  a flap  or  lobe  hanging  free,  the  bird 
is  one  of  the  Fuligulina ?,  which  may  or  may  not  be  good  for  the  table ; if  the  hind  toe  is  simple  and  slender,  the  bird 
is  one  of  the  Ajiatince , and  sure  to  make  a good  dish,  if  in  order.  All  our  red- or  orange-footed  species  are  AnaliniB 
{excepting  Mergansers) ; but  not  all  Anatince  have  the  feet  thus  colored.  In  determining  9 and  young  Anatince , look  to 
wing-markings  rather  than  body-colors.  The  species  of  Querquedula  and  Nettium  are  very  small  “ teal  ” Ducks,  1G  inches 
or  less  in  length. 

CASAR'CA.  (Russian  cacharka,  name  of  the  following  species  or  some  other  bird.)  Shiel- 
d rakes.  Bill  of  moderate  length,  not  widening  from  base  to  tip,  the  culmen  nearly  straight ; 
the  latnelhe  prominent,  those  of  the  lower  mandible  projecting  outward,  those  of  upper  man- 
dible all  alike.  Size  large;  wing  over  14.00.  Sexes  dissimilar.  Wing  with  speculum,  its 
upper  coverts  white.  An  Old  World  genus  of  probably  4 species,  one  of  which  is  a straggler 
to  our  fauna. 

C.  casar'ca.  Ruijdy  Shieldrake,  Shield-drake,  Sheldrake,  or  Siield-drake. 
Adult  Head  buff,  passing  on  neck,  back,  and  under  parts  to  ruddy-brown  or  foxy;  a 
black  ring  around  neck  ; upper  tail-coverts,  tail,  and  quills  black  ; rump  variegated  with  black 
and  fulvous.  Wing-coverts  white;  speculum  green  and  purple  ; inner  secondaries  more  or  less 
tawny  or  foxy.  Bill  and  feet  blackish ; iris  brown.  9 similar ; lacking  the  black  collar ; 
young  like  9>  duller;  white  of  wings  impure  or  grayish;  inner  secondaries  and  scapulars 
brown,  marked  with  tawny.  $ in  winter  said  to  lack  the  black  collar.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ; 
only  North  America  as  accidental  in  Greenland.  See  J.  f.  0.  Oct.  1895;  Auk,  July,  1896, 
p.  243;  A.  0.  U.  Suppl  List,  Jan.  1897,  p.  118,  No.  [141.1.]. 

CAIRI'NA.  (Name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Cairo  in  Egypt;  if  so,  it  is  as  much  of  a 
misnomer  for  this  American  genus  as  Muscovy  is  for  its  species.)  Musk  Ducks.  Bill  carun- 
culate at  base  (as  in  Plectropterus,  but  no  spurs  on  wings).  Sides  of  head  more  or  less  exten- 
sively naked  on  the  lores.  Of  large  size;  plumage  metallic;  head  crested;  sexes  subsimilar. 
One  species. 

C.  moscha'ta.  (Lat.  musky;  moschus,  musk.)  Musk  Duck.  Muscovy.  Adult  $: 
Glossy  black,  with  green  and  purple  iridescence  on  upper  parts;  upper  and  under  wing- 
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coverts  white.  Bill  pink  and  black;  caruncles  and  naked  skin  of  head  rosy;  feet  black. 
Length  about  30.00;  wing  14.50  or  more;  culmen  2.50 ; tarsus  2.25.  ? similar,  less  bril- 

liaut,  with  much  less  white  on  the  wing;  caruncles  less  developed  or  lacking  altogether;  size 
less ; length  about  24.00  ; wing  12.50,  etc.  A very  well  known  Duck,  native  of  South  and 
Central  America,  now  domesticated  everywhere,  aud  in  domestication  varying  indefinitely.  It 
is  not  known  to  have  occurred  wild  in  North  America,  though  that  is  not  improbable,  but  has 
been  doubtfully  attributed  to  Louisiana:  see  also  observation  under  Anas  boscas.  (Not  in 
former  editions  of  the  Key;  nor  in  A.  0.  U.  Lists.) 

iEX.  (Gr.  a'ig,  air,  a kind  of  water-fowl  in  Aristotle  ; the  proper  spelling  in  Lat.  is  JEx.) 
Bridal  Ducks.  Head  crested.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  no  longer  than  tarsus,  very  high  at 
base;  re-entrances  at  sides  of  culmen  much  prolonged  toward  forehead.  Nostrils  large,  oval, 
set  little  in  advance  of  feathers  on  culmen.  Terminal  nail  occupying  whole  end  of  bill,  and 
much  curved  downward.  Lamellse  small,  few,  aud  distaut.  Tarsus  incompletely  scutellate  in 
front,  much  shorter  than  middle  toe.  Claws  compressed,  curved,  and  acute,  that  of  the  middle 
toe  dilated  on  inner  edge.  Tail  half  as  long  as  wing,  rounded,  of  16  rounded  feathers,  and  very 
long  coverts.  A peculiar  as  well  as  most  beautiful  genus;  the  Chinese  Mandarin  Duck,  A. 
( Dendronessa ) galericulata,  is  still  more  remarkably,  though  not  more  elegantly,  colored  than 
ours.  The  proper  position  of  the  genus  is  in  question  ; it  is  more  nearly  related  to  some  of  the 
foregoing  forms  than  to  any  of  the  following  Ducks,  and  some  authors  take  it  out  of  the  sub- 
family Ana  time. 

A.  spon'sa.  (Lat.  sponsa , betrothed  : i.  e.,  as  if  in  wedding  dress.  Fig.  636.)  Wood  Duck. 
Summer  Duck.  “The  Bride.”  Adult  $:  Bill  pinkish-white,  with  lake-red  base,  black 

ridge,  tip,  and  under  mandible;  iris  and  edges 
of  eyelids  red  ; feet  orange,  with  black  claws. 
Upper  part  of  head,  including  crest,  glisten- 
ing green  and  purple ; a narrow  white  line 
over  eye  from  bill  to  occiput,  and  another 
behind  eye  to  nape,  these  white  hues  mixing 
in  the  crest.  A broad  white  patch  on  throat, 
forking  behind,  one  branch  mounting  head 
behind  eye,  the  other  passing  to  side  of  neck. 
Sides  and  front  of  lower  neck  and  fore  breast 
rich  purplish-chestnut,  prettily  marked  with 
several  chains  of  angular  white  spots.  A 
large  white  black -edged  crescent  of  enlarged 
feathers  in  front  of  wiug.  Under  parts  pure 
white;  sides  yellowish -gray  vermiculated 
with  black  aud  white  wavy  bars ; enlarged 
flank -feathers  broadly  rayed  with  black  and 
white  ; lining  of  wings  white  barred  with  grayish-brown,  of  which  color  is  the  crissum.  Up- 
per parts  generally  lustrous  with  bronzy-green  and  purple  ; scapulars  and  inuer  secondaries 
velvet-black,  glossed  with  purple  and  green;  a green  speculum,  succeeded  by  white  tips  of  sec- 
ondaries ; primaries  frosted  on  outer  webs  near  eud.  Adult  9 : Little  or  no  crest,  but  length- 
ened feathers  on  nape ; no  enlargement  or  special  colorings  of  feathers  about  the  wings.  Bill 
dusky ; feet  yellowish-dusky.  Head  and  neck  gray,  darker  on  crown,  chin  and  parts  about 
bill  and  eyes  white.  Fore-neck,  breast,  and  sides  of  body  yellowish-brown,  mottled  with  dark 
gray ; breast  spotted  with  brown ; belly  white.  Upper  parts  dark  brown  with  considerable 
gloss;  wings  much  as  in  £ , but  the  velvety-black  reduced.  Length  18.00-20.00;  extent 
about  28.00;  wing  9.00;  tail  4.50;  bill  1.40;  tarsus  the  same;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.00. 
Temperate  North  America,  but  especially  U.  S.,  breeding  uearly  throughout  its  range,  wintering 


Fig.  G36.  — Wood  Duck.  (From  Tenney,  after  Audubon.) 
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chiefly  in  the  South;  Cuba;  casually  in  Europe.  This  exquisite  bird  is  commonly  dispersed 
iu  wooded  portions  of  the  country  near  water ; it  nests  usually  in  hollows  of  trees,  whence  the 
young  scramble  and  drop  out,  or  are  transported  in  the  bill  of  the  parent.  Eggs  about  12,  but 
very  variable  in  number  (8-15),  of  pale  buff  or  creamy  color  and  the  usual  smooth  shell  and 
elliptical  shape,  about  2.00  X 1.50.  In  confinement  or  semi-domestication,  as  the  bird  is  often 
kept,  for  its  beauty,  it  hybridizes  freely  with  various  other  species,  some  of  a different  subfamily. 
The  pernicious  spring  shooting  of  the  bird  on  its  breeding  grounds  has  made  it  rare  in  many 
places  where  it  was  once  common. 

SPA'TULA.  (Lat.  spatula  or  spathula,  a spoon,  spathe,  spatula : shape  of  bill.)  Spoon-bill 
Ducks.  Bill  much  longer  than  head  or  tarsus,  twice  as  wide  at  end  as  at  base,  broadly  rounded 
spoon-fashion  at  end  ; nail  narrow  and  prominent ; laminae  very  numerous  and  protrusive. 


Fig.  637.  — Shoveller  Duck,  J nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

Tail  short,  pointed,  of  14  acute  feathers.  Feet  small,  red.  The  peculiarity  of  the  bill  char- 
acterizes this  genus  almost  as  strongly  as  does  Platalea  among  Ibises,  or  Eurynorhynchus 
among  Sandpipers  ; form  otherwise  that  of  ordinary  Anatinai.  There  are  several  species,  one 
North  American,  one  South  American,  S.  platalea;  one  African,  S.  capensis  ; one  Australian, 
S.  rhynchotis. 

S.  clypea'ta.  (Lat.  clypeum,  a shield:  shape  of  bill.  Fig.  637.)  Shoveller.  Blue- 
wing Shoveller.  Red-breasted  Shoveller.  Shovel-bill.  Spoon-bill.  Swaddle- 
bill.  Broad-bill.  Broady.  “ Butter  Duck.”  “Cow-frog.”  Adult Bill  black; 
iris  orange  or  yellow ; feet  vermilion  or  orange-red.  Head  and  neck  dark  glossy  green,  like 
the  Mallard’s.  Lower  neck  and  fore  breast  pure  white.  Abdomen  purplish-chestnut.  Wing- 
coverts  sky-blue;  speculum  rich  green,  set  between  white  tips  of  greater  coverts,  and  black 
sub-tips  and  white  tips  of  secondaries  ; inner  secondaries  greenish-black,  with  long  white  stripe ; 
long  scapulars  blue  on  outer  webs,  striped  with  white  and  greenish -black  on  inner;  short  an- 
terior scapulars  white.  Rump  and  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  black  ; a white  patch  on  each 
side  at  root  of  tail.  Adult  9 : Bill  dull  greenish-brown  above,  orange  below  and  at  base  ; iris 
yellow ; feet  orange.  Wing-markings  similar  to  those  of  $ , though  imperfect ; traces  of  chest- 
nut on  belly.  Head  and  neck  brownish-yellow,  speckled  with  dusky.  Young  9 has  the  wing- 
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coverts  rather  slate-gray  than  blue,  and  little  trace  of  the  green  mirror.  In  any  plumage  the 
species  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  peculiar  bill.  Length  17.00-21.00;  extent  .'10.00-33.00; 
wing  9.50;  tail  3.00;  bill  about  2.70,  along  commissure  3.00 ; tarsus  1.33.  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere; in  North  America  at  large,  breeding  from  Alaska  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  Texas;  win- 
tering in  abundance  from  the  middle  districts  to  Central  America,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  S. 
from  the  Columbia  River;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  the  middle  districts.  Eggs 
usually  7-9,  sometimes  12  or  more,  averaging  2.10  X 1-50,  smooth,  elliptical,  dull  pale  green- 
ish-gray or  pale  olive  huffy,  sometimes  faintly  bluish;  nest  on  ground,  not  peculiar;  down 
which  may  cover  the  eggs  dark  gray,  with  lighter  centre  and  white  tip;  period  of  incubation 
22  or  23  days.  In  full  dress,  which  is  comparatively  infrequent,  since  it  characterizes  only 
the  breeding  season,  this  is  a very  smart  and  jaunty  drake,  tricked  out  in  parti-color;  most 
specimens,  however,  are  found  in  a plumage  more  like  that  of  the  9 . The  bird  is  among  the 
best  of  the  Ducks  for  the  table. 

DAFILA.  (A  non-sense  word.)  Pintail-ducks.  Tail  (in  adult  $)  narrow,  cuneate, 
when  fully  developed  nearly  as  long  as  wing,  2 central  feathers  long-exserted,  linear-acute;  in 


form  less  “ stocky  ” than  that  of  most  Ducks.  Sexes  and  young  very  unlike  in  color,  even  to 
wing-markings,  as  well  as  in  shape  of  tail.  Bill  and  feet  dark.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish. 
Speculum  of  $ framed  in  buff,  white,  and  black.  A small  genus  of  large  handsome  Ducks, 
in  its  main  section  including  only  the  following  species  and  D.  spinicauda  of  South  America. 
In  the  section  Paecilonetta  are  I A bahamensis  and  I),  galapagensis,  with  the  African  I).  ery- 
throrhyncha.  The  Kerguelen  island  Teal,  referred  to  Dafila  by  Salvadori,  is  type  of  my 
subgenus  Dafilula. 

D.  acu'ta.  (Lat.  acuta , acute,  as  the  tail  is.  Figs.  638,  639.)  Pin-taii..  Sprig-tail. 
Split-tail.  Spike-tail.  Pike-tail.  Picket-tail.  Peak-tail.  Sharp-tail.  Sprit 
tail.  Spindle-tail.  Kite-tail.  Pigeon-tail  (such  names,  generally  of  the  $ only, 
often  turned  into  adjectives  with  “Duck”  or  “Widgeon”  added).  Pheasant  Duck.  Sea- 
pheasant.  Water-pheasant.  These  also  for  the  $ ; while  for  the  9 we  have : Gray 
Duck.  Pied  Gray  Duck.  Pied  Wigeon.  Sea  Widgeon.  Also  for  either  sex  : Winter 
Duck-  Lady-bird.  Long-neck  Cracker.  Harlan.  Smee,  Smeath  or  Smethe  (prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  Merganser,  Mergus  albellus).  Adult  $ : Bill  black,  with  grayish-blue 
edge  of  upper  mandible;  feet  grayish-blue  ; claws  black  ; iris  brown.  Head  and  neck  above 
rich  dark  brown,  glossed  with  green  and  purple  ; side  of  neck  with  a long  white  stripe  running 
up  from  white  under  parts ; back  of  neck  with  a black  stripe  passing  below  into  gray  color  of 
back  ; lower  fore-neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  white;  sides  finely  waved  with  black  ; crissutn 
black,  white-bordered.  Fore  back  finely  waved  with  narrow  bars  of  black  and  white  or 
whitish  ; scapulars  and  long  inner  secondaries  firmly  striped  lengthwise  with  velvety-black  and 


Fig.  638.  — Head  of  Dafila , nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


$ and  young,  tail  merely  tapering, 
with  acute  feathers;  tail-feathers 
16,  including  long  middle  pair. 
Bill  shorter  thau  head,  longer 
than  tarsus,  nearly  parallel -sided, 
widening  a little  to  end;  nail 
small ; nostrils  narrow,  high  up 
in  basal  third  of  bill.  Feathers 
of  cheeks  sweeping  in  strongly 
convex  outline  along  side  of  upper 
mandible,  beyond  those  on  side  of 
lower  mandible.  Wing  acute : 
1st  and  2d  primaries  subequal  and 
longest,  rest  rapidly  graduated. 
Neck  unusually  long  and  slender: 
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silvery-gray.  Lesser  wing-coverts  plain  gray ; greater  tipped  with  reddish-buff  or  cinnamon, 
framing  speculum  anteriorly ; this  beauty-spot  is  of  coppery-  or  purplish-violet  iridescence, 
framed  posteriorly  with  black  sub-tips  and  white  tips  of  secondaries,  internally  with  silvery  and 
black  stripes.  Tail-feathers  gray,  the  long  central  ones  blackish  ; sides  and  roots  of  tail  varied 
with  blackish  and  buff.  It  is  thus  a very  handsome  Duck  in  full  plumage,  aside  from  the  trim 
and  clipper-like  build.  Length  very  variable,  up  to  30.00,  according  to  development  of  tail, 
which  is  sometimes  9.00  long,  usually  5.00-0.00;  extent  30.00;  wing  11.00;  bill  2.25  ; tarsus 
1.07;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.25.  Adult  9:  Smaller;  lacking  special  development  of  tail; 
length  24.00  or  less  ; wing  10.00  or  less;  tail  4.00-5.00.  Only  traces  of  speculum,  in  green 
specks  on  a brown 
area  between  white 
or  whitish  tips  of  sec- 
ondaries and  those  of 
greater  coverts.  Bill 
blackish ; feet  dull 
grayish-blue;  iris 
brown.  Whole  head 
finely  speckled,  and 
whole  neck  finely 
streaked,  with  dusky- 
brown  and  grayish - 
brown  or  yellowish - 
brown  ; under  parts 
pale  ochrey,  or  dingy 
whitish,  freckled  with 
dusky  at  least  on  the 
belly,  flanks,  and  cris- 
sum  ; upper  parts  va- 
riegated with  brown- 
ish-black and  yellow- 
ish-brown, on  the  fore  parts  the  lighter  color  in  angular  or  rounded  bars  on  each  feather. 
Young  $ like  9-  The  9 and  young  are  thus  plainly  dressed  “gray”  Ducks,  generally  re- 
sembling some  other  species ; observe  color  of  bill  and  feet,  light  tips  of  secondaries  and 
greater  coverts,  and  couple  these  marks  with  size  and  generic  characters.  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere; North  America  at  large,  wintering  and  migrating  in  U.  S.  and  beyond,  to  Cuba  and 
Panama  ; breeding  from  N.  W.  border  of  U.  S.  to  far  north  ; also  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ari- 
zona, etc. ; more  numerous  in  the  interior  than  along  either  coast.  I have  found  it  breeding 
abundantly  in  parts  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  Nest  on  ground;  eggs  6-10-12,  smooth, 
elongated  ellipsoidal,  2.10-2.30  X about  1.50;  uniform  dull  grayish -olive ; larger  than  those 
of  the  Shoveller. 

A'NAS.  (Lat.  anas,  a Duck.)  Stock  Ducks.  Common  Ducks.  Mallards,  Black 
Ducks,  etc.  Bill  not  shorter  than  head,  rather  longer  than  tarsus,  broad  and  about  parallel- 
sided, higher  than  wide  at  base,  then  much  depressed  and  flattened,  the  end  rounded;  nail 
narrow,  less  than  £ as  wide  as  end  of  bill.  Nostrils  high  up,  in  basal  half  of  bill.  Feathers 
reaching  to  about  the  same  distance  on  forehead,  checks,  and  chin.  Tail  rounded,  less  than  £ 
as  long  as  wing,  of  16-18  pointed  feathers.  Bill  greenish,  or  blackish  blotched  with  orange. 
Feet  bright-colored.  Speculum  violet,  etc.,  framed  in  black  and  white  (in  both  sexes). 
Sexes  unlike  ( boscus ) or  alike  ( obscura ).  Of  the  genus  Anus  in  its  thus  most  restricted  sense 
we  have  two  strongly  marked  species,  and  a third  closely  resembling  one  of  these  , there  aie 
about  15  others  of  various  parts  of  the  world. 


Fig.  639.  — Pin  tail  Duck,  $ (From  Lewis.) 
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Analyti*  of  Specie*. 

$ Head  and  neck  green,  neck  with  white  ring,  breast  purplisli-chesnut,  etc.  $ variegated  with  dusky  and  yellow- 
ish-brown. tf  $ wing  with  two  black-and-white  hars Ootea* 

$ entirely  dusky,  variegated  with  yellowish-brown ; lining  of  wings  white ; no  white  wing-bars,  or  only  a very 
slight  one. 

No  black  spot  at  base  of  upper  mandible  ; throat  streaky obtcura 

A black  spot  at  base  of  upper  mandible  ; throat  plain fuh  igula 


A.  bos'cas.  (Gr ■ fioo-Kas,  boskas  ; Lat.  boscas  nr  boscis,  probably  this  very  species.  Fig.  G40.) 
Mallard.  Common  Wild  Duck  and  Drake.  Domestic  Duck  and  Drake.  Duckik- 
mallard  (i.  e.,  Duck  9 and  $,  “mallard”  being  same  word  as  male.)  Stock  Duck. 
“English”  Duck.  “French”  Duck.  Gray  Duck  (9).  Gray  Mallard  (9). 
Green-head  ((J).  Adult  $ : Bill  greenish-yellow.  Feet  orange-red.  Iris  brown.  Head  aud 
upper  neck  glossy-green,  succeeded  by  a white  ring.  Breast  purplish-chestnut.  Lower  back, 
rump,  and  tail-coverts  glossy-black.  Tail-feathers  mostly  whitish.  Under  parts  from  breast, 

and  scapulars,  silvery- 
gray,  finely  undulated 
with  dusky;  crissum 
black.  Speculum  vio- 
let, purplish,  and  green- 
ish, framed  in  black  and 
white  tips  of  greater 
coverts  aud  black  and 
white  tips  of  the  secon- 
daries concerned  in  its 
formation,  making  alto- 
gether 2 white  and  2 
black  bars  : lesser  wing- 
coverts  plain  grayish  or 
slaty,  without  variega- 
tion ; long  inner  secon- 
daries without  light  edg- 
ings. Adult  9 : Feet 
and  wings  as  in  the  $. 
Bill  blackish,  blotched  with  orange,  especially  at  base,  tip,  and  along  edges.  Entire  body- 
colors  variegated  with  dusky-brown  and  tawny-brown;  the  tone  paler  aud  in  finer  pattern  on 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  than  on  back ; the  general  effect  that  of  the  $ 9 of  the  nest 
species,  but  not  nearly  so  dark  : observe  also  the  particular  wing-markings,  same  as  those  of 
the  £■  Length  22.00-24.00;  extent  32.00-36.00;  wing  10.00-11.00;  tail  3.00-4.00;  bill 
about  2.00  ; tarsus  rather  less  ; middle  toe  and  claw  more.  In  the  drake,  a tuft  of  curly  feath- 
ers on  tail;  and  in  one  of  his  moults  a plumage  like  that  of  the  duck.  Weight  2 or  3 pounds. 
Northern  Hemisphere  ; nearly  everywhere  domesticated,  being  the  well-known  original  of  the 
barnyard  Duck.  Wild  in  abundance  nearly  throughout  North  America,  breeding  in  much  of 
U.  S.  as  well  as  farther  north;  uncommou  in  New  England,  and  not  known  to  breed,  being 
replaced  there  and  farther  northeast  by  the  Dusky  Duck.  Nest  on  ground,  of  trash  and  feath- 
ers; eggs  usually  6-10,  2.35  X 1-65,  smooth,  yellowish-drab  or  some  similar  dingy  color. 


Fig.  G40.  — Mallards.  (From  Lewis.) 


Obb.  — An  anomalous  Duck,  with  the  general  aspect  of  a Mallard,  but  nearly  as  large  as  a Goose,  is  occasionally 
taken  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  it  is  unquestionably  part  Mallnrd,  the  balance  of  its  parentage  believed  to  be  Muscovy; 
Anas  maxima  Gosse  ; Fuligula  viola  Bell.  A supposed  hybrid  of  Mallard  x Gadwall  is  Anas  ploci/ans  or  A.  breiceri 
Aud.  folio  pi.  33#  ; A.  auduboni  Bp.  The  Mallard  is  known  to  X with  various  other  species,  including  the  Dusky  Duck, 
A.obscura;  Pintail,  Daflla  acula  ; Shoveller,  Spatula  clypeata  ; Gadwall,  Chaulclasmus  streperus  ; Green-winged  Teal, 
Aetlion  crecca  ; aud  even  with  the  Mergnnser ! 
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A.  obscu'ra.  (Lat.  obscura,  dark.)  Dusky  Duck.  Black  Duck.  Black  Mallard 
(<??)•  Size  of  the  Mallard,  and  resembling  9 of  that  species,  but  darker  and  without  white 
anywhere  except  ou  lining  of  wings,  and  a narrow  white  line  along  border  of  speculum  of  £ . 
Sexes  alike.  Bill  yellowish-green,  with  dusky  nail  but  no  distinct  black  spot  ou  side  of  upper 
mandible  at  its  base  (compare  fulvigula).  Feet  orange-red,  with  dusky  webs.  Iris  brown. 
General  plumage  dusky-brown,  paler  below  than  above,  variegated  with  pale  rusty-brown 
edgings  of  the  feathers  ; top  of  head  darker  than  its  sides  and  throat,  the  former  blackish  with 
pale  brown  streaking  in  fine  pattern,  the  latter  grayish-brown  with  dark  streaking,  not  plain 
buff  as  in  fulvigula.  Wing-coverts  dusky-gray,  the  lesser  ones  not  plain,  but  varied  with 
lighter  edgings,  as  are  also  the  inner  secondaries ; the  greater  tipped  with  black,  edging  the 
purplish-blue  or  violet  speculum.  The  general  blackish  color,  contrasting  with  white  lining 
of  wings,  and  the  violet  speculum  framed  in  velvety-black,  are  diagnostic.  9 boscas  is  much 
lighter  in  tone,  more  variegated  with  tawny-brown,  and  has  black-and-white  frame  of  the 
“beauty-spot;”  $ 9 fulvigula  have  plain  buff  throat,  aud  basal  black  spot  on  bill.  Chiefly 
Eastern  North  America;  W.  only  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  large,  as  far  as  known  (Kansas, 
Iowa,  etc.).  Abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Labrador.  One  of  the  commonest  Ducks 
in  summer  in  New  England  aud  northeastward.  Nest  on  ground,  of  weeds,  grass,  aud  feath- 
ers; eggs  8-12,  dirty  pale  yellowish-drab  or  other  dingy  color,  about  2.40  X 1-75.  One  of  the 
best  table  Ducks. 

A.  fulvi'gula.  (Lat. fulvus,  reddish;  gula,  throat.)  Florida  Dusky  Duck.  Similar  to 
A.  obscura  ; lighter-colored,  the  buff  or  ochrey  markings  prevailing  over  the  dusky  ones  and 
giving  the  general  tone;  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  plain  pale  buff;  bill  olive,  with  black  nail 
and  spot  at  base  of  commissure.  Eggs  2.15  X 1.60,  dull  buff.  Resident  in  Florida.  The 
species  is  now  restricted,  on  paper  at  least,  to  Florida,  its  formerly  given  range  thence  to  Texas 
and  Kansas  being  now  assigned  to  the  following  subspecies.  A.  obscura  var.  fulvigula 
Rigdw.  Am.  Nat.  Feb.  1874,  p.  Ill;  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  692  ; A.  fulvigula 
Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S-  Nat.  Mus.  Aug.  1880,  p.  203,  aud  Man.  1887,  p.  92;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1st 
aud  2d  eds-  1886-95,  No.  134. 

A.  f.  maculo'sa.  (Lat.  spotted , full  of  maculae , spots.)  Texas  Dusky  Duck.  Mottled 
Duck.  Adult  £ : Top  of  head  blackish-brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  pale  buff;  chin  and 
throat  isabella  color ; cheeks  huffy -white  with  narrow  dark-brown  streaks ; upper  parts, 
wings,  breast,  and  flanks  blackish-brown,  the  feathers  margined  with  pale  white  ; under  parts 
huffy  white,  each  feather  with  a broad  blackish -brown  spot  near  the  tip  ; under  tail-coverts 
blackish,  varied  with  whitish  and  reddish  buff;  4 middle  tail-feathers  blackish -brown,  the 
others  fuscous  edged  with  pale  buff,  having  a V-shaped  mark  as  in  A.  fulvigula  ; lining  of  wing 
white  ; speculum  purple  with  white  border ; feet  reddish -orange  ; a small  black  basal  spot  on 
lower  edge  of  upper  mandible,  lacking  in  the  9 > sexes  otherwise  alike.  Eastern  Texas  to 
Kansas.  A.  maculosa  Sennett,  Auk,  July,  1889,  p.  263;  A.  obscura  maculosa  Coues,  Key, 
4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  A.  fulvigula  maculosa  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  134  a. 
CHAULELAS'MUS.  (Gr.  xaiikios,  chaulios,  protuberant  (only  classic  in  ^auXtoSovv,  chaulio- 
dous,  having  protrusive  teeth,  or,  of  teeth  protrusive,  tusky,  like  those  of  the  Crocodile) ; 
eXao-go's,  elasmos,  a layer,  plate  ; referring  to  teeth  of  bill.)  Gadwalls.  Bill  about  as  long 
sis  head,  rather  exceeding  tarsus,  but  shorter  than  middle  toe  alone,  the  sides  parallel  to 
rounded  tip;  lamellae  not  concealed;  nostrils  high  up  near  the  base;  re-entrance  between 
feathers  on  culinen  and  those  on  side  of  bill  short  and  open,  in  advance  of  feathers  on  side 
of  lower  mandible.  Wings  pointed,  1st  primary  longest.  Tail  short,  rounded  or  cuneate, 
with  16  poiuted  feathers.  £ with  most  of  the  plumage  barred  or  half-ringed  with  black 
and  white,  or  whitish;  middle  wing-coverts  chestnut,  greater  coverts  black,  speculum  white; 
9 with  similar  white  speculum.  Feet  yellowish.  The  genus  is  very  near  Anas  proper, 
chiefly  differing  iu  the  fineness  and  great  number  (about  50)  of  the  lamellae  of  the  bill, 
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some  30  or  more  of  which  are  protrusive  in  our  species;  in  C.  couesi  of  the  Fanning  islands 
they  are  still  finer,  more  closely  packed,  and  about  75  on  a side  — like  a fine-tooth  comb. 
(A.  0.  U.  reduced  to  subgenus  of  Anas , 1886-95,  reverting  to  nomenclature  of  Key  in  Suppl. 
List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  103.) 

C.  stre'perus.  (Lat.  streperus,  noisy,  “ obstreperous.”)  Gadwall.  Gray  Duck.  Gray 
Widgeon.  Creek  Duck.  Bleating  Duck.  Speckle-belly.  Adult  $ : Bill  blue- 
black  ; feet  dull  orange,  with  dusky  webs  and  claws  ; iris  reddish-brown.  Head  and  neck 
brownisli-white,  darker  on  crown  and  nape,  barred  and  specked  with  dusky.  Lower  neck, 
breast,  sides  of  body  and  fore  back  waved  with  crescentic  bars  of  blackish  and  white,  giving 
a scaly  appearance,  most  distinct  on  neck  and  breast,  elsewhere  finer,  more  undulatory  and 
transverse ; in  high  plumage  the  black  marks  tending  to  coalesce  in  a collar  between  neck  and 
breast.  Lower  back  dusky,  passing  to  black  on  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  Belly  white, 
minutely  marbled  with  gray ; crissum  velvety  black.  Scapulars  tinged  with  rusty  brown  ; long- 
est inner  quills  hoary  gray  ; lining  of  wings  white  ; lesser  upper  coverts  gray  ; middle  coverts 
chestnut-red  or  maroon  (color  of  unpolished  mahogany) ; speculum  white,  formed  by  part  or 
the  whole  of  outer  webs  of  secondaries,  framed  in  velvet  black  of  greater  coverts,  terminally 
bordered  with  black  and  hoary  gray.  Length  20.00-22.00  ; extent  34.00  ; wing  10.50-11.00; 
tail  4.50;  tarsus  1.60;  bill  1.75;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.20.  Adult  <?:  Smaller  than  $ : 
Length  about  18.00;  wing  10.00;  bill  1.60.  Bill  dusky,  blotched  with  orange.  Feet  dingy 
yellowish,  with  dusky  webs  and  claws.  Lacking  the  regular  crescentic  and  wavy  markings  of 
$ ; variegated  above  with  dusky  and  tawny  brown,  like  9 of  other  species  ; breast  and  belly 
white,  with  more  or  less  dusky  spotting  (whence  the  name  “ speckle-belly  ’’).  Chestnut  of  $ 
wanting  or  restricted  ; but  wing-markings  otherwise  sufficiently  distinctive.  Young  £ resem- 
bling 9-  One  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  Ducks,  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  nearly 
throughout  North  America,  and  not  specially  arctic,  in  the  breediug  season,  nesting  in  much 
of  Western  U.  S.,  especially  in  the  interior.  Nest  on  ground,  sometimes  in  trees;  eggs  8-12, 
oval,  creamy-white,  a trifle  over  2.00  by  about  1.55.  (The  name  Gadwall  was  formerly  also 
Gaddel  (Merrett,  1667),  Gadwal,  Gadwale,  Gadwell;  origin  obscure  aud  etymology  unknown.) 
BIARE'CA.  (S.  Am.  mareca,  Brazilian  name  of  a kind  of  teal.)  Widgeon  or  Wigeon. 
Bill  shorter  than  head,  rather  high  and  narrow  at  base,  parallel- sided,  with  rounded  end; 
nail  occupying  its  middle  third ; upper  lateral  re-entrance  short  and  open ; nostrils  high  up  and 
not  very  near  base;  lamellae  few  and  coarse,  only  15  or  fewer  fairly  protrusive  on  side  view. 
Tail  pointed,  of  14-15  feathers,  not  half  as  long  as  wing.  Bill  and  feet  dark -colored ; belly 
and  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts  white;  top  of  head  white  or  light;  speculum  green, 
black-bordered.  (As  subgenus  of  Anas  in  A.  O-  U.  Lists,  1886-95;  as  full  genus  in  1899 
(9th  Suppl.  List),  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  Key.) 

Obs.  — The  student  who  may  be  perplexed  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  name  u Widgeon”  or  “Wigeon  ” in 
different  connections,  may  be  here  reminded  that  the  English  name  is  now  properly  applied  only  to  birds  of  this  genus, 
Mareca  ; but  that  in  popular  parlance,  with  or  without  a qualifying  terra,  it  means  almost  any  kind  of  Duck  except  the 
Mallard  — just  as  “ Brant  ” in  the  mouths  of  the  people  means  any  kind  of  Goose  except  the  regular  old  Honker, 
Braiila  canadensis. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Head  and  neck  cinnamon-red,  scarcely  varied ; with  mere  traces  of  green,  if  any ; top  of  head  creamy  or  white 

penelope 

Head  and  neck  grayish,  speckled  with  dusky  ; sides  of  head  with  a broad  patch  of  green,  top  white  or  nearly  so 

amcricana 

M.  penel'ope.  (Gr.  nrjveXon- 77,  Penelope , Lat.  Penelope  or  Pcnelopa,  a mythological  charac- 
ter, daughter  of  Icarius  and  Peribcea,  wife  of  Ulysses,  and  mother  of  Telemachus,  celebrated 
for  her  virtue.  But  the  use  of  the  name  in  ornithology  may  be  a mistake  for  n^ceXoi//-,  pcnclops, 
Lat.  pcnclops , a kind  of  Duck  so  called  by  Pliny.)  European  Wigeon.  Whistler. 
Whewer.  Whew.  Whim.  Size  and  general  character  of  the  next  species;  differing  as 
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above.  Europe ; Greenland ; rare  or  casual  along  the  whole  Atlantic  Coast ; more  numerous  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  and  S.  to  California.  Records  since  the  2d  edition  of  the  Key  are  : Forest 
and  Stream,  xxv,  1886,  p.  426,  California;  Auk,  1889,  p.  64,  Nova  Scotia;  p.  :302,  New 
Jersey;  1890,  p.  88,  Virginia,  p.  204,  p.  288,  each,  Maryland ; Forest  and  Stream,  xxxix,  1890, 
p.  308,  North  Carolina;  Auk,  1895,  p.  179,  p.  292,  aud  1896,  p.  255,  four  cases,  Indiana; 
Orn.  and  061.,  vii,  p.  133,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; Forest  and  Stream,  xlviii,  1897,  p.  165,  North  Caro- 
lina; Auk,  July,  1899,  p.  270,  Indiana.  Nearly  all  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dutcher. 

M.  america'na.  (Fig.  641.)  American  Wigeon.  Green-headed  Wigeon.  White- 
belly.  Bald-head.  Bald-pate.  Ball-face.  Bald-crown.  Smoking  Duck. 
Wheat  Duck.  Poacher.  (As  between  the  spellings  widgeon  and  wigeon,  the  former  is 
more  frequent  in  this  country  and  is  preferred  by  such  high  authority  as  the  Century 
Dictionary ; icigeon  is 
better  English  (de- 
rived from  Lat.  vipio, 
like  pigeon  from 
pipio)  and  supported 
by  such  great  schol- 
arship as  that  of 
Newton’s  Diction- 
ary.) Adult  $ : Bill 
grayish-blue,  with 
black  tip  and  ex- 
treme base;  feet  sim- 
ilar, duller,  with 
dusky  webs  and 
claws  ; iris  browu. 

Top  of  head  white, 
or  nearly  so ; sides 
the  same,  or  more 
buffy,  speckled  with 
dusky -green,  purer 

green  forming  a broad  patch  from  and  below  eye  to  hind  head ; chin  dusky.  Fore  neck  and 
breast  light  brownish-red,  or  very  pale  purplish-cinnamon,  each  feather  with  paler  grayish 
edge : along  sides  of  body  the  same,  finely  waved  with  dusky ; breast  aud  belly  pure  white ; 
crissum  abruptly  black.  Lower  hind  neck,  fore  back,  and  scapulars  finely  waved  with  the 
same  reddish  color  and  with  dusky ; lower  back  and  rump  similarly  waved  with  dusky  and 
whitish.  Lesser  wing-coverts  plain  gray;  middle  and  greater  coverts  pure  white,  forming 
a large  area  ; greater  black-tipped,  forming  fore  border  of  speculum,  which  is  glossy  green, 
bordered  behind  by  velvety  black,  internally  by  black  and  white  stripes  on  inner  secondaries. 
Tail  brownish-gray;  lateral  upper  coverts  black;  axillary  feathers  white-  Only  old  drakes 
have  the  crown  immaculate  white,  chin  dusky,  and  auricular  patch  definitely  green  ; generally 
the  whole  head  and  upper  neck  are  pale  brownish -yellow  or  reddish -white,  speckled  with 
greenish-dusky.  9 : Resembling  immature  £ ou  head ; the  peculiar  brownish-red  is  inter- 
rupted with  dusky  aud  whitish  bars;  wing-pattern  nearly  as  in  £ , but  white  is  restricted  or 
interrupted  with  gray,  greater  coverts  may  lack  black  tips,  speculum  faint,  and  black  stripes 
of  inner  secondaries  replaced  by  brown.  The  normal  variability  in  coloration,  aside  from  age 
or  sex,  is  great,  but  the  bird  cannot  be  mistaken  under  any  conditions  ; the  extensive  white  of 
under  parts  and  wings  is  recognizable  at  gun-shot  range.  Length  18.00-21.00;  extent  30.00- 
35.00;  wing  10.00-11.00;  tail  4.00-4.50;  bill  1.50;  tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  more. 
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North  America  at  large,  breeding  from  Texas  to  N.  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  etc.,  aud  X. 
of  the  U.  S.  to  high  latitudes;  in  its  breeding  range  chiefly  northerly;  winters  to  Central 
America  and  some  of  the  West  Indies;  Europe,  casually  in  several  recorded  instances.  Eggs 
6-12,  9 or  10  very  commonly,  2.00-2.25  X 1.50,  dull  pale  buff  or  cream  color  to  nearly  white, 
without  any  drab  or  olive  shade. 

NET'TIUM.  (Gr.  vt/ttiov , nettion,  a duckling ; ditnin.  of  vrjTra,  netla,  a duck.)  Green-winged 
Teals-  Size  very  small ; wing  under  8.00.  Head  sub-crested.  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  head, 
longer  than  tarsus,  very  narrow,  parallel-sided,  blackish ; nail  about  ^ its  tip.  Ke-entrance 
of  feathers  on  sides  of  cultnen  in  advance  of  base  of  bill  below.  Head  and  neck  chestnut,  with 
a broad  glossy  green  baud  on  each  side  behind  eye,  bordered  with  whitish,  blackening  where 
meeting  on  nape.  Under  parts  white,  with  circular  black  spots;  crissutn  black,  varied  with 
white  or  creamy ; upper  parts  and  sides  of  body  closely  waved  with  black  and  white.  Specu- 
lum rich  green  bordered  in  front  with  buff  tips  of  coverts,  behind  with  white  tips  of  secondaries ; 
no  blue  on  wing;  feet  dark;  bill  black.  9 differing  especially  in  head  markings,  those  of 
wings  similar.  About  15  species,  of  which  we  have  two.  As  subgenus  of  Querquedula  in 
former  editions  of  Key,  and  as  subgenus  of  Anas  in  A.  0-  U.  Lists,  1886-95 ; raised  to  full 
genus  in  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  103. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

No  white  on  side  of  body  in  front  of  wing  ; long  scapulars  black  externally,  creamy-white  internally  . . . crecca 

A white  crescent  on  side  of  body  before  wing ; scapulars  plain carolinerui s 

N.  crec'ca.  (Lat.  crecca,  formed  like  crex,  crake,  quack,  etc.,  to  express  the  sound.)  Euro- 
pean Green-winged  Teal.  Like  the  next  to  be  described : No  white  crescent  before  wing ; 
green  band  in  chestuut  of  side  of  head  bordered  with  decided  whitish;  barriug  of  sides  aud 
upper  parts  broader  and  coarser;  long  scapulars  as  well  as  inner  secondaries  creamy  white, 
black -bordered  externally.  Europe;  Greenland;  casually  on  North  American  Atlantic  coast 
(New  York,  J.  G.  Bell,  several  specimens,  1858  or  earlier;  Labrador,  Cones,  1860),  and  also 
on  the  Pacific  (Aleutiau  Islands  and  California).  Late  records  are  : Washington,  D.  C.  Auk, 
1886,  p.  140;  Massachusetts,  Auk,  1890,  p.  294;  Connecticut,  Auk,  1891,  p.  112;  New 
Jersey,  dubious,  Auk,  1895,  p.  171. 

N.  carolinen'sis.  (Fig.  642.)  American  Green-winged  Teal.  Green-wing.  Red- 
headed Teal.  Winter  Teal.  Adult  $:  Bill  black;  feet  bluish-gray;  iris  brown.  A 
white  cresceut  in  front  of  wing.  Head  and  upper  neck  rich  chestnut,  blackening  on  chin,  with 
a glossy  green  patch  behind  each  eye  blackening  on  its  lower  border  aud  on  nape  where  it 
meets  its  fellow  among  the  lengthened  feathers  of  the  parts,  bordered  below  by  a more  or  less 
evident  whitish  line,  which  may  often  be  traced  to  angle  of  mouth.  Upper  parts  aud  flanks 
waved  with  narrow  black  bars  on  a whitish  ground.  Under  parts  white,  becoming  buff  or 
fawn-colored  on  breast,  nebulated  with  gray,  on  breast  with  numerous  sharp  circular  black 
spots ; fore-neck  and  sides  of  breast  waved  like  upper  parts.  Crissum  black,  with  a buff  or 
creamy  patch  on  each  side.  Primaries  and  wing-coverts  leaden-gray ; speculum  velvety  pur- 
plish-black on  outer  half,  inner  half  rich  green ; bordered  in  front  with  chestnut,  fawn,  or 
whitish  tips  of  greater  coverts,  behind  by  white  tips  of  secondaries,  iuteriorly  with  purplish- 
black  stripes  on  outer  webs  of  lengthened  secondaries.  Adult  ?:  Nearly  like  £ on  wings; 
green  speculum  loss  perfect;  no  crest;  head  and  neck  streaked  with  light  reddish-brown  on  a 
dark  brown  ground;  upper  parts  mottled  with  dark  brown,  barred  and  streaked  with  tawny  or 
grayish ; lower  parts  white,  more  or  less  buffy-tinged  on  lower  fore-neck  and  breast,  which 
have  nebulous  dusky  spotting.  A very  small  species,  one  of  the  most  prettily  colored  of  all, 
and  unsurpassed  in  excellence  of  flesh:  length  about  14.00;  extent  23.00;  wing  7.00-7.50; 
tail  3.00;  bill  1.50;  tarsus  1 20.  North  America  at  largo,  extremely  abundant;  casual  in 
Europe.  Breeds  from  the  northern  borders  of  the  U.  S.  northward,  chiefly  N.  of  the  boundary 
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line ; but  also  in  Colorado,  California,  Wyoming,  etc. ; winter  range  extends  to  Cuba  and  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  among  hordes  of  water- fowl  that  come  thronging 
from  the  North  in  fall.  Nest  on  the  ground,  of  weeds,  grass,  and  down ; eggs  8-12,  some- 
times more,  J. 75-1 .90  X 1.20-1.00,  pale  dull  buff  with  a faint  greenish  tinge. 
QUERQUED'ULA.  (Lat.  querquedula,  a kind  of  small  duck.)  Blue-winged  Teals. 
Gargaxkys.  Size  small;  wing  8.00  or  less.  Head  close-feathered.  Bill  broader  than  in 
Nettium,  parallel-sided,  blackish ; nail  about  $ its  tip.  Re-entrance  of  feathers  on  sides  of 
culuien  not  in  advance  of  base  of  bill  below.  Speculum  glossy-green ; wing-coverts  of  ^ 9 
sky-blue;  greater  coverts  white-tipped;  scapulars  of  $ striped  with  blue  and  buff.  A small 
genus  of  small  Ducks,  with  5 species,  including  Q.  circia,  the  European  Garganey.  We  have 
two  species.  (As  subgenus  of  Anas  in  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95;  as  full  genus  in  Suppl.  List,, 
Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  104,  thus  returning  to  the  regular  nomenclature  of  the  Key.) 


Analysis  of  Species. 

(f  Head  and  neck  blackish-plumbeous  ; large  white  crescent  before  eye discors 

(f  General  color  purplish-chestnut ; no  white  on  head • cyanoptera 


Q.  clis'cors.  (Lat.  cliscors , discordant.)  Blue- winged  Teal.  Blue- wing.  White-faced- 
Teal.  Summer  Teal.  Adult  $ : Bill  grayish-black ; feet  dingy  yellow,  with  dusky  webs 
and  claws;  iris  brown.  Head  deep  leaden-gray,  with  purplish  gloss,  blackening  on  top;  a. 
large,  white,  black- 
edged  crescent  in 
front  of  eye.  Under 
parts  purplish-gray, 
with  innumerable 
black  spots,  rounded 
or  oval  on  breast, 
ehauging  to  bars  on 
Hanks,  beeomiug 
nebulous  ou  belly. 

Crissum  black ; a 
patch  on  each  side  of 
rump,  axillars  .and 
most  of  lining  of 
wings,  white.  Lower 
hind  neck  and  fore 
back  varied  with 
brownish-black  and 
yellowish-  brown ; 

lower  back  and  rump  dark  brown  with  a greenish  tinge.  Wing-coverts  and  outer  webs  of 
some  of  the  scapulars  sky-blue  ; speculum  rich  green,  set  between  white  tips  of  greater  coverts 
and  secondaries,  some  of  the  inner  secondaries  and  longest  scapulars  velvety  greenish-black  on 
outer  web,  greenish-brown  on  inner  web,  striped  lengthwise  with  reddish-buff.  9 retaining 
sky-blue  on  wing-coverts  and  much  of  the  other  wing-markings,  hence  easily  distinguished 
among  our  Ducks  (excepting  9 cyanoptera).  Bill  greenish-dusky ; feet  very  pale  or  llesh- 
tinted.  Head  and  neck  streaked  with  brownish-black  on  a dull  buff  ground  ; cheeks  and  chin 
whitish,  unmarked.  Above,  dark  brown,  with  pale  edges  of  the  feathers;  below  whitish-gray, 
mottled  with  obscure  spots.  Length  15.00-16.00;  extent  26.00-30.00;  wing  7. 00-/. 50;  tail 
3.50:  bill  1.50;  tarsus  1.20.  North  America,  chiefly  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.;  scarce  on  the- 
Pacific  coast;  winters  S.  and  to  West  Indies  atid  northern  South  America;  in  summer  N.  to 
high  latitudes,  but  also  breeds  indefinitely  in  its  U.  S.  range;  like  Pintail  and  Shoveller  nests 


Fio.  G42.  — American  Green-winged  Teal.  (From  Lewis.) 
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abundantly  in  N.  Dakota;  abundant  in  the  U.  S.  southerly  in  winter  and  at  large  during  the 
migrations;  casual  in  Europe.  Nest  on  the  ground,  of  weeds,  grass,  aud  down;  eggs  8-JO  or 
more,  1.75-1.90  X 1.30-1.40,  pale  buff  or  creamy.  They  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
the  European  Garganey,  of  which  our  bird  is  the  American  representative,  and  probably  not 
to  be  told  apart  with  certainty  from  those  of  the  Green-wing;  but  it  is  said  that  the  down 
lining  the  Garganey  nest  has  white  tips,  lacking  in  the  case  of  N.  crecca,  and  very  likely  there 
is  the  same  difference  in  our  Blue- wing  and  Green-wing  down. 

<J.  cyano'ptera.  (Gr.  uvavos,  Jcuanos,  blue;  nrtpoii,  pteron,  wing.)  Cinnamon  Teal.  Adult 
$ : Bill  black ; feet  orange,  joints  and  webs  dusky ; iris  orange.  Head,  neck,  and  entire 
under  parts  rich  purplish-chestnut,  darkening  ou  crown  aud  chin,  blackening  on  middle  of 
belly;  crissum  dark  brown.  Fore  back  lighter  cinnamon,  varied  with  brown  curved  bars, 
several  ou  each  feather;  lower  back  and  rump  greenish-brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  paler. 
Wing-coverts  sky-blue,  as  iu  discors;  some  of  the  scapulars  blue  on  outer  webs  aud  with  a 
central  buff  stripe,  others  dark  green  with  buff  stripe.  Speculum  green,  set  between  white  tips 
of  greater  coverts  and  white  ends  of  secondaries.  Wing  thus  quite  as  in  discors,  but  body-colors 
and  head  entirely  different;  rather  larger;  length  16.00-17.00;  extent  25.00;  wing  7.50-8. 00; 
bill  1.60-1.75,  along  commissure  about  2.00.  Adult  9 : Similar  to  9 discors,  and  not  easy  to 
distinguish  ; larger ; bill  longer ; under  parts  at  least  with  a tinge  of  the  peculiar  chestnut  color ; 
head  and  especially  chin  more  speckled,  without  the  immaculate  whitish  of  those  parts  of  9 
discors.  Bill  dusky,  paler  below  and  along  edges ; iris  brown  ; feet  yellowish-drab.  A gen- 
erally distributed  South  American  Teal,  abundant  in  U.  S.  west  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  of 
casual  occurrence  in  the  Gulf  States,  Texas  to  Florida;  Illinois;  Nebraska;  British  Colum- 
bia. Nest  on  ground,  of  grass  and  feathers,  nearly  auywhere  in  its  U.  S.  range;  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc.  Eggs  8-14,  laid  in  June,  oval,  one  end  smaller 
than  other,  creamy  or  pale  buff;  1.90  X 1-30  to  2.10  X 1.40. 

Subfamily  FULICULIN/E:  Sea  Ducks. 

Tarsi  scutellate  in  front;  hind 
toe  lobate.  The  large  membranous 
flap  depending  from  the  hind  toe 
distinguishes  this  group  from  the 
preceding,  probably  without  excep- 
tion. While  the  general  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Anatinic,  the  feet 
are  notably  larger,  with  relatively 
shorter  tarsi,  longer  toes  (outer 
scarcely  or  not  shorter  than  mid- 
dle), and  broader  webs;  they  are 
also  placed  somewhat  farther  back, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  gait  is 
still  more  awkward  and  constrained  than  the  “waddle”  of  ordinary  Ducks;  but  swimming 
powers  are  enhanced,  aud  diving  is  facilitated.  A large  number  of  the  species  are  exclusively 
maritime,  but  this  is  no  more  the  case  with  all  of  them  than  is  the  reverse  with  the  River 
Ducks.  These  birds  feed  more  upon  mollusks  and  other  animal  substances  (not,  however, 
upon  fish,  like  Mergansers)  than  River  Ducks  do,  and  their  flesh,  as  a rule,  is  coarser,  if  not 
entirely  too  rank  to  be  eaten  ; there  are,  however,  signal  exceptions  to  this,  as  iu  the  case  of 
the  Canvas-back.  The  sexes  are  unlike,  as  among  Anatitue ; and  besides  the  difference  in 
color,  the  9 is  often  distinguished  by  absence  or  slight  development  of  certain  tuberosities  of 
bill  that  the  £ of  several  species,  as  of  Scoters  aud  Eiders,  possesses.  The  tracheal  tympanum 


Fig.  643.  — Canvas-back.  (From  Fig.  644.  — Red  head.  (From 
Lewis.)  Lewis.) 
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is  present  in  Fuligulincc , as  a rule,  and  differs  from  its  ordinary  typo  in  Anatina:  l>y  greater 
irregularity  of  figure  as  well  as  by  the  imperfection  of  its  solid  walls,  which  may  present  sev- 
eral fenestras  or  vacuities  closed  up  only  by  membrane.  A large  majority  of  the  species  in- 
habit the  Northern  Hemisphere;  there  are  rather  more  than  50  in  all,  exhibiting  a good  deal 
of  diversity  in  minor  details,  and  thus  requiring  recognition  of  many  genera,  most  of  which  are 
well  represented  in  North  America.  Among  notable  exotics  are  the  soft-billed  Hymenolcemus 
malacorhynchus  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  short-winged  Tachyeres  cinereus  of  South  America, 
related  to  our  genus  Camptolcemus.  The  latter  is  the  Logger-head  or  Steamer  Duck,  notable 
for  losing  the  power  of  flight.  There  are  but  few  others.  Erismatura  is  type  of  a small  group 
remarkable  for  the  character  of  the  tail,  as  described  beyond,  and  sometimes  considered  as  a 
subfamily  apart.  Biziura  lobata  of  Australia,  with  a fleshy  appendage  under  the  bill,  the 
African  Thalassornis  leuconota,  and  several  species  of  our  genera  Erismatura  and  Nomonyx, 
compose  the  Erismaturince.  The  South  American  Torrent  Ducks,  about  six  species  of  the 
genus  Merganetta,  resemble  Mergansers  in  some  respects,  and  appear  to  be  a link  between  the 
Fuligulince  and  Mergincc  ; but  the  wing  is  spurred,  the  bill  is  of  peculiar  character  with  regard 
to  the  laminae,  the  tail  is  long  and  stiff,  and  altogether  these  birds  are  so  peculiar  that  a sub- 
family Merganettince  has  been  provided  for  their  accommodation ; to  which  the  remarkable 
Papuan  Salvadorina  waigionensis,  together  with  the  above-named  Hymenolcemus  malacorhyn- 
chus have  been  doubtfully  referred. 


Analysis  of  Genera  and  Subgenera. 


Tail-feathers  rigid,  narrow,  linear,  exposed  to  their  bases  by  shortness  of  coverts.  (Erismaturin.e.) 

Nail  of  bill  ordinary Nomonyx 

Nail  of  bill  narrow  above,  overhanging  and  widened  beneath  tip  of  bill Erismatura 

Tail-feathers  and  their  coverts  ordinary  (central  pair  very  long  in  Havelda  cf).  (Fuligulinje  proper.) 

Bill  variously  gibbous,  or  appendaged,  or  feathered  beyond  nostrils. 

Bill  gibbous  at  base,  then  broad,  depressed,  with  large  fused  nail,  without  frontal  processes. 

Gibbosity  of  bill  superior,  circumscribed  ; feathers  not  projected  on  culrnen. 

Tail  lG-feathered.  cf  : Color  entirely  black  (CEdemia) 

Gibbosity  of  bill  superior,  circumscribed  ; feathers  projected  on  culmen.  Tail  14-featliered.  , 

y ( Jhdemia 

(f  : Color  black  or  dark,  with  white  wing-patch  (Melanetta) 

Gibbosity  lateral  as  well  as  superior  ; feathers  projected  on  culrnen. 

Tail  14-feathered.  : Color  black,  with  white  head-patches  (Pelionetta)  .... 

Bill  gibbous  at  base,  with  large  frontal  processes.  -v 

Frontal  processes  in  line  with  culrnen  (Somateria  proper) gomaieria 

Frontal  processes  bulging  out  of  line  with  culrnen  (Erionetta) * 

Bill  not  gibbous,  but  feathered  on  culrnen  beyond  nostrils  . Arctonetta 

Bill  not  gibbous,  but  appendaged  with  leathery  expansion  of  side  of  upper  mandible,  cheeks  not  bristly 

Heniconefta 

Bill  not  gibbous,  but  appendaged  with  a lobe  at  base  of  commissure Histrionicus 

Bill  not  gibbous,  but  appendaged  with  a leathery  expansion  of  side  of  upper  mandible  ; cheeks  bristly 

Camptolcemus 


Bill  ordinary. 

Nail  of  bill  large,  fused.  Tail  (of  ) about  as  long  as  wing Havelda 

Nail  of  bill  narrow,  distinct.  Tail  of  ordinary  length  and  shape. 

Bill  shorter  than  head,  high  at  base.  Head  of  puffy  or  crested,  iridescent,  with  white  patches ; cris- 

Bum  white  ; colors  black  and  white,  in  masses Clangula 

<f , white  spot  before  eye.  (Clangula  proper. ) 
cf,  white  patch  behind  eye.  (Charitonetta.) 

Bill  about  as  long  as  head.  Head  of  (f  black,  red,  or  brown,  without  spots  ; crissum  dark. 

Bill  bluish  or  blackish.  Head  of  black Fuligula 

Head  of  reddish JEthyia 

Bill  red.  Head  red,  crested.  (European.) Netta 


NET'TA.  (Gr  vrjTTa , netta,  or  i/ijtro-a,  nessu,  a duck ; equivalent  to  Lat.  anas.)  General 
characters  of  JEythya  and  Fuligula,  as  noted  beyond.  Rill  of  ordinary  shape,  much  as  in 
Scaups  and  Pochards,  hut  with  more  prominent  lamella?,  and  wider  nail,  occupying  more  than 
3 width  of  hill ; feathering  of  sides  of  upper  mandible  nearly  straight,  rather  concave  than 
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convex.  Bill  and  feet  bright-colored  ; head  red,  as  in  Pochards,  fully  crested  in  £ , less  so  in  $ . 
One  species,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  (Included  in  Fuligula  in  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key.) 
N.  rufi'na.  (Lat.  rufina,  reddish.)  Red-crested  Pochard.  Adult  £:  Conspicuously 
crested.  Bill  vermilion,  white- tipped ; feet  orange-red  with  dusky  webs ; eyes  brown.  Head 
and  upper  neck  rusty-red,  with  a rosy  tint.  Lower  and  hind  neck,  fore  back,  breast,  aud 
middle  of  belly  black.  Back  grayish-brown,  with  a large  white  patch  on  each  side,  black- 
ening on  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  Tail  ashy-gray.  Primaries  whitish,  edged  and  tipped 
with  dusky-gray ; speculum  white,  very  large,  formed  by  the  secondaries,  which  have  a dark 
band  near  their  ends  ; lining  of  wings,  their  anterior  border,  and  a large  Hank-patch,  white. 
Length  21.00-22.00  ; wing  10.00;  bill  2.00  ; tarsus  1.50.  9:  Bill  dusky  with  pink  tip,  and 
feet  pinkish,  with  dusky  webs.  Upper  parts  generally  rufous-brown;  under  parts  brownish- 
white  ; throat  and  upper  fore-neck  whitish ; crown  and  rump  darker  than  other  upper  parts ; 
dorsal  feathers  with  pale  edges;  quills  brown,  edged  and  tipped  with  darker;  speculum  gray, 
bounded  terminally  with  brown.  Europe,  etc.  One  specimen  found  in  Fulton  market,  New 
York,  Feb.  1872:  see  Ridgw.  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  21,  1881,  p.  85;  Allen,  Bull.  Nutt. 
Club,  vi,  1881,  p.  173  ; Coues,  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1882,  p.  136.  ( Fuligula  rufina  Coles, 

Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  700;  Netta  rufina  Kaup  ; A.  O-  U.  List,  No.  [145].) 
FULI'GULA.  (Lat.  fuligula  or  fulicula,  dim.  of  fulix  or  fulica,  a coot;  fuligo,  soot.) 
Black-heads.  Scaups.  Bill  ordinary,  without  special  gibbosity  or  peculiar  outline  of 
feathers  at  base,  where  the  feathers  sweep  the  sides  of  the  upper  inaudible  with  gently  convex 
outline;  nail  at  end  distinct,  decurved,  narrow,  less  than  & as  wide  as  end  of  bill;  frontal 
feathers  extending  to  approximately  equal  distances  on  top  and  sides  of  upper  mandible,  with 
a well-marked  re-entrance  between  them  reaching  back  to  about  opposite  angle  of  mouth, 
those  of  chin  advancing  rather  farther.  Nostrils  in  basal  f of  hill.  Outline  of  upper  mandible 
gently  concave  to  the  decurved  nail  ; sides  nearly  parallel,  or  widening  toward  end  (whole 
bill  much  as  in  ordinary  Anatince).  Tail  short,  rounded,  less  than  i as  long  as  wing,  14-16- 
feathered.  Tarsus  less  than  § (£-f)  as  long  as  middle  toe  aud  claw.  Head  not  crested  (in 
our  species).  Head  and  neck  black  £ or  brown  9 • Sides  or  back  or  both  finely  waved  with 
black  and  white.  Axillaries  white.  Crissum  black.  Speculum  white  or  gray.  Bill  blackish, 
or  black  and  blue.  Legs  dark.  (As  subgeuus  of  Aytliya  iu  A-  0.  U.  List.) 

Obs.  — The  type  of  the  restricted  genus  Fuligula  Stefh.  1824,  is  the  crested  Scaup  of  Europe,  F.  fuligula.  or 
cristata;  Fulix  Scnd.  1S3G,  and  Xettarion  Bd.  1858,  have  both  the  same  type,  and  are  strictly  synonymous.  In  modi- 
fying the  generic  arrangement  of  the  Scaups  and  Pochards  from  the  2d— 1th  eds.  of  the  Key,  I do  so  rather  in  deference 
to  the  A.  O.  U.  than  in  accordance  with  my  own  judgment.  In  1884  I put  them  all  under  Fuligula,  with  3 subgenera  — 
equivalent  to  Fulix , Aythya , and  Aristonetla  of  Baird,  aud  stating  that  Fuligula  in  this  broad  sense  seemed  to  be  sepa- 
rable into  three  full  genera  — one  for  the  Red-crested  Pochard  of  Europe,  one  for  the  Black-heads  and  Red-heads  to- 
gether, and  one  for  the  Canvas-back  alone.  I still  think  that  the  latter  is  quite  as  distinct  from  the  Red-heads  proper 
as  these  are  from  the  Black-heads,  though  it  resembles  the  Pochards  more  than  it  does  the  Scaups  in  the  color  of  the 
head;  and  that  therefore  our  three  genera  should  be  : (1)  Netta , for  the  Red-crested  Pochard  alone;  (2)  Fuligula , for 
the  Scaups  and  ordinary  Pochards  together,  with  two  subgenera  [a)  Fuligula  for  Scaups  proper,  (6)  -Fthyia  for  Pochards 
proper;  and  (3)  Aristonetla,  for  the  Canvas-back  alone.  Here,  however,  I foUow  the  A.  O.  U.  in  adopting  (l)Xetta; 
(2)  Fuligula  ; (3)  JEthyia. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Black-heads : f with  head,  neck,  body  anteriorly,  lower  back,  rump,  tail,  and  its  coverts,  black,  the  head  glossy; 
below,  including  lining  of  wings,  white,  with  fine  black  waving  on  sides  and  lower  belly ; bill  black  and  blue,  or 
dusky  ; feet  dark.  9 with  head  and  neck  brown,  with  or  without  white  around  bill,  and  other  black  parts  of  cf 
rather  brown. 

No  ring  around  neck. 

cf  Speculum  white ; back  and  sides  finely  waved  in  zig-zag  with  black  and  whitish ; bill  blue,  with  black 
nail.  $ with  the  face  white. 

Length  about  20.00  ; wing  9.00  ; gloss  of  head  green mania 

Length  about  10.00 ; wing  8.00  ; gloss  of  head  purple affinis 

An  orange-brown  ring  round  nock  of  cf . 

Speculum  gray ; back  nearly  uniform  blackish ; bill  black,  pale  at  base  and  near  end ; 9 without  collar ; 
lores  aud  chin  whitish,  and  ring  round  eye col  laris 
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F.  mari'la.  (Qu.  proper  name  ? Qu.  Gr.  papiXy,  mar  He,  charcoal,  from  the  pitch-black 
fore-parts  ¥)  Greater  Scaup  Duck.  Mussel  Duck.  Big  Black-head.  Green-head. 
Black-neck.  Gray-back.  Blue-bill.  Broad-bill.  Raft  Duck.  Flock  Duck. 
Flocking  Fowl.  Shuffler.  (These  names  also  with  several  different  qualifying  terms, 
when  the  present  is  distinguished  from  the  following  species.)  Adult  $ : No  ring  around 
neck.  Speculum  white.  Bill  dull  blue  or  pale  bluish-gray,  with  black  hooked  nail ; broad 
and  flat  at  end,  where  rounded  out  considerably  wider  than  at  base.  Iris  yellow.  Feet  livid 
plumbeous,  with  blackish  webs.  Whole  head,  neck,  and  fore  parts  of  body  pitch-black,  on 
head  with  chiefly  green  iridescence.  Lower  back,  rump,  tail,  with  both  upper  and  under 
coverts,  black  or  blackish.  Middle  of  back,  scapulars,  and  most  of  under  parts,  white;  inter- 
scapulars, scapulars,  sides  of  body,  and  lower  belly  waved  with  tine  zigzag  cross-lines  of  black, 
quite  in  “ canvas-back  ” style;  flanks  similar,  more  plainly  white.  Upper  wing-coverts  similar 
to  back,  but  darker  and  more  obscurely  grizzled  ; greater  coverts  tipped  with  black,  framing 
anterior  border  of  white  speculum,  which  is  formed  by  secondaries;  white  extending  quite 
across  these,  but  their  tips  more  or  less  perfectly  black.  Primaries  brownish-black,  becoming 
gray  for  a space  on  the  inner  webs  of  all  but  the  four  outer  ones  (this  gray  space  on  the  six 
inner  primaries,  instead  of  a whitish  space  on  the  same  six,  being  the  alleged  character  of  the 
North  American  nearctica  in  comparison  with  typical  European  marila).  Axillars  and  most 
under  wing-coverts  white,  the  marginal  ones  more  or  less  mottled  with  dark  gray.  Adult  9 '• 
Bill  and  feet  as  before,  but  rather  darker ; eyes  yellow.  The  black  parts  of  £ replaced  by 
dusky  or  dark  snuffy  brown,  which  latter  is  the  color  of  head,  except  a broad  belt  of  pure  white 
arouud  base  of  upper  mandible,  forming  a conspicuous  white  face ; chin  also  white.  The 
black-and-white  vermiculation  less  distinctly  developed  or  hardly  apparent  and  the  general 
plumage  more  sordid  or  obscure : observe,  however,  the  white  mask  on  the  suuff-colored  head, 
the  yellow  eyes  and  dark  livid  feet,  and  you  will  not  mistake  your  bird  for  any  other  (except 
F.  affinis ).  The  young  $ is  like  the  adult  9 , the  old  $ in  moult  has  a similar  dress,  and 
there  are  various  intermediate  plumages.  Length  of  $ 9 18.00-20.00  ; extent  30.00-35.00, 
usually  over  30.00;  wing  8.50-9.00  ; tail  3.00  ; tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.60  ; bill 
2.00  on  an  average  in  length  of  culmen,  ranging  1.90-2.10,  and  just  about  1.00  in  greatest 
breadth.  Northern  Hemisphere  ; North  America  at  large  ; on  the  whole  more  northerly  than 
F.  affinis,  though  breeding  no  farther  north  — from  near,  possibly  over,  northern  border  of 
U.  S.,  as  Michigan  and  northwestern  states,  to  far  northward.  Ranges  in  winter  to  Guate- 
mala and  West  Iudies.  The  more  frequent  U.  S.  Scaup  is  F.  affinis.  Nest  on  ground,  in 
Juue  and  July,  lined  with  dark  brown  down  with  obscurely  paler  centres  but  no  pale  tips; 
eggs  6-12,  greenish-gray  or  -brown,  or  drab-colored,  2.50-2.70  X about  1.72.  This  is  a true 
Sea-Duck,  flocking  in  “rafts”  in  tidal  estuaries  in  winter,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  mari- 
time; whether  it  is  a good  table-duck  or  not  depends  upon  its  state  of  flesh  when  it  is  killed, 
and  its  food  for  some  time  previously.  Its  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  scaups  or  scalps, 
upon  which  it  feeds  much,  i.  e.  of  the  low  banks  whereon  mussels  and  other  marine  mollusks 
grow,  and  such  diet  tends  to  make  the  meat  rank.  Ay  thy  a marila  of  A.  O.  U.  ( The  common 
American  Scaup  was  attempted  to  be  distinguished  as  “ Ay  thy  a ” marila  nearctica  by  Dr. 
Stejneger,  Orn.  Expl.  Kamtsch.  1885,  p.  161  ; A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  148;  but  North 
American  specimens  are  absolutely  identical  with  the  European  : see  Bishop,  Auk,  July,  1895, 
pp.  293-295;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvii,  1895,  359;  Elliot,  Wild  Fowl,  1898,  p.  286; 
A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  104  — as  held  in  every  edition  of  the  Key  since  1872.) 
F.  affl'nis.  (Lat.  affinis,  allied,  affined  ; ad  and  finis.)  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  Little 
Black-head  (and  other  names  of  the  foregoing,  with  or  without  qualifying  terms).  Ex- 
tremely similar  to  the  last  ; gloss  of  head  chiefly  purple  ; sides  and  flanks  less  closely  waved 
with  black  ? Flank  feathers  said  to  be  always  waved,  and  those  of  F.  marila  to  bo  always 
white,  in  adult  $.  Smaller:  Length  15.00-17.00;  extent  under  30.00;  wing  8.00  or  less, 
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down  to  7.50;  tail  2.50;  tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.30 ; bill  averaging  1.75  along 
cultnen,  ranging  1.60-1.00  ; its  greatest  width  probably  never  1.00.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
this  bird  specifically,  but  it  appears  to  preserve  its  characters,  though  constantly  associated 
with  the  last.  North  America  at  large;  breeds  from  the  northern  borders  of  the  U.  S.  north- 
ward, nesting  commonly  in  parts  of  N.  Dakota ; winters  in  and  migrates  through  the  U.  S. 
to  Central  America  and  West  Indies.  This  is  the  common  Scaup  in  winter  in  most  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  — in  Florida  often  in  “ rafts”  of  thousands.  Its  nest  and  eggs  (0-12)  are  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  foregoing,  hut  the  eggs  average  smaller,  about  2.25  X 1.60. 
Aythya  a ffinis  of  A.  O.  U. 

F.  colla'ris.  (Lat.  collaris,  pertaining  to  collum.  the  neck  : collared.)  Rixg-necked  Di  ck. 
Ring-necked  Scaup.  Ring-necked  Black-head.  Ring-billed  Black-head.  Ring 
billed  Shuffler.  Ring-bill.  Moon-bill.  Marsh  Blue-bill.  Bastard  Broad- 
bill.  Black-jack.  Bunty.  (Popular  fancy  has  thus  seized  upon  the  peculiar  parti- 
colored bill,  and  not  the  ring  round  the  neck,  for  most  names  of  the  bird.)  Adult  £ : 
A chestnut  or  orange-brown  ring  round  neck.  Speculum  bluish-gray  (not  white).  Bill 
dark  slate,  broadly  black  at  end,  the  base  and  edges,  and  a belt  near  end  of  upper  mandible, 
pale  bluish.  Iris  yellow.  Feet  grayish-blue,  with  dusky  webs.  Head  and  neck  above 
collar  lustrous  black,  with  green,  violet,  and  purple  iridescence  ; extreme  chin  white.  Lower 
neck,  fore  breast,  and  upper  parts  generally,  blackish ; scapulars  scarcely  waved  or  only  dotted 
with  grayish.  Crissum  black ; under  parts  generally,  including  axillaries,  and  most  of  the 
lining  of  wings,  white;  lower  belly  and  sides  finely  waved  with  black;  the  white  solid  on 
breast,  where  sharp-edged  against  black,  but  behind  gradually  passing  into  black  of  crissum 
through  wavy  markings ; under  wing-coverts  mixed  gray  and  white.  Wings  plain  dark 
brown  or  fuscous,  the  gray  speculum  formed  by  outer  webs  of  some  of  the  secondaries,  which 
may  be  uniform,  or  a little  darker  at  their  ends,  and  very  narrowly  tipped  with  white ; 
primaries  blackish  on  outer  webs  and  tips,  otherwise  dark  gray.  Tail  of  16  blackish  feathers. 
Adult  9 : No  collar;  head  umber-brown,  darker  on  top,  with  whitish  cheeks  and  chin, 
and  white  eye-ring ; other  black  parts  of  $ dark  brownish  ; under  parts  less  extensively  and 
less  purely  white  without  any  of  the  fine  vermiculation  of  the  £ , only  a space  on  the  breast 
and  belly  white,  the  fore  breast,  sides,  aud  flanks  being  plain  light  umber-brown ; wing  and 
its  speculum  as  before ; markings  of  bill  obscure  ; eyes  and  feet  as  before.  Young  £ resem- 
bling the  9 • In  some  9 ol'  immature  plumages  this  bird  closely  resembles  the  corresponding 
states  of  the  Red-head ; but  it  is  much  smaller,  to  say  nothing  of  its  generic  distinctions. 
Downy  ducklings  grayish-brown  above,  with  a buff  spot  iu  median  liue  of  fore  back,  on  each 
side  of  back  and  of  rump,  and  along  hind  border  of  winglets ; forebead,  sides  of  head,  and 
under  parts  dingy  buff,  with  a spot  of  grayish-brown  on  the  ear-coverts  and  a brown  bar  across 
flanks.  Length  16.00-18.00;  extent  30.00  or  less;  wing  7.50-8.00;  tail  2.75;  tarsus  1.25; 
bill  1.75,  not  so  much  widened  at  end  as  that  of  the  Scaups.  North  America  at  large ; breeds 
from  some  of  northern  interior  aud  Western  U.  S.,  but  chiefly  beyond,  to  far  north ; one  Maiue 
record ; winters  in  and  migrates  through  U.  S.  to  Central  America  and  West  Indies ; accidental  in 
Europe.  Eggs  6-12,  2.25  X 1.60,  pale  greenish-gray  or  drab,  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
the  foregoing.  This  very  distinct  Scaup,  which  represents  in  this  country  the  European  Tufted 
Duck,  F.fuligula,  and  consequently  comes  nearest  to  being  the  type  of  the  genus,  was  origi- 
nally discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark  ou  the  Columbia  River  at  Deer  Island,  March  28,  1806, 
and  fully  described  from  a specimen  in  the  dress  of  the  9 or  young  $ : see  my  edition  of  the 
History  of  the  Expedition,  1893,  p.  888.  It  was  first  named  Anas  collaris,  and  figured  from  a 
specimen  taken  in  England  : see  Donovan,  Brit.  B.  vi,  pi.  147, 1809.  A.  fuligula  Wils.  1814, 
pi.  67,  fig.  5.  A.  nifitorques , Ord,  1825.  Aythya  collaris  of  A.  O.  U. 

ilSTHY'IA.  (Gr.  a’ldvia,  aithuia,  a kind  of  water-bird  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  and  Aristotle’s 
Natural  History  first  rendered  iu  modern  ornithology  Aythya  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  p.  564,  type 
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by  elimination  Anas  ferina  Linn.  I am  willing  to  follow  the  A.  0.  U.  in  adopting  the  genus, 
hut  uot  in  violating  plain  rules  for  the  transliteration  from  the  Greek  to  the  Latin,  which  give 
us  neither  Aythya  Boie,  nor  Aithya  Iyaup,  nor  Aithyia  Bp.,  nor  anything  hut  JEthyia.) 
Pochards.  Red-heads.  Little  different  from  Fuligula ■ Bill  more  moderate,  parallel- 
sided, uot  obviously  widening  out  toward  end.  Head  of  adult  $ not  black,  hut  chestnut-red  in 
most  species,  darker  brownish-red  in  the  Canvas-back,  which,  also,  in  shape  of  hill  and  its  set 
on  the  head,  differs  more  from  typical  Pochards  than  these  do  from  Scaups.  Hence  the  genus 
is  divisible  iuto  JEthyia  proper  and  Aristonetta.  (Included  under  Fuligula  in  2d-4th  eds. 
of  the  Key.) 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 

Bill  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw,  not  longer  than  head,  nearly  £ as  wide  as  long,  with  concave  culmen  not 
rising  notably  higli  on  forehead  and  out  of  line  therewith  ; chord  of  culmen  not  over  2.25.  Nostrils  fairly  in  basal 
half  of  bill.  Nail  of  bill  well  hooked.  (JEthyia  proper.) 

Red  head  : with  head  and  neck  chestnut,  in  9 plain  brown  ; body  anteriorly,  rump,  tail,  and  its  coverts,  black,  in 

9 brown  ; back,  scapulars,  and  sides  finely  waved  with  black  and  white  or  ashy-white  in  equal  amounts ; speculum 
gray.  Bill  blue  with  black  belt  at  end.  Back  distinctly  vermiculated  with  black  on  an  ashy-white  ground 

americana 

Bill  equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw,  longer  than  head,  about  $ as  wide  as  long,  with  scarcely  concave  culmen  rising 
high  on  forehead  in  line  therewith ; chord  of  culmen  up  to  2.50.  Nostrils  reaching  middle  of  bill.  Nail  of  bill 
little  hooked.  ( Aristonetta .) 

Canvas-back : $ head  dark  chestnut-brown,  much  obscured  with  dusky  on  top  and  about  bill.  Silvery-whitish  of 
back  prevailing  over  the  black  waved  lines,  which  are  narrow  and  much  broken  into  chains  of  dots  . vallisneria 


AS,,  americana.  (Figs.  644,  645,  646.)  American  Pochard.  Red-headed  Broad- 
bill.  Red-headed  Raft  Duck.  American  Red-head.  Adult  $ : Feathers  of  head 
somewhat  full  and  puffy,  though  forming  no  crest.  Bill  broad  and  flattened,  little  widened 
toward  end,  running  iuto  forehead,  which 
arches  abruptly  over  and  away  from  it; 
not  rising  gradually  into  line  with  fore- 
head; shorter  or  not  longer  than  head, 

2.25  inches  or  less  in  length  along  culmen, 
the  same  along  gape ; nostrils  within  its 
basal  half,  the  forward  end  of  nostril  about 
| distance  from  upper  corner  to  end  of  bill. 

Bill  dull  blue  with  a black  belt  at  end. 

(Compare  head  and  bill  of  Canvas-back.)  Iris  orange.  Feet 
dull  grayish-blue,  with  dusky  webs  and  black  claws.  Head  and 
neck  all  around  rich  pure  chestnut,  not  obscured  with  dusky- 
brown,  but  with  bronzy  or  coppery  red  reflections.  Lower  neck 
and  fore  parts  of  body  above  and  below,  with  rump  and  tail- 
coverts  above  and  below,  blackish.  Back  mixed  whitish  and 
blackish  in  about  equal  amounts,  the  dark  wavy  lines  distinct 
and  unbroken.  (In  the  European  Pochard,  2E.  ferina,  from 
which  our  bird  differs,  the  back  is  also  distinctly  and  completely 
waved  with  black,  but  the  ground  is  quite  white,  as  in  our  Can- 
vas-back, in  which  the  dark  lines  are  much  broken  up,  the  white 
thus  prevailing.  This  fine  vennieulatiou,  when  not  too  closely 
examined,  gives  a delicate  silvery-gray  tone,  of  different  shade 
in  the  different  species.)  Sides  of  body  under  wings  vermiculated 
much  like  back,  the  undulations  subsiding  in  grayish- white  on 
middle  under  parts.  Wing-coverts  ashy-gray,  minutely  dotted 

with  white  ; speculum  hoary-ash,  bordered  internally  with  black  ; lining  of  wings 
white.  9 : Bill  obscured  bluish,  with  black  belt  near  end;  iris  yellow;  feet  as  in  £■ 
shape  of  bill  and  head.  Head  and  upper  neck  dull  reddish-brown,  paler 


Fio.  G45.  — Red-head,  1 nat.  size. 
(From  nature,  by  J.  L.  Ridgway.) 

mostly 
Same 
or  whitish  on 
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Fig.  G46.  — Red-heads.  (From  Lewis.) 


cheeks,  chin,  aud  behind  eye;  upper  parts  brownish,  the  feathers  paler  edged;  breast  and 
sides  brownish.  Wings  much  as  in  ; white  lining  restricted.  Length  20.00—23.00 ; extent 
about  33.00;  wing  9.00-10.00 ; tail  3.00,  of  14  feathers;  tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw 
275;  greatest  width  of  bill  0.87  or  less.  North  America  at  large,  but  particularly  E.  of  the 

Rocky  Mts. ; breeds 
from  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and 
California  N.  to  the 
fur  countries,  most 
abundantly  in  British 
America ; one  Maine 
breeding  record; 
winters  from  U.  S.  to 
the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico.  One  of  the 
commonest  market 
Ducks  in  eastern 
cities  in  winter,  sell- 
ing readily  for  Can- 
vas-back, and  more 
likely  to  be  distin- 
guished therefrom 
with  the  feathers  on 
than  off!  Nest  of 

this  slough-breeding  duck  on  ground  near  water,  or  among  reeds  over  water  like  a Coot’s,  often 
bulky  and  well  made,  lined  with  more  or  less  down;  eggs  7-10  or  more,  even  to  a baker’s 
dozen  and  over,  2.30-2.45  X 1.65-1.75,  buff  with  an  olive  or  drab  tinge,  or  light  buff;  shell 
smooth,  hard,  thick. 

The  names  Red-head 
and  Gray-back,  ap- 
plied to  this  species, 
are  goodly  distinctive 
from  the  darker- 
headed  and  whiter- 
backed  Canvas-back. 

The  name  “ Wash- 
ington Canvas-back  ” 
which  Mr.  Gordon 
Trumbull  quotes  with 
relish  from  Coues  and 
Prentiss’  Avifauna 
Columbiana,  is  sim- 
ply a political  witti- 
cism of  the  latter  au- 
thors, who  say  that  it 
is  at  the  Capital  “ one 
of  the  commonest  , F.o.  G47.-Canvaa.back..  (From  Lewis.) 

market  Ducks,  passing  about  half  the  time  for  Canvas-back,  and  equally  available  for  promot- 
ing Congressional  legislation.”  ( Fuligula  ferina  americana , of  2d—lth  eds.  of  the  Key.) 
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(Subgenus  Aristonetta.) 


AS..  (A.)  vallisne'ria.  (Name  of  a genus  of  aquatic  plants,  the  wild  celery,  V.  spiralis, 
dedicated  to  Antonio  Vallisneri,  an  Italian  naturalist.  Figs.  643,  647,  648.)  Canvas-back. 
White-back.  Bull-neck.  “Can.”  Adult  $:  Head  close-feathered.  Bill  high  at  base 
and  narrow  throughout  or  scarcely  widened  toward  end,  sloping  gradually  up  to  top  of  head  in 
line  with  sweep  of  forehead,  altogether 
somewhat  like  a Goose’s  in  shape;  de- 
cidedly louger  than  head,  21,  inches  to 
nearly  or  quite  3 in  length,  measured 
along  culrnen ; nostrils  reaching  middle 
of  bill,  their  fore  end  half-way  from  upper 
corner  to  end  of  bill.  Bill  not  blue, 
black-belted,  but  blackish  throughout. 

Eyes  red.  Feet  grayish-blue.  Head  and  upper  neck  not  cop- 
pery brownish-red,  but  dark  reddish-brown,  further  much 
obscured  with  dusky  or  quite  blackish  about  the  bill  and  on 
top.  Ground  color  of  back  white,  very  finely  vermiculated 
with  zigzag  blackish  bars  much  narrower  than  the  interven- 
ing spaces,  and  tending  to  break  up,  or  mostly  broken  up,  into 
little  chains  of  dots  across  the  feathers ; the  resulting  silvery- 
gray  tone  consequently  several  shades  lighter  than  in  the  Red- 
head. Other  characters  substantially  as  in  that  species.  9 
differs  as  9 Red-head  does;  head  dark  snuffy-brown,  etc.,  but 
bill  colored  as  in  £ , and  sufficiently  preserves  its  peculiar 
shape ; eyes  reddish-brown.  Size  of  the  Red-head,  or  a little 
larger;  tarsus  1.75;  bill  longer,  as  above;  culmen  much  over 
2 inches ; gape  about  2.67 ; line  from  upper  corner  to  tip 
nearly  or  quite  3.00,  of  which  distance  the  nostrils  reach  half- 
way. North  America  at  large ; breeds  from  the  northwestern 
tier  of  States  N.  to  Alaska,  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  farther  S.  and 
in  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Nevada;  winters  in  the  U.  S.  and 
southward  to  Guatemala,  formerly  abundantly  along  Atlantic 
coast  S.  from  the  middle  districts,  especially  in  the  Chesa- 
peake ; rare  from  the  middle  districts  northward.  I have  found  it  breeding  in  North  Dakota, 
lat.  49°.  Nesting  quite  like  that  of  the  Red-head  ; eggs  less  huffy,  greenish-drab  or  grayish- 
olive,  of  a darker  shade  than  usual  in  eggs  of  the  Red-head.  When  feeding  on  wild  celery  the 
flesh  acquires  a peculiarly  fine  flavor,  which  has  gained  for  the  bird  great  renown  among  gas- 
tronomers ; but  its  flesh  is  of  no  special  excellence  under  other  circumstances,  in  fact  inferior  to 
that  of  most  River  Ducks  (Anatince).  There  is  little  reason  for  squealing  iu  barbaric  joy  over 
this  over-rated  and  generally  under-done  bird ; not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  can  tell  it  from 
any  other  Duck  on  the  table,  and  then  only  under  the  celery  circumstance  just  said.  Oue  of 
the  most  noted  old  Washington  restaurateurs  and  caterers  told  me  that  he  could  tell  a plucked 
Canvas-back  with  the  head  off  from  a similarly  dressed  or  rather  undressed  Red-head,  “by 
the  mash.”  I was  some  time  in  discovering  that  by  “mash”  he  meant  mesh,  i.  e.,  the  pattern 
presented  on  the  bare  skin  of  the  breast  and  belly  by  the  little  points  whence  the  feathers  grew. 
The  earliest  reference  to  this  bird  in  literature  that  I know  of  is  in  President  Jefferson’s  cele- 
brated Notes  on  Virginia,  where  it  appears  as  the  “ Sheldrach,  or  Canvas  back,”  e.  g.  p.  77  of 
edition  of  1786.  (Fuligula  vallisneria  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key.) 


Fig.  G4S.  — Canvas-back,  £ nat. 
size.  (From  nature,  by  J.  L.  Ridg- 
way.) 
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CLAN'GULA.  (Lat.  clangula,  dim.  of  clangor,  a noise:  applied  to  the  Garrot,  the  leading  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  by  Gesner,  1555.)  Garrots.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  about  as  long 
as  tarsus,  very  high  at  base,  tapering  to  end,  with  definite  narrow  nail,  and  acute  upper  cor- 
ners ; frontal  and  mental  feathers  little  in  advance  of  loral.  Nostrils  median.  Tail  about  half 
as  long  as  wing,  16-feathered,  pointed.  Body  plump ; neck  short ; feet  far  back.  £ with 
head  puffy  or  slightly  crested,  dark-colored,  iridescent,  with  great  white  patches:  lower  neck 
all  around,  uuder  parts  including  sides,  and  most  of  the  wing-coverts,  scapulars,  and  second- 
aries, white  ; lining  of  wings  dark;  most  of  upper  parts  black  ; no  waving  on  back  or  sides; 
crissum  not  black  ; bill  dark ; feet  light  or  bright.  9 with  less  puffy  dark  brown  or  gray  head, 
and  traces  or  not  of  white  patches.  Medium-sized  and  small  Ducks,  mostly  black  and  white. 
They  include  two  types  of  at  least  subgeneric  value ; one  ( Clangula  proper)  represented  by 
the  Garrots,  the  other  ( Charitonetta ) by  the  Buffle-head.  A well-marked  genus,  whose  name 
Clangula  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  heroic  age  of  ornithology,  as  that  of  its  leading  species, 
and  was  formally  installed  as  the  generic  designation  “ ex  Gesner”  by  W.  E.  Leach  in  Boss’ 
Voyage,  1819,  App.  p.  xlviii,  type  Anas  clangula  Linn.  ( Clangula  of  former  editions  of  the 
Key,  and  of  most  authors;  “ Glaucionetta  ” (based  on  the  identical  type  A.  clangula!)  Stej. 
Pr.  U.  S.  N.  M.  viii,  1885,  p.  409;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95;  Clangula,  A.  0.  U.  Suppl. 
List.  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  125.  Cf.  Count  Salvadori,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvii,  1895,  p.  376. 


Analysis  of  Species. 


Nostrils  rather  before  middle  of  bill.  $ head  uniformly  puffy,  the  gloss  green  ; a round  or  oval  white  spot  before 
eye,  not  reaching  upper  corner  of  bill ; white  of  wings  continuous  ; lining  of  wings  entirely  dark  ; eye  yellow ; feet 

orange.  9 bead  dark  brown,  unmarked.  ( Clangula  proper.) clangula  americana 

Nostrils  as  before,  cf  head  somewhat  crested,  the  gloss  purple  and  violet ; an  angular  or  crescentic  white  space 
before  eye,  applied  against  whole  base  of  bill ; white  of  wings  divided  by  a dark  line  ; lining  of  wings  entirely 

dark  ; eye  yellow ; feet  orange.  9 bead  dark  brown,  unmarked ulandica 

Nostrils  rather  behind  middle  of  bill,  cf  head  extremely  puffy,  the  gloss  various.  No  white  before  eye,  but  great 
white  space  on  side  of  head  behind,  meeting  its  fellow  on  nape ; white  of  wing  continuous ; lining  of  wing  with 
some  white  ; eye  brown  ; feet  flesh-color  ; 9 head  dark  gray,  with  trace  of  white  auricular  patch.  ( Chariionetta.} 

albedo 


( Subgenus  Clangula.) 


C.  clan'gula  america'na.  (Fig.  649.)  American  Garrot.  American  Morillon.  Amer- 
ican Golden-eye.  American  Whistler.  Whistle  Duck.  Whistle-wing.  Brass- 
eyed Whistler.  Whiffler.  Jingler.  Merry-wing.  Great-head.  Bull-head. 
Iron-head.  Copperhead.  Cur-head  or  Cob-head.  Cur  (Curre).  Bill  with  nostrils 
rather  before  than  behind  its  middle  line.  Head  moderately  uniformly  puffy.  Adult  $ : Gloss 
of  head  chiefly  green.  A large  round  or  oval  spot  before  eye,  uot  touching  base  of  hill  through- 
out; no  white  behind  eye.  Bill  black,  or  greenish-dusky.  Iris  golden-yellow.  Feet  orange, 
with  dusky  webs  and  black  claws.  Lower  neck,  under  parts  at  large,  middle  and  greater 
wing-coverts,  many  secondaries,  and  shorter  scapulars  in  part,  white,  that  of  wings  perfectly 
continuous.  Shorter  scapulars  in  part,  long  scapulars,  inner  and  outer  secondaries,  edge  of 
wing,  primary  coverts,  primaries,  and  back  at  large,  black,  the  latter  glossy.  Lining  of 
wings  dusky,  as  are  some  feathers  at  insertion  of  legs  and  on  sides  of  rump.  The  white 
greater  coverts  have  dark  bases,  not  extensive  enough,  however,  to  divide  the  white  wing- 
surface  by  a dark  bar,  as  in  C.  islandica.  Tail  ashy.  Young  $ resembles  adult  9 • but  has 
white  spot  before  eye  more  or  less  indicated,  and  gray  of  chest  lessened.  Adult  9 : Bill,  eyes, 
and  feet  as  in  but  former  usually  varied  with  yellowish  at  end.  Head  less  puffy,  snuffy- 
hrown,  without  white  loral  space.  White  collar  on  neck.  Black  parts  of  inclining  to 
brownish;  feathers  of  upper  back  with  bluish-gray  edgings;  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with 
pale  brown ; white  of  wings  less  extensive  and  complete,  often  waved  with  gray  tips  of 
some  of  the  coverts;  white  of  under  parts  often  waved  with  gray  or  brown  on  lower  neck 
and  along  sides.  Various  imperfect  plumages  range  between  or  combine  those  of  adult 
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$ and  9;  but  iu  none  can  the  bird  be  confounded  with  any  but  C.  islandica  (which  see). 
Ducklings  in  down  dark  sooty-brown  above;  spotted  with  white;  cheeks  and  throat  white; 
lower  parts  dingy  whitish,  shaded  across  breast  and  along  sides.  Length  17.00-20.00;  extent 

27.00- 32.00;  wing  8.00-9.00;  tail 

3.00- 4.00;  tarsus  1 .30-1.50 ; mid- 
dle toe  and  claw  2.50;  bill  1.30 
along  culmen,  about  2.00  along 
gape,  0.90-1.05  deep  and  0.75- 
0.85  wide  at  base  ; nail  0.25  wide. 

9 smaller  thau  $ — about  at  the 
minimum  of  the  dimensions  just 
given.  North  America  at  large, 
resident  northerly  or  only  forced 
S-  from  its  summer  home  by  freez- 
ing of  the  waters ; a common  win- 
ter Duck  of  the  U.  S.,  and  some- 
what farther  S.,  breeding  largely 
in  high  latitudes,  N.  to  the  limit 
of  trees,  but  also  from  the  northern 
borders  of  the  U.  S.  Nest  in  hoi-  F,Q  C49‘  ~ Amerloan  Golden-eye.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

lows  of  trees,  sometimes  stumps  ; the  down  lining  it  very  light  gray,  scarcely  paler-centred ; 
eggs  indefinitely  many,  5 or  6 to  10-12  or  more,  2.20-2.40  X about  1.70,  smooth,  rather 
glossy,  pale  greenish,  ranging  from  clear  sea-green  to  dingy  grayish-green,  but  not  buffy.  An 
expert  diver,  and  very  strong  flier  on  its  whistling  wings ; very  handsome,  too,  but  meat  rank 
and  fishy.  C.  glaucium  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key,  and  hardly  different  from  the  common 
European  Garrot;  but  it  averages  a trifle  larger,  with  a stouter  bill,  and  I am  now  willing  to 
let  it  stand  as  a subspecies.  C.  americana  Bp.  1838.  C.  c.  Americana  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List, 
Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  125,  No.  151. 

C.  islandica.  (Of  Island  or  Iceland.  Fig.  650.)  Barrow’s  Golden-eye.  Bocky 
Mountain  Garrot.  Very  similar  to  the  last.  Bill  with  nostrils  as  before.  Head  moder- 
ately puffy,  and  with  lengthening  of  coro- 
nal and  occipital  feathers  into  a slight 
crest.  Gloss  of  head  chiefly  purple  and 
violet  (pansy-purple).  A large  wedge- 
shaped,  triangular  or  crescentic  white 
spot  before  eye,  running  up  in  a point, 
applied  against  whole  side  of  base  of  bill. 
White  area  on  wing  more  or  less  divided 
by  a dark  bar  resulting  from  extension  of 
the  dark  bases  of  the  greater  coverts. 
Averaging  larger  than  the  last:  $ length 

20.00- 22.50;  extent  30.00  or  more ; wing 

9.00- 10.00;  tarsus  1.60;  bill  relatively 
shorter  than  in  C.  c.  americana , and  pro- 
portionally deeper  at  base,  throwing  the 
nostrils  in  a slightly  different  relation  with 
measurements  of  length  and  depth ; this 

may  be  seen  on  direct  comparison  of  specimens,  but  is  not  easily  expressed  in  figures.  9 smaller 
than  wing  about  8.50,  etc.  Europe;  Iceland;  Greenland;  North  America,  northerly,  in 
winter  S.  to  New  York,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Utah,  and  San  Francisco  Bay ; breeds  from  the  Gulf 


Fio.  G50. — Barrow’s  Golden-eye.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 
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of  St.  Lawrence,  mountains  of  Oregon,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  from  Colorado,  N.  to  high  lati- 
tudes. Well  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  in  the  full  plumage  of  the  <J,  but  the  9 and 
young  $ are  not  easily  discriminated.  The  9 may  usually  be  recognized  by  division  of  white 
area  on  wing,  or  tendency  thereto ; some  blackish  spots  on  the  ends  of  the  greater  coverts; 
darker  and  more  snuffy  brown  of  the  head,  running  farther  down  the  neck,  especially  in  front, 
and  thus  making  the  white  collar  narrower;  darker  toned  and  more  extensive  gray  of  fore 
breast ; puffier  head,  with  more  tendency  to  an  occipital  crest ; different  shape  of  bill,  as  above 
indicated,  and  its  more  extensive  particoloration ; and  somewhat  greater  size,  on  the  whole. 
The  nest  and  eggs  are  indistinguishable.  This  bird  belongs  to  North  America,  and  is  rare 
or  only  casual  in  Europe,  even  in  Iceland,  whence  its  specifie*name  is  derived.  This  case  is 
curiously  parallel  with  that  of  Fuligula  collaris,  above  noted.  The  greatest  ornithologist  of 
the  last  century,  Brisson,  described  it  unmistakably  from  a specimen  in  the  Reaumur  Cab- 
inet, though  he  thought  it  was  the  common  Golden-eye;  for  he  says,  Ora.  vi,  p.  418,  of  the 
white  spot  before  the  eye,  “versus  synciput  in  acumen  producta,”  i.  e.,  runs  up  in  a point 
on  the  forehead,  and  his  pi.  37,  fig.  2,  shows  this  very  plainly,  as  well  as  the  black  bar  divid- 
ing the  white  alar  area.  The  best  figure  is  Swainson’s  plate  70,  in  the  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  ii,  1831, 
p.  456,  when  and  where  Dr.  Richardson  dedicated  the  handsome  bird  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  of 
Arctic  fame. 


(Subgenus  Charitonetta.) 

C.  (C.)  albe'ola.  (Lat.  albeola  or  albula,  dim.  of  albus,  white.  Figs.  651,  652.)  Little 
Black  and  White  $ or  Little  Brown  9 Duck.  Buffalo-headed  Duck.  Buf- 
fle-head.  Buffel-head.  Butter  Duck.  Butter-ball.  Butter-box.  Butter- 
back.  Wool-head.  Spirit  Duck.  Conjuring  Duck.  Marionette.  Dipper.  Bill 

with  nostrils  rather 
behind  than  before  its 
middle  line.  Adult 
Head  particularly 
puffy  with  much 
lengthened  feathers  of 
lateral  and  hind  parts, 
splendidly  various 
with  purple-violet  and 
green  iridescence ; a 
large  snowy  patch  on 
each  side  behind  eye, 
blending  on  nape  with 
its  fellow.  Bill  dull 
bluish,  with  dusky 
nail  and  base.  Eyes 
browu.  Feet  pale 
flesh-color,  with 
blackish  claws.  Up- 
per parts  at  large 

black,  fading  to  grayish-white  posteriorly.  Lower  neck  all  around,  under  parts  at  large, 
scapulars  in  part,  nearly  all  wing-coverts,  and  most  secondaries,  white.  Outer  scapulars  white, 
edged  with  black;  inner  secondaries  velvet-black;  sides  and  sometimes  across  lower  belly 
shaded  with  dusky ; lining  of  wings  mixed  dusky  and  white.  Adult  9:  Much  smaller  than  £ ; 
head  scarcely  puffy,  but  a thin  compressed  nuchal  elongation  of  feathers,  dusky  gray,  with 
trace  at  least  of  the  white  space  of  £ , and  commonly  a white  touch  under  eye.  Bill  dusky; 


Fio.  G51 . — Buffle-head.  (From  Lewis. ) 
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feet  livid  bluish-gray,  with  dusky  webs.  Above  at  large  dusky-gray  or  blackish,  with  white 
speculum  on  outer  webs  only  of  5 or  G secondaries ; below  white,  shaded  into  dark  along  sides 
and  across  fore  breast  and  lower  belly.  Thus  a very  small  insignificant-looking  Duck,  but 
easily  recognized  on  that  very  score;  notice  flap  of  hind  toe,  livid  feet,  dark  bill,  white  spot 
on  dark  head  behind  eye,  etc.  Length  of  $ 9 12.25-15.00;  extent  22.00-25.00 ; wing  6.00- 
7.00;  tarsus  1.10-1.24;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.00-2.25 ; bill  1.00,  along  gape  1.40;  9 at  or 
about  the  lesser  of  these  dimensions.  North  America  at  large,  and  casual  in  Europe;  U.  S. 
in  winter,  one  of  the  most  abundant  Ducks;  also  to  Cuba  and  Mexico;  breeds  from  Maine, 
Iowa,  Montana  to  high  latitudes.  The 
drake  in  full  feather  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Ducks,  dressed  in  broad  black  and 
white  in  artistic  contrast,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  brilliancy  of  the  head.  Noted 
for  its  adroitness  in  diving  to  escape  a 
shot,  as  smartly  as  a Grebe,  and  on  that 
account  known  in  some  of  our  elegant 
vernacular  as  “hell-diver”  and  “devil- 
diver,”  as  well  as  by  divers  other  names 
of  Grebes,  as  Dipper,  Dapper,  Dopper, 

Diedapper,  Water- witch,  etc.  The  flesh 
is  little  esteemed,  so  it  is  just  as  well  there 
is  so  little  of  it.  Nest  feathery,  in  a tree ; 
eggs  up  to  14,  ellipsoidal,  about  2.00  X 1.50,  in  tint  buffy-drab  (between  grayish-olive  and 
rich  creamy- white).  (Bucephala  albeola  Bd.  1858;  Coues,  1872,  original  edition  of  Key; 
Clangula  albeola  of  later  editions.  Charitonetta  albeola  A.  O.  U.  Lists.  There  is  certainly 
some  difference  from  Clangula  proper ; but  not  so  much  as  there  is  between  Aristonetta  and 
JEtligia ; and  as  the  A.  0-  U.  declines  to  give  Aristonetta  full  generic  rank,  so  do  I continue 
to  allow  this  form  to  bear  the  name  it  has  usually  borne  since  1824,  and  is  likely  to  bear  for 
an  indefinite  period.) 

HAVEL'DA,  (New  Latin  Harelda  Steph.  1824,  by  a miswriting  or  misprint  of  Havelda  Ray, 
1713,  Latinized  from  hdvelle,  “the  common  Icelandic  name  for  the  bird,  having  reference  to 
the  trilling  sound  of  its  musical  notes,”  Newt.  Diet.  p.  406 ; havellda  and  havelld  also  found 
in  Wormius,  WlLLUGHBY,  and  Charleton;  Englished  hareld  Steph.  1824,  and  corruptly 
herald.  If  we  consider  it  a misprint,  A.  0-  U.  rules  allow  us  to  correct  it  to  Havelda.) 
Havelds.  Singing  Ducks.  Long-tail  Ducks.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  about  as  loug 
as  tarsus,  high  at  base,  nearly  parallel-sided  to  the  rounded  end  occupied  by  the  broad  nail ; 
upper  lateral  angles  obsolete,  the  feathers  sweeping  obliquely  downward  from  those  on  culmen  ; 
those  of  chin  reaching  about  opposite  nostrils,  which  are  placed  higlj  up  in  basal  half  of  bill ; 
commissure  ascending  near  end,  then  decurved  into  the  prominent  nail.  Tail  of  14  feathers, 
in  £ as  long  as  wing  by  excessive  elongation  of  the  narrow  middle  feathers  (more  so  than  in 
Dafila  or  Anatinae) : scapulars  also  long  lance-linear,  produced  straight  over  the  wing. 

Sexual  and  seasonal  plumages  unlike.  Crissum  white  ; no  white  on  wing  nor  any  speculum  ; 
coloration  chiefly  black,  white,  and  brown,  with  reddish  on  back  in  summer.  One  species. 
( Clangula  ! A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95;  Harelda  A.  0.  U.  8th  Stippl.  List,  1897  : for  the  proper 
use  of  Clangula  Leach,  1819,  see  under  that  head,  anted , p.  928.) 

H.  hiema'lis.  (Lat.  of  or  pertaining  to  hiems,  winter  wintry:  applied  to  this  species  by 
Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1758,  p.  126,  and  1766,  p.  202,  in  one  plumage;  it  being  called  by  him  in 
another  plumage  glacialis,  the  name  which  has  been  most  frequently  used,  as  in  former  editions 
of  the  Key.)  Long-tailed  Duck.  Long-tailed  I-Iareld.  Swallow-tailed  Duck. 
South-southerly.  South-southerland.  Old  Wife.  Old  Squaw.  Old  Injun. 
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Old  Granny.  Old  Molly.  Old  Billy.  John  Connolly.  Uncle  Huldy.  My 
Aunt  Huldy.  Cowiieen  or  Coween.  Calaw  or  Calloo.  Cookawee.  Scolde- 
nore.  Scolder.  Quandy.  in  breeding  dress:  Bill  bluck  on  basal  half  and  nail,  the 
intervening  portion  of  a variable  and  fugacious  bright  tint  in  life,  as  pink,  salmon-pink,  or 
pinkish-orange,  which  changes  soon  after  death  to  reddish-  purple,  ami  in  long-dried  skins 
shows  as  orange  or  orange-red;  iris  yellow;  feet  livid  bluish,  with  dusky  webs  and  black 
claws.  Head  on  top  and  behind  blackish,  with  a great  patch  of  silvery-gray,  whitening  around 
and  behind  eye.  Neck  all  around  and  fore  breast,  very  dark  chocolate-brown,  almost  black- 
ish ; quills  and  lining  of  wings  the  same;  under  parts  from  breast  abruptly  white.  Upper 
parts  at  large,  and  long  tail-feathers  blackish  ; long  scapulars  varied  with  bright  reddish ; 
shorter  tail-feathers  whitish,  lateral  wholly  so,  intermediate  ones  in  part  dark.  Length  very 
variable,  according  to  development  of  tail,  up  to  23.00;  middle  tail-feathers  up  to  8.00-9.00 
long,  lateral  only  about  2.50;  wing  8.50-9.50;  extent  30.00;  bill  1.25;  tarsus  the  same; 
middle  toe  and  claw  twice  as  much.  Adult  £,  in  winter:  No  reddish  on  upper  parts;  scapu- 
lars pearly-gray.  Head,  neck,  and  fore  back  white  or  whitish,  with  gray  cheek-patch,  and 
dark  brown  or  blackish  patch  below  ear.  Fore  breast  of  the  latter  color,  set  squarely  between 
white  of  neck  and  belly.  Upper  parts  except  as  said,  and  4 middle  tail-feathers  (less  devel- 
oped than  in  summer)  blackish ; rest  white.  Bill  extensively  bright-colored,  with  nail  and 
broad  saddle  on  mandible  black  ; iris  straw-yellow.  Young  £ in  first  winter  with  bill  and  feet 
dusky;  iris  brownish.  Adult  9 in  summer:  No  elongation  of  tail  or  scapulars;  length  about 
18.00;  extent  under  30.00 ; wing  8.00-9.00;  tail  about  3.00.  Bill  and  feet  dusky-greenish  ; 
iris  yellow.  Head,  ueck,  and  upper  parts  dark  grayish -brown,  paler  on  throat,  with  large 
grayish-white  patch  around  eye  and  another  on  side  of  neck  ; under  parts  white,  shaded  along 
sides.  Thus  an  obscure  medium-sized  Duck;  notice  generic  characteristics  of  bill,  14  tail- 
feathers,  no  white  on  wing,  gray  head-  and  neck-patches  in  dark  surroundings.  Adult  9 t in 
winter:  Head  and  neck  mostly  white;  top  of  head  and  isolated  auricular  patch  dusky,  and 
chin  similarly  obscured,  neck  below  and  fore  parts  of  body  dark  gray,  tending  to  form  a soil 
of  loose  collar;  under  parts  broadly  white;  upper  parts  dusky-brown,  nearly  plaiu,  but  varied 
on  scapulars  with  brighter  brown  and  gray.  Duckliugs  iu  down  plain  brown  above,  with 
light  touches  and  a dusky  stripe  on  sides  of  head;  below  white,  with  a dark  baud  on  the  fore 
breast.  Northern  Hemisphere,  northerly,  especially  maritime;  also  on  large  inland  waters; 
U.  S.  in  winter  only,  and  then  rare  S.  of  the  middle  districts,  but  casually  to  South  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Texas ; not  many  California  records ; breeds  chiefly  in  high  latitudes,  mostly  be- 
yond the  limit  of  trees,  as  iu  our  Barren  Grounds,  the  Siberian  tundras,  Greenland,  Spitz- 
bergeu,  and  Nova  Zembla.  A lively,  voluble  Duck,  called  by  Sundevali  melodious : “Anas 
canora,  ob  cant um  vernalem  suavem  et  sonorum  ” ; among  its  many  curious  names  it  has  ac- 
quired, those  given  from  its  loud  three-syllabled  notes  are  conspicuous.  It  is  a swiff,  wayward 
flier,  an  expert  diver,  and  at  most  seasons  a rank  animal  feeder ; meat  bad.  Nest  on  ground  ; 
eggs  5-9,  smooth,  drab-colored,  more  grayish  or  greenish  as  the  case  may  be,  2.20  X 1.00,  to 
1.90  X 1.40;  June,  July.  H.  glacialis  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  of  most  authors. 
Clangula  hyemalis  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1880-95,  No.  154  (by  error).  Harelda  hyemalis  A.  O-  U. 
Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  124  (see  remarks  anted,  under  genus  Clangula). 
HISTRION'ICUS.  (Lat.  histrionicus,  histrionic,  relating  to  liistrio,  a stage-player,  the  bird 
being  tricked  out  in  various  colors,  as  if  to  play  a part.)  Harlequins.  Bill  very  small, 
shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  rapidly  tapering  to  rounded  tip  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  large 
fused  nail ; but  higher  than  wide  at  base,  with  lateral  upper  corners  as  in  Fuligulhue  gener- 
ally, and  convex  sweep  of  feathers  across  its  side  intermediate  in  extent  between  frontal  and 
mental  projections,  former  reaching  farthest.  A membranous  lobe  at  base  of  commissure, 
formed  by  production  of  skin  of  cheeks.  Nostrils  in  basal  half  of  bill.  Wings  aud  tail  short, 
latter  pointed  and  about  half  as  long  as  former.  Longer  scapulars  and  inner  secondaries  curv- 
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ing  outward  over  wing  as  in  Eiders,  with  which  this  genus  connects  by  means  of  Heniconetta, 
though  in  both  these  genera  the  bill  is  simple,  as  usual  iu  Fuligulincc,  without  the  peculiar 
gibbosity  and  special  outlines  of  feathers  characteristic  of  Eiders.  One  species,  remarkable  for 
its  fantastic  markings,  the  $ being  patched  with  different  colors;  a metallic  speculum  (here 
only  among  our  Fuligulinee,  excepting  H.  stelleri). 

H.  liistrion'icus.  (For  etym.  see  generic  name.  Fig.  653.)  Harlequin  Duck.  Painted 
Duck.  Mountain  Duck.  Rock  Duck.  Lord  and  Lady.  Squealer.  Adult  $ : Bill 
olivaceous;  iris  reddish-brown;  feet  grayish-blue,  with  dusky  webs  and  pale  claws.  Aside 
from  the  definite  mark- 
ings to  be  given,  general 
color  deep  leaden -blue  or 
slate-color,  with  a purplish 
tinge,  blackening  ou  top  of 
head,  on  lower  back,  rump, 
and  tail  above  and  below, 
darker  on  head  and  neck 
than  on  breast  and  back, 
changing  from  breast 
backward,  including  lining 
of  wings,  to  sooty  brown, 
on  flanks  to  chestnut- 
brown.  A white  patch 
between  bill  and  eye,  curv- 
ing upward  and  backward 
to  margin  the  black  coro- 
nal stripe,  changing  to 
chestnut  from  over  eye  to 
nape.  A round  white  spot  on  side  of  hind  head;  long  white  spot  on  side  of  upper  neck; 
white  collar  around  neck,  interrupted  or  not  before  and  behind;  white  crescent  on  side  of 
breast  in  front  of  wings ; these  marks  black-bordered.  A white  spot  on  wing-coverts;  white 
bar  across  ends  of  greater  coverts  and  some  of  the  secondaries ; outer  webs  of  inner  sec- 
ondaries mostly  white;  scapulars  mostly  white.  A white  spot  on  each  side  of  root  of  tail. 
Speculum  metallic  purplish  or  violet.  Two  or  three  years  appear  to  be  required  to  perfect  this 
plumage;  $ found  in  almost  every  condition  between  this  and  plumage  of  9 ; the  final  stage 
is  completion  of  white  ring  around  neck  and  white  tips  of  secondaries.  Adult  9 : Bill  dusky  ; 
feet  dull  bluish-gray.  Iris  brown.  A whitish  spot  before  eye  and  behind  ear.  General  plu- 
mage on  head  and  upper  parts  dark  brown,  darkest  on  bead  and  rump ; lower  parts  similar, 
more  grayish,  passing  through  gray  mottling  to  whitish  on  belly.  Thus  9 is  a very  small 
and  obscure  duck,  widely  different  from  £ ; observe  small  size,  very  short  bill,  only  about 

I. 00  along  culmen,  higher  than  wide  at  base;  plumage  without  definite  markings  except- 

ing two  spots  on  each  side  of  head;  extent  of  dappled  gray  and  white  on  uuder  parts  very 
variable.  Length  of  $ 16.00-17.00;  extent  24.00-27.00;  wing  7.00-8.00;  tail  3.00-4.00; 
tarsus  1.30;  bill  along  culmen  1.10,  along  gape  1.50.  9 at  or  under  these  minima  or  aver- 

ages. Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  northerly  and  chiefly  coastwise,  but  also  in  interior; 
S.  in  winter  to  Middle  States  and  California,  but  not  common  on  Atlantic  coast  beyond  north- 
ern New  England;  breeds  in  Rocky  Mts.  of  U.  S.,  as  in  Colorado;  also  at  lat.  38°  iu  Sierra 
Nevadas  of  California,  and  north,  as  from  Newfoundland  to  Alaska;  Greenland.  Nest  in 
hollow  of  a tree  or  stump  (?),  or  ou  ground,  under  rocks,  etc.,  of  weeds  and  grasses  and 
parents’  down;  eggs  6-8-10,  2.10  X 1.60  to  2.40  X 1.75,  pale  buff  or  creamy.  {II.  minutus 
of  2d-4tli  eds.  of  Key;  but  our  rules  call  for  the  tautouym  above  given.) 


Fig.  653.  — Harlequin  Duck. 
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CAM P T O L/li'M U S . (Gr.  Kafnrrus,  Jcamptos , flexible;  Xai/xdr,  luimos,  throat;  referring  to 
leathery  expansion  of  bill.)  Pied  Duck.  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  head,  longer  than  tarsus, 
not  higher  than  broad  at  base,  nearly  parallel-sided,  but  widened  toward  end  by  a leathery 
expansion  of  edge  of  upper  inaudible;  nail  distinct.  Teeth  of  upper  mandible  slight,  oblique; 
of  under  mandible  very  prominent,  vertical.  Frontal  angles  slight.  Nostrils  high  up  in  basal 
third  of  bill.  Cheek-feathers  stilfish  and  bristly,  with  enlarged  horny  ends,  extending  on  side 
of  upper  mandible  in  moderately  convex  outline,  to  about  opposite  those  of  chin.  Wings  short, 
vaulted,  with  curved  primaries,  1st  and  2d  subequal  and  longest ; iuuer  secondaries  long  and 
tapering.  Tail  short,  about  § the  wing,  14-feathered.  Coloration  of  $ black  and  white;  9 
brown,  gray,  and  white.  One  remarkable  species,  related  in  some  degree  to  Eiders,  lately  be- 
come extinct.  (A.  0.  U.  has  Camptolaimus,  after  the  original  misspelling.) 

C.  labraclo'rius.  (Of  Labrador.  Fig.  654.)  Labrador  Duck.  Pied  Duck.  Adult 
Bill  black,  orange  at  base  and  along  edges,  grayish-blue  along  ridge;  iris  reddish-brown;  feet 

grayish-blue,  with  dusky  webs 
and  claws.  Head  and  upper  neck 
white,  with  a longitudinal  black 
stripe  on  crown  and  nape;  stiff 
feathers  of  cheeks  obscured. 
Neck  below  ringed  with  black 
continuous  with  that  of  upper 
parts,  then  half-collared  with 
white  continuous  with  that  of 
scapulars.  Below,  from  this 
white,  entirely  black,  excepting 
white  axillars  and  lining  of  wings. 
Above  black,  except  as  said ; 
wing  - coverts  aud  secondaries 
white,  some  of  the  latter  mar- 
gined with  black ; some  of  the 
long  scapulars  pearly-gray  ; pri- 
maries and  their  coverts  and  tail- 
feathers  brownish -black.  Adult 
9 : Bill,  eyes,  aud  feet  as  in  $ ; 
several  secondaries  white,  formiug 
a speculum,  but  no  white  on  wing- 
coverts  or  scapulars ; axillars  and 
lining  ot  wings  mostly  white ; inner  secondaries  edged  with  black  ; general  color  dappled  brown- 
ish-gray, paler  and  more  ashy  or  plumbeous  on  wing-coverts  and  inner  secondaries.  Young  $ 
most  like  9 > but  more  white  on  throat,  fore  breast,  and  wing-coverts.  Length  18.00-20.00; 
extent  about  30.00;  wing  about  9.00;  tail  3.50;  tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.50;  bill 
along  culmen  1.75,  along  gape  2.25.  Former  range,  as  far  as  known,  Labrador  to  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  along  the  coast,  and  inland  to  some  parts  of  the  Great  Lake 
region  ; known  to  have  lived  to  1875,  and  believed  to  have  been  exterminated  since  that  date. 
In  2d  edition  of  Key,  1884,  I said,  “ extremely  rare  now,  and  probably  in  a fair  way  to  become 
extinct  ” — a prediction  which  now  appears  to  have  been  ex  post  facto.  See  especially  Rowley’s 
Orn.  Misc.  part  vi,  Jan.  1877,  pp.  205-223,  list  of  33  known  specimens;  Dutcher,  Auk, 
April,  1891,  pp.  201-216,  pi.  2;  38  known  specimens,  27  in  North  America,  11  iu  Europe, 
with  historical  and  critical  notes;  Dutcher,  Auk,  Jan.  1894,  pp.  4-12;  total  known  speci- 
mens 41,  29  in  North  America,  with  further  historical  data,  criticism  of  statements  in  Newton’s 
Diet.  pp.  221-223  (reply  ibid.  p.  736),  aud  insistence  upon  date  of  1875  as  authentic,  beiug 


Fig.  G54.  — Labrador  Duck.  (From  Ency.  Brit.) 
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that  of  a young  $ shot  on  Long  Island,  acquired  in  1879  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
J.  G.  Bell.  The  bird  became  best  known  in  the  period,  say,  1840-60 ; the  authentic  record 
dwindles  notably  after  the  fifties,  and  ceases  in  1875.  The  Grand  Manan  record  of  April,  1871, 
is  authentic,  though  the  specimen  is  not  extant.  The  Michigan  record  of  April  17,  1872  (For- 
est and  Stream,  May  4,  1876),  is  not  authentic,  neither  is  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.  record  of  Dec.  12, 
1878  (Am.  Nat.  Feb.  1879,  p.  128).  A plate  of  the  bird  forms  the  well-known  vignette  on  title 
of  Pennant’s  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  1785.  A pair,  adult  $ 9 , procured  by  Daniel  Webster,  “ Vineyard 
Island,”  Mass.,  served  for  Audubon’s  description  and  plate,  Orn.  Biogr.  iv,  1838,  p.  271, 
pi.  332;  for  Baird’s  description,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  803;  and  for  mine  of  1884,  substantially 
as  above;  these  are  now  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Nos.  1792  2733  9 i together  with  two 

mounted  specimens,  No.  61,300  and  No.  77,126,  the  young  $ above  said  to  have  been 

killed  on  Long  Island  in  1875  — the  last  known  of  the  species.  In  England  $200  was 


Fro.  656.  — Steller’s  Duck.  (From  “ Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


offered  for  a good  pair  in  1884.  The  extinction  of  the  species  is  credibly  believed  to  have 
been  due  to  extirpation  by  human  agency. 

IIENICONET'TA.  (Gr.  iviKo s,  henikos,  single,  i.  e.  singular,  peculiar,  particular;  rojrra, 
netta,  a duck.)  Stellerias.  General  characters  those  of  Eiders  (see  Somateria,  beyond), 
more  nearly  than  those  of  Camptolccmus  even,  and  little  different  except  in  lacking  special  gib- 
bosity of  the  bill  and  any  unusual  shape  or  outline  of  the  frontal  feathers.  Bill  not  feathered 
to  the  nostrils,  its  tomial  edges  dilated  and  leathery,  its  width  at  base  much  less  than  half  its 
culminal  length.  Wing  with  metallic  speculum  set  between  white  bars;  head  of  $ tinged 
with  sea-green  like  an  Eider  drake’s  ; feathers  of  checks  stiffish,  those  of  occiput  tufted  ; sys- 
tem of  chiefly  black  and  white  coloration  of  £ , and  sexual  differences,  much  as  in  Somateria. 
I gave  this  as  a subgenus  of  Somateria  in  all  former  editions  of  the  Key,  there  stating,  how- 
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ever,  that  this  was  going  too  far  (2d  ed.  p.  709),  though  no  farther  than  such  a high  authority 
as  Professor  Newton  goes  without  hesitation.  I now  follow  the  A.  0.  U.  in  according  to  lleni- 
conetta  full  generic  rank,  but  as  I am  not  a cockney,  and  do  not  drop  my  h's,  I must  crave  per- 
mission to  spell  the  word  as  well  as  I know  how  — not  Enicoiietta,  as  A.  O.  U.  insists  upon, 
after  G.  R.  Gray’s  original  cockneyism  of  1840.  A case  like  this  reminds  me  of  the  English 
veterinary  surgeon  who  swore  that  a haitch  and  a ho  and  a har  and  a hess  and  a he  spelt  'orse! 

H.  stel'leri.  (To  G- W.  Steller.  Fig.  655.)  Steller’s  Eider.  Adult  $ : Rill  and  feet 
dull  grayish-blue,  the  former  lighter  at  tip ; webs  darker ; iris  brown  of  variable  shades. 
Top  and  sides  of  head  aud  collar  on  neck  silvery-white,  washed  across  forehead  and  hind  head 
with  sea-green ; chin  with  a black  patch  narrowing  to  run  down,  breaking  through  the  white 
collar  aud  continuous  with  a broad  black  ring  around  neck;  a similar  patch  around  eye;  these 
black  areas  with  various  lustre.  Upper  parts  at  large  glossy  purplish  blue-black;  wing- 
coverts  white;  several  secondaries  forming  a violet  speculum,  tipped  with  white  ; long  inner 
secondaries  and  outer  scapulars  silvery-white,  the  inner  scapulars  violet,  striped  with  white 
edges;  lining  of  wings,  mostly,  and  axillars,  white.  Under  parts  dull  chestnut-brown,  passing 
to  sooty  black  on  belly  and  crissum,  with  an  isolated  black  spot  on  each  side  of  breast. 
Young  $ closely  resembles  9 • In  both  sexes  bill  and  feet  of  an  undefinable  dark  color  in 
dried  specimens.  Adult  9 : Differs  as  Eiders  do;  dark  reddish-brown,  blackening  on  belly 
and  crissum,  much  mottled  and  barred  with  black  ; head  aud  neck  lighter  brownish,  speckled 
with  dusky  ; wing-coverts  dusky,  with  paler  gray  tips  ; no  white  except  on  liuing  of  wings  aud 
tips  of  greater  coverts  and  of  secondaries,  these  forming  two  white  bars  enclosing  an  imperfect 
speculum.  Length  16.0U-18.00,  extent  27.00-30.00;  wing  8.00-8.50;  tail  3.50;  bill  1.50 
along  culinen,  1.75  along  gape;  tarsus  1.25  ; middle  toe  aud  claw  2.20.  Northern  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  western  North  America;  accidental  on  east  side  of  continent;  abounding 
aud  sometimes  gathering  in  enormous  flocks  on  the  islands  and  both  shores  of  Bering’s  Sea  aud 
the  Arctic  coast  of  N.  E.  Siberia  ; wintering  mainly  on  the  Aleutian  Islands;  usually  found  in 
company  with  Pacific,  Spectacled,  and  King  Eiders.  Like  other  Eiders  the  Drake  moults 
during  the  breeding  season  into  a temporary,  dull,  protective  plumage  of  the  body,  preliminary 
to  the  annual  moult.  The  most  beautiful  of  many  specimens  I have  handled  have  been  winter 
birds.  Eggs  7-9,  2.25  X 1.60,  or  a little  more,  ranging  through  drab  to  clearer  greenish,  aud 
thus  exactly  like  those  of  the  common  Eider  in  shape,  color,  and  texture  of  shell : nest  the 
same,  on  the  ground,  generally  sunken  in  moss  or  sphagnum,  and  furnished  copiously  with 
down;  May-July. 

ARCTONET  TA.  (Gr.  ap/cros,  arktos,  a bear,  esp.  the  brown  bear  of  Europe,  Ursus  arctos, 
also  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  hence  the  North  ; rfjrra,  nett  a,  a duck.  Fischerias- 
Characters  of  Somateria  strictly,  except  the  formation  of  the  base  of  the  bill  and  outliue  of  the 
frontal  feathers,  as  described  under  head  of  the  only  species ; and  with  further  exception  of 
peculiar  circumorbital  plumage.  (As  subgenus  of  Somateria  in  former  eds.  of  the  Key.) 

A.  fis’cheri.  (To  Gotth.  Fischer,  a Russian  naturalist.  Fig.  656.)  Spectacled  Eider. 
Bill  (in  both  sexes)  peculiar  in  extension  upon  it  of  dense  velvety  feathers  which  reach  to  a 
point  on  culinen  beyond  nostrils,  thence  sweeping  past  nostrils  obliquely  downward  and  back- 
ward to  commissure  ; nostrils  opening  just  beneath  line  of  feathers.  Feathers  of  chin  extend- 
ing in  a point  nearly  as  far  as  those  on  culmen.  A dense,  puffy  patch  of  velvety  feathers  about 
eye,  suggesting  spectacles;  frontal  feathers  erect,  pilous,  like  a pad,  in  somewhat  stiffened; 
occipital  feathers  lengthened  into  a hanging  hood  ; these  characters  of  head-feathering  best 
marked  in  £,  but  indicated  also  in  9-  Nail  of  bill  distinct.  Adult  $ : Bill  orange;  feet 
brownish-olive  with  yellowish  scales  on  front  of  tarsus;  iris  white,  ringed  with  light  blue. 
General  color  grayish-black;  neck  and  most  of  back  white;  lesser  and  median  wing-coverts, 
long  curved  inner  secondaries,  lining  of  wings,  axillars,  and  patch  on  side  of  rump,  white.  On 
head,  white  of  neck  gives  way  to  rich  sea-green,  especially  on  occipital  crest ; frontal  feathers 
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also  tinged  with  greenish  ; but  the  “ spectacles”  are  pure  silvery  white,  framed  in  black.  Bill, 
in  dried  state,  dingy  yellowish;  feet  the  same,  with  dusky  webs.  Smaller  than  the  common 
Eider:  Leugth  20.00-22.50;  extent  34.00-3(3.50 ; wing  11.00;  tail  4.00;  tarsus  1.75;  middle 
toe  and  claw  2.75 ; bill  with  only  about  au  inch  of  bare  culmen,  but  about  2.25  along  gape. 
9:  Greatly  diderent  in  color,  as  are  all  Eiders,  but  little  smaller  than  Bill  black  in  dried 
state  with  whitish  nail  of  uuder  mandible,  in  life  dull  bluish ; feet  dingy  yellowish-brown, 
drying  dark.  General  plumage  like  that  of  the  common  Eider,  barred  almost  throughout 
with  black,  chestnut-brown,  and  yellowish-brown,  giving  way  on  belly  to  dull  brownish 
nebulated  with  dusky ; on  head  to  pale  brown  streaked  or  otherwise  obscured  with  dusky  ; 
axillars  white.  Coast  of  Alaska  from  Unalashka  and  some  other  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain 
N.  to  Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic  coast;  confined  to  the  salt  marshes,  and  very  locally  dis- 
tributed ; common  in  some  localities,  nearly  coincident  with  those  occupied  by  the  Emperor 


Fig.  65G.  — Spectacled  Eider. 


(From  “ Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 


Goose:  breeds  from  the  Kuskoquim  mouth  to  Point  Barrow,  but  especially  about  St.  Michael’s 
and  the  Yukon  delta,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  May;  eggs  in  Juno  and  July,  5 
to  8 or  9,  2.60-2.80  X 1.80-1.90,  light  olive  drab;  nest  on  ground  in  the  grass;  young  fly 
in  August,  and  during  that  month  the  drakes  moult  into  a plumage  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  ducks.  See  Nelson’s  Alaska,  1887,  pp.  76-78  for  biography  and  colored  pi.  5,  fig.  1. 
SOMATE'RIA.  (Gr.  crcofia,  aw/iaros,  soma,  somatos,  the  body;  i'piuv,  erion,  wool,  down.) 
Eiders.  Bill  variously  tumid  or  gibbous,  with  different  dispositions  of  frontal  processes  aud 
outlines  of  feathers,  in  the  several  species  (as  in  Scoters  ( (Edemia );  in  both  of  these  genera 
the  particulars  of  the  bill  being  specific  and  in  a measure  sexual  characters,  to  found  genera 
upon  them  would  be  to  make  one  for  almost  every  species).  Nostrils  averaging  median, 
variable  in  position  ; feathers  reaching  under  or  not  to  them.  Frontal  angles  of  bill  variously 
exaggerated.  Nail  of  bill  large,  fused,  forming  whole  tip.  Inner  secondaries  and  scapulars 
sickle-shaped,  curved  outward  and  falling  obliquely  over  wing.  Sexes  very  unlike.  $ chiefly 
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black  and  white,  with  sea-green  on  head ; feathers  of  head  in  part  short,  close-set,  and  erect, 
like  pile  of  velvet,  in  part  usually  stiffish  and  bristly.  Several  remarkable  species,  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera,  Species,  and  Subspecies. 

Bill  gibbous  at  base  of  upper  mandible  ; outline  of  culmen  variously  curved  ; with  long,  acute  or  clubbed,  tumid 
process  extending  in  line  with  culmen  on  each  side  of  forehead,  divided  by  extension  of  feathers  on  culmen  ; 
feathers  of  side  of  bill  advancing  to  about  under  nostrils,  far  beyond  those  on  culmen.  (Somateeia  proper.) 
cf  No  black  V-mark  on  chin. 

Frontal  processes  short,  narrow,  acute,  parallel.  Smaller  ..........  mollissima  borealis 

Frontal  processes  long,  broad,  clubbed,  divergent.  Larger drtsseri 

A black  V-mark  on  chin v-nigrum 

$ Bill  extremely  gibbous  at  base  of  upper  mandible,  with  broad  squarish  nearly  vertical  frontal  processes  bulging 
angularly  out  of  line  of  culmen,  on  each  side  of  forehead,  divided  by  extreme  projection  of  feathers  on  culmen  far 
beyond  those  on  sides  of  mandible,  which  do  not  nearly  reach  nostrils.  (Erionetta.) 

A black  V-mark  on  chin spectabilis 


S.  mollis'sima  borea'lis.  (Lat.  mollissima,  very  soft,  superlative  of  mollis,  soft ; referring  to 
the  down  of  the  Eider;  and  borealis,  boreal,  northern.  Figs.  657,  658.)  Northern  Eider 
Duck.  Greenland  Eider.  Bill  (in  both  sexes)  with  lateral  froutal  process  extending  on 

each  side  of  forehead,  between  the  short 
pointed  extension  of  feathers  on  culmen  and 
the  much  greater  extension  of  those  on  sides 
of  bill,  which  reach  to  below  nostrils,  about 
opposite  those  on  chin.  General  upper 
outline  of  bill  nearly  straight,  and  froutal 
processes  narrow,  acute,  and  nearly  parallel 
(see  figs,  and  compare  description  of. next 
species).  Adult  $ : Plumage  almost  en- 
tirely black  and  white.  Top  of  head  glossy 
blue-black,  including  eyes,  and  forking  be- 
hind to  receive  the  white  of  the  hind  head. 
Occiput  more  or  less  washed  with  sea-green, 
which  does  not  encroach  on  the  white  of  sides 
of  head.  Neck  all  around,  fore  breast,  most 
of  the  back,  most  of  the  wing-coverts  above 
and  below,  curly  inner  secondaries,  aud  sides 
of  rump,  white,  on  breast  tinged  with  pale 
creamy-brown.  Middle  line  of  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  under  parts  from  breast, 
black  or  blackish.  Bill  yellowish.  Length 
about  24.00:  extent  40.00;  wing  11.00;  tail 
4.00 ; tarsus  1 .75  ; middle  toe  and  claw  3.75 ; 
culmen  of  bill  2.00  or  less,  from  apex  of 
frontal  processes  to  tip  2.60 ; along  gape 
2.40.  Adult  9 : Sufficiently  similar  to  $ in 
character  of  bill,  and  feathering  of  its  base  ; 
plumage  entirely  different,  being  nearly 
everywhere  varied,  chiefly  in  bars,  with 
black,  chestnut-brown,  and  yellowish-brown,  giving  way  on  under  parts  to  grayish-brown 
with  dusky  nebulation.  Size  less  than  that  of  Eggs  nearly  or  about  3.00  X 2.00,  from 
pale  bull'  through  drab  shades  to  greenish.  Greenland  and  eastern  parts  of  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic America,  S.  in  winter  to  Massachusetts.  This  is  a boreal  American  race  of  the  common 


Fio.  G57.  — Bills  of  Eiders,  £ nut.  size,  viewed  from  above 
and  in  profile.  1,  S.  mollissima ; 2,  S.  dresseri.  (From 
Sharpe.) 
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Eider  of  Europe  ( S . mollissima),  semidomestieated  in  some  places,  so  famous  for  yielding  the 
prized  down  of  commerce,  which  the  parent  plucks  from  her  breast  to  cover  the  eggs;  but  the 
common  American  Eider  is  of  the  following  species  ( S . dresseri ).  I have  not  hitherto  discrim- 
inated this  subspecies  from  mollissima  proper  iu  any  edition  of  the  Key ; the  latest  monographer 
of  the  Anatidee  finds  no  tangible  distinction,  and  none  vvas  indicated  in  the  A.  0.  U.  List  of  1886. 


Fio.  658.  —Eider  Ducks,  uat.  sl'e.  (From  Brehm.) 


The  present  bird  is  Platypus  borealis  C.  L.  Brehm,  1824;  Somateria  borealis  C.  L.  Brehm, 
Isis,  18:10,  p.  998,  and  Allen,  Auk,  Apr.  1893,  p.  123:  see  Salvadori,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvii,  1895,  p.  428.  S-  mollissima  borealis  A.  E.  Breiim,  1866;  IIidgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  109; 
A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  159;  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  104. 

S.  dres'seri.  (To  H.  E.  Dresser  of  England.  Fig.  657.)  American  Eider  Duck. 
Dresser’s  Eider.  Sea  Duck  9 and  Drake  $.  Black-and-White  Coot  £.  Isles 
of  Shoals  Duck.  Squam  Duck.  Wamp  £.  Like  the  last;  plumage  the  same,  more 
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extensively  greenish  on  sides  of  head,  along  border  of  the  black  cap,  and  sometimes  a trace 
of  black  on  chin  indicating  an  approach  to  v-nigrum  ; form  of  bill  different,  exhibiting  an 
approach  to  that  of  spectabilis.  General  profile  of  culmen  concavo-convex,  the  frontal  processes 
being  wider,  higher,  more  obtuse,  and  more  divaricating  than  in  moUissima  (compare  figs,  aud 
foregoing  description).  The  difference  is  obvious  on  comparison  of  specimens,  aud  may  now 
be  held  of  specific  value,  as  no  intermediate  specimens  are  forthcoming.  Cultnen  2.00  or  more: 
from  apex  of  frontal  process  to  tip  of  bill  about  3.00 ; along  gape  2.50.  9 differs  as  in  case 

of  mollissima.  Ducklings  in  down  plain  grayish -brown,  paler  grayish  below,  grayish-white 
on  belly,  these  tones  all  shading  insensibly ; but  has  a dusky  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
contrasting  with  light  color  over  the  eyes  and  on  the  chin.  North  America,  northerly,  especially 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast;  also  on  large  inland  waters;  not  noted  from  the  N.  Pacific;  S.  regu- 
larly in  winter  to  New  England,  more  rarely  to  the  Middle  States;  breeding  from  the  Maine 


Fig.  G59.  — Pacific  Eider.  (From  “ Wild  Fowl  of  North  America,”  by  D.  G.  Elliot.) 

coast  northward,  abundantly  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  where  it  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic birds.  Nest  on  the  ground,  of  mosses,  lichens,  hay,  sea-weed,  and  down-feathers;  eggs 
6-10,  usually  fewer,  plain  dull  greenish-drab,  about  3.00  X 2.00,  laid  in  June  aud  July.  S. 
mollissima  (var.  ?)  of  orig.  ed.  of  the  Key,  1872,  p.  293;  S-  m.  drcsseri  of  2d-4th  eds.  1884- 
90,  p.  712  (on  p.  905  of  4th  ed.  given  inadvertently,  as  S.  m.  borealis).  S.  drcsseri  Sharpe, 
1871  : A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  160. 

S.  v-nig'rum.  (Quasi-Lat.  v-nigrum , noting  the  black  V-shaped  mark  or  chevron  on 
the  throat.  Fig.  659.)  Pacific  Eider.  Like  the  two  preceding,  but  with  a large  black 
V-shaped  mark  on  throat,  pointing  forward  and  forking  behind,  as  in  spcctabilis.  While  the 
plumage  is  otherwise  as  in  the  common  Eider,  the  shape  of  bill  and  character  of  its  feathering 
are  appreciably  different,  furnishing  useful  characters,  especially  in  the  case  of  9 • The  frontal 
processes  are  acute  and  parallel,  as  in  mollissima , but  the  gibbosity  of  bill  is  greater  than  in 
dresseri ; while  the  feathers  upon  its  sides  do  not  extend  so  far  (scarcely  or  not  reaching  oppo- 
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site  hind  end  of  nostrils),  and  have  rounded  instead  of  acute  termination ; their  lower  border 
is  also  more  nearly  parallel  with  edge  of  commissure.  The  extension  of  feathers  on  chin  equals 
or  even  surpasses  that  on  side  of  bill,  rather  the  reverse  being  the  case  with  mollissima  and 
dresseri.  The  bill  of  the  adult  $ is  bright  orange,  that  of  the  9 dull  greenish-yellow,  in  both 
eases  with  paler  nail.  N.  Pacific  coast  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  common  in  suitable  localities  on 
both  coasts  and  islands  of  Bering’s  Sea,  and  the  polar  coasts  of  Siberia;  replacing  the  common 
Eider,  and  associated  with  the  King,  Spectacled,  and  Steller’s  Eiders.  Recorded  from  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Nesting  like  that  of  other  true  Eiders,  and  eggs  probably  not  distinguishable ; 
they  measure  2.87-3.12  X 2.00  or  a trifle  more,  and  are  light  olive  drab  in  color;  laid  mostly 
iu  June,  during  which  month  the  drakes  go  otf  to  flock  by  themselves ; the  moult  progresses  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  flappers  hardly  fly  before  September. 

(Subgenus  Erionetta.) 

S.  (E.)  specta'bilis.  (Lat.  spectabilis,  conspicuous,  spectacular.  Fig.  660.)  King  Eider. 
Characters  of  bill  and  its  feathering  quite  different  from  those  of  other  Eiders,  and  moreover 
varying  much,  not  only  in  the  two  sexes,  but  in  $ at  different  seasons.  In  adult  $ , in  breed- 
ing season,  the  bill  develops  immense  rounded  or  squarish  lateral  frontal  processes,  bulging  high 
out  of  line  with  rest  of  bill;  these 
processes  are  soft,  and  moreover  de- 
pend for  their  prominence  upon  devel- 
opment of  a mass  of  fatty  substance 
upon  which  they  are  supported;  they 
shrink  and  become  more  depressed 
in  winter,  when  the  general  forma- 
tion of  the  parts  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  other  Eiders.  The 
frontal  feathers  extend  iu  a definite 
line  along  the  elevated  culmen  to 
about  opposite  hind  end  of  nostrils ; 
those  of  side  of  bill,  on  the  contrary, 
fall  far  short  of  nostrils ; those  of 
chin  reach  about  opposite  those  of 

, , . , „ , , Fig.  GGO.  — King  Eider,  Post-nuptial  Dress.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 

culmeu ; the  whole  feathered  out- 

liue  of  bill  being  thus  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  Eider.  In  9 > though  all  the 
parts  concerned  are  less  developed,  the  same  relative  extension  of  feathers  obtains,  so  that 
the  bird  is  distinguished  easily  from  9 of  any  other  Eider  ; culminal  and  mental  feathers  both 
reach  about  opposite  nostrils,  those  on  side  of  bill  not  extending  nearly  so  far.  Such  confor- 
mation is  discernible  even  in  downy  ducklings.  Adult  Black;  neck  and  fore  part  of  body, 
most  of  the  wing-coverts  and  lining  of  wings,  and  spot  on  each  side  of  rump,  white;  white  of 
breast  tinged  with  creamy-brown;  curly  inner  secondaries  black  (white  in  other  Eiders).  A 
black  V-shaped  chevron  on  chin,  as  in  v-nigrum.  Top  of  head  and  nape  beautiful  pearl-gray ; 
sides  of  head  washed  with  sea-green ; eyelids  and  spot  below  eye  black  ; processes  of  bill  framed 
about  with  glossy  black.  Bill  reddish-orange;  feet  reddened,  with  dusky  webs , iris  yellow. 
Length  about  22.00;  wing  11.00;  tail  4.00;  bill  along  culmen  1.25;  along  gape  2.25;  from 
apex  of  processes  to  tip  about  the  same  ; from  feathers  on  side  of  upper  mandible  to  tip  about 
1.60.  Adult  9 : Hardly  distinguishable  from  other  9 Eiders  in  plumage,  but  readily  recognized 
by  the  bill,  as  above  said.  Bill  olive-brown,  drying  blackish ; feet  dingy  ochraceous,  drying 
darker;  iris  dull  yellow;  dimensions  of  bill,  aside  from  the  frontal  processes,  nearly  as  in  $. 
As  usual,  the  drake  moults  to  an  “ eclipse”  plumage  which  in  a general  way  is  like  that  of  the 
duck.  This  beautiful  Eider  is  circumpolar,  abounding  at  various  points  along  the  shores  of  the 
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Arctic  Ocean,  thence  S.  in  winter  on  the  Pacific  side  in  great  numbers  to  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  beyond,  though  rare  on  the  Alaskan  coast  of  Bering’s  Sea;  on  the  Atlantic  side  8.  rarelv 
but  regularly  to  New  York,  exceptionally  to  Georgia,  and  in  the  interior  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
though  it  is  a thoroughly  maritime  bird,  sometimes  found  far  at  sea,  and  much  attached  to  its 
Arctic  waters ; individuals  found  far  south  are  mostly  stray  young  ones.  Breeds  north  from 
Labrador;  eggs  about  6.  their  variation  iu  number  not  well  ascertained  ; smaller  than  those  of 
other  Eiders,  commonly  2.75  X 1-80  or  less,  down  to  2.45  X 1-70;  color  dull  greenish-gray; 
laid  mostly  in  July. 

CEDE'MIA.  (Gr.  otSipxa,  oidema,  Lat.  oedema,  a swelling.  Fig.  661.)  Scoters.  Sea 
Coots.  Surf  Ducks.  Bill  tumid  or  gibbous  in  various  character  according  to  the  species, 

and  sexes  of  same  species ; out- 
line of  feathers  equally  variable, 
but  always  extending  farther  on 
ridge  than  on  sides  of  upper 
mandible,  and  without  angular 
re-entrance;  terminally  expan- 
sive, with  large,  elevated,  and 
decurved  nail,  fused  with  and 
occupying  whole  tip.  Nostrils 
in  middle  of  bill  or  beyond. 
Feathers  of  chiu  running  far  for- 
ward, more  or  less  nearly  oppo- 
site nostrils.  Color  of  $ black,  relieved  or  not  with  white  patches  on  head  or  wings,  or  both  ; 
bill  singularly  gibbous  at  base,  particolored.  9 sooty-brown,  bill  simply  turgid,  much 
widened  at  end.  Young  $ like  9 • Embracing  the  black  Sea  Ducks,  Surf  Ducks,  Sea  Coots, 
or  Scoters,  as  they  are  variously  called  ; maritime  mollusk-eating  species,  scarcely  fit  for  food. 
Our  three  regular  species  inhabit  both  coasts,  sometimes  large  inland  waters,  breeding  north- 
ward, occurring  abundantly  in  winter  along  the  whole  U.  S.  coasts;  a fourth  is  only  North 
American  as  occurring  in  Greenland. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 

Gape  shorter  than  inner  toe  without  claw. 

t f Bill  scarcely  encroached  upon  by  frontal  feathers,  which  sweep  directly  across  base  ; gibbosity  superior,  cir- 
cumscribed, orange.  Nostrils  median.  Nail  narrowed  anteriorly.  Plumage  entirely  black.  Feet  dark.  Tail 
normally  16-featliered.  (CEdemia.) 

9 Sooty-brown,  paler  below,  whitish  on  throat  and  sides  of  head  ; bill  not  gibbous,  black  . . americana 

Gape  longer  than  inner  toe  without  claw. 

cf  Bill  broadly  encroached  upon  by  frontal  feathers,  on  culmen  nearly  or  quite  to  nostrils,  on  sides  to  less  ex- 
tent, shorter  than  head,  the  gibbosity  superior,  circumscribed.  Nostrils  beyond  middle  Nail  broad  and 
obtuse.  Bill  black,  orange-tipped ; feet  orange.  Plumage  black,  with  white  wing-patch  and  eye-spot.  Tail 
normally  14-featliered.  (Melanetta.) 

9 Sooty-brown,  with  white  wing-patch  ; bill  all  black,  less  tumid fusca  and  deglavdi 

cf  Bill  narrowly  encroached  upon  by  frontal  feathers  ; on  culiueu  nearly  or  quite  to  nostrils,  on  sides  not  at  all ; 
about  as  long  as  head,  the  gibbosity  lateral  as  well  as  superior.  Nostrils  beyond  middle.  Bill  orange  and 
white,  with  black  lateral  spot.  Plumage  black,  with  white  frontal  and  nuchal  patch,  but  none  on  wing ; feet 
orange.  Tail  normally  14-featliered.  (Peuonetta.) 

9 Sooty-brown,  paler  below,  whitish  on  head,  chiefly  in  loral  and  auricular  patches ; bill  black ; feet  dark 

pcrspicillata 

(Subgenus  CEdemia. ) 

as.  america'na.  (Fig.  662.)  American  Black  Scoter.  Black  Sea  Coot.  Brown 
Coot  9 . Gray  Coot  9 . Smutty  Coot  9 . Broad-billed  Coot.  Hollow-billed 
Coot.  Pumpkin-blossom  Coot.  Butter-bill.  Butter-nose.  Copper-bill.  Cop- 
per-nose. Yellow-bill.  Fizzy.  Bill  shaped  as  above  said.  Adult  £ : Plumage  eu- 
tirely  black,  less  glossy  and  jetty  below  than  above,  grayish  on  inner  webs  of  quills.  Bill 
black  or  blackish,  the  knob  orange  or  yellow,  or  partly  both.  Iris  brown.  Feet  blackish. 
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Young  $ resembling  9.  9 : Sooty-brown,  paler  below,  becoming  grayish-white  on  belly, 

there  dusky-speckled,  on  sides  and  flanks  dusky-waved ; throat  and  sides  of  head  mostly  con- 
tinuous pale  gray  or  whitish,  not  in  special  spots;  bill  blackish,  not  bulging ; feet  livid  oliva- 
ceous with  black  webs, 
on  belly,  and  whitish  on 
throat.  Length  17.09- 
21.00;  extent  30.00- 
36.00;  wing 8.00-10.00; 
tail  4.00;  tarsus  1.75; 
middle  toe  and  claw 
3 25;  bill  1.75-2.00. 

9 much  smaller  than  $ ; 
near  the  lesser  figures 
given.  Differs  from 
European  CE.  nigra  in 
shape  and  color  of  the 
protuberance  on  bill  of 
and  more  hooked 
nail.  North  America, 
chiefly  coastwise,  but 

also  on  large  inland  waters  ; U.  S.  in  winter,  generally  in  large  flocks  or  rafts,  not  very  south- 
erly, chiefly  the  northern  half  of  the  States,  though  I have  shot  it  in  North  Carolina;  common 
on  N.  Atlantic  coast;  on  Pacific  to  S.  California;  breeds  in  Labrador  and  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  the  Arctic,  and  on  Aleutians  and  islands  and  Alaskan  coast  of  Bering  Sea.  Eggs  6-10,  2.50 
X 1-60,  pale  buff,  June  and  July,  iu  a nest  with  neutral-gray,  light-centred  down.  The  huffy 
eggs  of  Scoters  are  quite  unlike  the  grayish-green  eggs  of  their  relatives  the  Eiders.  (N.  B.  The 
upper  fig.  662  shows  extent  of  feathers  under  bill  — to  first  acute  angle  from  the  left  — and 
shape  of  mandibular  rami,  reaching  to  next  obtuse  re-entrance.) 

(Subgenus  Melanetta.) 

<E.  fus'ca.  (Lat.  fusca,  dusky;  but  the  adult  $ is  black.)  European  Velvet  Scoter. 
The  true  Scoter  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  occurred  in  Greenland,  and  therefore  enters  our  fauna 
as  an  extralimital  species.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  American  Velvet  Scoter,  CE.  deglandi, 
by  a somewhat  different  outline  of  the  feathers  upon  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  as  the 
loral  feathers  do  not  advance  so  far  toward  the  nostrils.  In  other  respects  like  the  next  spe- 
cies. This  is  the  “velvet”  Scoter  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  [164]. 

CE.  degland'i.  (To  C-  D.  Degland,  author  of  a work  on  European  birds  published  in  1849.) 
American  Velvet  Scoter.  Velvet  Duck.  White-winged  Surf  Duck  or  Sea 
Coot  or  Scoter.  Black  $ or  Gray  9 White-wing.  Pied-winged  Coot.  Uncle 
Sam  Coot.  Bell-tongue  Coot.  Bull  Coot.  Brant  Coot.  Sea  Brant.  May 
White- wing.  Assemblyman.  Bill  shaped  as  above  said.  Adult  $ : Plumage  black,  paler 
below ; a white  speculum,  formed  by  most  of  the  secondaries  and  tips  of  greater  coverts ; a small 
white  spot  under  and  behind  eye.  Iris  pearly  or  dead  white.  Feet  orange  or  carmine-red,  with 
black  webs  and  joints ; the  outer  aspect  inclining  to  purplish-pink,  the  other  side  to  the  carmine 
hue  with  the  orange  tint.  Bill  black  at  base,  this  color  extending  on  the  knob  and  along  the 
edges  to  the  nail ; sides  of  upper  mandible  reddish  passing  to  orange  on  the  knob  and  nail, 
with  a whitespace  between;  under  mandible  black  with  orange  nail.  Young  $ resembles  9 • 
Adult  9 • Bill  less  bulging,  entirely  dark  or  blackish  ; eyes  dark  brown ; feet  much  paler  than 
in  the  , rather  flesh  color,  somewhat  obscured,  the  webs  black  as  before.  Plumage  sooty-brown 


Ducklings  covered  with  dusky  brown  down,  lighter  gravish-brown 


Fio.  GG2.  — Female  Black  Scoter.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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above,  pale  grayish  below,  but  retaining  the  white  speculum ; some  whitish  on  head,  tending 
to  form  loral  and  auricular  spots,  as  in  the  Surf  Scoter,  but  variable  and  unreliable ; disregard 
this,  and  look  to  the  white  wing-mark,  which  always  shows  in  this  species,  never  in  either  of 
the  other  American  Scoters.  Largest:  Length  19.50-22.50 ; extent  about  36. 00  (33.50-40.00)  ; 
wing  11.00-12.00;  bill  along  gape  2.50  or  more;  tarsus  about  2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw 
3.50.  9<(£.  North  America  at  large,  chiefly  coastwise,  but  also  on  large  inland  waters; 

abundant.  Winters  in  the  U.  S.  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  S.  California, 
in  some  cases  farther;  breeds  from  Labrador,  N.  Dakota,  and  British  Columbia  to  Alaska. 
Nest  on  the  ground,  generally  hidden  under  bushes  or  other  low  growth,  liued  with  grayish- 
brown  down  having  indistinctly  paler  centres;  eggs  about  8 or  9 to  11  or  more,  2.70-2.90  X 
1.85-1.95,  pale  buff  or  flesh  color,  laid  late  in  June  and  in  July.  This  is  the  Anas,  Fuligula, 
or  Oidemia  fusca  of  early  American  authors  who  did  not  separate  it  from  the  European  spe- 
cies; the  double  macreuse  d'Amerique  of  Degland,  Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  p.  474,  whence  Oidemia 
deglandi  of  Bonaparte,  Rev.  Crit.  1850,  p.  108,  actually  antedating  O.  velvetina  of  Cassin.  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  for  Oct.  1850,  p.  126;  (E.  fusca  velvetina  of  the  Key,  3d  and  4th  eds. 
1887  and  1890,  p.  890. 

Note.  — It  is  possible  that  a third  species  of  Velvet  or  White-winged  Scoter  occurs  in  Alaska.  This  is  the  form  of 
N.  E.  Asia.  ( Anas  carlo  Pall.  Oidemia  stejnegeri  Ridgw.  (Edemia  carlo  Salvad.  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxvii.  1895,  p.  411, 
which  see.) 

(Subgenus  Pelionetta.) 

CE.  perspicilla'ta.  (Lat.  perspicillata,  conspicuous,  spectacular.  Figs.  661,  663,  664.)  Surf 
Scoter.  Surf  Duck.  Surfer.  Sea  Coot.  Brown  Coot  9 . Gray  Coot  9 • Bay 
Coot.  Box  Coot.  Spectacle  Coot.  Butterboat-billed  Coot.  Hollow-billed 
Coot.  Speckle-billed  Coot.  Blossom-billed  Coot.  Patch-polled  Coot.  Horse- 
head  Coot.  Patch-head.  White-head.  White-scop.  Bald-pate.  Skunk-head. 
Skunk-top.  Plaster-bill.  Morocco-jaw.  Goggle-nose.  Snuff-taker.  Adult 
£ : Bill  shaped  as  above  said,  and  singularly  variegated  in  color;  mostly  white  or  pinkish, 

and  orange,  with  a 
great  round  or  squar- 
ish black  spot  on  side 
of  upper  mandible 
near  its  base,  like  a 
piece  of  court- plaster, 
bounded  behind  by  a 
line  of  carmine-red ; 
culinen  to  nostrils  deep 
red ; lower  mandible 
white  and  orange ; 
both  nails  yellow ; iris 
pearly  white;  feet  or- 
ange-red, with  dusky 
webs  and  joints,  and 
the  differences  in  tints 
noted  for  the  Velvet 

Scoter.  Plumage  glossy  black,  duller  below  ; no  white  on  wings,  but  a triangular  white  patch 
on  forehead,  pointing  forward,  reaching  to  or  beyond  opposite  eye,  and  another  on  nape,  point- 
ing downward,  \oung  £ resembles  the  9 • before  the  bill  acquires  distinctive  shape  and 
color.  Adult  9 : Bill  blackish,  not  particularly  tumid;  feathers  of  culinen  restricted,  not 
reaching  opposite  nostrils ; feet  dark,  tinged  with  reddish  or  yellowish  ; webs  blackish. 

1 lumage  sooty-brown,  below  silvery-gray ; side  of  head  with  much  whitish,  chiefly  in  two 


Fio.  GG3.  — Bill  of  young  Surf  Duck,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 
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patches,  loral  and  auricular;  no  frontal  or  nuchal  white.  A bird  in  this  non-committal  plu- 
mage, but  with  the  whitish  on  side  of  head  gathered  into  two  definite  patches,  is  most  likely 
a young  $,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Length  18.00-21.00;  extent  31.00-36.00;  wing  9.00- 
10.00;  tarsus  1.67;  middle  toe  and  claw  3.25;  bill  2.25-2.50  along  gape.  $>  fairly  smaller 
than  at  or  below  minima  and 
averages  here  given.  North 
America  at  large,  chiefly  coast- 
wise, but  also  on  large  interior 
waters;  U.  S.  in  winter,  abundant 
in  more  northerly  portions,  not 
rare  even  to  Florida  and  Lower 
California ; Jamaica ; casual  in 
Europe  (for  numerous  British 
cases,  see  Seebohm,  Hist,  vi,  1885, 
p.  607 ; a late  case  is  Hjellefjord, 

Norway,  Sept.  23,  1893).  Breeds  from  Labrador,  British  Columbia  and  Sitka  to  Arctic  coast, 
Alaskan  coast  of  Bering  Sea  and  Aleutian  islands.  Eggs  5-8  or  9,  2.25-2.50  X 1-60-1.75, 
pale  buff,  more  grayish  or  creamy  in  different  instances,  laid  in  June  and  July.  (N.  B.  In 
upper  fig.  663  the  first  re-entrance  indicates  extent  of  feathering  under  the  bill,  the  next  the 
mandibular  rami.) 


Fig.  664.  — Surf  Duck,  reduced.  (From  Elliot.) 


Obs. — CE.  p.  trowbHdgii , queried  as  “ scarcely  tenable  ” in  former  editions  of  the  Key,  has  been  abandoned  by 
common  consent. 


ERISMATU'RA.  (Gr.  epeia-pa,  ereisrna,  a stay,  prop,  pier,  and  ovpa,  oura , tail,  as  the  stiff- 
ened member  might  seem  to  be.)  Kudder  Ducks.  Remarkably  distinguished  from  our 
other  FuliguliruB  excepting  Nomonyx  by  the  stiffened,  linear-lanceolate  tail-feathers,  normally 
18  in  number,  exposed  to  base  by  reason  of  extreme  shortness  of  coverts,  their  shafts  enlarged, 
channelled  underneath;  appearance  of  tail  strikingly  like  that  of  a Cormorant.  Bill  about  as 


Fio.  665.  — Ruddy  Duck.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


long  as  head,  scarcely  higher  than  broad  at  base,  widened  and  depressed  at  end,  which  is  almost 
turned  up;  its  spoon-shape  suggesting  that  of  the  Shoveller,  though  the  widening  is  not  so 
great.  Nail  as  viewed  from  above  very  small,  narrow,  and  linear,  greatly  expanding  on  a de- 
curved  part  bent  under  end  of  bill  (unique).  Head  small,  and  neck  thick  ; you  can  easily  draw 
the  skin  of  the  Ruddy  Duck  over  the  head,  which  is  impracticable  with  most  Ducks.  Tarsus 
short ; toes  very  long,  the  outer  longer  than  middle,  the  latter  with  claw  twice  as  long  as  tarsus. 

60 
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One  North  American  species,  of  7 which  compose  the  almost  cosmopolitan  genus.  It  is  quite 
different  from  the  foregoing  Scoters  and  Eiders,  in  fact  from  all  ordinary  Sea  Ducks;  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  tail  are  shared  by  Nomonyx,  Thalassornis,  and  Biziura,  and  these  four  genera 
constitute  a group  sometimes  recognized  as  the  subfamily  Erismaturinm  (p.  921). 

E.  jamaicen'sis.  (Lat.  of  or  pertaining  to  Jamaica,  whence  the  bird  was  originally  described 
by  Latham  as  the  Jamaica  Shoveller,  1785;  Anas  jamaicensis  Gm.  1788;  Anas  rubida  Wils. 
1814.  E.  rubida  of  most  authors,  as  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key.  Fig.  6G5.)  Buddy 
Duck  : called  also  by  more  fanciful  and  absurd  names  than  auy  other,  the  Scoters  not  ex- 
cepted. The  following  is  Trumbull’s  list,  for  the  most  part : Dumpling  Duck.  Daub  Duck. 
Deaf  Duck.  Fool  Duck.  Sleepy  Duck.  Butter  Duck.  Butter-ball.  Butter- 
bowl.  Batter-scoot.  Blather-scoot.  Bladder-scoot  or  Blatherskite.  Salt- 
water Teal.  Brown  Diving  Teal.  Widgeon  Coot.  Creek  Coot.  Sleepy  Coot. 
Booby  Coot.  Bumble-bee  Coot.  Quill-tailed  Coot.  Heavy-tailed  Duck.  Quill- 
tail.  Stiff-tail.  Pin-tail.  Bristle-tail.  Stick-tail.  Spine-tail.  Dip-tail 
Diver.  Ruddy  Diver.  Dun  Diver.  Dun-bird.  Mud-dipper,  Dopper,  or  Dapper. 
Spoon-billed  Butter-ball.  Spoonbill.  Broad-billed  Dipper.  Broad-bill. 
Hard-headed  Broad-bill.  Blue-bill.  Sleepy  Brother.  Sleepy-head.  Tough- 
head.  Hickory-iiead.  Steel-head.  Bull-neck.  Leather-back.  Paddy-whack. 
Stub- and- twist.  Lightwood-knot.  Shot-pouch.  Water-partridge.  Dinkey. 
Dickey.  Paddy.  Noddy.  Booby.  Rook.  $ in  perfect  plumage : Neck  all  around  and 
upper  parts  aud  sides  of  body  rich  brownish-red,  or  bright  glossy  chestnut.  Lower  parts  silky 
silvery  white  “watered”  with  dusky,  yielding  gray  undulations;  this  tone  due  to  gray  bases 
of  the  feathers,  showing  more  or  less,  and  ofteu  overlaid  with  a rusty  tinge.  Chin  and  sides  of 
head  dead  white;  crown  and  nape  glossy  black.  Wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail  blackish-brown  ; 
under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  gray,  with  some  white  edgings;  crissal  feathers  white  to  the 
roots.  Bill  and  edges  of  eyelids  grayish-blue  ; iris  reddish-brown ; feet  bluish-gray,  with  dusky 
webs.  Not  often  seen  in  this  faultless  dress  in  the  U.  S.  As  generally  observed,  and  9 : 
Brown  above,  finely  dotted  aud  waved  with  dusky;  below  paler  aud  duller,  more  grayish,  with 
dark  undulations,  and  often  a tawny  wash,  as  also  occurs  on  the  white  of  head;  crown  and 
nape  dark  brown ; crissum  white ; bill  dusky.  In  this  state  it  looks  obscure  and  sordid,  but 
is  unmistakable ; 9 may  be  known  from  young  by  a dusky  streak  from  bill  backward  in  the 
whitish  of  side  of  head.  Length  15.00-17.00;  extent  20.00-24.00;  wing  5.50-6.00 ; tail  3.50; 
tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.60;  bill  1.50  along  culmen,  0.90-0.95  wide.  A curious  and 
interesting  Duck,  abundant  in  North  America  at  large,  wintering  in  the  U.  S.  and  beyond  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  breeding  over  much  of  its  range,  as  in  parts  of  western 
U.  S.  and  from  N.  border  of  the  U.  S.  northward,  and  in  West  Indies  and  Guatemala.  It  is 
an  expert  diver,  and  swims  well  under  water,  when  its  rudder  comes  into  use,  like  a Cormo- 
rant’s; it  is  held  cocked  up  when  not  in  use,  so  that  this  Duck  does  not  slope  down  behind  as 
most  do  on  the  water.  When  alarmed,  it  sometimes  sinks  quietly  backward  into  the  water, 
like  a Grebe;  but  some  other  Sea  Ducks,  as  the  Harlequin,  will  do  the  same.  The  tail  well 
illustrates  a method  in  which  early  down-feathers  are  supplanted  by  true  quills.  Up  to  the 
time  the  “flappers”  are  8 or  10  inches  long,  the  true  tail-feather  (teleoptile)  bears  at  its  end 
the  simple  stem  of  the  down-feather  (neossoptile),  terminating  in  a bushy  tuft  of  loose  barbs; 
the  whole  affair  then  breaks  off  and  falls.  (See  Am.  Nat.  xii,  1878,  p.  123,  tig.)  Ducklings 
in  down  are  smoky-brown  above  and  on  the  fore  breast,  grayish-white  on  the  belly,  with  a 
whitish  spot  on  each  side  of  the  hack,  and  a light  and  a dark  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
Nest  bulky,  usually  among  reeds,  etc.,  in  a slough  ; eggs  9-14,  very  large  for  the  bird,  about 
2.40  X 1.80,  less  elliptical  than  usual,  finely  granular,  huffy  white.  ( E . rubida,  A.  0.  U. 
Lists,  1886-95,  No.  167.  E.  jamaicensis  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvii,  1896,  p.  445; 
A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  125.) 
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NOMO'NYX.  (Gr.  v6fj.ot.  nomos,  law,  order;  8vv£.  onux,  nail : nail  of  bill  ordinary.)  Rud- 
der Ducks.  Character  of  Erismatura,  but  nail  of  bill  not  peculiar,  and  outer  toe  shorter 
than  middle  one.  Inner  secondaries  so  lengthened  as  to  fold  over  primaries  in  closed  wing. 
One  species. 

N.  domi'nica.  (Of  St.  Domingo.)  St.  Domingo  Duck.  Adult  General  color  ferru- 
ginous, or  chestnut-red,  more  or  less  extensive  and  continuous  on  under  parts  and  around  neck, 
lightening  on  belly  to  rusty-yellowish,  varied  with  black  centres  of  the  feathers  on  the  back, 
scapulars,  aud  flanks ; most  of  head  black  ; large  white  area  on  wing  formed  by  ends  of  many 
of  the  coverts  and  bases  of  corresponding  secondaries;  axillars  also  white;  tail  black.  Bill 
blue,  black-tipped;  feet  dark;  eyes  brown,  with  a bluish  ring.  Adult  9 or  young  Back 
blackish,  spotted  with  yellowish-brown  ; general  rusty  color  dappled  with  dusky  ; two  blackish 
stripes  on  each  side  of  head,  one  through  eye,  the  other  lower  down,  each  bordered  above  with 
buff;  speculum  white,  as  before;  bill  obscured.  Length  13.00-14.50;  wing  5.50;  tail  4.00; 
tarsus  1.00;  culmen  1.40.  A small,  curious  Duck  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  N.  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  accidental  in  the  U.  S.  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.  and  Lake 
Koshkonong,  Wisconsin  (see  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  375;  xiv,  154;  Amer.  Nat.  v, 
441 ; Baird,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  925)  and  in  Massachusetts  near  Malden  (Auk,  1889,  p.  336). 


Subfamily  MERCIN/E:  Mergansers. 


Bill  narrow,  more  or  less  nearly  cylindrical,  nail  hooked  and  overhanging,  lainellse  highly 
developed  into  prominent  serrations,  nasal  fossie  lengthened  and  narrowed.  Nostrils  median 
or  sub-basal.  Tarsi  compressed,  anteriorly  scutellate,  with  smaller  plates  on  sides  and  behind, 
•J-f  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Hind  toe  lobate.  Tail  rounded,  usually  £ or  more  the 
length  of  the  pointed  wings,  1 6-1 8-feathered.  Head  usually  crested.  Excepting  character  of 
bill,  Saw-bills  or  Fishing  Ducks  are  simply  Fuligulince , somewhat  modified  in  adaptation  to  a 
more  exclusively  animal  regimen  ; the  lamellae  of  the  bill  become  detainers  of  large  objects,  not 
sifters  or  strainers  of  minute  things.  The  principal  point  iu  their  economy  is  ability  to  pursue 
fish  under  water,  like  Cormorants,  Loons,  and  other  birds  of  lower  orders.  The  nature  of  their 
food  renders  their  flesh  rank  and  unpalatable  ; in  buying  a “ Duck,”  notice  the  bill  that  it  be 
not  cylindric,  hooked,  and  saw-toothed.  The  flap  of  the  hind  toe  is  as  iu  any  Sea  Duck ; the 
tarsi  are  much  compressed.  The  gizzard  is  rather  less  muscular  than  in  most  Ducks ; intes- 
tines and  their  coeca  shorter ; syringeal  capsule  of  $ very  large,  irregular,  partly  membranous ; 
the  trachea  has  other  dilatations  (fig.  3).  Birds  of  this  group  inhabit  fresh  as  well  as  salt 
water,  and  are  abundant  in  individuals  if  not  in  species.  There  are  about  8 species,  chiefly  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  several  occur  iu  South  America:  we  have  3,  commonly  and 
properly  referred  to  2 genera,  Merganser  and  Lopliodytes;  besides  a fourth,  which  is  only  a 
rare  straggler. 


Analysis  of  Genera  and  Species. 

Tarsus  shorter  than  culmen.  Tail  of  18  feathers. 

Bill  not  shorter  than  head,  mostly  red.  Serrations  of  bill  acute,  recurved,  claw-like.  Tarsus  about  two-thirds 
as  long  as  middle  toe.  Tail  about  half  as  long  as  wings.  Crest  low,  flimsy,  occipital,  if  any.  Head  green  or 
brown.  (Merganser.) 

Nostrils  near  middle  of  bill.  Frontal  feathers  beyond  those  on  side  of  bill.  Crest  scarcely  developed, 
with  breast  uncolored m‘  americanus 

Nostrils  near  base  of  bill.  Frontal  feathers  not  beyond  those  on  side  of  bill.  Crest  better  developed,  cf 
with  breast  and  sides  colored m‘  senator 

Bill  shorter  than  head,  mostly  black.  Serrations  of  bill  low,  oblique,  not  hooked.  Tarsus  about  half  as  long  as 
middle  toe.  Tail  more  than  half  as  long  as  wing.  Crest  of  cf  highly  developed,  erect,  compressed,  semicircu- 
lar, coronal  as  well  as  occipital.  (Lophodytes.) 

Nostrils  near  base  of  bill.  Frontal  feathers  produced  beyond  those  on  sides  of  bill 
Tarsus  longer  than  culmen.  Tail  of  1G  feathers.  (Mbbgus.) 

A straggler  from  Europe 


1.  cucullalus 


m.  albellus 
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MERGAN  SER.  (Lat.  mergus,  a diver,  and  anser,  a goose.)  Mergansers.  Fishing 
Ducks.  Saw-bills.  Characters  as  given  in  the  above  analysis.  We  have  two  perfectly 
distinct  species,  one  of  them  closely  related  to,  the  other  identical  with,  the  corresponding  birds 
of  Europe.  ( Mergus  of  former  editions  ot  tbe  Key;  but  Merganser  Briss-  1700,  antedates 
Mergus  as  restricted  to  M.  albellus  by  Leach  in  1816.) 

M.  america'nus.  American  Merganser.  American  Goosander.  American  Shel- 
drake. Buff-breasted  Merganser  or  Sheldrake  (with  many  other  qualifying  terms 
of  “Sheldrake,”  mostly  shared  by  the  next  species).  Fishing  Duck.  Saw-bill.  Spar- 
ling Fowl.  Dun  Diver  (9).  Morocco-head  ( 9 ).  Velvet-breast.  Breakhorn 
or  Bracket.  Weaser  or  Tweezer  (Trumbull).  Nostrils  near  middle  of  bill.  Frontal 
feathers  extending  acutely  on  culmen  about  half-way  from  those  on  side  of  bill  to  nostrils ; loral 

feathers  sweeping  in  nearly 
vertical  line  across  side  of 
base  of  upper  mandible, 
about  opposite  those  on 
side  of  lower  inaudible. 
Head  scarcely  crested  — 
merely  a line  of  little 
lengthened  feathers  along 
occiput  and  nape  — better 
developed  in  9 than  in  £. 
Tail  18-feathered.  Adult 
$ : Bill  and  feet  vermilion- 
red  in  breeding  season,  with 
black  hook  of  the  bill,  and 
the  culmen  more  or  less 
blackened ; iris  carmine. 
Head  and  upper  part  of 
neck  splendid  dark  green 
like  a Mallard’s.  Under 
parts  white,  more  or  less 
salmon-colored,  the  flanks 
and  lower  belly  marbled  or 
watered  with  dusky,  the 
white  extending  all  around 
the  lower  neck.  Upper 
of  wing  mostly  pure  white, 
crossed  by  a black  bar  formed  by  bases  of  greater  coverts.  Primaries  aud  outer  secondaries 
black,  intermediate  secondaries  white,  inner  secondaries  and  scapulars  black  and  white.  9 : 
Bill  red  with  dusky  culmen;  iris  yellowish;  feet  chrome  or  orange  with  dusky  webs:  crest- 
better  developed  than  in  £ — still  flimsy,  however  long.  Head  and  neck  reddish-brown; 
throat  white;  under  parts  white,  less  salmon-tinted  than  in  £.  Black  parts  of  £ ashy-gray; 
scapulars  without  white  ; white  of  wing  restricted  to  some  of  the  secondaries  and  greater  coverts, 
which  are  black  at  base;  smaller  coverts  ashy.  Length  23.50-27.00;  extent  34. 00  or  more: 
wing  10.00-1 1.00;  tail  5.00;  bill  2.00  along  culmen,  3.00  along  gape;  tarsus  1 .75-1.95  ; middle 
toe  and  claw  2.75;  9 much  smaller  than  at  the  lesser  or  below  the  single  dimensions  here 
given.  Downy  young:  Brown  above,  with  four  white  spots;  the  head  more  rusty-brown, 
with  a white  loral  stripe  between  two  dark  brown  ones;  under  parts  white.  North  America 
at  large,  common  on  inland  fresh  waters  as  well  as  coastwise ; U.  S.  in  winter,  and  breeding 
from  northern  borders  northward,  and  in  mountains  of  Middle  States,  Colorado,  California,  etc. 


Fig.  CGG. — European  Merganser,  * nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 

parts  glossy  black,  fading  to  ashy-gray  on  rump  and  tail ; surface 
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Fig.  667.  — Bill  of  Red-breasted  Merganser,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


Nest  in  a hole  in  a tree  or  cliff,  or  on  the  ground,  down-lined;  eggs  6-10,  elliptical,  creamy 
buff,  2.75  X 2.00.  ( Mergus  merganser  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  the  Key ; M.  americanus  Cass.  1853 ; 

Merganser  americanus,  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  No.  129.  As  stated  in  the  Key,  the  American  differs 
from  the  European  Merganser  in  the  evident  black  bar  across  the  white  area  of  the  wing,  and 
in  some  other  particulars.) 

M.  serra'tor.  (Lat.  serrator,  a sawyer.  Fig.  667.)  Red-breasted  Merganser.  Red 
BREASTED  GOOSANDER  or  SlIELDRAKE.  SALT-WATER  SHELDRAKE.  FlSHING  DUCK. 
Saw-bill  (with  various  other  names,  more  or  less  shared  with  the  foregoing  species).  Nos- 
trils near  base  of  bill.  Frontal  feathers  extending  obtusely  on  cultnen,  and  not  beyond  those 
on  sides  of  upper  mandible ; the  loral  sweeping  forward  convex  beyond  those  on  side  of  lower 
mandible.  A long,  thin,  pointed  occipital  and  nuchal  crest  in  both  sexes.  Adult  $:  Head 
and  upper  neck  all  around  splendid  dark  green  as  in  the  foregoing.  A white  ring  almost  round 
lower  neck,  but  inter- 
rupted behind  by  a dark 
liue.  Under  parts  white, 
more  or  less  salmon- 
tinged,  fore  breast 
brownish  - red  streaked 
with  dusky,  sides  finely 
waved  with  dusky.  A 
white  black  - bordered 
patch  of  broad  feathers 
in  front  of  wiug.  Fore 
back,  interscapulars,  and 
long  inner  scapulars, 
black  ; middle  and  lower  back  gray,  waved  with  whitish  and  dusky.  Surface  of  wing  mostly 
white,  including  outer  scapulars;  inner  secondaries  edged  on  outer  web  with  black;  wing 
crossed  by  two  black  bars  at  bases  and  just  beyond  ends  of  greater  coverts.  Bill  carmine- 
red,  dusky  on  top;  eyes  carmine;  feet  bright  red.  Adult  $?:  Bill  and  feet  duller  colored; 
head  grayish-chestnut ; under  parts  white,  shaded  with  ashy-gray  along  sides.  Upper  parts 
plumbeous-gray,  the  feathers  with  paler  edges ; white  of  wing  restricted  to  a patch  formed 
by  ends  of  greater  coverts,  and  much  of  the  outer  secondaries;  like  the  last,  smaller  than 
No  peculiar  feathers  in  front  of  wing.  Length  about  24.00;  extent  34.00;  wiug  8.50-9.50 ; 
tail  4.00;  tarsus  1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.60;  bill  2.20  on  cultnen,  2.60  on  gape.  Young 
resembles  9 > both  closely  resemble  M.  americanus  in  plumage,  but  are  smaller,  and  easily 
distiuguished  by  the  position  of  the  nostrils  and  outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill.  Nestlings 
in  down  curiously  patched ; hair  brown  above  with  a yellowish  white  mark  on  each  side  of 
rump  and  along  hind  border  of  wing ; lower  parts  dingy  whitish  ; sides  of  head  and  neck  rusty, 
with  pale  lores  between  two  dusky  stripes,  and  whitish  eyelid.  N.  Am.  at  large,  more  numer- 
ous than  Goosander.  U.  S.  abundautly  in  winter,  and  breeding  northerly  in  many  places  as 
well  as  N.  to  Arctic  regions;  N.  parts  of  Northern  Hemisphere.  Nest  on  ground,  down-lined, 
often  well  concealed;  eggs  6-12,  oftener  8-10,  elliptical,  dull  buff,  2.50  X 1-65. 
LOPHOD'YTES.  (Gr.  Ao0of,  lophos,  a crest;  bvrrjs,  dates,  a diver.)  Characters  as  given 
iu  the  foregoing  analysis.  One  species,  the  £ of  which  is  known  at  a glance  by  the  elegant 
crest.  (As  subgenus  of  Mergus  in  all  former  eds.  of  the  Key.) 

L.  cuculla'tus.  (Lat.  cucullatus,  wearing  a hood.  Fig.  668.)  Hooded  Merganser. 
Hooded  Sheldrake.  Little,  Wood,  Swamp,  Pond,  Pickax,  and  Summer  Sheldrake. 
Little  Fishing  Duck  or  Saw-bill.  Round-crested  Duck.  Fan-crested  Duck. 
Wood  Duck  (a  name  shared  with  uEx  sponsa.)  Tree  Duck.  Spike-bill.  Hairy- 
head.  Moss-head.  Tow-head.  Tadpole.  Snowl.  Smew  (a  name  properly  belonging  to 
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Mergus  albellus).  Bill  shorter  than  head.  Nostrils  in  its  basal  half.  Frontal  feathers  ex- 
tending far  beyond  those  on  side  of  hill,  the  latter  beyond  those  on  lower  mandible.  A magnifi- 
cent crest,  compressed,  semi-circular  in  outline  when  erected,  in  both  sexes,  but  in  9 smaller. 


and  less  strict ; the  $ can  open  and  shut  it  like  a fan,  by  lifting  or  lowering  it.  Adult  £ : Bill 
black  ; eyes  yellow ; feet  light  brown,  with  dusky  claws.  Head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  black, 
changing  to  brown  on  lower  hack;  crest  elegantly  centred  with  snowy  white;  lower  fore-neck 
and  under  parts  white:  sides  regularly  and  finely  waved  with  brownish-red  and  black  ; crissuin 


608.  — Hooded  MorgiuiHor, 
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waved  with  dusky.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars  white.  Enlarged  white  doubly  black-barred 
feathers  in  front  of  wing.  A white  speculum,  with  two  black  bars,  tbe  white  being  on  outer 
webs  of  secondaries  and  ends  of  these  and  greater  coverts  ; inner  secondaries  black,  with  white 
median  stripe.  Young  $ similar  to  9 . Adult  9 : Bill  dusky,  with  orange  base  below.  Head 
and  neck  grayish-chestnut,  darker  brown  on  crown;  throat  and  under  parts  whitish ; back  and 
sides  dusky-brown,  the  latter  not  undulated,  the  feathers  generally  with  paler  edges.  No  black 
and  white  bars  before  wing;  white  of  wing  restricted  or  impure;  speculum  crossed  with  only 
one  dark  bar.  Young  in  down  dark  brown  above,  with  a pair  of  whitish  spots  on  back, 
another  pair  on  rump,  and  hind  edge  of  wing  whitish  ; sides  of  head  bull',  paler  on  throat;  fore 
breast  and  sides  of  body  dingy,  belly  white.  Length  16.50-18.00;  extent  about  25.00 ; wing 
7.00-8.00;  tail  4.00;  tarsus  1.20;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.35;  bill  1.50  along  culmen,  2.00 
along  gape.  North  America  at  large,  common  ; breeds  at  large  in  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  farther 
north;  winters  in  the  U.  S.,  Mexico,  and  Cuba;  casual  in  Europe.  This  beautiful  species 
usually  if  not.  always  nests  in  holes  in  trees  or  stumps  like  the  Wood  Duck  and  some  others, 
the  young,  it  is  said,  being  transported  to  the  water  in  the  bill  of  the  mother.  Eggs  6-10  or 
more,  2.05  X 1.70,  white  or  faintly  bully,  and  more  rounded  than  those  of  the  foregoing. 
MER'GUS.  (Lat.  mergus,  a diver ; mergo,  I immerse).  Smews.  General  characters  of 
the  foregoing  Mergansers,  but  bill  very  short,  less  along  culmen  thau  length  of  tarsus.  Tail 
of  16  feathers.  Size  small.  A slight  crest.  Colors  white  and  black  in  $.  Oue  species,  of 
the  Old  World,  only  a straggler  in  America.  (Not  in  former  eds.  of  the  Key.  Mergellus 
Kaup;  Selby,  1840.) 

M.  albel'lus.  (Lat.  dim.  of  albus,  white.)  White  Merganser.  White  Nun.  Smew. 
Adult  $ : Pure  white ; glossy  greenish- black  patch  about  eye,  and  V-shaped  mark  of  the 
same  on  back  of  head  ; back,  rump,  two  crescents  on  each  side  of  fore  breast,  secondaries, 
and  wiug-coverts  in  part,  black  ; tail  and  its  coverts  ashy-gray.  Bill  and  feet  slate-gray. 
Length  16.50;  extent  about  23.00 ; wing  7.75;  bill  little  over  1.00.  Adult  9:  Smaller  than 
£ , with  less  crest;  upper  parts  and  sides  of  body  ashy-gray,  darkest  on  lower  back  ; head 
reddish-brown,  shading  on  sides  into  the  white  of  under  parts,  which  are  shaded  with  gray 
across  fore  breast ; markings  of  wings  nearly  as  in  £ . A well  known  bird  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
of  casual  occurrence  only  in  North  America,  though  given  as  North  American  by  most  of  the 
early  writers.  Audubon  records  and  figures  a 9 taken  by  himself  near  New  Orleans,  winter 
of  1819  ; another  is  in  the  British  Museum,  received  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  (Not  hitherto 
admitted  to  the  Key.  A.  0.  U.  List,  Eighth  Suppl.  Jan.  1897,  p.  118,  No.  [131.1].) 


Order  STEGANOPODES : Totipalmate  Birds. 

Feet  totipalmate,  with  3 full  webs  (as  in  fig.  52,  for  example);  hind  toe  semi-lateral, 
larger  and  lower  down  than  in  other  water  birds,  connected  with  inner  toe  by  a complete  web 
reaching  from  tip  to  tip.  Nostrils  minute,  rudimentary,  or  entirely  abortive.  A gular  pouch. 
Bill  not  membranous  nor  lamellate  ; tomia  sometimes  serrate  ; usually,  a long  sulcus  on  upper 
mandible  reaching  alongside  culmen  nearly  to  tip  of  bill,  which  is  commonly  hooked  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  nail ; mouth  much  cleft. 

This  is  a definite  and  perfectly  natural  group,  which  will  be  immediately  recognized  by 
the  foregoing  characters,  one  of  which,  complete  webbing  of  hallux,  is  not  elsewhere  observed 
among  birds.  It  is  represented  by  6 genera,  all  in  North  America,  each  type  of  a family.  The 
name  Steganopodes  was  given  to  the  order  by  Illiger  in  1811 ; it  is  also  called  Totipalmuta;,  and 
was  named  Dysporomorphce  by  Huxley  in  1867. 

The  nature  is  altricial  (nidicolous).  The  eggs  arc  few,  frequently  only  one,  usually  if 
not  always  plain-colored,  and  encrusted  with  a peculiar  white  chalky  substance;  they  are 
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deposited  in  a rude  nest  on  the  ground,  on  rocky  ledges,  or  on  low  trees  and  hushes  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  The  dietetic  regimen  is  exclusively  carnivorous,  the  food  being  chiefly 
fish,  sometimes  pursued  under  water,  sometimes  plunged  after,  sometimes  scooped  up.  In 
accordance  with  this,  we  find  the  alimentary  canal  to  consist  of  a capacious  distensible  oesoph- 
agus not  developing  a special  crop,  a large  proventricnlus  with  numerous  solvent  glands,  a 
small  and  very  moderately  muscular  gizzard,  rather  long  and  slender  intestines,  and  an  ample 
globular  cloaca.  The  cteca  are  small,  in  some  cases  fuuctionless,  or  only  one  caecum  exists. 
The  tongue  is  extremely  small,  a mere  knob-like  rudiment  (as  in  piscivorous  Kingfishers). 
The  characteristic  gular  pouch  varies  greatly  in  development,  being  enormous  in  Pelicans,  but 
inconspicuous  in  Tropic-birds.  The  condition  of  the  external  nostrils  is  a curious  feature ; 
they  are  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult  state,  hut  in  some  species,  like  the  Tropic-bird, 
they  remain  open.  Intrinsic  syringeal  muscles  may  he  present  or  absent  in  birds  of  this 
order.  But  the  most  notable  fact  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  system  is  the  extraordi- 
nary pneumaticity  of  the  body  in  some  of  the  families,  this  reaching  its  height  in  Pelicaus  and 
Gannets.  The  interior  air  receptacles  are  of  an  ordinary  character,  but  the  anterior  of  these 
cells  are  more  subdivided  than  usual;  from  them,  air  gets  under  the  skin  through  the  axillary 
cavities,  and  diffuses  over  the  entire  pectoral  and  ventral  regions,  in  two  large  parallel  inter- 
communicating cells  on  each  side,  over  which  the  skin  does  not  fit  close  to  the  body,  but  hangs 
loosely.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  skin  itself  does  not  form  a wall  of  these  cavities,  a 
very  delicate  membrane  being  stretched  from  the  inwardly  projecting  bases  of  the  contour- 
feathers.  Thus  there  is  yet  another,  although  a very  shallow,  interval  between  this  membrane 
and  the  skin,  this  also  containing  air,  admitted  from  the  larger  spaces  by  uumerous  minute 
orifices  close  to  the  roots  of  the  feathers.  This  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  that  which, 
in  ordinary  birds  and  mammals,  holds  the  deposit  of  fat,  no  trace  of  which  substance  is  found 
in  these  birds. 

The  pterylosis  adheres  throughout  to  one  marked  type,  there  being  little  variation  except 
in  density  of  plumage,  which  would  seem  to  accord  with  temperature,  tropical  forms  being  the 
more  sparsely  feathered;  however,  it  is  peculiar  to  some  extent  iu  Anhingidce.  Excepting 
Phaethon,  the  gular  sac  is  wholly  or  in  part  bare;  aftershafts  wanting  or  minute  ( Fregata ). 
The  remiges  are  from  26  to  40  in  number,  of  which  10  are  always  long,  strong,  pointed  prima- 
ries. There  are  usually  22-24  tail-feathers  in  Pelicaus,  but  12,  14,  or  16  in  other  trenera. 
All  have  the  oil-gland  large,  with  circlet  of  feathers  and  more  than  one  orifice;  sometimes,  as 
in  Pelicans,  it  is  protuberant,  heart-shaped,  as  large  as  a Pigeon’s  egg,  with  2 sets  of  6 ori- 
fices; in  Gannets  it  is  fiat  and  disc-like.  The  carotids  are  double  as  a rule,  but  single  in 
Darters,  some  Pelicans,  and  a Ganuet ; the  great  pectoral  muscle  is  likewise  double,  with  a 
different  mode  of  insertion  of  its  two  divisions  into  the  humerus.  The  ambiens  is  normally 
present;  other  muscles  of  the  thigh  vary  to  a degree. 

The  palatal  structure  is  extremely  desmognathous ; no  basi pterygoids  ; maxillo-palatines 
large  and  spongy ; mandibular  angle  is  truncate ; other  cranial  characters  appear  under  two 
aspects,  one  peculiar  to  Pelicans,  the  other  common  to  the  rest  of  the  order.  The  cervical 
and  cervicodorsal  vertebrae  are  from  15  in  Phaethontidee  and  Fregatidce  to  17-20  iu  the  other 
four  families ; and  the  8th  or  9th  one  has  a peculiarity  of  its  articulatiou  which  causes  the 
kink  or  bend  of  the  neck  at  that  place  so  characteristic  of  these  birds,  but  best  marked  in 
Cormorants  and  Darters.  The  sternum  is  short  and  broad,  with  transverse,  entire  or  ernar- 
giuate,  posterior  border.  The  upper  arm  bones  are  very  long;  the  tibia  does  not  develop 
the  very  long  cnemial  apophysis  or  so-called  “rotular  process”  seen  iu  many  Pygopodes. 
(See  fig.  675.) 

The  species  of  this  order  are  few — apparently  not  over  70,  of  which  Cormorants  repre- 
sent one  half  — very  generally  distributed  over  the  world.  Of  the  6 families,  Phaethontidee 
and  FregatidfC  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  both  do  from  the  other  4 — Phalacrocoracidcc, 
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Anhingidte,  Sulidce,  and  Pelecanidce  being  more  closely  related  to  one  another.  Such  inter- 
relationships might  serve  for  formal  division  of  the  order  into  3 suborders,  one  containing 
Tropic- birds  alone,  another  the  Man-of-war  birds,  and  a third  the  Cormorants,  Darters,  Gan- 
nets,  and  Pelicans.  But  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  refinement,  I proceed  at 
once  to  consider  the  6 families. 

Family  SULID.E  : G-annets  ; Boobies. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  head,  cleft  to  beyond  eyes,  very  stout  at  base,  tapering  and  a little 
decurved  toward  tip,  which  however  is  not  hooked,  the  tomia  irregularly  serrate,  or  rather 
lacerate.  An  evident  nasal  groove.  Nostrils  abortive.  Gular  sac  little  developed,  but  naked 
and  thus  obvious.  Wings  rather  loug,  pointed  ; 1st  primary  longest.  Tail  long,  stiff,  wedge- 
shaped,  12-18-feathered.  Feet  stout  and  serviceable,  more  nearly  beneath  centre  of  equilib- 
rium than  iu  some  other  families  of  this  order;  tarsus  rather  short;  3d  and  4th  toes  of  about 
equal  lengths.  General  configuration  somewhat  that  of  a Goose;  body  stout;  neck  rather 
long ; head  large,  uncrested ; plumage  compact.  Marine. 

Two  carotids;  oil-gland  disc-like;  coeca  very  small;  gall-bladder  large.  Pneumaticity 
extreme,  even  to  intermuscular  air-cells.  Atnbiens,  femoroeaudal,  and  semitendinosus  present ; 
accessories  absent;  former  with  a peculiarity  of  insertion.  Sternum  very  long  for  its  breadth  ; 
coracoids  nearly  parallel  with  its  axis.  The  relationships  of  the  family  are  decidedly  with 
Cormorants. 

Gannets  are  large  heavy  sea-birds  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  numerous 
well-established  species,  of  which  the  six  following  are  the  principal  ones.  They  are  piscivo- 
rous, and  feed  by  plunging  on  their  prey  from  on  high,  when  they  are  completely  submerged 
for  a few  moments ; but  they  do  not  appear  to  dive  from  the  surface  of  the  water  like  Cormo- 
rants. The  gait  is  firm ; the  flight  vigorous  and  protracted,  performed  with  alternate  sailing 
and  flapping.  In  flight  the  neck  is  held  straight,  at  full  length,  after  the  manner  of  Cormo- 
rants, Geese,  Storks,  Ibises,  etc.  Although  so  heavy,  they  swim  lightly,  owing  to  the  re- 
markable pneumaticity  of  the  body,  already  noticed.  They  are  highly  gregarious  ; the  common 
Gannet  congregates  to  breed  in  almost  incredible  numbers  on  rocky  coasts  and  islands  of  high 
latitudes,  while  the  Booby  similarly  assembles  on  low  shores  of  warmer  seas.  The  nest  is 
none,  or  a rude  bulky  structure  of  sticks  and  seaweed,  placed  on  rocks  or  in  low  thick  bushes ; 
egg,  generally  single,  elliptical  or  long-ovate,  plain  greenish  in  ground  color,  but  encrusted 
with  white  calcareous  matter  ; two  are  sometimes  laid.  Both  sexes  incubate  ; they  are  alike 
in  color,  the  young  being  different. 

SU'LA.  (Norse  sida  or  sule.  Havsula,  meaning  “ sea-swallow,”  is  a Scandinavian  name  of 
the  common  Gannet.)  Gannets.  Character  of  the  family,  as  above.  The  white  Gannet, 
type  of  Di/sporus  Illigek,  1811,  differs  subgenerically  from  the  brown  Boobies  which  have 
generally  been  referred  to  Dysporits,  but  one  of  which  becomes  by  elimination  the  type  of 
Sula  Brisson,  1760,  as  now  restricted. 

Analysis  of  Species  (adults). 

Gannets.  Lower  jaw,  chin,  and  throat  not  extensively  naked.  (Subgenus  Dysporus.) 

White,  with  black  primaries,  head  washed  with  amber.  Naked  parts  of  head,  and  feet,  blackish.  Tail  12- 


feathered.  Young  spotted.  Atlantic  coast bassana 

Boobies.  Lower  jaw,  chin,  and  throat  extensively  naked.  (Subgenus  Sula.) 

Plumage  extensively  white  on  head,  neck,  and  back. 

Feet  red  or  reddish ; face  and  sac  blue.  Tail  of  1G-18  feathers.  Florida cyanops 

Feet  red  ; face  blue  ; sac  blackish.  Tail  of  14-16  feathers.  Florida piscator 

Feet  blue.  Tail  of  16  feathers.  Lower  California nebouxi 

Plumage  extensively  or  entirely  brown  on  head,  neck  and  back  ; belly  white. 

Feet  greenish  ; face  blue.  Tail  of  14  feathers.  Lower  California brewsteri 


Feet  yellowish  ; face  light-colored.  Tail  of  12-14  feathers.  8.  Atlantic  coast 
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( Subgenus  Dysporus.) 

S.  (D.)  bassa'na.  (Of  Bass  Rock,  Firth  of  Forth.)  Common  Ganxet.  White  Gaxxet. 
Solan  or  Soland  Goose.  Jan  van  Gent.  Grand  Fou.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  pale  grayish, 
tinged  with  greenish  or  bluish ; nasal  groove,  lores,  and  gular  sac  blackish  ; feet  black,  with 
greenish  or  bluish  scutella;  claws  pale  gray ; iris  white  or  pale  yellowish.  Plumage  white ; 
primaries  and  their  coverts  black ; head  washed  with  amber-yellow.  Length  3 feet  or  more  ; 
extent  6 feet,  more  or  less;  wing  17.00-21.00  inches  ; tail  9.00-10.00,  pointed,  12-feathered ; 
culinen  4.00,  gape  6.00  ; tarsus  2.00 ; middle  toe  and  claw  4.00.  Young  : Bill  brownish ; 
lores  livid  bluish  ; feet  dusky ; iris  green.  Plumage  dark  brown,  spotted  with  white,  be- 
low from  neck  grayish-white,  each  feather  darker-edged  (character  much  as  in  a young 
Night-heron)  ; wing-quills  and  tail-feathers  blackish.  This  dusky,  sharply-spotted  plumage 
gradually  clears  up  white,  the  changes  beginning  on  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  which 
become  white  while  the  back  is  still  brown  and  more  or  less  spotted  ; the  change  is  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  3d  year.  North  Atlantic  coasts,  swarming  in  summer  at  certain  northern 
breeding-places,  as  Bass  Rock  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Bonaventure  Island  and  Gannet  Rock 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ; S.  to  Africa  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  winter.  Nest  of  seaweed ; 
egg  single,  3.00  X 2.00,  pale  greenish-blue  flaked  over  with  white  chalky  substance.  Young 
hatch  naked,  blackish,  pot-bellied  ; later  covered  with  thick  white  or  pale  yellowish  down. 

( Subgenus  Sula.) 

S.  (S.)  cy'anops.  (Gr.  Kvavos,  liuanos , Lat.  cyaneus,  blue;  co\/s,  ops,  face.)  Blue-faced 
Booby.  Sundevall’s  Booby.  Gular  sac  ending  squarely  across  throat.  Adult  $ 9 : 
Naked  face  and  sac  livid  blue,  drying  slaty  or  blackish;  bill  grayish,  greenish,  or  yellowish, 
drying  undefinable  horn  color  ; iris  yellow  ; feet  reddish,  drying  dingy.  Plumage  white ; pri- 
maries, secondaries,  and  their  coverts,  and  tail-feathers,  blackish,  latter  more  or  less  extensively 
white  from  the  base.  Young  : Ouly  white  below  from  the  neck  ; head,  neck,  and  upper  parts 
dark  grayish-brown,  with  white  feathers  here  and  there,  especially  on  hind  neck  and  rump. 
This  plumage  gradually  clears  up.  The  color  of  the  soft  parts  varies  much  in  life,  and  always 
changes  in  drying.  Length  about  30.00  ; wing  15.50-17.50  ; tail  7.75-8.75,  composed  of  16, 
rarely  18  feathers;  culmeu  3.50-4.00;  depth  of  bill  at  base  1.25-1.60;  tarsus  1.75-2.25; 
middle  toe  2.25  or  more.  A Booby  of  wide  distribution  in  warm  seas  of  the  globe,  inhabiting 
the  West  Indies  and  occasionally  occurring  in  Florida.  It  should  have  been  admitted  to  2d 
edition  of  the  Key,  1884,  having  been  then  ascertained  to  occur  within  our  limits  (Lawr. 
Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xiv,  p.  302.  Dysporus  cyanops  Sund.  1837  ; Sula  cyanops  Sund. 
1842;  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  890;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  75;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1st  and 
2d  eds.  No  [114]. 

S.  (S.)  pisca'tor.  (Lat.  piscalor,  a fisherman.)  Red-footed  Booby.  Gould’s  Booby. 
Gular  sac  ending  squarely  across  throat.  Adult  $ 9 : Sac  blackish  ; bare  face  violet-blue ; 
bill  bluish,  becoming  reddish  toward  base,  there  contrasting  in  color  with  lores  and  sac ; iris 
gray  ; feet  rich  red,  varying  from  pink  or  coral  to  purplish,  drying  dingy.  Plumage  white, 
tinged  with  buff  on  head  and  neck  ; primaries  and  their  coverts,  secondaries  and  coverts  in 
part,  slate-gray,  or  wearing  to  blackish,  this  color  chiefly  ou  outer  webs  and  tips  of  seconda- 
ries and  their  coverts  ; shafts  of  tail-feathers  yellowish.  Young  : Brown,  nearly  uniform,  but 
paler  on  breast  and  belly  ; wings  as  in  adult,  but  more  extensively  blackish.  This  plumage 
clears  up  by  degrees,  with  great  variability,  but  the  species  is  easy  to  recognize  at  any  age 
by  the  characters  here  given.  Length  about  29.00 ; wing  15.00-15.50;  tail  8.50-9.00,  com- 
posed of  14-16  feathers  ; culinen  3.25  ; depth  of  bill  at  base  1.10  or  less  ; tarsus  1.35;  middle 
toe  2.25.  Eggs  2,  2.60  X 1.80.  Tropical  and  subtropical  coasts  and  islands  of  most 
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parts  of  the  world ; casual  in  Florida ; perhaps  N.  on  Mexican  coast  to  Lower  California  ? 
The  species  should  have  been  taken  into  the  Key  with  S.  cyanops  in  1884  (Lawk.  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xiv,  p.  303).  Pelecanus  piscator  L.  1758;  Sula  piscator  Gray,  1845; 
Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  890 ; Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  7G ; A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95, 
No.  [116]. 

S.  (S.)  neboux'i.  (To  — Neboux.)  Blue-footed  Booby.  Neboux’s  Booby.  Goss’ 
Booby.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  dull  olivaceous  blue ; sac  and  face  slaty-blue  ; iris  yellow ; feet 
bright  blue.  Plumage  white,  plain  below,  but  head  and  neck  streaked  with  brown  or  dark 
gray,  and  back  and  scapulars  dusky  with  only  whitish  tips.  Primaries  brownish- black;  second- 
aries like  wing-coverts  ; tail-feathers  white  and  brown  to  varying  extent.  Downy  young  pure 
white.  Length  34.00  ; extent  62.00-66.00  ; wing  15.75-16.75  ; tail  8.75-9.75,  composed  of 
16  feathers;  bill  4.20-4.70;  tarsus  about  2.00.  A large  Booby  resembling  cyanops  in  some 
respects  and  piscator  in  others,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  blue  feet,  etc.  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia and  S.  to  the  Galapagos  and  Chili.  It  breeds  in  profusion  on  San  Pedro  Martir  Is- 
land in  the  Gulf  near  lat.  28°,  and  on  Tres  Marias  Islands.  Egg  single,  2.40  X 1-60,  long 
ovate,  color  as  usual,  but  generally  stained  with  guano ; laid  on  bare  rock,  April,  May. 
S.  nebouxii  Milne-Edw.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  6th  Ser.  Zool.  xiii,  1882,  p.  37,  pi.  14  ; Ridgw.  Man. 
2d  ed.  1896,  p.  584 ; A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  124.  S.  gossi  Ridgw.  MS. 
Goss,  Auk,  v,  July,  1888,  p.  241  ; Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  906;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed. 
1895,  No.  114.1. 

S.  (S.)  brew'steri.  (To  William  Brewster,  the  eminent  ornithologist  of  Cambridge,  Mass.) 
Green-footed  Booby.  Brewster’s  Booby.  Adult  $ : Bill  dull  olivaceous-blue ; sac 
bluish;  face  indigo-blue;  feet  pea-green.  Adult  9:  Bill  bluish-horn  color,  fading  to  dirty 
buff  after  death;  face  slate-blue;  sac  pale  greenish;  feet  greenish-yellow.  In  £ 9 , ills  dark 
brown  with  a whitish  ring.  Adult  $ 9 : Plumage  not  so  extensively  white  as  that  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  this  being  a “brown”  Booby,  more  like  the  next  species  ( S ■ sula).  Upper 
parts  brown,  lightening  through  gray  to  white  on  head  and  throat  of  darkening  on  quills 
and  tail ; uuder  parts  white  from  the  breast.  Nestlings  covered  with  white  down.  Length 

29.50- 31.50;  extent  55.50-59.50;  wing  14.50-15.50;  tail  8.00;  tarsus  1.75-2.00;  culmen 

3.50- 4.00;  9 averaging  larger  thau  $.  Gulf  of  California  and  southward,  breeding  numer- 
ously on  San  Pedro  Martir  Island  and  the  Tres  Marias  Islands  with  S.  nebouxi,  and  on  other 
islands  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  Eggs  2,  2.44  X 1.60,  laid  in  a sort  of  nest  on  the  ground, 
otherwise  indistinguishable  from  those  of  nebouxi , laid  in  May  and  June.  The  species  was  for- 
merly identified  with  the  common  Brown  Booby.  S.  brewsteri  Goss,  Auk,  July,  1888,  p.  242; 
Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  905;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  115.1. 

S.  (S.)  su'la.  (Etym.  that  of  the  generic  name.)  Common  Booby.  Brown  Booby.  Yel- 
low-footed Booby.  Catesby’s  Booby.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  and  bare  parts  of  head  light- 
colored,  very  variable,  inclining  to  greenish  or  yellowish  ; feet  similar  ; all  drying  indefinably 
light ; iris  white.  Plumage  dark  brown,  abruptly  white  below  from  the  neck,  including  lin- 
ing of  wings.  Young  : Plumage  grayish-brown,  paler  below,  more  or  less  mixed  with  white 
on  the  parts  which  are  to  become  pure  white  ; bill  and  feet  obscured.  The  full  plumage  is 
probably  assumed  after  the  third  year.  Length  28.00-30.00  ; extent  50.00  or  more;  wing 

14.50- 16.50,  averaging  nearly  16.00;  tail  6.50-9.50,  averaging  about  8.00,  composed  of  12- 
14  leathers;  tarsus  1.50-1.90  ; middle  toe  and  claw  3.50  ; culmen  3.25-4.00,  averaging  3.75  ; 
gape  5.00  ; depth  of  bill  at  base  1.25.  A long  and  well  known  species,  widely  dispersed  over 
warm  seas  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  only  Booby  which  inhabits  the  U.  S.  to  any 
great  extent  ; it  is  abundant  on  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  N.  to  Georgia,  but  ap- 
parently is  not  found  on  the  Pacific  side,  where  it  is  replaced  by  brewsteri.  It  swarms  at  its 
breeding  places  on  low  shores  and  keys,  where  it  builds  a nest  of  sticks  and  weeds  on  bushes ; 
one  egg  or  two,  2 25-2.50  X 1.50-1.75,  of  the  same  chalky  character  as  that  of  the  whole 
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genus.  This  is  the  original  Booby  of  Catesby,  1731,  pi.  87  ; Pelecanus  sula  L.  17G6,  which 
most  authors  have  called  Sula  fiber,  as  I did  in  Key,  1st  ed.  1872,  p.  298;  S.  sula  Veer.  and 
Des  Murs,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  1860,  p.  442 ; A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  115 ; Ridgw.  Man. 
1887,  p.  75.  It  is  also  Pelecanus  leucogaster  Bodd.  1783;  Sula  leucogastra  of  many  authors, 
as  of  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1 884-90,  p.  720. 

Note.  — S.  websteri  Rothschild,  Bull.  Brit.  Om.  Club,  vii,  No.  liv,  1898,  of  the  Revillagigedo  Islands,  will  prob- 
ably  be  found  within  our  limits. 


Family  PELECANIDJE : Pelicans. 


Bill  several  times  as  long 
as  head,  comparatively 
slender,  but  strong,  straight, 
broad,  flattened,  grooved 
throughout,  ending  with 
a distinct  claw-like  hook. 
Mandibular  rami  joining 
only  at  their  apex ; long 
broad  interramal  space,  and 
throat,  occupied  by  an  enor- 
mous membranous  sac. 
Nostrils  abortive.  Wings 
extremely  long,  in  upper- 
and  fore-arm  portions,  as  well  as  pinion,  with  very  numerous  remiges.  Tail  very  short,  up 
to  22-24  feathers.  Feet  short,  very  stout ; tarsi  compressed,  reticulate.  Size  large.  Marine 
and  lacustrine  or  fluviatile. 

The  remarkable  pneumaticity  of  the  body  (shared  however  by  Gannets)  has  been  already 
described-  A principal  osteological  character  is,  that  “the  inferior  edge  of  the  ossified  inter- 
orbital septum  rises  rapidly  forward,  so  as  to  leave  a space  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  is 
filled  by  a triangular  crest  formed  by  the  union  of  the  greatly  developed  ascending  processes  of 
the  palatines.”  The  sternum  is  short  and  broad,  with  shallow  emargination  on  each  side 
behind;  furculuin  is  firmly  anchylosed  with  it.  Caeca  an  inch  long.  Tongue  a mere  rudi- 
ment. But  the  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  these  birds  is  the  immense  skinny  bag  hung  to  the 
bill,  capable  of  holding  several  quarts  when  distended.  The  covering  is  ordinary  skin,  but 
very  thin  ; the  lining  is  skin  modified  somewhat  like  mucous  membrane ; between  these  “ is 
interposed  an  equally  thin  layer,  composed  of  two  sets  of  very  slender  muscular  fibres,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  runuing  in  opposite  directions.  The  outer  fibres  run  in  fascicles 
from  the  lower  and  inner  edge  of  the  mandible,  those  from  its  base  passing  downward,  those 
arising  more  anteriorly  passing  gradually  more  forward,  and  reach  the  middle  line  of  the  pouch. 
The  inner  fibres  have  the  same  origin,  and  pass  in  a contrary  direction,  backwards  and  down- 
wards. From  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  junctiou  of  the  two  crura  of  the  mandible,  there  extends  a 
thin  band  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a cord  of  elastic  tissue.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  the  sac  is  contracted,  so  as  to  occupy  but  little  space.  When  the  bill 
is  opened,  the  crura  of  the  lower  mandible  separate  from  each  other  to  a considerable  extent 
[in  their  continuity — not  at  the  symphysis],  by  the  action  of  muscles  inserted  into  their  base, 
and  the  sac  is  expanded.”  This  organ  is  used  like  a dip-uet,  to  catch  fish  with;  when  it  is 
filled,  the  bird  closes  and  throws  up  the  bill,  contracts  the  pouch,  letting  the  water  run  out  of 
the  corners  of  its  mouth,  and  swallows  its  prey.  Pelicans  feed  in  two  ways ; most  of  them,  like 
our  white  one,  scoop  up  fish  as  they  swim  along  on  the  water;  but  the  brown  species  plunges 
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headlong  into  the  water  from  on  wing,  like  a Gannet,  and  makes  a grab,  often  remaining  sub- 
merged for  a few  seconds.  Neither  species  often  catches  large  fish ; they  prefer  small  fry  of 
which  several  hundred  may  be  required  for  a full  meal.  The  prevalent  impressiou  that  the 
pouch  serves  to  convey  live  fish,  swimming  in  water,  to  the  little  Pelicans  in  the  nest,  is 
untrue ; the  young  are  fed  with  partially  macerated  fish  disgorged  by  the  parents  from  the 
crop.  As  Audubon  remarks,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a Pelican  could  fly  at  all  with  its  burden 
so  out  of  trim. 

The  gular  pouch  varies  in  size  with  the  different  species,  reaching  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  Brown  Pelican,  where  it  extends  half-way  down  the  neck  in  front,  is  a foot  deep 
when  distended,  and  will  hold  a gallon.  Besides  this  singular  adjunct,  the  bill  of  our  White 
Pelican  has  another  curious  structure,  not  found  in  other  species.  The  culmen  is  surmounted 
near  the  middle  by  a high  thin  upright  comb  or  crest,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is 
found  only  during  the  breeding  season,  being  shed  and  renewed  in  a manner  analogous  to  the 
casting  of  deer’s  antlers.  Its  structure  explains  how  this  can  be  : “ The  crest-lilce  excrescence 
on  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  is  not  formed  of  bone,  nor  otherwise  connected  with  the 
osseous  surface,  which  is  smooth  and  continuous  beneath  it,  than  by  being  placed  upon  it,  like 
any  other  part  of  the  skin ; and  when  softened  by  immersion  in  a liquid  may  be  bent  a little 
to  either  side.  It  is  composed  internally  of  erect  slender  plates  of  a fibrous  texture,  externally 
of  horny  fibres,  which  are  erect  on  the  sides,  and  longitudiual  on  the  broadened  ridge;  these 
fibres  being  continuous  with  the  cutis  and  cuticle.” 

Pelicans  are  found  in  most  temperate  and  tropical  countries,  both  coastwise  and  inland ; 
they  are  gregarious  birds  at  all  times,  and  gather  in  immense  troops  to  breed.  A large  rude 
nest  is  prepared  on  the  ground,  or  built  of  sticks  in  a bush  or  tree  near  water ; the  eggs  are  one 
to  three  or  four,  plain  dull  whitish,  with  a thick  roughened  shell;  The  gait  of  these  cumber- 
some birds  is  awkward  and  constrained;  but  their  flight  is  easy,  firm,  and  protracted,  and  they 
swim  lightly  and  gracefully,  buoyed  up  by  the  interior  air-sacs.  The  sexes  are  alike;  the 
young  different;  most  species  are  white,  with  yellow  or  rosy  hue  at  times,  and  a crest  or  length- 
ened feathers,  at  the  breeding  season;  while  nearly  every  oue  of  them  has  a peculiar  contour 
of  the  feathering  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  by  which  it  may  be  known.  There  are  only  9 un- 
questionable species,  although  some  authors  admit  more.  The  exotic  ones  are : P.  onocrotalus 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; P.  roseus  of  Asia,  etc.  (including  minor  and  javanicus  of 
authors) ; both  of  these  with  frontal  feathers  extending  in  a point  on  culmen ; P.  crispus 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  largest  of  the  genus ; P.  rufescens  of  Africa ; P.  philippensis 
of  India  and  eastward ; in  all  three  of  these  the  frontal  outline  concave  on  base  of  culmen ; 
the  Australian  P.  conspicillatus,  in  which  a strip  of  feathers  cuts  off  a naked  circumocular 
region  from  base  of  bill.  This  is  an  entirely  peculiar  feature  ; and  our  White  Pelican  shows 
another,  having  the  sides  of  the  under  mandible  feathered  at  base  for  a short  distance. 
Finally,  the  South  American  Brown  Pelican,  P.  thagus,  is  believed  to  be  distinct  from  ours. 
PELECA'NUS.  (Gr.  ireXeKav,  pelekan,  or  neXfmvos,  pelekinos,  Lat.  pelecanus,  a pelican.) 
Pelicans.  Character  as  above. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 

Cyrtopelbcanus.  White,  with  black  wing-tips.  Tail  of  24  feathers.  Plumage  extending  on  side  of  lower  mandible. 

erythrorhynchus 

Leptopelecanub.  Not  white,  but  of  varied  dark  colors.  Tail  22-feathered.  Plumage  restricted  from  side  of  lower 


mandible. 

Length  48.00-66.00  ; wing  18.50-21.00  ; bill  9.50-12.00  ; pouch  always  dusky fuscus 

Length  54.00-60.00  ; wing  20.50-23.00  ; bill  12.00-15.00  ; pouch  sometimes  reddening califomicus 


( Subgenus  Cyrtopelbcanus.) 

P.  erythrorhyn'chus.  (Gr.  epvdpos,  eruthros,  red;  pvyxos,  hrugchos,  beak.  Fig.  669.) 
American  White  Pelican.  Adult  $ ? ; Plumage  white,  with  black  primaries,  their 
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coverts,  alula,  and  many  secondaries  ; shafts  of  quills  white.  Lengthened  feathers  of  occiput 
and  breast,  and  some  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  pale  straw-yellow.  Tail-feathers  said  to  be 
rosy  at  times;  a dark  spot  on  occiput  after  the  breeding  season,  when  the  crest  and  the  ridge 
of  the  bill  have  been  shed.  Iris  pearly  white,  brown  or  dusky  at  times  or  in  young.  Bill 
and  feet  ordinarily  yellow,  much  reddened  in  breeding  season,  when  the  general  tone  of  bill 
is  reddish-salmon;  under  mandible  brighter  than  upper,  which  has  the  ridge  whitish;  pouch 
passing  from  livid  whitish  anteriorly  through  yellow  and  orange  to  red  at  base ; bare  skin 
about  eye  orange  ; eyelids  red ; feet  intense  orange-red.  Length  5 feet ; extent  8-9  feet ; 
wing  2 feet  or  more  ; bill  a foot  or  more ; fore  arm  about  15  inches ; tail  6.00,  24-feathered ; 
tibia  bare  1.00  ; tarsus  4.50;  middle  toe  about  5.00.  The  size  varies  much,  some  individuals 
being  over  and  others  under  the  usual  dimensions  here  given.  The  average  weight  may  be 
about  17  pounds.  Young  birds  differ  from  adults  mainly  in  having  lesser  wing-coverts  and 
some  feathers  on  head  marked  with  gray;  bill  and  feet  pale  yellowish.  This  magnificent  bird 
ranges  over  temperate  North  America  at  large,  but  irregularly ; rare  on  Atlantic  coast,  casual, 
or  wanting  in  Middle  and  Eastern  States  and  beyond ; Florida  and  Gulf  coasts,  common  in 
winter  when  also  S.  to  Guatemala  ; in  the  West  abundant  in  suitable  places,  inland  as  well  as 
coastwise,  up  to  61°  N.  at  least.  Breeds  in  colonies,  sometimes  of  vast  extent  ; nest  on  ground 
or  rocks,  simple,  of  sticks,  weeds,  etc. ; egg  single  or  multiple,  long,  oval,  or  somewhat  ellip- 
tical, chalky  white,  but  usually  found  stained  or  soiled,  3.30  X 2.20.  (P.  trachyrhynclius  of 

former  eds.  of  Key.  P.  erythrorliynchos , A.  0.  U.  Lists,  No.  125.) 

( Subgenus  Leptopelecanus.) 

P.  fus'cus.  (Lat.  fuscus,  brown.  Figs.  670,  671.)  American  Brown  Pelican.  Adult 
£ 9 in  breeding  plumage:  Bill  mottled  with  light  and  dark  colors,  much  tinged  in  places 

with  carmine ; eyes  white ; bare 
space  around  them  blue ; eyelids 
red  ; pouch  blackish  ; feet  black. 
Plumage  dark  and  much  varie- 
gated. Head  mostly  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  ou  top,  the 
white  extending  down  neck  as 
a borderiug  of  pouch  and  some- 
what beyond  ; rest  of  neck  dark 
chestnut.  Upper  parts  dusky, 
each  feather  pale  or  whitish- 
centred,  the  paler  gray  color 
prevailing  on  wing-coverts. 
Primaries  blackish,  their  shafts 
basally  white ; secondaries  dark,  pale-edged;  tail-feathers  gray.  Lower  parts  grayish -brown, 
striped  with  white  on  sides  ; lower  fore-neck  varied  with  yellow,  chestnut,  and  blackish.  £ 9 • 
in  winter:  Most  of  the  neck  white.  Length  about  4.50  feet;  extent  6.50  feet;  wing  18.50- 
21.00  inches;  bill  a foot  or  less;  gular  pouch  extending  about  the  same  distance  along  neck. 
Tail  7.00,  22-feathered ; tarsus  2.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  4.50.  Bill  and  soft  parts  variable 
in  color  with  age  or  other  circumstance,  but  pouch  never  reddish.  Young  lack  special  colora- 
tion of  neck,  which  is  simply  brownish;  at  first,  covered  with  whitish  down.  Feathers  of 
neck  of  adult  peculiarly  soft  and  downy ; a slight  nuchal  crest,  with  stiff  bristly  feathers  ou 
forehead,  and  lengthened  acute  feathers  on  lower  fore-neck  and  breast.  The  Brown  Pelican  is 
exclusively  maritime,  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  from  tropical  regions  to  North 
Carolina,  and  only  casually  occurring  inland,  as  in  Wyoming.  It  plunges  for  its  prey  like  a 
Gannet,  not  scoopiug  it  up  swimming  like  the  White  Pelican.  Breeds  in  colonies,  iudiffer- 
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eutly  on  the  ground  or  on  hushes  and  low  trees.  Eggs  2-3  commonly,  white,  chalky,  elliptical, 
3.00  X 2.00.  (P.  onocrotalus,  $ occidentalis  Linn.  1766,  in  part;  F.  fuscus  Gm.  1788.) 

P.  califor'nicus.  (Lat.  of  California.)  Californian  Brown  Pelican.  Similar  to  the 
last;  larger;  length  4.50  feet  or  more;  wiug  21.00-23.00  inches;  hill  12.00-15.00.  In  full 
breeding  plumage  the  pouch  more  or  less  reddish,  the  hare  skin  about  the  eyes  brownish,  the 


Fio.  C71.  — American  Brown  Pelican.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


chestnut  of  the  neck  very  dark  or  brownish -black.  Pacific  coast  of  America,  from  southern 
British  Columbia  southward  to  the  Galapagos;  an  abundant  and  conspicuous  bird  on  the 
coast  of  California.  The  difference  from  P.  fuscus  is  not  great,  but  as  the  habitats  of  the  two 
forms  are  apart,  in  North  America  at  least,  intergradation  does  not  occur,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  West  coast  bird  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  specific.  Hist.  N.  A.  Water  Birds,  ii, 
1884,  p.  143;  A.  O-  U.  List,  1886,  p.  112,  No.  127;  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  891. 


Family  PHALACROCORACID  JE  : Cormorants. 


Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  stout  or  slender,  more  or  less  nearly  terete,  strongly  epig- 
nathous  or  hooked  at  end:  tomia  generally  irregularly  jagged,  but  not  truly  serrate;  a long, 


Fig.  672.  — Skull  of  Phalacrocoraz  bicristatus , showing  sf.  o.  occipital  style  or  nuchal  bone  ; nat.  size.  (From  nature 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  The  style  is  somewhat  tilted  upward  from  its  natural  position.) 


narrow,  nasal  groove,  but  nostrils  obliterated  in  adult  state ; gape  reaching  below  eyes,  which 
are  set  in  naked  skin.  Gular  pouch  small,  but  forming  an  evident  naked  space  under  bill  and 
on  throat,  variously  encroached  upon  by  feathers.  Wings  short  for  the  order,  stiff  and  strong; 
2d  primary  usually  longer  than  3d ; both  these  exceeding  1st.  Tail  rather  long,  large,  more 
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or  less  fan-shaped,  of  12-14  very  stiff,  strong  feathers,  denuded  to  base  by  extreme  short- 
ness of  coverts ; thus  almost  “ scansorial  ” in  structure,  recalling  that  of  a Woodpecker  or 
Creeper,  and  used  in  a similar  way,  as  a support  in  standing,  or  an  aid  in  scrambling  over 
rocks  and  bushes.  Body  compact  and  heavy,  with  a long  sinuous  neck ; general  eonfigura- 
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tion,  and  especially  the  far 
backward  set  of  the  legs, 
much  like  that  of  Pygopo- 
dous  birds.  While  other  Ste- 
gunopodcs  can  stand  with  the 
body  more  or  less  nearly  ap- 
proaching a horizontal  posi- 
tion, Cormorants  are  forced 
into  a nearly  upright  posture, 
when  the  tail  affords  with 
the  feet  a tripod  of  support. 
They  also,  like  the  birds  just, 
mentioned,  dive  and  swim 
under  water  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  using  their  wings  for 
submarine  progression,  which 
is  uot  the  case  with  the  other 
families,  except  Anhingidcc. 
In  both  these  families  the 
body  is  not  in  the  least  pneu- 
matic under  the  skiu  — quite 
the  reverse  of  Pelicans  aud  Gamiets. 

Amoug  osteological  characters,  aside  from  the 
general  figure  of  the  skeleton,  a long  bouy  style 
in  the  nape,  in  position  of  the  ligamentum  nucha; 
Fia.  073. —The  nest  of  the  Cormorant  (P.  bicri.i-  of  many  animals,  but  in  relation  with  extensive 
tolus).  (Designed  by  H.  w.  Elliott.)  temporal  muscles,  and  articulated  with  occiput, 

is  the  most  remarkable  (fig.  672).  It  occurs  in  the  Anhinga  also,  but  is  there  much  smaller. 
The  desmognathous  structure  is  seen  in  its  highest  development;  palatines  not  only  soldered, 
but  sending  down  a keel  along  their  line  of  union;  interorbital  septum  very  defective,  with 
horizontal  inferior  border  (a  general  character  of  the  order  except  in  Pelicans).  There  are  20 
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vertebra;  in  the  neck,  where  the  kink  already  mentioned  (p.  952)  begins  at  the  9th ; the  20th- 
24th  are  opisthoccelous.  The  sternum  has  a short  deep  keel,  with  which  the  furculum  is  not 
ankylosed.  There  is  a bulky  free  pa- 
tella, coexistent  with  a short  cnemial 
apophysis  or  rotular  process  of  tibia, 
but  perfectly  distinct  therefrom,  as  in 
Grebes.  The  muscles  of  the  legs  are 
as  in  Sulidtc  ; there  are  two  carotids ; 
the  subcutaueous  cellular  tissue  is  not 


Tb 


Fio.  674.  — Sternum  and  shoulder-girdle 
of  Phalacrocorax  bicrUtatm , nat.  size. 
(From  nature  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt.) 


T 


emphysematous.  The  pterylosis  agrees  essentially 
with  ordinary  pterylographic  characters,  but  the  apteria 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  plumage  is  peculiar  in  certain 
details.  Excepting  a few  speckled  species,  and  some 
others  that  are  largely  white  below,  the  plumage  is  glossy  or  lustrous  black,  often  highly 


Fig.  675.  — Knee-joint  of  Phalacrocorax 
bicrutalus , nat.  size,  from  nature  by  Dr.  R. 
W.  Shufeldt.  F,  femur  ; P,  patella  ; T,  tibia ; 
Fb,  fibula. 


61 
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iridescent  with  green,  purple,  and  violet  tints,  commonly  uniform  on  head,  neck,  and  under 
parts,  but  on  hack  and  wiug-coverts,  where  the  feathers  are  sharp-edged  and  distinct,  the  shade 
is  more  apt  to  be  coppery  or  bronzy,  each  feather  with  well-defined  darker  border.  This  con- 
cerns, however,  only  the  adult  plumage,  which  is  the  same  in  both  sexes;  the  young  are  plain 
brownish  or  blackish.  Cormorants  have  other  special  featherings,  generally  of  a temporary 
character,  assumed  at  the  breeding  season  and  lost  soon  after ; these  are  curious  long  filament- 
ous feathers  (considered  by  Nitzsch  filoplumaceous),  on  head  and  neck,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  on  upper  and  under  parts  too.  These  feathers  are  commonly  white,  as  is  also  a large 
silky  flank-patch  acquired  by  several  species.  Some  Cormorants  are  also  crested  with  ordinary 
long  slender  feathers ; the  crest  is  often  double,  and  when  so,  the  two  crests  may  be  either  one 
on  each  side  of  head,  or  they  may  follow  each  other  on  middle  line  of  hind  head  and  nape. 
Our  species  illustrate  all  these  various  featherings.  The  naked  parts  about  the  head  vary  with 
the  species  and  afford  good  characters,  especially  considering  shape  of  the  pouch  ; the  skin  is 
usually  brightly  colored,  sometimes  carunculate.  Eyes,  as  a rule,  green  — a color  not  com- 
mon among  birds.  These  birds  are  highly  psilopsedic  as  well  as  altricial ; the  young  are  for 
some  time  blind,  naked,  and  perfectly  helpless. 

Thirty-five  species  of  Cormorants  may  be  considered  established.  Their  study  is  difficult, 
owing  to  great  changes  in  plumage,  high  normal  variability  in  size,  and  close  inter-relation, 
which  is  such  that  the  single  genus  Phalacrocorax  does  not  appear  capable  of  well-founded 
division.  Species  are  found  all  over  the  world,  excepting  the  uttermost  polar  regions,  and  are 
usually  very  abundant  in  individuals  ; they  are  all  very  much  alike  in  their  habits.  Many  are 
maritime,  but  others  range  over  fresh  waters  as  well.  They  are  eminently  gregarious,  espe- 
cially in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  congregate  by  thousands  — the  boreal  kinds  generally 
on  rock-begirt  coasts  and  islands,  those  of  warm  countries  in  the  dense  fringes  of  shrubbery. 
They  often  migrate  in  large  serried  ranks.  The  nest  is  rude  and  bulky ; the  eggs  are  com- 
monly 2-3,  but  may  be  4-5  or  more,  elliptical,  pale  greenish,  overlaid  with  white  chalky 
substance.  Cormorants  feed  principally  upon  fish,  and  their  voracity  is  proverbial,  though 
probably  no  greater  than  that  of  allied  birds.  Under  some  circumstances  they  show  an  intelli- 
gent docility ; witness  their  semi-domestication  by  the  Chinese,  who  train  them  to  fish  for  their 
masters,  a close  collar  being  slipped  around  the  neck  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  the 
booty.  Inquisitiveness  is  another  trait  of  Cormorants.  These  ugly,  ungainly,  and  untidy 
birds  have  provoked  various  poets  to  uncomplimentary  remarks,  since  Milton’s  comparison  of 
Satan  thereto  in  Paradise  Lost,  iv,  192  ; but  Newton  makes  the  more  sensible  suggestion  that 
a lot  of  Cormorants  sunuing  themselves  look  like  a row  of  black  bottles.  Longfellow  notes 
the  flight  in  these  fine  lines  : 

“ As  with  his  wings  aslaut, 

Sails  the  fierce  Cormorant, 

Seeking  some  rocky  haunt 
With  his  prey  laden.” 

PIIAliACRO'CORAX.  (Gr.  <pa\aKpoKopa£,  plialakrokorax  ; Lat.  phalacrocorax,  a cormo- 
rant, sea-crow,  conus  marinus : <pa\aKp6s,  2>^alakros,  bald,  and  Ko'pa|,  korax,  a raven.) 
Cormorants.  Shags.  Character  as  above  said.  There  appeal’s  to  be  but  one  genus  in  the 
family,  but  several  groups  of  species  may  be  cited  subgenerically.  There  are  five  such  groups 
among  our  species,  respectively  exemplified  by  P.  carlo,  P.  diloplius,  P.  mexicanus,  P.  peni- 
cillatus, and  P.  pdagicus  ; a sixth  is  represented  by  the  extinct  P.  perspiciUatus. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera,  Species,  and  Subspecies.  ( Adults  in  breeding  plumage .) 

Tail  of  14  feathers.  Crested.  (Subgenus  Phalacrocorax.) 

Gular  sac  lieart-sliaped,  bordered  with  white  feathers.  Atlantic  coast carbo 

Tail  of  12  feathers.  Crested  or  croBtless. 

Gular  sac  convex  or  nearly  straight-edged  behind.  Lateral  crests  of  curly  plumes  on  each  side  of  head.  (Sub- 
genus Dilophalieus.) 
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No  border  of  white  feathers  behind  gular  sac. 

Large  : length  about  3G.00.  Crests  chiefly  white.  Northwest  coast d.  cincinnatus 

Medium : length  30.00-33.00.  Crests  chiefly  black.  N.  Am.  at  large  . . dilophus 

Small : length  about  30.00.  Crests  black.  S.  Atlantic  coast d.  floridanus 

Small : length  about  30.00.  Crests  partly  white.  California  coast  ' d.  albociliatus 

A border  of  white  feathers  behind  gular  sac.  (Subgenus  Viguacarbo.) 

Very  small : length  under  30.00.  Gulf  coast  and  lower  Mississippi  Valley mezicanus 

Gular  sac  heart-shaped  behind. 

No  crests  nor  white  flank-patches.  Tail  very  short.  (Subgenus  Compsohalieus.) 

Sac  dark  blue,  bordered  by  a fawn-colored  gorget.  Pacific  coast penicillatus 

Two  black  crests  in  median  line,  and  white  flank-patches.  No  colored  gorget. 

Very  large,  with  short  wings  and  tail.  (Subgenus  Pallasicarbo.) 

Shafts  of  tail-feathers  white.  Bering’s  Island  (extinct) perspicillalus 

Medium  or  small ; tail  more  than  £ as  long  as  wing.  (Subgenus  Urile.) 

Frontal  feathers  not  reaching  bill,  which  is  surrounded  with  red  skin  ; base  of  bill  blue.  Alaska 


bicrislatus 

Frontal  feathers  reaching  bill. 

Larger  : wing  10.00  or  more.  Pacific  coast,  northerly pelagicus 

Smaller  : wing  under  10.00.  Pacific  coast,  southerly p.  resplendens 


Note.  — The  above  analysis  is  available  for  winter  plumages  and  young  of  most  of  the  forms,  if  attention  is  paid 
to  number  of  tail-feathers,  shape  of  gular  sac,  relative  lengths  of  wing  and  tail,  feathering  or  nakedness  of  face,  size  of 
bird  as  a whole,  and  geographical  distribution.  In  case  the  genus  Phalacrocorax  should  be  restricted  to  its  type,  with 
14  rectrices,  the  next  name  in  order  for  the  other  species  would  be  Carbo  Lac£p,  1801.  There  is  no  foundation  in  fact 
for  the  reiterated  statements  that  any  of  our  species  except  P.  carbo  has  normally  more  than  12  rectrices. 

{Subgenus  Phalacrocorax.) 

P.  car'bo.  (Lat.  carbo,  carbon : from  the  black  color.)  Common  Cormorant.  Shag. 
Tail  of  14  feathers  (here  only  among  our  species).  Adult  $ 9:  Gular  sac  heart-shaped  be- 
hind. Bill  blackish,  whitish  along  edges  and  at  base  below.  Iris  green.  Skin  about  eyes 
livid  greenish,  orange  under  eye ; sac  yellow,  bordered  behind  by  a gorget  of  white  feathers. 
Feet  blackish.  General  plumage  glossy  greenish-black;  feathers  of  back  and  wing-coverts 
distinct  bronzy-gray,  black-edged;  quills  and  tail  grayish  - black  ; feet  black.  In  breeding 
plumage,  a white  flank-patch,  numerous  long  thready  white  plumes  scattered  on  head  and 
neck,  and  a black  occipital  and  nuchal  crest  of  plumes  1.00-1.50  long.  Length  36.00  ; extent 
60.00;  wing  12.00-14.00 ; tail  6.00-7.00 ; tarsus  about  2.50  ; bill  3.40  along  ridge,  4.00  along 
gape,  with  appreciably  concave  culmen,  and  large  strong  hook,  the  latter  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  whole  culmen.  In  winter  no  crests  or  white  feathers  on  neck  or  flanks.  Young  : 
Bill  grayish-brown,  black  on  top  and  at  tip  ; bare  skin  and  sac  yellow.  Top  of  head  and  hind 
neck  brownish-black  ; back  and  wing-coverts  brownish -gray,  the  feathers  with  dark  margins, 
some  of  them  finally  edged  with  whitish.  Throat  brownish-white,  and  under  parts  generally 
whitish,  blackish  along  sides,  dusky  under  wings  and  across  lower  belly.  The  naked  young  iu 
the  nest  are  unpleasant  livid  purplish  objects,  with  protuberant  bellies,  and  large  feet;  the  first 
down  is  blackish.  Eggs  3-4,  sometimes  5,  bluish-green,  coated  with  white  chalky  substance, 
2.60  X 1.75;  nests  of  sticks,  moss,  and  seaweeds,  very  filthy  and  offensive.  Atlantic  coast  of 
Europe  and  North  America ; breeds  on  rocky  shores  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland ; S.  to 
Middle  States  in  winter.  The  American  bird  has  been  thought  by  some  authors  to  be  sub- 
specifically  distinct  from  that  of  Europe  (P.  c.  macrorhynchus). 

(, Subgenus  Dilopiialieus.) 

P.  dilo'phus.  (Gr.  Sty,  dis,  twice ; Ao<j>oy,  lophos,  crest.  Fig.  676.)  Double-crested 
Cormorant.  Tail  of  12  feathers.  Gular  sac  convex  behind.  No  colored  gorget  of  feathers 
bordering  the  sac.  Adult  $ ?:  Glossy  greenish- black ; feathers  of  back  and  wings  coppery- 
gray,  black-shafted,  black-edged ; two  curly  black  lateral  crests  in  breeding  season,  but  few  if 
any  white  filaments  over  eyes  and  none  along  sides  of  neck  ; no  white  flank-patches ; iris  green; 
gular  sac  and  lores  orange ; eyelids  and  inside  of  mouth  blue ; feet  black.  Adults  in  winter 
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similar,  but  no  crests,  and  eyelids  not  blue ; bill  bright  yellow,  blackening  along  culmen,  gular 
sac  red  anteriorly,  ocbrey-yellow  posteriorly ; feet  dull  black.  Length  30.00-33.00 ; extent 


along  culmen  2.30  ; the  shape  of  bill  and  size  of  hook  much  as  in  carlo.  9 rather  smaller 
than  £.  Young:  Plain  dark  brown,  paler  or  grayish  (even  white  on  breast)  below.  North 


America,  the  commonest  species,  and  the  ouly  one  generally  diffused  over  the  interior:  S.  in 
winter  to  the  Gulf  coast,  breeding  in  summer  from  the  northern  U.  S.  northward.  Eggs 
3-4  or  more;  2.50  X 1.55.  This  is  the  stock  form,  replaced  southwardly  in  eastern  North 
America  by  floridanus  in  summer,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  cincinnatus  northerly,  by 
albociliatus  southerly. 

P.  d.  cincinna'tus.  (Lat.  cincinnatus,  having  curly  hair.  Fig.  677.)  White-crested 
Cormorant.  General  character  of  the  preceding,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a large  northern 
variety.  White  lateral  crests,  of  a superciliary  buudle  of  long  curly  filamentous  feathers. 
Larger:  size  of  carlo;  length  up  to  36.00;  wing  13.00-14.00,  etc.  Northwest  coast; 
breeds  in  Alaska,  S.  in  winter  along  the  California  coast. 

P.  d.  florida'nus.  Florida  CORMORANT.  “ NlGGER  Goose.”  Similar  to  but  smaller 
than  P.  dilophus.  Length  30.00  or  less,  sometimes  only  22.00;  extent  about  45.00;  wing 


of  upper  — Audubon),  but  none  show  in  my  specimens.  As  originally  stated  in  Key,  1872, 
this  is  simply  a localized  southern  race  of  dilophus,  smaller  iu  general  dimensions,  with  rela- 
tively larger  bill,  as  usual  in  such  cases;  sac  apparently  more  extensively  denuded.  Florida 
and  Gulf  coast,  resident  , breeding  by  thousands  on  mangrove  bushes ; ranging  up  the  coast 
to  North  Carolina,  and  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Ohio.  Eggs  about  2.40  X 1.50. 


50.00  ; wing  12.00-13.00 ; tail  6.00-7.00  ; tarsus  a little  over  2.00 ; bill  along  gape  3.50 ; 


Fig.  G7G.  - Double-crested  Cormorant,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


Fig.  G77. — White-crested  Cormorant.  (L.  A.  Faertes.) 


12.50  or  less ; mil  6.00  or 
less ; tarsus  a little  under 
2.00  ; but  bill  as  large  as 
if  not  larger  than  that  of 
dilophus ; gape  nearly 
4.00;  culmen  up  to  2.40. 
The  plumage  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  dilophus. 
There  are  said  to  be  cer- 
tain differences  iu  the  life- 
colors  of  the  bills  (blue 
instead  of  yellow  on  un- 
der mandible  aud  edges 
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P.  d.  albocilia'tus.  (Lat.  albus,  white  ; ciliatus,  having  cilia,  i.  e.,  the  early  plumes  of  the 
lateral  crests.)  Farallone  Cormorant.  Small ; length  30.00  or  less ; wing  about  12.00 ; 
bill  2. 15.  Plumage  as  in  floridanus ; but  nuptial  crests  chiefly  white,  as  in  cincmnatus,  of 
which  it  is  the  southerly  representative.  Coast  and  inland  waters  of  southern  Oregon  and 
California  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  thence  in  winter  extending  along  the  Mexican  coast.  Breeds 
in  abundance  on  Farallone  and  other  islands ; nests  in  trees  inland.  Eggs  2.40  X 1.50. 

( Subgenus  Viguacarbo.) 

P.  mexiea'nus.  (Lat.  mexicanus,  Mexican.)  Mexican  Cormorant.  Resembling  the  last, 
but  perfectly  distinct  from  this  or  any  other  species  of  North  America;  closely  related  to  the 
Brazilian  Cormorant,  P.  vigua,  of  which  perhaps  only  a subspecies.  Adult  $ 9 , in  breeding 
dress  : Black,  intensely  lustrous,  rather  purplish-violet  than  green ; feathers  of  back  and  scap- 
ulars dark  slate,  with  black  edges,  making  more  sharply  lanceolate  figures  than  usual.  A 
sharp  white  gorget  bordering  gular  sac  behind  and  reaching  nearly  to  eyes ; sac  not  strongly 
convex  in  posterior  outline,  where  the  feathers  pass  across  throat  with  a straight  or  slightly 
convex  outline.  Nuptial  plumes  white,  in  a packet  on  each  side  of  head,  and  other  long  white 
filaments  scattered  over  the  neck  and  some  other  parts.  Thus  there  are  lateral  crests  resem- 
bling those  of  albociliatus,  but  the  other  filaments  are  different.  Gular  sac  orange.  Adults  in 
winter  lack  the  white  plumes  and  gorget,  aud  the  plumage  is  not  so  lustrous  as  in  summer. 
Young:  grayish-brown,  paler  or  even  whitish  on  most  of  the  under  pai-ts;  the  white  gorget 
thus  undefined.  Immature  birds  are  thus  of  ambiguous  aspect,  but  the  very  small  size,  and 
shape  of  gular  pouch,  are  distinctive.  Length  always  under  30.00,  usually  24.00-28.00 ; ex- 
tent about  40.00 ; wing  10.00  ; tail  6.00-6.50,  thus  relatively  long,  12-feathered ; tarsus  under 
2.00;  culmen  2.00  or  less.  Central  America,  Mexico,  West  Indies;  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Kansas,  and  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Illinois.  Eggs  2.20  x 1-40. 

( Subgenus  Compsohalieus.) 

P.  penicilla'tus.  (Lat.  penicillatus,  pencilled,  brushy  ; penicillum,  a painter’s  brush 
or  pencil.)  Pencilled  Cormorant.  Tufted  Cormorant.  Brandt’s  Cormorant. 
Townsend’s  Cormorant.  Tail  short,  of  12  ( not  14)  feathers.  Gular  sac  heart-shaped 
behind,  owiug  to  a narrow  pointed  forward  extension  of  feathers  on  median  line,  as  in  carbo, 
but  largely  naked,  the  feathers  reaching  on  it  little  if  any  in  advance  of  those  on  lower  man- 
dible. No  definite  crests;  no  white  flank-patch.  Adult  $ 9 , in  breeding  plumage:  Deep 
lustrous  greenish-black,  changiug  to  violet  or  steel  blue-black  on  neck  and  head ; middle  of 
back  plain,  like  under  parts,  but  scapulars  aud  wing-coverts  showing  narrow  black  edgings  of 
individual  feathers,  less  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  species.  White  or  pale 
yellowish  filamentous  plumes,  2.00  or  more  in  length,  straight  and  stiffish,  spring  in  a series 
along  each  side  of  neck  ; a few  others  are  irregularly  scattered  over  back  of  neck  ; many  others, 
still  longer,  and  somewhat  webbed,  grow  on  interscapulars  and  scapulars.  A gorget  of  mouse- 
brown  or  fawn-colored  plumage  surrounding  gular  sac;  this  is  conspicuous,  especially  when 
palest.  Sac  dark  blue;  bill  dusky;  iris  green,  as  usual  in  the  genus.  Adults  out  of  season 
lack  the  straw-colored  filaments.  Young:  Blackish-brown,  more  rusty  below,  the  belly  gray- 
ish; scapulars  and  wing-coverts  with  edges  paler  than  centres;  gorget  fawn-colored,  as  in  the 
adult  (P.  townsendi  Aud.).  Length  about  33.00 ; wing  10.75-11. 75;  tail  hardly  6.00,  little 
rounded;  tarsus  2.50;  culmen  2.75  on  an  average,  nearly  straight  to  the  small  hook.  The 
species  does  not  closely  resemble  any  other  here  described.  Pacific  coast  of  the  IT.  S.,  Van- 
couver Island  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  abundant,  breeding  in  large  rookeries  on  rocky  islands,  some- 
times in  company  with  Baird’s  Cormorants  (Loomis,  Proc.  Gala.  Acad.  2d  ser.  v,  June,  1895, 
pp.  217-221).  Nest  of  eel-grass  or  other  seaweeds,  about  20.00  X 6.00  outside,  10.00  X 4.00 
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inside;  eggs  ordinarily  3-4,  2.55  X 1.55,  laid  in  June.  Food  largely  consisting  of  a species 
of  rock-cod  ( Sebastodes  paucispinis) . 

( Subgenus  Pallasicarbo.) 

P.  perspicilla'tus.  (Quasi-Lat.  perspicillatus,  wearing  spectacles.)  Spectacled  Cor- 
morant. Pallas’  Cormorant.  Tail  of  12  ( not  14)  feathers.  Adult  in  breeding  plumage: 
Deep  lustrous  green  above  and  below,  with  blue  gloss  on  neck  and  rich  purplish  on  scapulars 
and  wing-coverts,  where  the  individual  feathers  are  black-edged.  Shafts  of  tail-feathers  mostly 
white  on  upper  side  — a unique  character  among  our  species.  Large  median  coronal  and 
occipital  crests  (not  lateral  paired  crests),  glossy  black.  Head  and  neck  with  long  sparse 
straw-yellow  plumes.  A white  flank-patch.  Feet  black;  bill  blackish;  sac  orange,  heart- 
shaped  ; bare  parts  of  face  mixed  red,  blue,  and  white,  the  latter  color  surrounding  the  eyes 
like  a pair  of  spectacles.  Chauges  of  plumage  unknown.  Very  large;  weight  12-14  lbs.; 
length  3G. 00-39. 00;  wing  13.25;  tail  7.50  ; tarsus  2.50;  gape  4.00;  bill  very  stout,  and  dis- 
tance from  feathers  of  forehead  to  tip  3.50.  This  was  a very  bulky,  heavy  Cormorant,  with 
comparatively  short  wings,  tail,  and  feet,  discovered  on  Bering’s  Island  by  Steller  in  1741. 
Known  living  for  little  more  than  a century,  then  becoming  extinct,  soon  after  the  Great  Auk 
did,  probably  about  1852.  Four  or  five  specimens  are  known  to  exist  — two  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, one  in  Leyden,  two  in  the  British  Museum ; a few  bones  are  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  at  Washington.  Pall.  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  p.  305,  from  Steller;  Gould,  Yoy. 
Sulphur,  1844,  p.  49,  pi.  32;  Elliot,  B.  N.  Am.  ii,  1869,  pi.  50.  For  history,  etc.,  see 
especially  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  vi,  1883,  p.  65;  x,  1887,  p.  138;  xii,  1889,  pp.  83-94, 
pll.  2-4;  xviii,  1895,  p.  717,  pll.  34,  35.  The  bird  is  questionably  the  Red-faced  Shag  of 
Latham,  Peleccmus  urile  Gm.,  at  least  in  part.  It  has  been  given  as  North  American  in 
all  our  systematic  works  since  Lawr.  in  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  877  ; Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  304  ; 2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  728;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  81  ; but  is  relegated  to  A.  O.  U. 
Hypothetical  List,  1886-95,  No.  7. 


{Subgenus  Urile.) 

P.  bicrista'tus.  (Lat.  bicristatus,  twice  crested;  bis,  twice;  crista,  crest.)  Red-faced 
Cormorant.  Violet  Shag.  Urile  (Russian  name).  Tail  of  12  feathers,  as  usual  in  the 
genus.  Face  bare.  Two  median  crests.  Adult  $ , in  breeding  plumage : Frontal  feathers 

not  reaching  base  of  culinen ; bill  entirely  surrounded  by  naked  red  or  orange  skin  which  also 
surrounds  the  eyes,  and  is  somewhat  carunculate,  forming  a kind  of  wattle  on  each  side  of 
chin ; feathering  of  side  of  under  mandible  also  restricted ; base  of  under  mandible  blue ; sac 
blue,  becoming  livid  reddish  behind.  Crown  with  a median  bronze-black  crest,  and  nape  with 
another,  in  same  line;  few  if  any  white  plumes  on  neck;  a large  white  flank-patch.  Plu- 
mage richly  iridescent,  mostly  shining  green,  but  violet  and  steel-blue  on  neck,  purplish, 
violet,  and  bronzy  on  back,  and  wings,  the  individual  feathers  there  without  definite  dark 
edgings.  Adults  out  of  season  lack  the  white  plumes  and  flank-patches,  but  are  usually  if  not 
always  crested.  Length  33.00;  extent  48.00;  wing  11.00-12.00;  tail  7.00-8.00;  eulmeu 
2.25;  gape  3.00;  tarsus  2.97.  Young:  Rather  smaller  than  old  birds.  Face  less  bare. 
Plumage  dark  brown,  darker  and  more  glossy  above  thau  below.  Nestlings  are  covered  with 
dark  gray  down.  North  Pacific;  Kamtschatka,  S.  in  winter  to  the  Kuriles  and  Japan; 
Alaska,  resident,  both  on  the  coast  and  islands.  It  swarms  on  the  Seal  Islands  of  Bering  Sea, 
nests  on  rocky  cliffs,  and  has  habits  in  all  respects  like  those  of  most  other  species.  Eggs  3-4, 
2.50  X 1 -50.  This  is  the  Red-faced  Cormorant  of  Pennaut,  but  Pclecanus  urile  Gm.  is  not 
exclusively  pertinent,  and  the  name  had  better  be  avoided.  I therefore  make  no  change  from 
former  editions  of  the  Key.  P.  bicristatus  Pall.  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  p.  183;  Coues,  Key, 
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Fig.  678.  — Pelagic  Cormorant.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


2d— 4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  728,  No.  757.  Graculus  bicristatus  Bd.  Trans.  Chicago  Acad,  i, 
1869,  p.  321,  pi.  33,  Kadiak,  original  entry  into  our  fauna;  Coues,  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872, 
p.  304.  Phalacrocorax  vrile,  B.  B.  & R.  Water  B.  N.  A.  ii,  1884,  p.  162;  Ridgw.  Man. 
1887,  p.  80;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  124. 

P.  pela'gicus.  (Gr.  nfXayios,  pelagios , Lat.  pelagicus , of  the  sea,  marine,  pelagic.  Fig. 
678.)  Pelagic  Cormorant.  Violet-green  Cormorant.  Very  closely  related  to  the 
preceding ; but  face  uot  bare,  the  frontal  feathers  reaching  culmen ; gular  sac  inconspicuous, 
very  extensively  feathered,  the  feathers  reaching  on  sides  of  under  inaudible  to  below  eyes,  and 
running  in  a point  on  sac  far  in  advance  of  this.  Adult  9 , in  breeding  plumage : Deep 
lustrous  green,  including  back,  the  feathers  of  which  are  not  margined;  scapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  aud  sides  of  body  iridescent  with  purplish  or  coppery,  neck  with  rich  violet  and  blue. 
T wo  median  black  crests,  a few  scat- 
tered white  plumes  on  neck  and  rump, 
and  white  flank-patch,  as  in  bicrista- 
tus. Adults  out  of  season  lack  crests, 
plumes,  and  patches.  Young : Not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  young  bicris- 
tatus ; notice  feathered  face,  and  green 
rather  than  purplish  gloss,  if  any,  on 
back  and  scapulars ; plumage  mostly 
plain  dusky,  darkest  and  most  glossy 
above,  grayer  and  duller  below. 

Downy  young  sooty  gray.  Small : 

Length  25.00-29.00 ; extent  about 
40.00;  wing  10.00-11 .00 ; tail  6.00- 
7.00;  tarsus  2.00  ; culmen  2.00;  gape 
3.00 ; bill  smooth  and  slender,  its  depth  at  base  about  0.33.  North  Pacific,  on  the  Asiatic 
side  S.  to  the  Kuriles  and  Japan,  on  the  American  side  to  Washington  and  the  Aleutians; 
abundant  in  suitable  places  on  the  Alaska  coast,  breeding  on  cliffs.  Eggs  2.35  X 1 -45.  It 
is  an  error  to  attempt  to  separate  Alaskan  birds  from  pelagicus  ; they  are  absolutely  iden- 
tical, as  I have  long  been  assured : see  also  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi,  1898,  p.  361,  con- 
firming this  view.  P.  pelagicus  Pall.  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  p.  303,  pi.  76;  B.  B.  & R. 
Water  B.  N.  A.  ii,  1884,  p.  160;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  80;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No. 
123.  Graculus  violaceus  Lawr.  in  Bd.  B.  N.  A.  1858,  p.  881 ; Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  304. 
Phalacrocorax  violaceus  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  729,  No.  758  ; but  I have 
abandoned  the  name,  in  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  Pelecanus  violaceus  of  the  early  authors ; 
and  P.  resplendens  Aud.  which  I cited  here,  perhaps  is  better  referable  to  the  following  sub- 
species. P.  pelagicus  robustus,  B.  B.  & R.  Water  B.  N.  A.  ii,  1884,  p.  160;  Ridgw. 
Man.  1887,  p.  80;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  123a. 

P.  p.  resplen'dens.  (Lat.  resplendens , resplendent,  splendid.)  Resplendent  Cormorant. 
Baird’s  Cormorant.  Like  the  last,  but  very  small,  with  extremely  slender  bill;  wing 
averaging  under  10.00;  tarsus  1.67  ; culmen  1.75  ; gape  2.67.  This  is  a small  southern  race, 
bearing  somewhat  the  relation  to  pelagicus  that  albociliatus  does  to  cincinnatus,  or  floridanus 
to  dilophus  proper,  as  noted  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Key,  1872,  p.  304.  Eggs  indistin- 
guishable. Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington  to  Lower  California  and  southward,  breeding 
on  various  rocky  islands,  especially  on  the  California  coast;  type  of  resplendens  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  type  of  bairdi  from  the  Farallones.  P.  resplendens  Aud.  v,  1839,  p.  148,  folio, 
pi.  412,  fig.  1 ; 8vo,  1843,  vi,  p.  440,  pi.  419.  P.  pelagicus  resplendens,  B.  B.  & R.  Water 
B.  N.  A.  ii,  1884,  p.  160;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  80;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  123  6. 
Graculus  bairdii  Gruber  Ms.,  Cooper,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865,  p.  5;  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii, 
1869,  pi.  49.  P.  violaceus  bairdi  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  729,  No.  759. 
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Family  ANHINGIDJE  : Anhingas;  Darters;  Snake-birds. 

(Formerly  Plotid/e.) 

Bill  about  twice  as  long  as  head,  straight,  slender,  very  acute,  paragnathous ; tomia  with 
fine  serratures.  Gular  sac  moderate,  naked.  Nostrils  minute,  entirely  obliterated  in  adult. 
Wings  moderate;  3d  quill  longest.  Tail  rather  long,  stiff,  broad,  and  fan-shaped,  of  12  feath- 
ers widening  toward  end  ; outer  web  of  middle  pair  curiously  crimped. 

There  is  an  occipital  style,  as  in  Cormorants,  but  it  is  very  small,  and  not  always  ossified. 
There  are  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  in  their  conformation  and  articula- 
tion, the  passage  of  tendons  through  bony  eyelets,  etc.  — a mechanism  producing  the  strong 
kink  observable  near  middle  of  neck,  and  ability  of  the  bird  to  thrust  forward  and  retract  the 
head.  Cervical  vertebrae  20 ; the  kink  begins  at  the  8th  ; the  22d-25th  vertebrae  are  opistho- 
c.celous.  The  digestive  system  shows  a remarkable  feature ; instead  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus  being  occupied  by  proventricular  glands,  these  are  placed  in  a small  distinct  sac  on 
right  side  of  gizzard,  which,  as  in  other  Steganopodes,  develops  a special  pyloric  cavity,  the 
orifice  of  which  “is  protected  by  a mat  of  lengthy  hair-like  processes,  much  like  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  which  nearly  half  fills  the  second  stomach.”  There  is  a single  small  ccecum,  as  in  Herons, 
in  our  species,  but  a small  pair  in  another.  The  tongue  is  very  rudimentary  and  almost  obso- 
lete. Carotid  single.  Pterylosis  peculiar  in  reduction  of  apteria  to  a lateral  pair  on  the  trunk 
and  oue  narrow  inferior  space.  Subcutaneous  tissue  not  emphysematous.  Sternum  as  in 
Cormorants. 

Darters  are  birds  ot  singular  appearance,  somewhat  like  Cormorants,  but  much  more 
slightly  built,  and  with  exceedingly  long  slender  neck  and  small  constricted  head  that  seems 
to  taper  directly  into  the  bill,  the  head,  neck,  and  bill  resembling  those  of  a Heron.  As  in 
Cormorants,  there  are  long  slender  feathers  on  neck ; sexes  commonly  distinguishable,  but  $ 


are  not  maritime,  shunning  the  seacoast,  dwelling  in  the  most  impenetrable  swamps  of  warm 
countries.  They  fly  swiftly,  aud  dive  with  amazing  ease  and  celerity.  They  are  timid  and 
vigilant;  when  alarmed  they  drop  from  their  perch  iuto  the  water  below,  noiselessly  and  with 
scarcely  a ripple  of  the  surface,  and  swim  beneath  the  surface  to  a safe  distance  before  re- 
appearing. When  surprised  on  the  water,  they  have  the  curious  habit  of  sinking  quietly  back- 
ward, like  Grebes;  and  they  ofteu  swim  with  the  body  submerged,  only  the  head  and  neck  in 
sight,  looking  like  some  strange  kind  of  water-serpent;  whence  the  names  Snake-bird  and 
Anhinga.  They  feed  on  fish,  which  they  do  not  dive  down  upon,  but  dive  for  and  pursue 
under  water  like  Cormorants  and  Loons.  Eggs  2-5,  pale  bluish,  with  white  chalky  incrusta- 
tion. There  are  only  4 species:  the  African  P.  ntfus,  congensis  or  levaillanti;  the  Indian 
P.  mclanogaster ; the  Australian  P.  noveediollandice;  with  the  following: 


Fig.  G79.  — American  Darter.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


sometimes  resem- 
bles $.  Other 
changes  of  plu- 
mage appear  to  be 
considerable,  but 
not  well  made  out. 
The  feet  are  short, 
and  placed  rather 
far  back,  but  the 
birds  perch  with 
ease.  Unlike  most 
of  the  order,  they 
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AXHIN'GA.  (South  American  name,  meaning  snake-bird.  Compare  Portuguese  anhina, 
Lat.  anguina,  snaky,  serpentine.)  Darters.  Character  as  above.  Plotus  of  most  authors, 
as  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key. 

A.  anliin'ga.  (Fig.  679.)  Anhinga.  American  Darter.  Black  Darter.  Black- 
bellied  Darter.  White-bellied  Darter  (young).  Snake-bird.  Water-turkey. 
Adult (J:  Glossy  greenish-black  on  head,  neck,  and  body;  wings  and  tail  plain  black,  latter 
tipped  with  whitish,  former  with  a broad  silver-gray  band  formed  by  greater  and  median 
coverts;  lesser  wing-coverts  spotted,  and  scapulars  striped  with  silver-gray.  These  silvery 
markings  variable ; greater  coverts  mostly  of  this  color,  with  only  a part  of  their  inner  webs 
black ; on  the  other  coverts,  inner  secondaries,  and  long  lanceolate  scapulars  the  silvery  is  a 
sharp  median  spot  or  stripe.  In  breeding  plumage,  back  of  neck  with  a sort  of  mane  of  loug 
black  feathers,  and  along  this  a lateral  series  of  filamentous  plumes  of  a purplish-ash  or  brown- 
ish-white color.  Adult  9 : Differs  decidedly  ; jugulum  and  breast  fawn  color,  sharply  bordered 
behind  with  rich  chestnut-brown  ; feathers  of  upper  back  with  brown  edges  and  white  centres ; 
head  and  neck  grayish -brown  varied  with  rufous,  buff,  and  whitish,  and  with  scattered  series 
of  pale  filaments.  Iu  both  sexes  iris  red,  ranging  from  carmine  to  pink ; bill  yellow,  with 
dusky  greenish  ridge  and  tip  ; bare  skin  about  eyes  livid  green  ; sac  orange ; feet  dusky  olive 
and  yellow  ; webs  yellow ; claws  blackish.  Some  of  the  inner  secondaries  are  crimped  cross- 
wise on  outer  webs,  like  the  middle  tail-feathers.  Young:  Like  9i  but  duller  black ; silvery 
markings  unformed ; no  chestnut  breast-band ; under  parts  simply  dull  gray ; primaries  and 
secondaries  with  whitish  margins  toward  ends;  no  crimps.  Nestlings  covered  with  buff  down. 
In  full  dress  this  is  a very  stylish  bird,  as  picturesque  in  plumage  as  it  is  peculiar  in  form,  atti- 
tude, and  action.  Length  of  $ 9 nearly  or  about  36.00;  extent  nearly  48.00;  wing  13.00- 
14.00;  tail  10.00-11.00;  tarsus  1.25-1.50;  culmen  3.25-3.50.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America;  in  North  America,  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  common  ; N.  along  coast  to  North 
Carolina,  and  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  Illinois  and  Kansas;  New  Mexico;  accidental  in 
England  near  Poole,  June,  1851  (Zool.  pp.  3601,  3654  ; Newton’s  Diet.  p.  882).  Nest  bulky, 
placed  on  trees  and  bushes  over  water  of  secluded  swamps  or  bayous,  where  Herons  also  con- 
gregate to  breed,  built  of  sticks,  leaves,  roots,  moss,  etc. ; eggs  2-5,  oftenest  3-4,  2.60  X 1-25, 
like  Cormorant  eggs  in  color  and  texture,  but  narrower  and  more  elongate;  laid  April-June. 
Young  fed  iu  the  nest  by  regurgitation  like  Cormorants;  and  in  many  other  habits,  such  as 
that  of  sunning  themselves  with  drooping  wings,  the  affinity  of  these  birds  is  shown  as  plainly 
as  it  is  by  physical  characters.  ( Plotus  anhinga  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key.) 


Family  FREGATID^E : Frigates;  Men-o’-War. 

(Formerly  Tachypetid.e.) 

Bill  most  like  that  of  a Cormorant,  longer  than  head,  epignathous,  stout,  straight,  wider 
than  high  at  base,  thence  gradually  compressed  to  the  strongly  hooked  extremity,  where  the 
under  as  well  as  upper  mandible  is  decurved.  Culmen  rounded,  with  lengthwise  outline  con- 
cave to  the  hook ; culminicorn  divided  from  latericorn  by  a deep  groove,  which  forks  at  the 
unguicorn.  Nostrils  basal,  very  small,  linear,  almost  entirely  closed,  in  a long  narrow  groove. 
Gular  sac  small,  but  capable  of  considerable  distension.  Wings  exceedingly  long  and  pointed, 
of  about  34  remiges,  of  which  the  10  primaries  are  very  powerful,  with  stout  quadrangular 
shafts;  1st  primary  much  the  longest;  upper  and  middle  portion  of  wings  greatly  lengthened, 
and  the  fore  arm  about  a third  longer  than  the  humerus.  Tail  very  long,  deeply  forked,  of  12 
strong  feathers.  Feet  exceedingly  small ; tarsus  extraordinarily  short,  feathered  ; tarso-meta- 
tarsal  bone  shorter  than  some  of  the  digital  phalanges,  which  latter  have  an  unusual  ratio  of 
lengths;  webbing  restricted,  that  between  inner  and  next  toe  very  slight;  middle  toe  much 
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longer  than  outer,  its  claw  pectinate.  The  feet  are  thus  unique  among  water-birds  in  externals  : 
the  tarso-metatarsus  recalls  that  of  Penguins  to  some  extent.  Bulk  of  body  slight  compared 

with  the  great  length  of  wings 
and  tail.  Here  only  in  this  or- 
der is  found  the  os  uncinatum, 
a peculiar  skull-bone  occurring 
in  nearly  all  Petrels,  the  Tu- 
racous  ( Musophagida -),  and 
many  Cuckoos ; and  here  only 
the  stomach  develops  no  pyloric 
cavity.  Cceca  2,  very  small. 
Sternum  very  broad  for  its 
length,  with  posterior  border 
entire ; furculuin  firmly  anehy- 
losed  both  with  sternal  keel 
and  with  coracoids,  which  latter 
are  also  soldered  with  scapulae. 
The  sacrococcygeal  vertebrae 
develop  continuous  transpro- 
cesses ; the  ilia  are  discrete  in 
their  preacetabular  extent. 
Fetnorocaudal  and  ambieus 
present ; accessory  femorocau- 
dal,  semitendinosus,  and  its  ac- 
cessory absent.  The  pterylosis 
is  of  the  Cormorant  type,  but 
the  pterylse  are  much  less 
densely  feathered. 

Frigates  are  maritime  and 
pelagic  birds  of  most  warm 
parts  of  the  globe.  Their  gen- 
eral contour  is  unique  among 
water-birds,  in  the  immense  length  and  sweep  of  wing,  length  of  forked  tail,  and  extreme 
smallness  of  feet.  In  command  of  wing  they  are  unsurpassed ; few  birds  approach  them  in 
this  respect.  They  are  more  nearly  independent  of 
land  than  any  other  birds  excepting  Albatrosses  and 
Petrels,  being  often  seen  hundreds  of  miles  at  sea, 
and  delight  to  soar  at  an  astonishing  elevation. 

They  cannot  dive,  and  scarcely  swim  or  walk ; food 
is  procured  by  dashing  down  on  wing  with  unerring 
aim,  and  by  harassing  Gulls,  Terns,  and  other  less 
active  or  weaker  birds  until  these  are  forced  to  dis- 
gorge or  drop  their  prey.  Their  habit  is  gregarious, 
especially  during  the  breeding  season,  when  thou- 
sands congregate  to  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  by  the 
water’s  edge,  or  on  bare  rocks.  The  nest  is  a very 
slight,  shallow  structure  of  sticks  ; eggs  1-3  iu  num- 
ber, white,  with  thick  smooth  shell.  The  young  are 
covered  with  fluffy  white  down,  like  puff-balls,  and  look  at  first  as  if  they  had  no  feet.  “ They 
are  fed  by  regurgitation,  but  grow  tardily,  and  do  not  leave  the  nest  until  they  are  able  to 
follow  their  parents  on  wing.”  The  following  is  the  only  genus  : 


Fio.  680.  — Frigate,  with  Tropic  Bird  in  the  distance 


(From  Michelet.) 


Fio.  6S1.  — Gular  pouch  of  Frigate. 
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FREGA  TA.  (Ital.  fregata,  Span,  and  Port,  fragata,  in  some  other  languages  fi'cgat,  fregatt, 
fregatte,  French  f regate,  a frigate  ; a word  supposed  to  ho  formed  from  Lat.  fabricata,  fabri- 
cated, constructed,  built.)  Frigate  Birds.  Man-o’-war  Birds.  Hurricane  Birds. 
Rabihorcados.  Characters  as  above  given  for  the  family.  The  following  is  the  leading 
species;  a subspecies  of  this  is  F.  a.  minor;  a probable  second  species  is  F.  ariel ■ (Tacky  - 
petes  of  most  authors,  as  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key.) 

F.  a'quila.  (In  form  Lat.  aquila,  an  eagle,  prob.  = adj.  aquilus,  dark,  swarthy.)  Frigate. 
Palmerston  Frigate.  Man-o’-war  Bird.  Hurricane  Bird.  Rabihorcado.  Adult  $•. 
Brownish-black,  glossed  with  green  bronze  or  purple  on  head,  scapulars  and  interscapulars, 
where  the  feathers  are  long  and  lanceolate,  duller  on  belly;  wings  usually  showing  some 
brown  or  gray  from  wear.  Adult  : Less  glossy  than  $ ; less  elongate  feathers  of  head  and 
scapulars.  Back  of  neck  brown  ; wing-coverts  mostly  brown,  with  darker  centres  and  paler 
edges ; fore  neck,  breast,  and  sides  pure  white.  In  $ ? , iris  brown  ; bill  running  through 
various  whitish  or  flesh-tints  to  livid  bluish  and  blackish  in  old  £]  bare  space  about  eye  livid  ; 
sac  scarlet  to  orange;  mouth  carmine  inside.  Young:  Most  like  adult  more  extensively 
white  on  head,  neck,  and  under  parts ; eyes,  bill,  feet,  and  soft  parts  livid  bluish,  or  uude- 
fiuable  dark  color.  Length  about  40.00,  variable  with  development  of  tail ; extent  84.00- 
90.00;  wing  23.00-27.00;  tail  15.00-19.00,  forked  more  than  half  its  length  ; culmen  5.00-6.00  ; 
tarsus  1.00  or  less!  Tropical  and  subtropical  seas;  in  North  America,  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts,  regularly;  N.  casually  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  interior  to  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Kansas;  on  Pacific  coast  N.  to  Humboldt  Bay,  California;  accidental  in 
Germany  in  1792  (Bechstein).  Nests  on  trees  and  bushes,  chiefly  mangroves,  or  on  rocks; 
eggs  1-3,  usually  1,  2.70-2.90  X 1.80-2.00,  white,  unmarked. 


Family  PHAETHONTID^E  : Tropic  Birds. 

Bill  about,  as  long  as  head,  stout,  straight,  compressed,  tapering,  acute,  paragnathous, 
with  continuous  horny  sheath  (lacking  the  sutures  seen  in  other  birds  of  this  order).  Head 
rather  large ; neck  short  and  thick,  with  comparatively  few  vertebrae,  which  lack  those  pecul- 
iarities of  the  articulating  surfaces  so  marked  in  the  kinky  necks  of  Darters  and  Cormorants. 
Gular  sac  rudimentary,  almost  completely  feathered.  Nostrils  small,  linear,  but  remaining 
patulous.  Totnia  somewhat  serrate.  Tail  of  12-14-16  feathers  with  the  2 middle  ones  in 
adult  filamentous  and  extraordinarily  prolonged,  the  rest  short  and  broad.  Wings  moderately 
long,  pointed.  Feet  small;  toes  fully  webbed;  hind  toe  more  elevated  than  in  other  families 
of  this  order;  middle  claw  not  pectinated.  Among  anatomical  characters  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  are  as  in  Laridre,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  outward  resemblance 
of  these  birds  to  Terns ; they  having  the  accessory  semitendinosus,  lacking  in  other  families 
of  the  order.  The  biceps  cruris  does  not  pass  through  a loop.  The  skull  is  holorhinal,  as  it 
is  not  in  Gulls  and  Terns;  the  sternum  is  doubly  notched  behind.  There  is  considerable 
pneumaticity  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  in  various  other  birds  of  the  present  order.  The 
plumage  is  close  and  smooth.  The  single  egg  is  marked,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  this  order ; 
the  nesting  place  is  indifferently  on  the  ground,  rocks,  trees,  or  bushes.  The  young  is  covered 
with  white  fluff. 

The  Tropic  Bird  resembles  a large  stout  Tern  in  general  figure ; the  bill,  especially,  being 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  a Tern,  and  the  system  of  coloration  being  similar.  The  principal 
external  peculiarity  is  the  development  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  ; the  feathering  of  the  gular 
sac  and  the  permanent  patulance  of  the  nostrils  are  other  features.  They  are  strong  and  swift 
birds  on  the  wing,  fly  with  quick  regular  strokes,  and  are  capable  of  protracted  flight,  ventur- 
ing far  from  land.  They  are  gregarious  at  all  times,  and  nest  in  communities  along  coasts  and 
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on  islands,  in  rocky  places  or  among  low  trees  and  bushes.  As  implied  in  their  name,  they 
are  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  though  in  their  extensive  wanderings  they  visit  Southern  seas,  and 
have  even  been  reported  from  beyond  latitude  49°  N.  There  were  only  3 well-determined 
species  (P.  flavirostris,  P.  cethereus,  and  P.  rubricauda ) for  many  years,  hut  the  latest  mo- 
nographer of  the  family  recognizes  6 ; 3 of  these  are  now  known  to  occur  in  the  U.  S.,  aud  I 
can  consequently  add  one  to  the  two  formerly  given  in  the  Key.  The  additional  species  is 
P.  rubricauda ; besides  which,  the  one  formerly  given  as  P.  flavirostris  is  now  named 
P.  americanus.  The  extralimital  species  are  P.  lepturus,  P.  fulvus,  and  P.  indicus. 
PHAETHON.  (Gr.  <t>aed u>v,  Phaethon , son  of  Helios,  the  Sun;  from  cpacBiiv,  plia'ethein,  to 
shine,  beam.)  Tropic  Birds.  Boatswain  Birds.  Straw-tails.  Character  as  above. 

Analysis  of  Species  (Adults). 


Tail  of  12  feathers,  middle  pair  not  red.  BUI  yellow  americanus 

Tail  of  14  feathers,  middle  pair  not  red.  Bill  coral-red cethereus 

Tail  of  1G  feathers,  middle  pair  red  with  black  shafts.  Bill  orange-red rubricauda 


P.  sethe'reus.  (Lat.  cethereus , from  Gr.  uWepaios,  aitheraios,  pertaining  to  the  upper  air  or 
aether;  etherial.)  Bed-billed  Tropic  Bird.  Catesby’s  Tropic  Bird.  Tail  of  14 
feathers.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  coral-red.  Iris  black.  Tarsi  and  tops  of  toes  yellow;  feet  other- 
wise black,  including  claws.  Plumage  pure  white,  finely  barred  with  black  on  nearly  all  the 
upper  parts ; black  markings  on  flanks  ; a black  transocular  fascia,  ending  in  a crescent  on 
side  of  nape ; several  outer  primaries  with  their  outer  webs  and  part  of  inner  webs  next  the 
shaft,  black  ; other  primaries  with  a long  black  stripe;  several  inner  secondaries  mostly  black  ; 
most  of  the  tail-feathers  with  black  shafts,  and  some  outer  ones  with  black  marks;  the  long 
middle  pair,  however,  with  the  shafts  white  in  most  of  their  extent.  Length  30.00-36.00,  in- 
cluding the  long  “ pailles  eu  queue  ; ” without  these,  about  18.00  ; wing  12.00  (more  or  less) ; 
long  middle  tail-feathers  up  to  18.00  or  more  ; tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.75  ; culmen 
2.50  ; bill  nearly  1.00  deep  at  base.  Young  birds  do  not  differ  much  from  adults  ; middle  tail- 
feathers  ungrown  ; more  black  in  the  white  plumage,  especially  on  tail  aud  flauks;  bill  passing 
from  yellow  through  orange  to  red.  Tropical  and  subtropical  America  on  both  coasts  ; known 
to  breed  on  San  Pedro  Martir  Island  in  Gulf  of  California;  accidental  N.  to  Newfoundland 
Banks,  Aug.  1876  (Freke,  Pr.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  1879);  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Norway. 
Egg  2.25  X 1 -60,  heavily  colored  with  dark  reddish-brown. 

P.  america'nus.  (Lat.  American.)  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird.  Grant’s  Tropic 
Bird.  Tail  of  12  feathers.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  yellow  ; tarsi  yellow  ; most  of  toes  black  ; claws 
black.  Plumage  pure  white,  in  high  feather  tinted  with  rosy  on  under  parts  and  long  tail- 
feathers  ; not  finely  barred  with  black,  but  with  definite  black  areas : a black  trausocular 
fascia  as  in  cethereus ; an  oblique  black  band  on  wing  from  lesser  coverts  to  inner  secondaries 
and  scapulars ; 1st  primary  with  the  black  reaching  within  0.50  of  end ; 2d-4th  with  black 
nearly  reaching  tips ; 5th  with  black  outer  web  to  within  about  1 .00  of  the  end.  Flank 
feathers  with  blackish  shaft-stripes  toward  their  ends;  most  of  the  shafts  of  tail-feathers,  in- 
cluding middle  pair,  black.  Young:  Similar,  but  extensively  marked  with  black  bars  or 
crescents  on  most  of  the  upper  parts,  and  spots  on  tail.  Smaller  than  the  last  ; bill  notably 
smaller,  hardly  2.00  along  culmen  and  0.75  deep  at  base;  wing  11.00;  development  of  middle 
tail-feathers  about  the  same  as  in  cethereus , 16.00-21.00.  Egg  2.20  X 1.55,  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  foregoing.  Tropical  and  subtropical  America  on  the  Atlantic  side,  rare 
or  casual  in  the  U.  S.,  as  on  the  Gulf  coast;  Florida;  Cuba;  the  Bermudas;  has  strayed  to 
western  Now  York  in  one  instance  (Coues,  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  v,  1880,  p.  63).  This  is  the 
original  Tropick  Bird  of  Catesby,  1743,  pi.  14  ; and  the  species  figured  by  Audubon,  folio 
pi.  262,  8vo  pi.  427,  from  the  Tortugas,  under  wrong  name  of  P.  cethereus,  which  belongs  to 
the  foregoing.  It  is  also  P.  flavirostris  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key,  and  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists, 
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but  not  of  Brandt,  1837,  from  which  distinguished  as  P.  americanus  by  Grant,  Bull. 
B.  0.  C.  No.  xlix,  Dec.  29,  1897,  p.  xxiii;  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi,  1898,  p.  456;  A.  0.  U. 
Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  102,  No.  112. 

P.  rubricau'da.  (Lat.  rubricauda,  red-tail ; ruber,  red ; cauda,  tail.)  Red-tailed  Tropic 
Bird.  Tail  of  16  feathers.  Adult  $ 9 : Bill  orange;  iris  black;  tarsi  and  bases  of  toes 
bluish,  rest  of  toes  black.  Plumage  pure  white,  with  a delicate  roseate  hue  in  high  feather. 
A black  transocular  fascia,  as  in  other  species.  Outer  primaries  with  outer  webs  white.  Inner 
secondaries  with  an  irregular  black  band  ; remiges  and  lateral  rectrices  with  most  of  the  shafts 
black  on  upper  side  to  near  end ; long  middle  tail-feathers  carmine  or  scarlet,  fading  to  white 
toward  the  base,  with  stiff  black  shafts,  and  a narrow  black  edging  next  them  on  the  very 
slender  webs  ; flauk-feathers  with  blackish  stripes.  Young  : Bill  black  or  blackish,  gradually 
changing  to  orange ; upper  parts  with  more  black  than  in  the  adults,  in  bars  on  most  of  the 
upper  parts,  in  spots  and  lengthwise  stripes  on  the  remiges  and  rectrices.  Large : Length 
about  36.00 ; wing  12.25-13.25;  long  tail-feathers  about  18.00;  tarsus  1.25;  bill  2.50-2.60. 
Tropical  and  subtropical  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  : a recent  addition  to  our  Fauna,  new  to 
the  Key:  one  specimen  taken  near  Guadalupe  Island,  California,  July  23,  1898  (Anthony, 
Auk,  Jan.  1898,  p.  39).  P.  rubricauda  Bodd.  1783;  A.  O.  U.  Snppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899, 
p.  102,  No.  [113.1].  P.  plicenicurus  Gm.  1788.  P.  melanorhynchus  Gm.  1788  (young). 


Order  LONGIPENNES:  Long-winged  Swimmers  — Jaegers,  Gulls, 

Terns,  Skimmers. 

Long-winged  Natatores  with  open  lateral  nostrils  and  small  free  hind  toe.  Wings  long, 
pointed,  reaching  when  closed  beyond  base,  in  many  cases  beyond  end,  of  tail,  which  is  usu- 
ally lengthened  and  always  of  12  rectrices.  Tail  square,  or  square  with  long-exserted  middle 
feathers,  or  forked,  or  forficate,  exceptionally  cuneate.  Developed  primaries  10;  no  5th  sec- 
ondary (wings  aquintocubital).  Legs  more  or  less  perfectly  beneath  centre  of  equilibrium  when 
the  body  is  in  the  horizontal  position;  crura  more  nearly  free  from  the  body  than  in  other 
Natatores,  if  not  completely  external ; tibiae  naked  below  ; tarsus  scutellate  in  part,  elsewhere 
reticulate.  Anterior  toes  palmate ; hallux  never  united  with  the  inner  toe,  highly  elevated, 
directly  posterior,  very  small  (rudimentary  in  Rissa ).  Bill  of  variable  form,  but  never  exten- 
sively membranous  nor  lamellate,  the  covering  horny  throughout,  sometimes  discontinuous. 
Nostrils  pervious,  lateral,  slit-like,  but  never  abortive.  No  gular  pouch.  Altricial  and  nidi- 
colous,  but  young  covered  with  down  when  hatched.  Eggs  oftenest  3,  always  colored  ; nest 
ordinarily  on  the  ground  or  rocks.  Chiefly  piscivorous. 

Palate  schizognathous ; maxillo-palatines  lamellar  and  concavo-convex ; basipterygoid 
processes  wanting;  nasal  bones  schizorhinal.  Cervical  vertebrae  15.  Sternum  singly  or 
doubly  notched  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  border ; furculum  with  a hypocleidium  ; coraco- 
humeral  groove  well  marked;  hypotarsus  with  two  grooves.  There  is  apparently  one  pair 
of  syringeal  muscles  throughout  the  order ; oesophagus  capacious  and  distensible ; no  spe- 
cial crop ; proventriculus  is  a bulging  of  the  gullet ; gizzard  small  and  little  muscular ; cceca 
variable;  cloaca  large.  Contour-feathers  aftershafted ; oil-gland  tufted;  spinal  pteryla  de- 
fined in  neck  by  lateral  apteria,  forked  on  back.  According  to  Nitzsch,  the  pterylosis  of  Gulls 
“ approaches  very  closely  that  of  the  Scolopacidce,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  therefrom 
with  certainty  by  any  character.”  In  Terns,  “in  consequence  of  the  slender  and  elegant  form 
of  the  body,  the  tracts  are  very  narrow,  and  perfectly  scolopacine.”  Jaegers  differ  “ in  having 
the  outer  branch  of  the  inferior  tract  united  with  the  main  stem  in  the  first  part  of  its  course, 
and  all  the  tracts  still  broader  and  stronger  than  in  ” Gulls.  With  all  duo  regard  to  the 
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Liinicolinc  affinities  of  Longipennes,  as  thus  indicated  by  pterylosis,  and  further  borne  out  by 
various  osteological  characters,  I see  no  necessity  for  removing  the  present  order  from  its  long- 
wonted  position  next  to  Petrels,  and  not  far  from  Auks.  In  former  editions  of  the  Key,  I 
made  the  Longipennes  include  two  suborders,  Gavia  for  Jaegers,  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Skimmers, 
or  “Slit-nosed  Longwings,”  and  Tubinares  for  the  Petrel  group,  or  “Tube-nosed  Long- 
wings.”  But  I remarked  (p.  732)  that  Longipennes,  as  an  order  thus  constituted,  was  “ less 
substantially  put  together  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  ” (Anseres  and  Steganopodes),  and 
that  “it  is  not  certain  that  the  order  must  not  be  broken  up.”  I now  find  it  much  better  to 
raise  my  former  suborders  Gavia  and  Tubinares  to  ordinal  rank,  as  has  been  already  done  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  by  the  A.  0.  U.  I make  no  change 
in  the  composition  or  sequence  of  the  two  groups. 

Fuller  external  characters  of  the  Longipennes  or  Gavia  are:  Bill  or  moderate  length,  en- 
tire, or  furnished  with  a cere;  upper  mandible  longer  than,  as  long  as,  or  shorter  than  the 
under;  culmen  convex;  commissure  very  large,  cutting  edges  without  lamella*,  symphysis  of 
inferior  mandibular  rami  complete  for  a considerable  distance,  an  eminence  being  formed  at 
their  juuctiou.  No  gular  sac.  Feathers  usually  extending  farther  on  sides  of  upper  mandible 
than  ou  culmen,  aud  farther  between  rami  than  on  sides  of  under  mandible.  Nostrils  never 
tubular,  but  linear  or  oval ; direct,  pervious,  lateral,  opening  on  basal  half  of  bill.  Eyes  of 
moderate  size,  placed  about  over  angle  of  mouth.  Wings  long,  broad,  strong,  pointed,  with 
little  or  no  concavity.  Primaries  very  long,  more  or  less  acute,  the  1st  developed  one  the  longest, 
the  rest  rapidly  graduated.  Secondaries  numerous,  short,  broad,  with  rounded  or  excised  tips. 
Legs  placed  well  forward,  more  or  less  perfectly  ambulatorial.  Thighs  entirely  covered  and 
concealed.  Tibiae  projecting;  feathered  above ; a considerable  portion  below  naked,  covered 
with  more  or  less  dense,  sometimes  reticulated,  skin.  Tarsi  of  moderate  length  or  rather  short ; 
compressed ; rather  slender ; anteriorly  transversely  scutellate,  posteriorly  and  laterally  reticu- 
late. Anterior  toes  of  moderate  length ; middle  one  usually  about  equal  to  tarsus ; outer  shorter 
than  middle,  intermediate  between  it  and  inner;  scutellate  superiorly  ; all  of  normal  number  of 
segments  (3,  4,  5).  Hallux  present;  very  small,  short,  elevated  above  plane  of  other  toes; 
entirely  free  and  disconnected  ; of  the  normal  number  of  segments  (2)  — except  in  Bissa.  Webs 
extending  to  claws ; their  surfaces  finely  reticulated,  their  edges  usually  more  or  less  incised, 
sometimes  rounded.  Claws  fully  developed,  compressed,  curved,  more  or  less  acute;  edge  of 
middle  dilated,  but  not  serrated.  Tail  very  variable.  Body  generally  rather  full,  and  some- 
times slender.  Neck  rather  long.  Head  of  moderate  size.  Plumage  soft,  close,  thick;  its 
colors  simple  — white,  black,  brown,  or  pearl-blue  predominating;  bright  tints  hardly  found, 
except  on  bill  or  feet,  or  as  a temporary  condition ; sexes  alike  in  color,  but  plumage  varying 
greatly  with  age  aud  season.  Eggs  generally  3,  light-colored,  with  numerous  heavy  black 
blotches.  Nidification  normally  terrestrial ; reproduction  altricial : young  ptilopasdic  and  nidi- 
colous.  Regimeu  chiefly  piscivorous.  Habitat  ttuviatile,  lacustrine,  aud  maritime  rather  than 
pelagic. 

The  birds  thus  characterized  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  family  with  four  subfamilies, 
as  in  former  editions  of  the  Key ; or  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  families.  The  A.  0.  U. 
has  Stercorariida,  Laridce  (with  subfamilies  Larina:  aud  Stemina),  and  Bhgnchopida.  In 
view  of  the  anatomical  characters  which  I first  pointed  out  in  1863,  I am  now  inclined  to  rec- 
ognize two  families,  Stercorariida  and  Laridce,  the  latter  with  three  subfamilies,  Larina, 
Stemina,  and  Bhynchopina;  aud  such  is  the  course  adopted  by  Howard  Sauuders,  the  latest 
monographer  of  the  Longipennes  or  Gavia  (Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  3). 

Analysis  of  Families  amt  Subfamilies . 

Ca*cft  very  long  ; sternum  siugle-notclied. 

Bill  cered,  epignathous.  Tail  square,  with  long-exserted  middle  feathers.  Webs  full;  claws  raptorial.  (Skuas.) 

Family  Stkrcorariid.*: 
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Coeca  moderate ; sternum  double-notched.  Bill  not  cored ...  Family  Laiiid.-k 

Bill  epiguathous.  Tail  usually  square  (Gulls) Subfamily  Larinas 

Bill  paragnathous.  Tail  usually  forked.  (Terns) Subfamily  Stcrninas 

Bill  hypognathous.  Tail  forked.  (Skimmers) Subfamily  Rhynchopinas 


Family  STERCORARIID-atl : Jaegers,  or  Skuas. 

Long-winged  Swimmers  with  the  horny  covering  of  the  epignathous  bill  discontinuous, 
the  upper  inaudible  beiug  saddled  with  a large  “ cere,”  perhaps  deciduous,  beneath  the  edges 
of  which  the  nostrils  open  (unique,  among  water-birds),  and  the  dertrum  or  hook  at  the  end 
being  also  marked  off  from  the  rest.  Tail  nearly  square,  but  middle  pair  of  feathers  abruptly 
long-exserted  in  Stercorarius.  Feet  strong;  tibiae  naked  below;  podotheca  granular  or  other- 
wise roughened  behind,  scutellate  in  front ; webs  very  full ; claws  large,  curved,  acute.  Certain 
pterylographie  characters  have  been  already  noted.  A leading  anatomical  peculiarity  is  the 
large  size  of  the  cceca,  as  compared  with  Laridce.  Another  is  that  the  sternum  is  single-notched 
behind,  there  being  two  notches  on  each  side  in  the  three  subfamilies  of  Laridce.  There  are  two 
genera  and  six  or  seven  species  of  the  family.  Only  four  species  are  well  determined.  They 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  although  some  also  inhabit  southern  seas; 
they  mostly  breed  in  boreal  regions,  but  wander  extensively  at  other  seasons.  They  inhabit  sea- 
coasts,  and  also  large  inland  waters ; the  nidification  resembles  that  of  Gulls ; eggs  2-3,  dark- 
colored,  variegated.  The  sexes  are  alike ; the  young  more  or  less  different ; there  is  also  a 
particular  melanotic  plumage,  apparently  a normal  special  condition.  At  first  the  central  tail- 
feathers  do  not  project,  and  they  grow  tardily.  Skuas  are  eminently  rapacious,  whence  their 
name  of  “jaeger”  (hunter);  they  habitually  attack  and  harass  Terns  and  small  Gulls,  until 
these  weaker  and  less  spirited  birds  are  forced  to  drop  or  disgorge  their  prey.  Their  flight  is 
vigorous ; lashing  the  air  with  the  long  tail,  they  are  able  to  accomplish  the  rapid  and  varied 
evolutions  required  for  the  successful  practice  of  piracy.  Thus  in  their  leading  traits  they  are 
marine  Raptores ; whilst  the  cered  bill  and  strong  hooked  claws  furnish  a curious  analogy  to 
true  birds  of  prey.  ( Lestridince  of  former  editious  of  the  Key,  as  a subfamily  of  Laridce.) 

Analysis  of  Genera  and  Species. 

Bill  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw ; tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; central  rectrices  little  project- 


ing, broad  to  the  tip.  Meoalestris. 

Of  great  size,  and  robust  form.  Bill  2 inches  long m.  skua 

Smaller : bill  and  tarsi  relatively  longer  than  in  the  foregoing  ; latter  not  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw  ; central 
rectrices  finally  projecting  far  beyond  the  rest.  Stercorarius. 

Central  rectrices  projecting  about  4 inches,  broad  to  the  end,  and  twisted s.  pomatorhinus 

Central  rectrices  projecting  about  4 inches,  acuminate,  not  twisted s.  parasiticus 

Central  rectrices  projecting  8-10  inches,  acuminate,  not  twisted s.  longicauda 


MEGALES'TRIS.  (Gr.  fxeyas,  inegas,  great,  large,  and  Xyarpis,  lestris,  piratical,  from  XrjsTrjs, 
lestes,  a robber,  thief.)  Skuas.  Bill  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw ; exceedingly  ro- 
bust ; width  at  base  about  equal  to  height,  which  is  a third  of  the  length  of  culmen.  Striae 
and  sulci  numerous  and  well  marked.  Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  moderate,  and  nearly 
the  same  on  both  mandibles.  Occiput  scarcely  crested.  Wings  only  moderately  long  for  this 
subfamily;  primaries  very  broad,  and  rounded  at  their  tips.  Tail  very  short,  broad,  nearly 
even,  the  feathers  truncated ; central  pair  projecting  about  £ an  inch  in  adults,  broad  to  their 
very  tips,  which  are  also  truncated.  Feet  large  and  stout ; tarsi  shorter  than  middle  toe  and 
claw.  Size  large ; form  robust  and  heavy ; general  organization  very  powerful.  Colors  much 
the  same  over  the  whole  body;  not  subject  to  any  very  remarkable  changes  with  age,  sex,  or 
season.  One  northern  species,  M.  skua,  occurring  in  North  America,  and  two  or  three  others 
of  southern  seas,  the  best  known  of  which  is  M.  antarctica.  (As  subgenus  of  Stercorarius  in 
2d-4th  eds.  of  Key.  Buphagus  Coues,  18G3,  after  Moehring,  1752,  of  1st  ed.  of  Key.) 
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M.  sku'a.  (Fferoese  name,  as  given  by  Hoier  about  1604,  now  spelled  skuir;  Shetland  name 
skooi,  Icelandic  skumr  or  skufr,  Norwegian  skua.)  Great  or  Common  Skua.  Ska-hawk. 
Sea-hen.  Bonxie.  Adult  $ 9 : Lateronuchal  feathers  elongated,  rigid,  with  long  discon- 
nected fibrillm.  Above,  blackish-brown,  more  or  less  variegated  with  chestnut  and  whitish ; 
each  feather  being  dark-colored,  with  a spot  of  chestnut  toward  its  end,  fading  into  whitish 
along  the  shaft.  On  the  lateronuchal  region  and  across  throat  the  chestnut  lightens  into  red- 
dish-yellow, with  a well-defined,  narrow,  longitudinal  white  streak  on  each  feather.  Crown, 
postocular,  and  mental  regions  have  hut  little  whitish.  Inferiorly  the  plumage  is  blended 
fuseo-rufous,  lighter  than  hack,  and  with  a plumbeous  shade.  Wings  and  tail  blackish  ; their 
shafts  white,  except  toward  tips ; remiges  and  rectrices  white  for  some  distance  from  base ; 
this  white  on  tail  is  concealed  by  the  long  coverts,  hut  appears  on  outer  primaries  as  a con- 
spicuous spot.  Bill  and  claws  blackish  ; the  cere  grayer;  feet  black  ; iris  brown.  In  another 
plumage,  not  known  to  he  regularly  characteristic  of  age  or  season,  the  bird  is  nearly  uniformly 
sooty-blackish,  with  the  white  wing-spot  very  conspicuous.  Very  old  birds  may  become 
lighter  colored.  Length  20.00-22.00;  wing  16.00;  tail  6.00;  tarsus  2.70;  middle  toe  and  claw 
3.10;  bill  from  base  to  tip  2.10;  to  end  of  cere  1.20;  gape  3.00;  height  at  base  0.75;  width  a 
little  less;  gonys  0.50.  Young-of-the-year : Size  much  less;  hill  weaker  and  slenderer; 
cere  illy  developed ; striae  not  apparent,  and  its  ridges  and  augles  all  want  sharpness  of  defi- 
nition. Wings  short  and  rounded,  the  quills  having  very  different  proportional  length  from 
those  of  adults  ; 2d  longest,  3d  but  little  shorter,  1st  about  equal  to  4th.  The  inner  or  longest 
secondaries  reach,  when  the  wing  is  folded,  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  tip  of  longest  primary. 
Central  rectrices  a little  shorter  than  the  next.  Colors  generally  as  in  adult,  hut  duller  and 
more  blended,  having  few  or  no  white  spots ; reddish  spots  dull,  numerous,  and  large,  espe- 
cially along  edge  of  forearm  and  on  least  and  lesser  coverts.  On  under  parts  the  colors  lighter, 
duller,  and  more  blended  than  above ; prevailing  tint  light  dull  rufous,  most  marked  on  abdo- 
men, hut  there  and  elsewhere  more  or  less  obscured  with  ashy  or  plumbeous.  Remiges  and 
rectrices  dull  brownish-black ; their  shafts  yellowish-white,  darker  terminally.  At  bases  of 
primaries  there  exists  the  ordinary  large  white  space,  but  it  is  more  restricted  than  in  adults, 
and  so  much  hidden  by  the  bastard  quills  that  it  is  hardly  apparent  on  outside  of  wing,  though 
conspicuous  underneath.  Feet  brownish-black,  variegated  with  yellowish.  Bill  along  culmen 
1.75;  along  gape  2.75;  height  at  base  0.50;  gonys  0.35;  tarsus  2.60;  middle  toe  aud  claw  the 
same;  wing  12.25;  tail  5.75.  Nestlings:  Buffy-gray,  ruddier  above  than  below.  Eggs  2-3, 
2.75  X 1.95,  ovate,  pale  olivaceous  or  brownish,  spotted  aud  blotched  with  dark  brown.  This 
powerful  predatory  sea-fowl  inhabits  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  N.  Atlantic,  only  casually 
occurring  on  inland  waters ; it  is  known  to  breed  in  Iceland,  the  Shetland  aud  Fasroe  islands, 
etc. ; S.  in  winter  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  American  side  it  is  rare ; known  to  occur 
from  S.  Greenland  aud  Hudson’s  Straits,  where  possibly  it  breeds,  to  Quebec  (Auk,  Oct.  1890, 
p.  387),  Massachusetts  (Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  iii,  1878,  p.  188;  Auk,  i,  1884,  p.  395),  New  York 
(Niagara,  Auk,  Oct.  1889,  p.  331),  Long  Island  (Auk,  iii.  1886,  p.  4:12),  and  casually  to  North 
Carolina.  Not  known  to  have  occurred  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  “ California”  record  of  our 
books  since  1858  not  authenticated.  (Stcrcorarius  skua  of  former  editions  of  Key.) 
STERCORA'RIUS.  Lat.  stercorarius,  having  to  do  with  stcrcus,  dung,  ordure,  excrement, 
as  a scavenger.)  Jaegers.  Teasers.  Boatswains.  Marlingspikes.  Dunghunters. 
Size  smaller,  and  form  less  robust  than  in  Megalcstris;  bill  weaker,  its  depth  at  base  less  than 
length  of  the  cere.  Tarsus  not  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Central  rectrices  of  adults 
long-exserted,  projecting  from  3-4  to  8-10  iuches  beyoud  the  others.  Three  species,  of  wide 
distribution,  all  American.  (For  analysis,  see  p.  975.)  Each  of  the  three  is  well  marked  by 
the  characters  of  the  central  rectrices  of  the  adults,  which  in  S.  pomatorhinus  are  broad  through- 
out and  peculiarly  twisted  at  their  ends,  so  that  a vertical  spatulate  figure  results.  This  species 
and  S.  parasiticus  are  often  dichromatic,  having  a melanotic  phase  of  plumage  rarely  known 
to  occur  in  S.  longicauda. 
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S.  poniatorhi'nus.  (Gr.  tt Sifia,  nayparos,  poma,  pomntos,  a flap,  lid;  pis,  fnvos,  hris , lirinos, 
nose:  in  allusion  to  the  cere.  Fig.  682.)  Pomatokhine  Jagek.  Bill  shorter  than  head, 
or  f the  tarsus,  about  24  times  its  height  at  base ; width  about  the  same  as  height.  Tail 
(without  middle  feathers)  less  than  half  the  wing;  1st  primary  little  longer  than  2d.  Occiput 
subcrested.  Feathers  of  neck  rigid  and  acuminate,  their  fibrilke  disconnected.  Tail-feathers, 
including  middle  pair,  broad  to  tips,  which  are  truncated,  the  rhachis  projecting  as  a small 
mucro;  middle  pair  projecting  3.00-4.00,  and  not  flat  near  tip,  where  they  are  twisted  on  the 
shafts  at  an  augle  of  45°  or  more,  so  that  the 
vanes  together  form  a nearly  vertical  disc  visi- 
ble in  flight ; the  webs  near  the  tip  also  length- 
ened to  about  2.75,  those  of  other  rectrices  being 
only  about  1.75;  exclusive  of  these  projecting 
feathers,  the  tail  is  slightly  graduated.  Tibiae 
bare  for  0.75,  scutellate  0.50.  Tarsi  very  rough, 
anteriorly  covered  with  a single  row  of  scutella, 
except  toward  the  tibiotarsal  articulation,  where 
these  scutella  gradually  degenerate  iuto  small, 
irregular  polygonal  plates,  with  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  tarsus  is  reticulated.  These  plates 
largest  ou  outer  side  of  tarsus;  on  heel-joint, 
and  posterior  aspect  of  tarsus  generally,  they 
rise  into  small  cones  acutely  pointed.  Tarsal 
scutella  continuous  in  front  with  those  on  toes ; 
polygonal  reticulation  on  both  surfaces  of  webs, 
and  under  side  of  toes.  Hallux  extremely  short, 
its  nail  stout,  conical  at  base,  acute,  little  curved. 

Anterior  claws  very  strong  and  sharp ; inner 
most  so;  middle  expanded,  but  not  serrated. 

Webs  broad  and  full,  their  free  margins  a little 
convex.  Cere  straight,  smooth,  with  trans- 
versely convex  culmen  ; its  lower  border  curves 
gently  upward  to  give  passage  to  the  nostrils. 

Adult  9 , in  breeding  plumage : Bill  horn- 
color,  deepening  into  black  : feet  black.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest  brownish-black,  this  color 
extending  much  below  eyes,  and  occupying  feathers  on  sides  of  lower  inaudible.  Acuminate 
feathers  of  neck  light  yellow.  Back,  wings,  tail,  upper  wing-coverts,  under  tail-coverts  as  far 
as  flanks,  deep  blackish-brown.  Under  parts,  from  chin  to  abdomen,  and  neck  all  round 
(except  the  acuminate  feathers),  pure  white.  Length  20.00  or  more;  extent  48.00;  wing 
14.00;  tail  5.00  or  more,  with  middle  feathers  projecting  3.00-4.00  farther;  bill  1.75;  tar- 
sus 2.00-2.10;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  less.  Nearly  adult:  Generally  the  same,  but  with 
a row  of  brown  spots  across  breast ; sides  under  wings  barred  with  white  and  brown ; dark 
color  of  abdomen  interrupted  by  touches  of  white.  Feet  wholly  black ; middle  tail-feathers 
projecting  about  3.00.  Intermediate  stage  : The  band  of  dark  spots  across  breast  so  enlarged 
that  the  whole  breast  appears  brown,  mottled  with  white ; sides  under  wings  conspicuously 
barred  with  white  and  brown ; white  of  under  parts  continued  over  abdomen  to  under  tail- 
coverts,  the  pure  brown  of  these  parts  which  obtains  in  the  adult  ouly  appearing  as  transverse 
bars.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts  barred  with  white.  Bases  of  prima- 
ries inferiorly  white.  Central  tail-feathers  only  projecting  1.00  and  not  twisted.  Feet  irregu- 
larly blotched  with  chrome-yellow.  Young-of-the-year:  Bill  much  smaller  and  weaker  than 
in  the  adult,  light-colored  to  beyond  nostrils,  where  it  becomes  brownish-black.  Feet  mostly 
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Fig.  682.  — Pomatorhine  Jager. 
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bright- yellow ; ends  of  toes  black.  Whole  body  transversely  waved  with  dull  rufous.  On 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  this  rufous  predominates,  and  the  bands  are  very  numerous,  of 
about  the  same  width  as  the  intervening  dark  color.  On  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  the 
bars  become  wider,  and  paler  or  almost  white.  On  back  and  wing-coverts  brownish-black 
prevails,  and  if  any  rufous  is  present,  it  is  merely  as  narrow  edging  of  the  feathers.  Quills  and 
tail-feathers  brownish-black,  darker  at  tips,  whitish  toward  bases  of  primaries  on  inner  webs. 
Light  rufous  predominating  on  head  and  neck  ; a dusky  spot  before  eye.  All  the  above  stages 
traceable  from  one  to  another,  and  evidently  progressive  with  age,  though  the  several  plumages 
described  do  not  always  succeed  one  another  regularly ; all  are  independent  of  sex  and  season, 
and  different  from  the  following  melanotic  state,  in  which  the  bird  is  nearly  unicolor;  blackish- 
brown,  deepening  into  black  on  pileum,  lightening  into  fuliginous-brown  on  abdomen,  with  a 
slight  gilding  of  the  black  on  sides  of  neck ; bases  of  primaries  whitish.  The  feet  are  chrorno- 
variegated  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  scarcely  project  0.50  in  all  the  melanotic  individuals  I 
have  examined,  indicating  immaturity;  but  it  is  probable  that  breeding  adults  may  be  found 
in  this  condition,  and  certain  that  the  melanism  is  not  permanent  in  all  individuals  that  display 
it  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  This  species  is  very  wide  ranging ; it  chiefly  inhabits  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  breeding  within  the  Arctic  circle,  but  in  winter  reaches  South  Africa, 
North  Australia,  and  portions  of  South  America.  Not  common  in  North  America,  but  observed 
along  the  coasts  and  over  some  of  the  larger  inland  waters  of  the  U.  S.  during  migrations  and  in 
winter.  Nest  on  the  ground;  eggs  2-3,  2.35  X 1-65,  of  variable  olivaceous,  greenish,  or 
brownish  ground  color,  more  or  less  heavily  spotted  with  dark  brown.  (A.  0.  U.  misspells 
“ pomarinus  ” after  Temm.  1815.) 

S.  parasiticus.  (Lat.  parasiticus,  parasitic.)  Parasitic  and  Richardson’s  Jaeger  of 
the  books.  Arctick  Bird  ( $> ) of  Edwards,  1751,  pi.  149.  Arctic  Gull  and  Black-toed 
Gull  of  Pennant,  1768.  Fasceddar  or  Fasgadair  of  the  Hebrides.  Shooi  of  the  Shet- 
lands.  Scouty-allen  of  the  Orkneys  (also  Scouty-aulin,  Scouti-aulin,  Scouti- 
allin,  etc.).  Skait-bird.  Boatswain,  Marlingspike,  Teaser,  and  Dunghuxter 
of  U.  S.  fishermen.)  Bill  much  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  as  high  as  broad  at  base.  Cul- 
men  broad,  flattened,  scarcely  appreciably  convex  to  unguis,  which  is  moderately  convex. 
Rami  very  long  ; gouys  very  short ; both  somewhat  concave  in  outline.  Euiinentia  symphysis 
small  but  well-marked.  Tomia  of  upper  mandible  at  first  ascending  and  a little  concave,  then 
descending  and  a little  convex,  very  concave  toward  tip.  Cere  without  oblique  strife,  but  a 
straight  longitudinal  sulcus  on  each  side  of  culmen ; length  of  cere  greater  than  that  of  unguis. 
Feathers  extending  far  on  upper  mandible,  with  a curved  free  outline,  so  broad  that  the  feath- 
ers of  its  sides  meet  over  culmen.  Feathers  on  lower  mandible  also  projecting  considerably, 
almost  filling  the  triangular  sulcus  on  the  side,  as  well  as  the  angular  space  between  rami. 
Wings  moderately  long,  strong,  pointed;  1st  primary  much  the  longest;  rest  regularly  and 
rapidly  graduated.  Tail  contained  not  quite  21  times  in  the  wing,  the  lateral  feathers  gradu- 
ated only  0.50,  the  acuminate  middle  pair  projecting  3.00-4.00  only,  and  beginning  to  taper 
about  4.00  from  their  very  acute  tips.  Feet  rather  short  and  quite  slender  ; tarsus  as  long  as 
middle  toe  and  claw  ; tibia  naked  0.50  above  the  joint;  seutellatiou  and  reticulation  the  same 
as  already  described  under  S.  pomatorhinus . Adult  9 ■ hi  breeding  plumage  : A decided 
occipital  crest  and  a calotte.  Nuchal  region  with  the  feathers  acuminate  and  rigid,  with  loos- 
ened webs.  Pileum,  occipital  crest,  and  whole  upper  parts  brownish-black,  with  somewhat 
slaty  tinge  and  slight  metallic  gloss,  deepening  into  black  on  wings  and  tail.  Shafts  of  prima- 
ries and  rectrices  whitish,  except  at  tips ; their  inner  vanes  whitening  toward  their  bases. 
Chin,  throat,  sides  of  head,  neck  all  round,  and  under  parts  to  vent,  pure  white ; the  rigid, 
acuminate  feathers  of  lateronuchal  region  light  yellow.  Under  tail-coverts  like  upper  parts, 
but  somewhat  fuliginous,  with  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from  white  of  abdomen.  Bill  horn- 
colored,  the  hook  darker  than  the  cere  ; tarsi  and  toes  black.  Smaller  than  the  Pomatorhine 
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Jaeger:  Length  17.00-20.00  ; wing  12.00-13.00;  tarsus  1.75-1.87 ; hill  1.35-1.50  ; tail  5.00- 
6.00,  the  long  feathers  up  to  9.00.  Nearly  mature  : Pileum,  lateronuchal  region,  and  whole 
upper  parts,  as  in  adult.  Under  parts  white  (as  in  adult),  but  clouded  everywhere  with  dusky 
patches,  most  marked  across  breast,  on  sides,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts,  leaving  middle  of 
belly  and  throat  nearly  pure.  Varying  degrees  of  this  dusky  nubilation  approach  in  some 
specimens  nearly  to  the  uniform  dusky  plumage  below  characterized ; in  others  fade  almost 
into  the  pure  white  of  the  normal  adult,  connecting  the  two  states  perfectly.  The  tarsi  of  the 
darkest  specimens  have  small  yellow  blotches  ; others  not.  Melanotic  state  (adult)  : Wholly 
deep  dusky;  darker  and  more  plumbeous  above;  lighter  and  with  a fuliginous  tinge  below ; 
pileum  black;  lateronuchal  region  yellow;  remiges  and  rectrices  black;  feet  black.  Imma- 
ture (size  and  general  proportions  nearly  of  adult ; bill  and  cere  perfectly  formed) : Feet  mostly 
black,  but  with  some  yellow  blotches.  Upper  parts  unadulterated  with  any  rufous  bars;  the 
deep  brownish-black  pileum  has  appeared,  and  sides  of  neck  have  obtained  their  yellow  shade, 
which  contrasts  conspicuously  with  the  fuliginous  background.  Evidences  of  immaturity, 
however,  are  found  on  under  parts,  where  the  dark  color  is  mixed  with  illy-defined  transverse 
bars  of  ochraceous  ; rufous  is  also  found  at  bend  of  wing  and  on  under  wing-  and  tail-coverts. 
Primaries  still  whitish  outside,  as  are  also  the  rectrices.  The  middle  tail-feathers  project  2.50, 
and  have  the  tapering  form  of  those  of  adults.  Younger  (small  size,  delicate  bill  and  feet, 
little  projection  of  the  central  rectrices,  general  mollipilose  condition  of  plumage,  etc.)  : The 
rufous  of  the  very  young  bird,  iustead  of  giving  way  everywhere  to  dusky,  yields  to  this  color 
only  on  upper  parts  and  crown  ; on  sides  of  head,  neck,  and  whole  under  parts,  whitish  pre- 
vailing, only  interrupted  by  indistinct  dusky  bars.  The  yellow  of  sides  of  neck  has  not  yet 
appeared.  There  are  the  same  white  spaces  on  bases  of  wings  and  tail  that  exist  in  very  young 
birds.  The  middle  tail-feathers  project  about  2.50.  Young-of-the-year  in  August  (size  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  adult;  form  every  way  more  delicate;  wings  more  than  1.00 
shorter ; bill  and  feet  much  slenderer  and  weaker)  : Bill  in  some  specimens  light  bluish-horn  ; 
in  others  greenish-olive,  the  terminal  portion  brownish-black.  Tarsi  and  greater  part  of  toes 
yellow.  Plumage  everywhere  rayed  and  barred  with  rufous  and  brownish-black.  On  head 
and  neck  the  light  ochraceous  rufous  predominates,  the  dark  color  only  appearing  as  a narrow 
line  along  shaft  of  each  feather.  Proceeding  down  neck  to  back,  the  longitudinal  lines  gradu- 
ally spread  until  between  shoulders  they  occupy  the  whole  of  each  feather,  except  a narrow 
border  of  rufous,  which  latter  is  of  a deeper  tint  than  on  head.  Passing  down  throat  to  breast, 
the  rufous  becomes  decidedly  lighter  — almost  whitish  ; while  the  dark  brown,  which  on  the 
throat  exists  only  in  longitudinal  lines,  changes  to  transverse  bars  of  about  equal  width  with 
the  light  rufous  bars  with  which  it  alternates.  This  pattern  prevails  over  the  whole  under 
parts,  the  transverse  bars  being  broadest  on  flanks  and  under  tail-  and  wing-coverts,  narrowest 
in  middle  of  belly.  Primaries  brownish-black,  narrowly  tipped  with  rufous,  their  shafts  yellow- 
ish, their  inner  webs  fading  basally  into  white.  Tail  like  wings  ; middle  feathers  projecting 
about  0.75.  Such  are  the  plumages  of  the  normally  colored  birds,  from  the  first  feathering  to 
the  fully  adult  dress,  irrespective  of  the  melanotic  state ; but  some  individuals  show  the  dark 
phase  at  all  ages,  and  when  adult  pair  with  birds  of  the  normal  plumage,  giving  rise  to  inter- 
mediate specimens  in  every  degree  between  the  extremes.  Eggs  2-3,  resembliug  those  of 
Numenius  borealis,  and  quite  as  variable  in  ground-color  and  markings  but  not  so  pear-shaped ; 
size  2.00-2.40  X 1 .50-1.70,  averaging  about  2.30  X 1.65;  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground 
in  open  places,  in  the  grass,  moss,  or  heather.  This  Jaeger  is  found  at  times  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  but  breeds  normally  in  arctic  and  subarctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  ranging  in 
winter  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  portions  of  South  America.  It  breeds 
abundantly  in  some  localities  in  British  America  and  Alaska,  and  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  U.  S.  in  winter,  on  both  coasts  and  in  the  interior  (Illinois,  Colorado,  etc.).  It  has  many 
synonyms,  of  which  crepidatus  is  the  most  prominent,  and  used  by  those  who  apply  parasiticus 
to  the  next  species ; richardsoni  was  based  on  the  melanotic  state. 
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S.  longicau'da.  (Lat.  long-tailed.  Fig.  C>83.)  Arctic  Jagf.r.  I/OHG-tailed  Jager. 
Buffon’s  Jaeger.  Arctick  Bird  (J1)  of  Edwards,  1750,  pi.  148,  and  sharing  most  of 
the  other  names  of  the  preceding  species.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  less  than  middle  toe  with- 
out claw  ; stout,  compressed,  higher  than  broad  at  base,  its  sides  regularly  converging.  Ceral 
portion  of  culmeu  broad,  flat,  depressed,  slightly  concave  in  outline,  uugual  portion  very  con- 
vex to  the  greatly  overhanging  tip;  narrower  than  the  ceral.  Tomia  of  upper  mandible  sinu- 
ate, at  first  concave  and  ascending,  then  convex  and  descending  ; again  very  concave  as  they 
decurve  toward  tip,  just  behind  which  there  is  an  imperfect  notch.  Tomia  of  lower  mandible 
nearly  straight  to  tip,  where  decurved.  G-onys  short,  slightly  concave.  Eminentia  symphy- 
sis acute,  but  not  large ; rami  long  as  compared  with  gonys,  but  absolutely  rather  short, 
from  encroachment  of  feathers.  Cere  very  short,  not  longer  than  unguis  (compare  last  spe- 
cies). Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  greater  than  in  any  other  species ; on  upper  mandible 
they  extend  within  0.50  of  the  distal  end  of  cere,  having  a broad,  rounded  termination,  the 
feathers  of  the  two  sides  meeting  on  and  covering  culmeu  some  distance  from  its  real  base. 
Feathers  on  sides  of  lower  mandible  extending  nearly  as  far  as  on  upper,  and  those  between 
the  rami  quite  to  symphysis.  Wings  long ; 1st  primary  much  the  longest,  the  rest  rapidly 
graduated.  Tail  longer,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  in  any  other  species,  being  half 
as  long  as  wings,  graduated  0.75.  Middle  pair  of  rectrices  exceeding  wings  ; projecting  8.00- 
10.00  beyond  the  others,  rigid  at  base,  being  there  much  stiffer  than  the  other  feathers,  but 
gradually  becoming  flexible,  and  at  length  filamentous.  Feet  quite  slender  ; tarsus  equal  to 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Tibiae  bare  of  feathers  for  0.75  ; reticulation  of  feet  identical  with  that 
already  described  under  other  species ; scutella  in  front  of  tarsus,  however,  showing  a tendency 
to  degenerate  into  minute  plates  near  tibio-tarsal  joint.  Proportions  of  toes  as  in  other  spe- 
cies, but  claws  comparatively  small  and  weak.  Adult  $ 9 > in  breeding  plumage:  Occiput 
decidedly  subcrested ; laterouuchal  feathers  lengthened,  with  disconnected  webs,  but  hardly 
acuminate  or  rigid.  Bill  dusky,  its  nail  almost  black.  Tarsi  leaden-blue  in  life,  drying  some 
indefinable  color ; tibiae,  toes,  webs,  and  claws  black.  Cap  brownish-black,  which  color  ex- 
tends on  cheeks,  the  feathers  before  and  below  eye  and  on  sides  of  bill  being  of  this  color. 
Neck  all  round,  but  especially  the  peculiarly-formed  feathers  on  the  lateronuchal  region, 
light  straw-yellow.  Whole  upper  parts,  with  upper  wing-  and  tail-coverts,  deep  slate, 
which,  on  primaries,  secondaries,  lateral  tail-feathers,  and  distal  half  of  central  pair,  deepens 
into  lustrous  brownish-black.  Under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  deeper  slate  than  the  back, 
but  not  so  deep  as  their  upper  surfaces.  Chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  white,  gradually 
obscured  with  dark  plumbeous,  which  deepens  posteriorly,  so  that  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  are  nearly  as  dark  as  back.  Shafts  of  first  two  or  three  primaries  pure  white,  turning 
into  brownish-black  at  tips ; of  other  primaries,  and  of  tail-feathers  (including  central  pair), 
brown,  except  just  at  base,  blackening  terminally.  Under  surfaces  of  all  the  shafts  white  for 
nearly  their  whole  length.  Chord  of  culmen  1.15;  gape  1.70;  cere  0.60;  unguis  about  the 
same  ; gonys  0.30;  from  feathers  on  sides  of  bill  to  tip  0.90;  wing  12.50;  tail  6.25,  its  mid- 
dle feathers  14.00  to  16.00,  projecting  8.00-10.00  ; tibiae  bare  0.75;  tarsus  1.60;  middle  toe 
without  claw  1.40.  In  bulk  of  body  this  species  is  decidedly  less  than  S ■ parasiticus  ; but  the 
extreme  elongation  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  makes  its  total  length  as  much  or  even  more  — 
up  to  23.00  in  some  cases.  The  changes  and  states  of  plumage  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
preceding  species,  though  the  melanotic  phase  is  extremely  rare  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  217).  Adults 
of  the  two  species,  with  fully  grown  tail-feathers,  cannot  be  confounded,  but  it  is  usually  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  young  birds : observe  the  small  size,  and  some  differences  of  proportions 
above  described,  especially  the  short  cere  ; and  in  general  a more  ashy  or  grayish  tone  of  the 
plumage.  Eggs  not  distinguishable  ; averaging  smaller,  but  dimensions  overlapping ; a fair 
specimen  is  2.10  X 1.50  ; from  this  down  to  1.90  X 1-40.  This  Jaeger,  like  the  last,  inhabits 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  is  on  the  whole  more  northerly,  breeding  chiefly  within  the 
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Arctic  circle,  and  seldom  wandering  in  winter  so  far  south.  It  is  less  common  in  the  U.  S.  at 
that  season,  and  mainly  observed  in  the  Northern  States;  but  is  known  to  have  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  ( S ■ parasiticus  of  many  writers;  S.  crepidatus  of  some  ; S.  buffoni  of  former 
editions  of  the  Key;  S.  longicaudus  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  No.  38.) 


Family  LARI  DAS : Gulls,  Terns,  Skimmers. 

Long-winged  Swimmers  with  horny  covering  of  bill  continuous  (no  cere)  ; lateral  nostrils 
pervious  (and  not  tubular)  ; middle  tail-feathers  not  long-exserted  ; cceca  of  moderate  length, 
and  sternum  double-notched  on  each  side  of  posterior  border.  The  characters  of  Larida 
as  defined  are  simply  those  of  the  order  Longipmnes  or  Games,  minus  those  of  the  family 
Stercorarvidce  (see  p.  975).  This  family  is  a large  and  important  one,  including  18  or  20 
genera  and  some  110  species,  of  all  parts  of  the  world  — all  of  the  order  excepting  the  6 or 
7 species  of  Skuas  or  Jaegers.  It  is  obviously  and  naturally  divisible  into  3 subfamilies, 
according  to  the  analysis  on  p.  975;  and  these  subfamilies  are  more  fully  described  under  the 
following  heads  of  Larina,  Sternince , and  Rhynchopince. 

Subfamily  LARIN/E:  Culls. 

Bill  more  or  less  strongly  epignathous,  compressed,  with  more  or  less  protuberant  gonys; 
nostrils  linear-oblong,  median  or  sub-basal,  pervious.  Tail  even  or  nearly  so,  rarely  forked 
(in  Xema  and  Creagrus ) or  cuneate  (in  Rhodostethia) , without  projecting  middle  feathers. 
Certain  of  the  small  slender-billed  species  resemble  Terns,  but  may  be  known  by  the  not 
forked  tail  (except  Xema ) ; in  all  the  larger  species,  the  hook  of  the  bill  is  distinctive,  and 
the  short  symphysis  of  the  lower  mandible  makes  a prominent  gonydeal  angle.  Gulls  average 
much  larger  than  Terns,  with  stouter  build;  the  feet  are  larger  and  more  ambulatorial,  the 
wings  are  relatively  shorter  and  not  so  narrow  ; the  birds  winnow  the  air  in  a steady  course 
unlike  the  buoyant  dashing  flight  of  their  relatives.  They  are  cosmopolitan  ; species  occur  in 
abundance  on  all  sea-coasts,  and  over  large  inland  waters ; in  general,  large  numbers  are 
seen  together,  not  only  at  their  breeding-places,  but  during  the  migrations,  and  in  winter, 
when  their  association  depends  upon  community  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  food.  This  is 
almost  entirely  of  an  animal  nature,  and  consists  principally  of  fish  ; the  birds  seem  to  be 
always  hungry,  always  feeding  or  trying  to  do  so.  Many  kinds  procure  food  by  plunging  for 
it,  like  Terns  ; others  pick  up  floating  substances  ; some  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  adroit  para- 
sites of  Pelicans,  snatching  food  from  their  very  mouths.  They  all  swim  lightly  — a fact 
explained  by  the  small  bulk  of  the  body  compared  with  its  apparent  dimensions  with  the 
feathers  on.  The  voice  of  the  larger  species  is  hoarse,  that  of  the  smaller  shrill ; they  have 
an  ordinary  note  of  several  abrupt  syllables  during  the  breeding  season,  and  a harsh  cry  of 
anger  or  impatience  ; the  young  emit  a querulous  whine.  The  nest  is  commonly  built  on  the 
ground ; the  eggs,  2-3  in  number,  are  variegated  in  color,  being  heavily  marked  with  dark 
brown  shades  on  a pale  brownish,  greenish,  or  olivaceous  ground.  Nestlings  in  down  are 
spotted. 

Several  circumstances  render  the  study  of  these  birds  difficult.  With  some  few  generic 
exceptions,  they  are  almost  identical  in  form ; while  in  size  they  show  an  unbroken  series. 
Individual  variability  in  size  is  high  ; northerly  birds  are  usually  appreciably  larger  than 
those  of  the  same  species  hatched  farther  south ; the  £ exceeds  the  ? a little  (usually) ; very 
old  birds  are  likely  to  be  larger,  with  especially  stouter  bill,  than  young  or  middle-aged  ones. 
There  is,  besides,  a certain  plasticity  of  organization,  or  ready  susceptibility  to  modifying  in- 
fluences, so  marked  that  individuals  hatched  at  a particular  spot  may  be  appreciably  different 
in  some  slight  points  from  others  reared  but  a few  miles  away.  One  pattern  of  coloration  runs 
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through  nearly  all  the  species ; they  are  white,  with  a darker  mantle  ( siragulum ),  aud  in  most 
cases  with  black  crossing  the  primaries  near  the  end,  and  tips  of  the  quills  white.  The  shade 
of  the  mantle  is  very  variable  in  the  same  species,  according  to  climate,  action  of  the  sun, 
friction,  and  other  causes  ; the  pattern  of  the  black  on  the  quills  is  still  more  so,  since  it  con- 
tinually changes  with  age,  until  a final  stage  is  reached.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  species 
and  even  genera  have  been  based  upon  such  shadowy  characters.  One  group  of  species  (genus 
Chro'icocephalus ) has  the  head  enveloped  iu  a dark  hood  in  the  breeding  season,  the  under 
parts  tinted  with  peach-blossom  hue.  The  sexes  are  always  alike;  the  moult  appears  to  be 
twice  a year,  so  that  a winter  plumage  more  or  less  different  from  that  of  summer  results ; the 
young  are  never  quite  like  the  old.  The  change  is  slow,  with  some  of  the  larger  species  gen- 
erally requiring  2-3  years;  in  the  interim,  birds  are  found  in  every  stage.  Young  are  always 
darker  than  old  ones,  often  quite  dusky ; usually  with  black  or  flesh-colored  bill ; aud  if  with 
black  on  primaries  when  adult,  the  young  usually  have  these  quills  all  black.  There  being  no 
peculiar  extralimital  species,  those  of  our  country  give  a perfect  idea  of  the  whole  group.  Some 
75  species  have  been  current ; but  there  are  hardly  over  50  good  ones.  Mr.  Howard  Saunders, 
the  latest  monographer  of  Laridce , and  a judicious  one,  describes  51  species  of  Larince.  He 
has  very  ably  completed  the  rescue  of  these  much-abused  birds  from  the  clutches  laid  upon 
them  by  Bruch  and  Bonaparte  in  1853-56,  extricating  them  from  the  confusion  which  had 
been  only  partially  done  away  with  by  my  earlier  writings.  He  adopts  7 genera,  placing  no 
fewer  than  44  species  in  the  single  genus  Larus  ; his  only  extralimital  genera  being  Gahianus 
( pacificus ),  and  Leucophceus  ( scoresbii ).  Regarding  North  America,  I only  differ  with  my 
friend  in  continuing  to  keep  Chrdicocephalus  apart  from  Larus  proper,  and  in  now  recognizing 
Creagrus  apart  from  Xema.  Creagrus  is  sanctioned  by  the  A.  0.  U.,  but  Chrdicocephalus  is 
not.  The  only  change  from  the  2d  edition  of  the  Key  1 now  make  is  in  adopting  Creagrus . 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Tail  square. 

Head  never  hooded  ; under  parts  never  rosy-tinted  ; size  medium  and  large  ; bill  stout. 

Hallux  well  developed,  with  perfect  claw. 

Adult  white,  with  a colored  mantle,  or  dark,  with  white  head Larus 

Adult  entirely  white : feet  black Pagophila 

Hallux  usually  defective.  (Tail  emarginate  in  the  young) Rissa 

Head  in  summer  hooded,  and  under  parts  rosy-tinted  ; size  medium  and  small ; bill  slender  . . Chrdicocephalus 

Tail  wedge-shaped  ; head  not  hooded,  but  neck  collared  ; size  small.  Highly  Arctic Rhodostethia 

Tail  forked  ; head  hooded. 

Size  small ; wing  under  12.00  ; bill  short : feet  black Xema 

Size  large ; wing  about  16.00  ; bill  long  ; feet  red.  (Extralimital  ?) Creagrus 


LA'RUS.  (Gr.  \dpos,  laros,  Lat.  larus,  a gull.)  Gulls.  Bill  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus, 
more  or  less  robust,  usually  very  stout,  deep  at  base,  higher  than  broad,  compressed  through- 
out, apex  not  very  acute  and  never  much  attenuated.  Culmen  about  straight  to  beyond  nos- 
trils, then  convex,  the  amount  of  curvature  increasing  toward  the  end,  varying  in  different 
species.  Commissure  slightly  sinuate  at  its  extreme  base,  then  about  straight  to  near  end, 
where  it  is  more  or  less  arcuato-aeclinate.  Emineutia  symphysis  prominent  and  well-defined, 
rather  obtuse,  seldom  acute.  Nostrils  placed  rather  far  forward  in  well-defined  nasal  fossae, 
rather  broader  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  Feathers  of  forehead  extending  considerably  far- 
ther on  sides  of  upper  mandible  than  on  culmen,  but  falling  considerably  short  of  nostrils. 
Wings  when  folded  reaching  beyond  tail ; 1st  primary  longest,  2d  but  little  shorter,  rest  rap- 
idly graduated.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  never  forked  nor  rounded.  Legs  of  moderate  length  ; 
tibiae  bare  for  a considerable  distance  above  the  joint,  the  naked  part  smooth.  Tarsus  about 
equal  to  or  a little  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  varying  but  slightly  in  proportions  among 
the  different  species;  anteriorly ‘ scutellate,  posteriorly  and  laterally  reticulate.  Hallux  fully 
developed.  Anterior  claws  stout,  little  curved,  rather  obtuse,  inner  edge  of  middle  one  dilated. 
Webs  scarcely  incised.  Comprising  the  largest  and  many  medium-sized  species  of  the  sub- 
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family,  being  those  most  typical  of  it.  White,  with  a darker  mantle,  without  a hood  or  col- 
lar; head  and  neck  in  winter  streaked  with  dusky  ( Larus  proper);  or  dark,  with  white  bead 
and  red  bill  ( Blasipus ). 

Analysis  of  Species. 

I.  Tail  and  under  parts  white  in  adult ; bill  and  feet  not  reddish.  {Larus.) 

A.  Large  and  robust : mantle  whitish  or  pale  pearly ; no  black  on  primaries  at  any  age. 

Mantle  very  pale  pearly  ; primaries  the  same,  fading  insensibly  into  white  far  from  tips. 

Larger  : length  about  30.00  inches ; wing  18.00  or  more ; bill  and  tarsus,  each,  about  3.00.  Arctic, 


Pacific,  Atlantic glaucus  (and  barrovianus  f) 

Smaller:  length  about  24.00  inches;  wing  17.00  or  less;  bill  about  2.00;  tarsus  2.25.  Arctic  and 

Atlantic ...  leucopicrus 

Mantle  light  blue  ; primaries  the  same,  with  definite  white  tips.  Pacific glaucescens 

Mantle  very  pale  blue,  as  in  leucopterus  ; primaries  with  slate-gray  markings. 

Smaller : wing  16.00-17.00.  Atlantic kumlieni 

Larger  : wing  over  17.00.  Pacific  nelsoni 

B.  Very  large  : mantle  slaty-blackish ; primaries  crossed  with  black. 

Largest:  size  of  glaucus;  length  30.00  ; wing  18.00-19.00.  Atlantic marinus 

Not  so  large  : length  about  26.00  ; wing  17.00-18.00.  Pacific . schislisagus 

C.  Large  : mantle  some  shade  of  blue,  darker  than  in  A , lighter  than  in  B ; primaries  crossed  with  black. 

Mantle  grayish-blue ; bill  moderately  robust ; feet  flesh- colored.  N.  Am.  at  large 

{argentalus  or)  smithsonianus 

Mantle  slaty-blue  ; bill  very  robust ; feet  flesh-colored.  Pacific occidentalis 

Mantle  dark  grayish-blue  ; bill  moderately  robust ; feet  flesh-color.  Pacific vega. 

Mantle  dark  slate  ; bill  moderately  robust : feet  yellow.  Greenland  only affinis 

D.  Medium  and  small : primaries  crossed  with  black  ; feet  greenish  or  yellowish  ; webs  yellow. 


Tarsus  obviously  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; bill  of  adult  greenish-yellow,  encircled  with  black 
band  ; first  primary  usually  with  a sub-apical  white  spot ; length  about  18.00-20.00.  N.  Am.  at  large 

delaxcarensis 

Tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; bill  with  red  spot,  but  an  imperfect  black  band,  if  any  ; 

first  primary  usually  with  end  broadly  white  ; length  about  20.00-22.00.  Western  N.  Am.  calif omicus 
Tarsus  little  or  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw  ; bill  slender,  greenish,  without  black  band  or  red  spot; 
size  very  small ; length  16.00-18.00.  Chiefly  Arctic  and  Pacific  (Labrador?)  {canus  or)  brachyrhynchvs 
II.  Tail  and  under  parts  dark  in  adult.  Head  white  ; bill  and  feet  reddish.  {Blasipus.) 

Back  slaty-lead  color.  Pacific heermanni 


( Subgenus  Larus.) 

L.  glau'cus.  (Gr.  y\av<6s,  glaukos,  Lat.  glaucus.  bluish.)  Glaucous  Gull.  Ice  Gull. 
Burgomaster.  Very  large  : Length  about  30.00  ; extent  60.00;  wing  up  to  18.50  ; tail  up 
to  8.50;  bill  2.75-3.00  (chord  of  culmen),  along  gape  3.75,  its  depth  opposite  nostrils  0.80, 
at  angle  0.85  ; tarsus  3.00-3.25  ; middle  toe  and  claw  2.75.  No  black  anywhere  at  any  age. 
Adult  $ $ in  summer  : Bill  large  and  strong,  very  wide,  but  not  so  deep  at  angle  nor  so  con- 
vex at  end  as  in  viarinus,  about  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw ; chrome  yellow,  the  tip  di- 
aphanous yellow,  a vermilion  spot  at  angle.  Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-color  or  yellowish.  Iris 
yellow.  Primaries  entirely  white,  or  palest  possible  pearly-blue,  fading  iusensibly  into  white 
at  some  distance  from  their  tips,  their  shafts  straw-yellow.  Mantle  very  pale  pearl-blue. 
Otherwise,  wholly  white.  In  winter : Head  and  hind  neck  lightly  touched  with  pale  brownish- 
gray.  A supposed  immature  stage  (the  so-called  L.  hutchinsi ) : Entirely  white ; bill  flesh- 
colored,  black-tipped.  Young:  Bill  flesh-colored,  black-tipped;  plumage  impure  white, 
mottled  with  pale  reddish-brown,  sometimes  quite  dusky  on  back;  under  parts  a nearly  uniform 
pale  shade  of  brownish  ; quills  aud  tail  imperfectly  barred  with  the  same.  Smaller : wiug  17.50 ; 
bill  2.40;  tarsus  2.40,  etc.  Downy  young:  Pale  gray,  still  paler  below,  the  upper  parts 
marked  with  dusky  gray  spots.  Eggs  2 or  3,  3.15  X 2.15.  Northern  and  Arctic  seas,  circum- 
polar; S.  in  winter  in  North  America  to  the  Middle  States  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  coastwise, 
and  in  the  interior  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This  is  one  of  the  very  largest  and  most  powerful  birds 
of  the  whole  family,  fully  equalling  viarinus  in  these  respects. 

L.  barrovia'nus  ? (Lat.  relating  to  Sir  John  Barrow , for  whom  Point  Barrow  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Alaska  was  named.)  Point  Barrow  Glaucous  Gull.  Identical  with  the  last  in 
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plumage  and  color  of  bill  and  feet ; slightly  smaller,  on  an  average,  but  main  dimensions  over- 
lapping the  minima  of  those  of  glciucus,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  see  upon  what  grounds  it  has 
been  rated  as  a species.  Measurements  assigned  by  the  desc.riber  are  : Length  “ about  ” 25.00- 
28.00;  wing  16.25-18.00;  tail  7.00-7.50;  cultnen  1.88-2.30;  depth  of  hill  at  base  0.70-0.80, 
at  angle  0.72-0.85;  tarsus  2.40-2.78;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.35-2.75.  Eggs  3.05  X 2.03. 
The  somewhat  smaller  hill  and  feet  seem  to  he  the  only  appreciable  distinction.  Point  Bar- 
row  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  through  Bering  Sea  to  Japan  in  winter.  Ridgw.  Auk,  July,  1886, 
p.  330;  Man.  1887,  p.  26;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  42.1.  See  Coras,  Key,  4th  ed. 
1890,  p.  906,  and  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  292. 

L.  leucop'terus.  (Gr.  \evic6s,  leucos,  white;  nrepov,  pteron,  wing.)  White-winged  Gull. 
Iceland  Gull.  Precisely  like  L.  glaums  in  plumage,  but  smaller.  Length  24.00,  rather  less 
than  more  ; wing  16.00-17.00  ; bill  along  culmen  1.75-2.00,  along  gape  about  2.75  ; depth  at 
angle  0.65  ; tarsus  2.00-2.25,  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Eggs  2.80  X 1 -90.  This 
counterpart  of  glaucus  inhabits  the  same  northerly  regions,  coming  south  to  the  same  degree 
in  winter.  It  appears  to  he  much  less  characteristic  of  North  America  than  of  Europe. 

L.  glauces'cens.  (Lat.  glaacescens,  growing  bluish.)  Glaucous-winged  Gull.  Like  a 
Herring  Gull  with  the  black  of  the  primaries  washed  out ; primaries  of  the  color  of  the  mantle 
to  the  very  tips,  which  are  occupied  by  definite  small  white  spots ; the  1st  also  with  a large 
white  subterminal  spot.  Bill  long  and  rather  weak ; upper  mandible  acute  and  projecting 
considerably  beyond  tip  of  the  under;  couvexity  near  end  comparatively  slight;  angle  pretty 
well  defined,  outline  between  it  and  tip  about  straight.  Tarsus  rather  longer  than  middle  toe 
and  claw.  Length  about  27.00;  wing  16.75;  bill  along  culmen  2.25;  gape  3.25 ; depth  at 
angle  0.70  ; tarsus  2.60;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.50.  Adult  $9,  in  summer  : Bill  light  yel- 
low, with  an  orange  spot  at  augle  of  lower  mandible,  and  often  a dusky  one  just  above  it. 
Mantle  pearl-blue,  of  about  the  same  shade  as  in  argentatus  or  smithsonianus . First  primary 
at  base  not  appreciably  lighter  than  body  of  feather,  with  a large  well-defined  white  spot  on 
both  webs  near  end,  separated  from  the  white  tip  by  a transverse  band  of  the  color  of  body  of 
feather ; 2d,  3d,  and  4th,  basal  portions  notably  lighter  than  the  terminal,  fading  into  pure 
white  at  their  juncture  with  the  latter,  without  spots  except  at  tips;  5th,  6th,  basal  portions 
the  color  of  back,  fading  into  white  near  end,  separated  from  the  white  apices  by  a baud,  nar- 
rowest on  6th,  of  the  color  of  outer  primaries.  Inner  primaries  like  secondaries,  with  plain 
broadly  white  ends.  Feet  light  flesh-color.  Adult  $ 9 > winter:  Head,  neck,  and  breast 
thickly  clouded  (not  streaked  or  spotted)  with  light  grayish-dusky ; throat  mostly  immaculate. 
Approaching  maturity  : Bill  dark-colored,  yellowish  along  the  culmen  and  gonys.  Wiugs  and 
tail  light  grayish-ash,  the  former  without  sharply-defined  white  tips  or  spots.  Under  parts 
generally  marked  with  dusky;  wing-coverts  marked  with  dusky  and  white.  Feathers  of  back 
narrowly  edged  with  gray.  Intermediate  : Bill  flesh-colored,  the  terminal  portion  black. 
Wings  and  tail  darker  than  in  the  preceding,  especially  on  outer  webs  of  the  former.  Every- 
where dusky-gray,  more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  the  gull-blue  of  upper  parts  appearing  in 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Young-of-the-year : Bill  black.  Everywhere  grayish-dusky, 
somewhat  mottled  with  whitish ; feathers  of  back,  wings,  and  upper  tail-coverts  edged,  tipped, 
and  crossed  with  more  or  less  regular  transverse  bars  of  grayish-white.  Downy  young : Bill 
and  feet  black  ; head  and  neck  dull  whitish,  spotted  with  blackish  ; upper  parts  spotted  with 
grayish-black  and  grayish-white ; under  parts  more  uniformly  gray  ; abdomen  white.  Pacific 
•coast  of  North  America,  common  from  Alaska  to  California;  breeding  range  from  Bering 
Straits  to  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits;  also  on  the  Asiatic  coast  to  Japan.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
known  Pacific  species.  It  commonly  nests  on  cliffs,  sometimes  on  low  grassy  ground,  June, 
J uly.  Eggs  3,  2.90  X 2.00. 

L.  kum'lieni.  (To  Ludwig  Kmnlicn.)  Kumlien’s  Gull.  Atlantic  Gray-winged 
Gull.  Adult  Like  glaucescens;  rather  smaller,  with  lighter  mantle  and  different  color 
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and  pattern  of  the  primaries.  Mantle  about  as  in  leucopterus ; primaries  and  secondaries 
mostly  white  on  exposed  surfaces,  with  markings  of  dull  slate-gray.  First  primary  white  on 
both  webs  at  end  for  about  2.00,  inner  web  white  to  base  excepting  a slate-gray  strip  next  the 
shaft,  outer  web  (except  at  end)  slate-gray,  fading  into  white  toward  base ; 2d,  the  gray  con- 
fined to  a space  of  about  4.00  on  outer  web,  and  both  webs  tinged  with  color  of  mantle  which, 
on  inner  web,  fades  into  white  about  3.00  from  tip,  but  on  outer  web  is  deepest  where  it  joins 
the  darker  gray  area ; 3d  with  subapical  gray  bar  on  both  webs,  0.50  wide  on  inner  web,  but 
running  along  outer  web  for  2.00  ; tip  white,  the  rest  tinged  with  color  of  mantle ; 4th  with  a 
slate-gray  subtenninal  bar,  but  narrower  and  paler;  5th  with  a pair  of  subtenninal  gray  spots  ; 
remaining  primaries  and  all  secondaries  plain,  concolor  with  mantle  to  within  about  2.00  of 
their  tips,  where  the  pearl-blue  changes  rather  abruptly  into  white.  Iris  cream-color;  bill 
yellow  with  red  spot,  as  usual ; orbital  ring  reddish  ; feet  flesh-color.  Length  24.00 ; extent 
50.00;  wing  16.00-17.00  ; tail  6.50;  chord  of  culmen  1.75  ; gape  2.60  ; tarsus,  or  middle  toe 
and  claw,  about  2.30.  Cumberland  Sound  and  Greenland,  S.  in  winter  to  New  England  and 
New  York.  L.  glaucescens  Kumlien,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15,  1879,  p.  98 ; Brews- 
ter,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  1883,  p.  125 ; Merrill,  ibid.  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Grand  Menan. 
L.  Tcumlieni  Brewster,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  viii,  1883,  p.  216;  Park,  Auk,  1884,  p.  196, 
New  York ; Coues,  Key,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  742;  B.  B.  and  R.  Water  Birds 
N.  A.  ii,  1884,  p.  219  ; Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  27 ; A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  45; 
Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  288. 

L.  nel'soni.  (To  E.  W.  Nelson.)  Nelson’s  Gull.  Pacific  Gray-winged  Gull. 
Coloration  as  in  the  last;  larger;  wing  over  17.00;  chord  of  culmen  over  2.00;  bill  along 
gape  3.00;  its  depth  at  angle  0.80  ; tarsus  3.00  ; middle  toe  and  claw  2.90.  Norton  Sound, 
Alaska;  a dubious  Gull,  which  I admit  with  hesitation;  but  the  material  now  known  is  in- 
sufficient for  final  decision  regarding  its  specific  validity  or  invalidity.  It  may  prove  to  be 
chalcopterus  of  Bruch,  Bonaparte,  Lawrence,  and  Coues.  L.  nelsoni  Henshaw,  Auk, 
July,  1884,  p.  250;  B.  B.  aud  R.  Water  Birds  N.  A.  ii,  1884,  p.  222;  A.  0.  U.  List,  1886, 
p.  88;  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  891;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  27;  Henshaw,  Nelson’s 
Rep.  Alaska,  1887,  p.  53;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  17,  No.  46;  Saunders,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  287. 

L.  mari'nus.  (Lat.  marinus,  marine.)  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Saddle-back. 
Coffin-carrier.  Cobb.  Wagell.  Size  very  large;  form  strong  and  powerful.  Bill 
very  stout,  deep  at  augle,  rather  short  for  its  height;  culmen  toward  end  exceedingly  convex, 
so  much  so  as  to  make  a tangent  to  it  at  the  point  where  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  touches 
it  perpendicular  to  the  commissure.  Symphyseal  eminence  very  prominent ; tarsus  but  little 
if  any  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  compressed,  rather  slender  for  size  of  the  bird.  Adult 
£ 9,  in  breeding  plumage : Bill  bright  chrome;  tip  of  both  mandibles  diaphanous.  A large 
bright  vermilion  spot  occupies  nearly  the  terminal  half  of  lower  mandible  and  encroaches  a 
little  on  the  upper.  Edges  of  jaws  bright  vermilion.  Palate  and  tongue  pale  orange-red. 
Eyelids  vermilion.  Iris  pale  lemon-yellow.  Legs  aud  feet  pale  flesh-color.  Mantle  intense 
slate-color,  nearly  black,  with  a purplish  reflection ; secondaries  and  tertials  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  the  line  of  demarcation  distinct.  Primaries : 1st  black,  scarcely  lighter  at  base, 
tip  white  for  2.50,  shaft  white  inferiorly,  and  superiorly  along  the  white  portion  of  the  feather; 
2d  like  1st,  but  its  base  lighter,  the  white  tip  less  extensive,  and  interrupted  by  a narrow  bar 
of  black  on  one  or  both  webs;  3d,  4th,  5th  broadly  tipped  with  white,  their  bases  of  a lighter 
shade  of  slate  than  the  2d,  aud  fading  into  white  at  junction  with  the  broad  black  subterminal 
band.  Adult  9 , in  winter  : As  in  summer,  but  head  and  neck  streaked  with  dusky.  Young- 
of-the-year : As  large  as  adult ; bill  as  large,  but  not  so  strong,  nor  the  eminence  so  well  de- 
veloped ; wholly  black.  Upper  parts  dusky  chocolate-brown,  mottled  with  whitish  aud  light 
rufous,  the  latter  on  back  and  wings,  the  feathers  being  tipped  and  wing-coverts  deeply  in- 
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dented  with  this  color.  Under  parts  mottled  with  white  or  rufous-white  and  dusky,  throat 
mostly  immaculate.  Primaries  aud  tail  brownish-black,  the  former  tipped,  latter  subterminally 
barred,  and  its  outer  feather  mottled,  with  whitish.  Nestlings  in  down  : Gray,  the  upper  parts 
mottled  with  darker  gray,  and  on  the  head  spotted  with  black.  Length  30.00;  extent  65.00; 
wing  19.00;  bill  above  2.50;  rictus  3.50;  height  at  nostril  0.85;  at  angle  0.95;  tarsus  3.00; 
middle  toe  and  claw  slightly  less.  This  great  wary  bird,  the  dark  rival  of  the  Ice-Gull,  inhabits 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe  aud  North  America,  rauging  south  coastwise  in  winter  to  Florida 
aud  casually  to  the  Bermudas,  also  to  the  Great  Lakes,  breeding  beyond  the  U.  S.,  especially 
in  Labrador.  Found  on  the  larger  inland  waters  as  well  as  coastwise.  Nest  on  the  ground,  of 
moss,  grasses,  and  seaweed ; eggs  2 or  3,  2.90-3.10  X 2.15,  pale  drab  or  olive-gray,  irregularly 
blotched  with  dark  brown  and  blackish,  with  purplish  or  neutral-tint  shell-spots. 

L.  schistisa'gus.  (Gr.  cr^isro?,  schistos,  fissile,  cleavable,  that  may  be  split,  as  slate,  stone,  or 
shistis,  hence  slate-colored;  trayos,  sagos,  cloak,  mantle.)  Slaty-backed  Gull.  Adult: 
White ; mantle  dark  slate-gray.  First  primary  with  a long  white  tip  and  a gray  wedge  on 
inner  web ; 2d  with  a subapical  white  spot  on  inner  web  only,  and  the  gray  wedge  farther 
down  ; 3d  with  the  gray  wedge  reaching  subapical  spot ; no  gray  wedge  on  outer  webs  of  first  4 
primaries.  Feet  pinkish  flesh-color.  Bill  yellow,  with  red  spot  on  gonys.  Iris  yellowish 
cream-color.  Nearly  the  size  of  the  last;  length  about  26.00;  wing  17.00-18.00;  culmen 
2.25;  depth  of  bill  0.85;  tarsus  2.70;  middle  toe  without  claw  2.25.  N.  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Oceans,  chiefly  on  the  Asiatic  side,  but  also  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  This  Gull  has  been 
variously  called  argentatus,  cachinnans,  fuscescens,  rnarinus,  pelagicus,  affinis,  borealis,  by 
different  authors,  and  named  schistisagus  in  the  Auk,  i,  July,  1884,  p.  231,  and  Bull.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  No.  29,  1885,  p.  67.  See  also  Water  Birds  N.  A.  ii,  1884,  p.  229;  Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  x,  1887,  p.  119,  pi.  8,  fig.  1;  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  892;  Mau.  N.  A.  Birds,  1887, 
p.  29;  Nelson’s  Rep.  Alaska,  1887,  p.  53;  Auk,  1893,  p.  123;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895, 
p.  18,  No.  48;  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  258. 

L.  occidenta'lis.  (Lat.  occidentalis,  western.)  Western  Herring  Gull.  Bill  large, 
very  stout  and  deep ; culmen  unusually  convex  at  end ; angle  strongly  developed,  making  the 
under  outline  doubly-concave.  Feet  large  and  stout;  tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Adult  9 > summer  plumage  : Bill  bright  chrome-yellow ; a vermilion  spot,  more  or  less 
extensive,  at  angle.  Mantle  dark  bluish-ash,  almost  slate-color;  tips  of  secondaries  and  ter- 
tials  white,  the  line  of  demarcation  distinct.  Primaries  : first  3 black  throughout  their  exposed 
portions,  the  outer  one  white  for  1.75  at  tip,  crossed  near  end  with  an  irregular  black  bar,  the 
shafts  black ; 2d  without  a white  subapical  spot,  but  its  tip,  and  tips  of  all  the  others,  white. 
Legs  and  feet  flesh-color.  Approaching  maturity : As  in  the  preceding,  but  the  upper  parts 
rather  lighter,  and  the  tail  with  an  imperfect  subterminal  bar  of  black.  Intermediate : 
Bill  much  as  in  adult.  White  of  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  more  or  less  mottled  with  dusky  ; 
gull-blue  of  upper  parts  appearing  in  irregular  patches  ; most  feathers  tipped  with  light-gray. 
Primaries  and  tail  uniform  blackish -brown,  with  scarcely  lighter  tips,  the  former  without 
spots.  Young-of-the-year : Bill  entirely  black,  rather  shorter  than  in  adults,  but  with  great 
comparative  depth  at  angle.  Everywhere  deep  blackish-brown,  mottled  with  grayish-white, 
the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  being  tipped  and  edged  with  that  color.  Rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  barred  with  whitish  and  dusky.  Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  preceding.  Winter  plumage : 
This  species  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  obtains  so  extensively  among  large 
Gulls,  since  in  winter  the  head  aud  neck  behind  are  not  streaked  with  dusky  in  fully  adult 
birds.  Dimensions  of  adults:  Length  24.00;  extent  55.00;  wing  16.50;  bill  above  2.30; 
along  gape  3.10;  height  at  nostril  0.75;  width  0.40;  height  at  angle  0.85;  tarsus,  and  middle 
toe  and  claw,  2.75.  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  very  common,  breeding  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Lower  California.  This  and  L.  glaucescens  are  the  two  commonest  large  Gulls 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Eggs  usually  3,  about  2.85  X 1-90,  not  distinguishable  from  those 
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of  related  species.  Nestlings  in  down  pale  gray  with  a buff  tinge,  blotched  and  spotted  above 
with  black  or  blackish,  especially  on  the  head. 

L.  affl'nis.  (Lat.  affinis,  allied  to  L.  fuscus.)  Reinhardt’s  Gull.  Siberian  Gull.  A 
slaty-backed  bird,  resembling  L.  fuscus,  but  belonging  to  the  Herring  Gull  group  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  primaries.  Mantle  a shade  paler  than  that  of  L.  fuscus;  feet  yellow ; bill  yellow, 
with  a red  spot  on  the  gouys.  Length  24.00;  wing  18.00;  tail  7.50;  culmen  2.90;  tarsus 
2.75;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.50.  Asia;  Africa;  Europe;  only  North  American  as  occurring 
accidentally  in  Greenland,  whence  the  species  was  originally  described  by  Reinhardt  in  1853, 
and  where  it  has  never  been  found  again.  The  bird  is  wide-ranging  in  Asia,  and  Siberian  ref- 
erences are  correct ; but  those  which  assign  it  to  Alaska  belong  to  L.  vegce. 

L.  argenta'tus.  (Lat.  argentatus,  silvered,  silvery.)  European  Herring  Gull.  Pre- 
cisely like  the  next  to  be  described,  excepting  the  following  particulars : Average  smaller 
size;  wing  averaging  1.50  shorter;  feet  about  0.50  shorter  on  an  average;  bill  shorter  and 
slenderer,  particularly  at  base.  The  1st  primary  has  usually  a white  terminal  space  2.00 
long  ; the  2d  a large  rounded  subterminal  white  spot,  occupying  both  webs.  The  1st  primary 
of  the  American  bird  has  usually  a rounded  white  subterminal  spot  much  like  that  on  2d  pri- 
mary of  the  European,  almost  always  separated  from  the  white  apical  spot,  and  if  a spot  is 
present  on  2d  primary,  it  is  small.  Birds  typically  like  the  European  occur  in  eastern  North 
America. 

Jj.  a.  smithsonia'mis.  (To  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  so  named 
for  its  founder,  James  Smithson,  son  of  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Fig. 
684.)  American  Herring  Gull.  Bill  rather  less  than  tarsus,  shorter  than  head ; ro- 
bust, its  height  at  angle  slightly 
more  than  at  base.  Culmen 
nearly  straight  at  nostrils;  then 
rapidly  convex  to  the  stout,  de- 
flected, overhanging  apex.  Out- 
line of  rami  slightly  concave ; 
gonys  about  straight  ; emiuenee 
at  symphysis  large  and  promi- 
nent, but  its  apex  not  very  acute. 
Adult  $ 9 • in  breeding  plumage: 
Bill  bright  chrome,  its  tip  diapha- 
nous, a vermilion  spot  at  angle, 
with  sometimes  a small  black  one 
just  anterior  to  it.  Legs  and  feet 
pale  flesh-color ; claws  blackish. 
Mantle  typical  ‘ ‘ gull-blue,”  much 
lighter  than  in  occidental  is ; 
lighter  than  in  brachyrhynchus; 
of  much  the  same  shade  as  in  dcla- 
warensis  or  glaucescens ; darker 
than  in  glaucus  or  Icucoptcrus. 
Bases  of  primaries  as  back, 

Fig.  G84.  — American  Herring  Gull,  Young.  (From  The  Osprey.)  1 

or  very  slightly  lighter,  not  so 
light,  nor  of  so  great  extent  (being  exceedingly  short  on  the  1st  primary),  nor  so  broad  at 
end,  as  in  californicus.  On  the  1st  primary  this  light  basal  portion  is  very  short,  hardly 
reaching  within  6 or  7 inches  of  the  tip.  It  is  not  lighter  at  its  junction  with  the  black,  nor 
does  it  extend  farther  on  central  portion  than  on  edge  of  the  feather.  On  the  2d,  3d,  and  4t,h 
primaries  the  bluish  of  the  basal  portions  extends  about  the  same  distance  on  each  (within 
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4.00  of  tip  of  2d),  runs  up  farther  on  the  centres  of  the  feathers  than  on  their  edges,  and  grows 
nearly  white  at  its  junction  with  the  black  portions.  First  primary  with  a subapical  white 
spot  near  its  tip,  small,  rounded,  not  much  over  1.00  in  diameter;  generally  not  longer  on 
outer  vane  than  on  inner;  sometimes  wanting  on  the  former;  in  oldest  birds  this  spot  enlarg- 
ing to  coalesce  with  the  white  tip  of  the  feather;  2d  primary  usually  without  a subapical  spot, 
or  if  one  is  present  it  is  small.  All  the  primaries  with  small  rounded  white  tips,  and  black 
from  these  apical  spots  to  their  bluish-white  bases ; this  band  of  black  growing  narrower  from 
1st  to  7th,  where  it  is  a mere  point.  Winter  plumage : Head  and  neck  streaked  with  dusky ; 
bill  less  brightly  colored.  Otherwise  as  in  summer.  Immature : The  feathers  of  the  back 
have  gray  margins;  upper  wing-coverts  mottled  with  dusky-gray.  An  imperfect  subterminal 
bar  of  dusky  on  tail.  Young  of  first  winter:  Head,  neck,  and  whole  under  parts  more  or  less 
thickly  mottled  with  dusky,  as  are  the  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials.  The  gull-blue 
of  upper  parts  appears  in  irregular  patches,  mixed  with  gray.  Remiges  and  rectrices  brownish- 
black,  with  very  narrow  whitish  tips,  the  former  wanting  both  apical  and  subapical  white 
spots.  Bill  flesh-color,  its  terminal  third  black.  Feet  dull  flesh-color.  Younger:  Entirely 
deep  dull  brownish  ; throat  lightly  streaked  and  rump  transversely  barred  with  whitish  ; feath- 
ers of  back  with  yellowish  or  grayish-white  edges ; wings  and  tail  black ; bill  blackish ; legs 
and  feet  dusky  flesh-color.  Dimensions  of  adult:  Length  24.00-25.00;  extent  54.00-58.00; 
wing  17.00-18.00;  bill  along  culmen  2.40;  height  at  nostril  0.75;  at  angle  0.80;  tarsus  2.75; 
middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  9 a little,  and  young  considerably  less  than  foregoing ; wing 
down  to  15.50;  bill  to  2.20;  tarsus  to  2.40.  North  America  at  large,  abundant,  both  coast- 
wise and  in  the  interior,  especially  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  winter ; less  common 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Breeds  from  Maine,  Minnesota,  N.  Dakota,  and  Great  Lakes  northward, 
especially  about  the  St.  Lawrence,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  but  not  especially  Arctic;  S. 
in  winter  to  Cuba  and  Lower  California.  ' Nest  on  the  ground,  exceptionally  in  trees;  eggs 
normally  3,  averaging  2.80  X 1.95;  ground-color  from  light  bluish-  or  greenish-white  to  dark 
brownish-olive ; markings  of  every  size  and  shape,  very  irregularly  disposed,  dark  brown  and 
blackish,  paler  brown  and  neutral  tint;  June  and  early  July.  Nestlings  covered  with  whitish 
down,  mottled  with  angular  dusky  spots. 

L.  ve'gae.  (Lat.  of  the  Vega,  a ship  so  named.)  Vega  Gull.  Size,  proportion  of  parts, 
pattern  of  primaries,  etc.,  as  in  a common  Herring  Gull.  Feet  flesh-color  (not  yellow). 
Mantle  dark  bluish  — darker  than  that  of  argentatus,  yet  not  slate-colored  as  in  occulentalis. 
Northwest  coast  of  North  America  from  Bering  Sea,  S.  in  winter  to  California;  on  the  Asiatic 
side  from  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia  S.  in  winter  to  Japan,  China,  Formosa,  and  the  Bonin 
Islands.  L.  cachinnans  of  most  late  American  writers,  as  of  the  2d  and  3d  eds.  of  the  Key, 
but  not  of  Pallas,  which  is  a Herring  Gull  with  yellow  legs,  as  wrongly  given  for  the  pres- 
ent species  by  most  of  our  writers.  L.  argentatus  var.  vegce  Palmen,  Vega  Exped.  v,  1887, 
p.  370;  L.  vegce  Stej.  Auk,  July,  1888,  p.  310;  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  906;  A.  O.  U. 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  52;  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  269,  where  the  exten- 
sive synonymy  is  given.  ( L . argentatus  d.  borealis  Coues,  B.  N.  W.  1874,  p.  626.  L.  a f finis, 
Nelson,  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1883,  p.  107.) 

L.  califor'nicus.  Californian  Gull.  Bill  moderately  stout,  the  angle  well  developed; 
varying  in  size,  longer  than  in  delawarensis,  sometimes  nearly  equalling  that  of  argentatus. 
Tarsus  equal  to  or  slightly  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Adult  $ ? , summer  plumage  : 
Bill  chrome-yellow,  tinged  with  greenish ; a vermilion  spot  on  lower  mandible  at  angle ; a 
black  spot  just  above,  forming,  with  a very  small  black  spot  on  upper  mandible,  an  imperfect 
transverse  band.  Feet  dusky  bluish-green ; webs  yellow.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  much  as  in 
brachyrhynchus,  lighter  than  in  canus,  slightly  darker  than  in  argentatus.  Primaries:  bases 
of  all  light  bluish-white,  internally  almost  white,  especially  on  outer  webs,  and  of  great  extent 
on  all;  1st  with  a white  space  at  end  for  about  2.00,  the  shaft  white  along  the  white  portion 
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of  the  feather;  2d  with  a white  spot  near  end  on  whole  of  inner  and  most  of  outer  web,  divided 
by  the  black  shaft ; tips  of  all  white  ; black  forming  merely  a narrow  subterminal  band  on  6th. 
Tips  of  inner  primaries  white,  as  are  also  tips  of  secondaries,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  white  and  the  blue  of  the  mantle  pretty  distinct.  In  breeding  plumage : Eyelids  bright 
saffron-yellow  or  red.  Eyes  brown.  Upper  mandible  bright  chrome,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  vermilion,  the  rest  chrome.  Gape  of  mouth  deep  crimson.  Feet  green.  Winter  plu- 
mage : Bill  dully  colored.  Head  and  neck  behind  streaked  and  mottled  with  dusky.  Nearly 
mature  : As  in  the  preceding.  Tail  with  an  imperfect  subterminal  black  bar.  Some  feathers 
of  upper  parts  edged  with  gray.  White  space  at  end  of  1st  primary  crossed  by  a transverse 
black  bar;  no  spot  on  2d  primary.  Young:  Bill  black  on  terminal  half.  Head,  neck,  rump, 
wing-coverts,  and  secondaries,  mottled  with  dusky.  Primaries  and  tail  uniformly  brownish- 
black,  scarcely  lighter  at  tips.  Back  as  in  adults,  but  the  feathers  with  grayish  edges.  Di- 
mensions: Length  20.00-23.00;  extent  50.00-54.00;  wing  15.00-17.00;  bill  1. G0-2. 00:  depth 
at  angle  0.56;  tarsus  2.00-2.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same.  Adults  near  the  larger 
of  these  dimensions.  Western  and  Arctic  North  America,  breeding  abundantly  in  the  U.  S., 
chiefly  in  the  interior;  extends  S.  in  winter  into  Mexico ; E.  sometimes  to  Kansas.  Eggs  2.60 
X 1-80.  Downy  young  pale  gray,  clouded  on  the  back  with  dusky,  and  spotted  on  the  head 
with  black. 

Li.  delawaren'sis.  (Of  Delaware.)  Ring-billed  Gull.  Common  American  Gull. 
Bill  rather  stout,  as  long  as  middle  toe  aud  claw ; upper  mandible  considerably  convex  at  end  ; 
under  mandible  much  thickened  at  angle,  which  is  prominent;  outline  from  base  to  angle,  and 
from  angle  to  tip,  both  concave.  Middle  toe  and  claw  scarcely  more  than  f the  tarsus.  Adult 
9 , in  summer:  Bill  greenish-yellow,  at  tip  chrome,  encircled  at  angle  with  a broad  band  of 
black.  Feet  dusky  bluish -green  in  dried  state,  greenish-yellow  in  life;  edges  of  eyelids  red ; 
iris  straw-yellow.  Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  fading  into  white  at  ends  of  secondaries,  the  line 
of  demarcation  indistinct.  Primaries:  1st  black,  basal  portion  of  inner  web  very  light  bluish- 
white  (almost  white),  with  a spot  of  white  about  1.25  long  near  end,  of  equal  extent  on  both 
webs,  divided  by  black  shaft;  2d  with  a small  white  spot  on  inner  web,  and  inner  web 
whitish  at  base  for  a longer  distance ; the  whitish  of  bases  of  primaries  regularly  increases  in- 
ward and  the  black  decreases,  until  on  6th  it  is  merely  a transverse  bar.  Tip  of  1st  primary 
black,  of  others  white,  the  spot  being  very  minute  on  2d,  and  gradually  increasing ; 7th  and 
innermost  primaries  without  any  black,  like  secondaries.  Adult  in  winter:  As  in  summer, 
but  head  and  neck  behind  spotted  (not  streaked  nor  uebulated)  with  dusky.  Young,  first 
winter:  Upper  parts  irregularly  mottled  with  dusky  brown  and  the  pearl-blue  of  adults,  the 
wing-coverts  being  almost  entirely  dusky,  with  lighter  margins  to  the  feathers.  Head,  neck, 
and  under  parts,  mottled  with  white  and  dusky.  Primaries  black ; some  secondaries  with  a 
patch  of  brownish-black  near  ends ; inner  ones  wholly  brownish-black,  narrowly  tipped  with 
whitish.  Tail  with  a broad  subterminal  band  of  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Ter- 
minal half  of  bill  black,  the  extreme  tip  yellowish.  Young-of-tlie-year  in  August:  Every- 
where mottled  thickly  with  brownish-black ; on  upper  parts  the  feathers  with  yellowish -white 
edges,  the  pearl-blue  of  adults  scarcely  apparent,  except,  on  wing-coverts.  Terminal  § of  bill 
with  tip  black,  the  rest  light  flesh-color.  Length  19.75;  extent  48.50;  wing  14.75;  bill  above 
1.70;  gape  2.30;  height  at  nostril  0.45;  at  angle  0 50;  tarsus  2.10;  middle  toe  1.80.  North 
America  at  large,  one  of  the  commonest  species,  both  coastwise  and  in  the  interior;  breeds  in 
some  of  the  U.  S.  but  mainly  in  British  America,  to  far  north ; extends  S.  in  winter  to  Mexico 
and  Cuba.  In  summer  this  Gull  is  like  the  last,  chiefly  an  inland  species,  nesting  on  lakes  aud 
marshes;  but  at  other  seasons  it  ranges  coastwise.  Eggs  2-3,  usually  3,  2.40  X 1-70. 

Li.  ca'nus.  (Lat.  canus,  hoary  gray.)  European  Mew  Gull.  Origiually  assigned  to  North 
America  on  strength  of  a specimen  shot  by  me  in  Labrador  in  1860.  It  is  eutirely  like  the  next 
to  be  described  excepting  the  following  particulars  : Somewhat  larger.  Tarsus  | longer  than 
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middle  toe  and  claw.  Bill  stouter,  with  less  convex  culinen  and  better  developed  angle.  Bluish 
bases  of  primaries  darker,  not  fading  into  white  at  their  junction  with  the  black,  not  running  so 
far  along  the  feathers,  nor  farther  in  the  centres  than  along  edges  of  inner  webs.  Northern 
Hemisphere,  mainly  Europe,  Asia;  California  coast  in  winter;  Labrador? 

Ij.  bracliyrhyn'chus.  (Gr.  brachus,  short;  pii-y^or,  hrugchos,  beak.)  American 

Mew  Gull.  Bill  small,  somewhat  stout  for  its  length,  much  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus. 
Upper  mandible  straight  to  end  of  nostrils,  rather  more  convex  to  the  tip  than  in  canus.  Angle 
of  lower  mandible  comparatively  less  developed  than  in  canus;  lower  outline  considerably  con- 
cave posterior  to  it,  somewhat  so  before  it.  Commissure  about  straight  to  near  tip.  Tarsus 
about  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw,  the  former  hut  little  if  any  longer  than  the  latter.  Adult 
$ 9 » in  summer : Bill  bluish-green,  its  terminal  third  bright  yellow.  Legs  and  feet  dusky 
bluish-green ; webs  yellowish.  Mantle  light  grayish-blue  or  dark  pearl-blue,  a shade  darker 
than  in  canus,  much  darker  than  in  delawarensis.  Primaries  : bluish-gray  bases  rather  lighter 
tliau  in  canus,  much  darker  than  in  delawarensis,  but  fading  into  nearly  pure  white  on  all  but 
the  first,  at  juncture  with  the  black  portion;  these  bluish-gray  bases  extend  toward  the  ends 
much  farther  than  in  canus,  as  far  as  iu  delawarensis,  and,  as  in  that  species,  on  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  extend  farther  along  central  portions  of  inner  webs  than  at  edges,  so  that  they  are  bordered 
for  some  distance  with  the  black  of  the  terminal  portions.  The  black  takes  in  outer  web  of 
1st  primary  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner,  but  rapidly  becomes  narrower,  till  it  is  merely 
a subterininal  transverse  bar  on  6th;  7th  has  frequently  a spot  of  black  on  one  or  both  webs. 
First,  with  a large  white  spot  near  end  2.00  long,  longer  on  outer  than  on  inner  web,  not  di- 
vided by  the  black  shaft,  the  tip  black ; 2d  with  a similar  spot,  but  smaller,  not  longer  on 
outer  than  on  inner  web,  and  divided  by  the  black  shaft ; extreme  apex  white,  as  are  the  apices 
of  all  other  primaries  except  1st.  Adult  $ 9 > in  high  breeding  plumage:  Eyelid,  ocular  re- 
gion, and  gape  of  mouth  bright  orange-yellow,  which  color  extends  over  tip  and  cutting  edges 
of  bill ; green  of  bill  with  a peculiar  hoary  glaucescence.  Legs  and  feet  bluish-green;  webs 
bright  gamboge-yellow.  Sometimes  a faint  piuk  blush  of  the  plumage  of  under  parts.  Adults 
in  winter : Head  and  neck  all  round,  with  upper  part  of  breast,  mottled  with  dusky.  Approach- 
ing maturity : Head  and  neck  faintly  mottled.  Primaries  brownish-black,  without  decided 
white  tips ; the  spots  on  1st  and  2d  restricted.  Inner  secondaries  with  a dusky  spot  on  each 
web  near  end.  Tail  with  a more  or  less  perfect  subterininal  hand.  Young,  first  winter : Bill 
flesh-color;  black  on  terminal  half.  Legs  and  feet  light  yellowish.  Head,  neck,  rump,  and 
whole  under  parts,  mottled  irregularly  with  dusky.  Back  as  in  adult,  but  feathers  with  gray- 
ish edgings.  Wing-coverts  and  inner  secondaries  dusky,  the  latter  darkest ; all  with  light 
edgings.  Primaries  uniform  brownish-black,  without  white  spots,  tips,  or  lighter  bases.  Tail 
almost  entirely  brownish-black,  with  a narrow  border  of  white.  Young  in  August:  Bill  and 
legs  as  in  the  preceding.  Everywhere  whitish-gray;  white  of  under  parts  appearing  as  mot- 
tling, and  blue  of  upper  parts  as  irregular  patches.  Length  17.50 ; extent  42.00 ; wing  13.75 ; 
bill  above  1.40;  gape  2.00;  width  at  nostrils  0.25;  height  0.35;  height  at  angle  0.35;  tarsus, 
and  middle  toe  with  claw,  1.80.  Arctic  and  subarctic  America  in  the  breeding  season,  in 
winter  ranging  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  southern  California.  It  breeds  on  lowlands  of  Alaska 
and  interior  British  America,  laying  in  June  and  July  2-3  eggs,  2.30  X 1-60.  Not  authenti- 
cated as  occurring  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  American  representative  of  L.  canus,  and  the 
smallest  species  of  Larus  proper  in  this  country. 

( Subgenus  Blasipus.) 

L.  (B.)  heer'mannl.  (To  Dr.  A.  L.  Heerman.  Fig.  685.)  White-headed  Gull.  Heer- 
MANn’b  Gull.  Very  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  belonging  to  a different  section  of 
the  genus  (Blasipus).  Bill  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  rather  slender,  moderately  compressed, 
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tip  rather  acute ; red  in  part  in  adult.  Folded  wings  reaching  beyond  tail.  Tail  of  moderate 
length,  even,  slightly  emarginate  in  young.  Feet  rather  Large.  Tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe 
and  claw.  General  colors  dark ; tail  mostly  blackish.  Adult  $ 9 > in  breeding  plumage : 
Bill  bright  vermilion  red,  black  on  termiual  third,  sometimes  wholly  red:  a red  ring  around 
eye.  Head  white;  this  color  gradually  merging  on  neck  into  plumbeous-ash,  which  extends 
over  whole  under  parts,  being  lighter  on  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  than  elsewhere.  Back 
deep  plumbeous-slate,  lighter  on  rump.  Upper  tail-coverts  clear  ashy.  Upper  surfaces  of 


feathers,  but  especially  those  of  back  and  upper  wing-coverts,  edged  with  grayish -white. 
Primaries  and  secondaries  black,  as  in  adults,  with  only  traces  of  white  tips  on  the  former. 
Tail  black,  very  narrowly  tipped  with  dull  white.  Immature : Bill  as  in  adult.  Head  all 
round,  and  throat,  mottled  with  brownish-black  and  dull  white,  the  latter  color  predominating 
on  forehead  and  throat.  Upper  tail-coverts  lighter  than  in  adult,  and  the  white  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers  broader ; otherwise  generally  as  in  adult,  but  with  all  colors  rather  deeper.  Length 
17.50-20.00;  wing  13.50-14.00 ; tail  5.75;  bill  along  culmen  1.80;  along  gape  2.40;  depth  at 
base  0.55;  at  angle  about  the  same ; tarsus  2.20;  middle  toe  and  claw  a little  less.  Young: 
wing  12.25;  tail  4.75;  bill  along  culmen  1.00;  depth  at  base  0.50;  at  angle  0.45;  tarsus  1.90. 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  from  British  Columbia  to  Panama;  common  on  the  California 
coast.  This  species  is  one  of  a dark-colored  group,  other  members  of  which  are  modestus  and 
belcheri  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  crassirostris  of  Japan  and  China,  etc. 

RIS'SA.  (Icelandic  name,  rissa,  ritsa,  rita,  or  ritur;  old  Danish,  ryttern .)  Kittiwakes. 
Three-toed  Gulls.  Bill  stout,  rather  short,  little  compressed  at  base,  shorter  than  head, 
equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw ; tip  decurved  and  attenuated ; convexity  of  culmen  regular 
and  gradual  from  base  to  tip ; gonys  concave,  in  consequence  of  great  deflection  of  apex  of 
lower  mandible  ; outline  of  rami  slightly  concave ; eminentia  symphysis  well  marked  and  acute, 
but  not  large.  Wings  very  long,  pointed,  reaching  beyond  tail.  Tail  moderately  long,  even 
or  (in  young)  emarginate.  Tarsus  remarkably  short,  less  than  middle  toe  alone ; anterior  toes 
long,  and  united  by  broad,  full  webs  with  unincised  margins.  Hallux  rudimentary  or  not  well 
developed,  the  ungual  phalanx  being  generally  obsolete.  Pattern  of  primaries  and  livery  of 
the  young  peculiar.  Nestlings  unspotted.  Nests  on  cliffs  over  the  water. 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

Feet  dark ; bill  clouded  with  olivaceous,  about  1.50  ; wing  12.00. 

Hallux  rudimentary,  without  a claw-bearing  phalanx.  Arctic  and  N.  Atlantic tridactyla 

Hallux  better  formed,  usually  bearing  a claw’  N.  Pacific i.  ko/zebuei 

Feet  coral  red  (drying  yellow) ; bill  clear  yellow,  about  1.20 ; wing  13.00  N.  Pacific brcrirostris 


Fig.  685.  — White-headed  Gull,  § nat.  size.  (From  Sclater  and  Salvin.) 


wings  like  back ; primaries 
black;  tips  of  all,  except  2 
or  3 outer  ones,  narrowly 
white.  Tail  black,  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  white. 
Legs  and  feet  reddish-black. 
Young-of-the-year:  Smaller 
than  adult.  Bill  and  feet 
brownish  - black.  Entire 
plumage  deep  sooty  or  fu- 
liginous - blackish  ; all  the 


R.  tridac'tyla.  (Gr.  tpl8uktv\o s,  tridaktulos,  tridigitate,  having  three  digits;  rpetr,  (rns,  in 
composition  rpi-,  tri-,  three,  and  daVruXoy,  daktulos,  a digit.  Lat.  tres  or  tris,  three ; dactylus, 
a digit.)  Common  Kittiwake  or  Cattiwicke.  Tarrock.  Pick-me-up.  Coddy-moddy. 
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Hind  toe  only  appearing  as  a minute  knob,  its  claw  abortive.  Adult  $ <? , in  breeding  plu- 
mage : Bill  light  yellow,  more  or  less  clouded  with  olivaceous.  Head  and  neck  all  round, 
under  parts  and  tail,  pure  white.  Mantle  rather  dark  bluish  or  cinereous-blue;  secondaries  of 
the  same  color  nearly  to  their  tips,  which  are  white.  Primaries:  1st  bluish-white,  without 
white  tip,  its  outer  web,  and  its  inner  web  for  about  2.00  from  tip,  black;  2d  like  1st,  but 
without  the  black  outer  web,  its  tip  being  black  for  nearly  the  same  distance  as  1st,  with  a 
minute  white  spot  at  tip;  on  3d  and  4th  the  black  grows  shorter,  while  the  tips  are  more 
broadly  white  — this  lessening  of  black  on  each  feather  exactly  proportional  to  shortening  of 
successive  quills,  bringing  bases  of  all  the  black  tips  in  the  same  straight  line  (a  pattern  pe- 
culiar to  the  species  of  Eissa).  Feet  blackish.  Iris  reddish-brown ; eye-ring  red.  Adults  in 
winter:  Occiput,  nape,  and  sides  of  breast  clouded  with  color  of  back,  deepening  into  slate 
over  auriculars ; a small  but  well-defined  black  crescent  before  eye.  Bill  more  clouded  with 
olivaceous.  Otherwise  as  in  summer.  Young : Bill  black ; ante-ocular  crescent  and  post- 
ocular spot  dusky ; a broad  bar  across  neck  behind,  all  lesser  and  median  wing-coverts,  bas- 
tard quills,  inuer  secondaries  except  at  their  edges,  and  a terminal  bar  on  tail,  black.  First  4 
primaries  with  their  outer  webs,  outer  half  of  inner  webs,  and  ends  for  some  distance,  black, 
the  rest  pearly  white ; 5th  and  6th  black  only  at  the  ends,  their  tips  with  a white  speck.  Nest- 
lings in  down  whitish,  shaded  with  gray  and  buff  on  the  upper  parts,  but  not  distinctly  spotted 
— thus  unlike  those  of  Lcirus.  Length  16.00-18.00;  extent  36.00;  wing  12.25;  bill  above 
1.40  to  1.50;  aloug  rictus  2.10;  height  at  base  0.50;  at  angle  0.40;  tarsus  1.30;  middle  toe 
and  claw  1.80.  Arctic  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  chiefly  coastwise,  very  abundant;  breeds 
from  Magdalen  Islands  N.  to  beyond  lat.  80° ; ranges  in  winter  S.  to  the  Middle  States  and 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Nest  of  seaweeds,  etc.,  not  on  the  ground  like  those  of  most  Gulls, 
but  on  ledges  of  rocks  and  cliffs  overhanging  the  water,  such  as  Guillemots  and  Auks  select. 
Eggs  2,  3,  or  4,  about  2.25  X 1-70,  colored  like  those  of  other  Gulls. 

R.  t.  kotzebue'i.  (To  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  the  Russian  navigator.)  Kotzebue’s  Kitti- 
wake.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  Kittiwake  of  the  North  Pacific  usually  has  the  hind  toe 
better  formed  — sometimes  nearly  if  not  quite  as  long  as  in  ordinary  Gulls,  with  a uearly  or 
quite  perfect,  though  small,  claw.  But  I cannot  predicate  a specific  character  on  this  score, 
since  the  development  of  the  toe  is  by  insensible  degrees  : see  Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1869, 
p.  207 ; Birds  N.  W.  1874,  p.  644.  N.  Pacific  coast,  abundant;  breeding  far  N.,  in  winter  S. 
sometimes  to  southern  California ; has  been  taken  in  Lower  California ; habits,  nest,  and  eggs 
the  same  as  those  of  the  common  Kittiwake.  It.  t.  pollicaris  of  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  No.  40  a. 

R.  breviros'tris.  (Lat.  brevirostris,  short-billed;  brevis,  short;  rostrum,  beak.)  Short- 
billed Kittiwake.  Red-legged  Kittiwake.  Bill  very  short,  stout,  wide  at  base; 
upper  mandible  much  curved,  though  not  attenuated  nor  very  acute.  Convexity  of  culmen 
very  great  toward  tip ; the  culmen  being,  from  nostrils  to  tip,  almost  the  arc  of  a circle  whose 
centre  is  the  symphyseal  eminence.  Outline  of  mandibular  rami  and  gonys  both  somewhat 
concave:  eiriinentia  symphysis  slightly  developed.  Tarsus  hardly  more  than  § middle  toe  and 
claw.  Folded  wings  reaching  far  beyond  tail.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  even.  Adult  $ , 

breeding  plumage:  Bill  straw-yellow,  with  little  or  no  olivaceous  tinge;  iris  hazel;  eye-ring 
red.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  under  parts  and  tail,  pure  white.  Mantle  deep  leaden  or  bluish- 
gray,  much  darker  than  in  tridactyla;  this  color  extending  on  wings  to  within  0.50  of  the  tips 
of  the  secondaries,  which  terminal  half-inch  is  white.  Primaries : 1st  with  shaft  and  outer 
vane  black,  but  on  its  inner  vane  a space  of  dull  gray  (not  white),  which  at  base  occupies 
nearly  all  the  vane,  but  gradually  narrows  until  it  ends  by  a well-defined  rounded  termina- 
tion half  as  broad  as  the  vane  itself,  about  2.50  from  the  tip,  these  2}2  inches  being  black,  like 
the  outer  vane;  2d:  outer  vane  of  the  same  leaden-gray  as  back,  to  within  4.00  of  tip,  inner 
vane  of  a rather  lighter  shade  of  the  same  color  to  within  3.00  of  the  tip,  the  gray  endiug  ab- 
ruptly; 3d  like  the  2d,  but  the  gray  extending  farther,  leaving  only  a space  of  2.00  black,  and 
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the  tip  has  also  a minute  gray  spot;  4th  wholly  bluish-gray  to  within  1.50  of  the  tip,  which 
has  a larger  gray  spot  than  has  the  3d,  so  that  the  black  is  less  than  1.50  long;  5th,  the  gray 
extending  so  far  that  it  is  separated  from  the  well-defined  white  apical  spot  by  a band  of  black 
less  than  1.50  wide;  6th  gray,  fading  into  white  at  tip,  and  with  the  black  reduced  to  a small 
subapical  spot  on  one  or  both  webs;  other  primaries  like  6th,  minus  the  black  spot.  (This 
“gray  ” of  the  primaries  is  the  color  of  the  mantle.)  Feet  coral-red,  especially  toes  and  webs 
(tarsi  not  quite  so  bright),  drying  yellow;  claws  black.  Adults  in  winter:  As  before,  but 
cervix  and  auriculars  overlaid  with  plumbeous.  Young:  Similar,  but  cervical  collar  better 
marked  and  darker,  and  mantle  variegated  with  grayish-white  tips  of  the  feathers;  more  dark 
color  about  eyes,  but  no  black  on  wing-coverts,  inner  secondaries,  or  tail : bill  and  feet  ob- 
scured. Nestlings  covered  with  white  down,  with  whitish  bill  and  feet.  Length  14.fXl-16.00 ; 
wing  13.00;  tail  5.00;  culmen  1.20;  rictus  1.70;  from  nostril  to  tip  0.60;  depth  at  base  0.50; 
width  0.42;  depth  at  angle  0.42;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  nearly  2.00.  A beautiful 
and  very  distinct  species,  swarming  by  thousands  on  rocky  coasts  and  islands  of  Bering’s  Sea, 
where  it  is  a permanent  resident ; nests  on  shelves  of  the  most  inaccessible  crags,  building  a 
substantial  structure  of  grass,  moss,  and  seaweeds,  mixed  with  mud;  eggs  2-3,  2.25  X 1.65, 
•of  the  usual  pattern  of  coloration:  June,  July. 

PAGOPH'ILA.  (Gr.  it  ay  os  > pagos,  ice ; philos,  loving.)  Ice  Gulls.  Bill  much 

shorter  than  head,  about  equal  to  tarsus,  very  stout,  little  compressed ; nasal  fossae  deep,  the 
nostrils  placed  far  forward.  Culmen  straight  to  nostrils,  then  regularly  convex ; commissure 
gently  curved  to  tip,  where  it  is  considerably  decurved;  gonys  straight  to  near  angle,  which  is 
well  defined,  the  outline  from  angle  to  tip  perfectly  straight.  Feathers  extending  between 
rami  nearly  to  angle.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  reaching  beyond  tail.  Feet  very  short  and 
stout ; scales  of  tarsus  and  toes  large  and  rough.  Tibiae  feathered  to  near  joint ; tarsus  about 
as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw;  claws  large,  much  curved;  webs  narrow  and  much  in- 
cised; a slight  connection  of  hind  with  inner  toe.  Size  moderate ; form  stout;  color  entirely 
white.  One  species.  ( Gavia  Bole,  1822,  of  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95.  Pagophila  Kaup, 
1829,  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  98. 

P.  al'ba.  (Lat.  alba,  white.)  Ivory  Gull.  Snow  Gull.  Adult  $ <?,  breeding  plumage : 
Entirely  pure  white ; shafts  of  primaries  straw-yellow.  Bill  greenish-gray,  yellow  at  tip 
and  along  cutting  edges ; feet  black;  eyes  brown;  edges  of  eyelids  red.  Young:  Front  and 
sides  of  head  dusky  gray ; upper  part  of  neck,  all  round,  irregularly  spotted  with  the  same. 
Scapulars,  and  upper  aud  under  wing-coverts,  with  brownish -black  spots,  most  numerous  along 
lesser  coverts.  Tips  of  primaries  and  tail-feathers  with  dusky  spots.  Nestlings  covered  with 
white  dowu ; fledglings  gray.  Length  16.00-19.00;  extent  41.00;  wing  13.25;  bill  above 
1.40;  along  gape  2.10;  height  at  nostrils  0.45;  tarsus  1.45;  middle  toe  aud  claw  1.75.  Cir- 
cumpolar regions,  breeding  only  in  very  high  latitudes,  S.  rarely  to  the  U.  S.  in  winter;  New 
Brunswick  casually.  The  bird  abounds  in  summer  in  its  Arctic  breeding  resorts,  where  it 
usually  nests  on  cliffs  like  a Kittiwake,  sometimes  on  low  grouud.  Eggs  2-4,  2.25-2.45  X 
about  1.70,  olivaceous-buff,  marked  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  gray  ; laid  late  in  June 
and  in  July.  P.  eburnea  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  of  most  authors,  after  Larus  ebur- 
neus  Phipps,  1774,  antedated  by  L.  albus  Gunn.  1767,  whence  P.  alba  Coues,  Auk,  July, 
1897,  p.  313.  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  1899,  p.  99. 

CHItOICOCEPII'AL,US.  (Gr.  xpanKoV,  chrcnhos,  colored ; Kc<f>a\r],  J:e})halc,  head.)  Hooded 
Gulls.  Rosy  Gulls.  Form  as  in  Larus , but  usually  less  robust;  size  averagiug  smaller; 
bill  usually  slenderer,  more  acute,  aud  less  hooked.  Head  enveloped  iu  a dark  hood  in  the 
breeding  season,  when  white  of  under  parts  usually  blushes  pink  or  rosy.  Markings  of  prima- 
ries varying  with  the  species,  but  different  from  that  of  the  larger  Gulls.  Tail  square,  or  nearly 
so.  There  are  no  marked  peculiarities  of  form  of  this  genus,  pattern  of  coloration  being  mainly 
its  basis.  The  numerous  species  average  much  under  those  of  Larus  iu  size  (though  one,  C.  ich- 
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thyaetus,  is  among  the  largest  of  Larina;) ; they  approximate  toward  Xema  and  Rhodostethia  in 
some  respects,  but  the  tail  is  neither  forked  nor  cuneate. 


Analysis  of  Species. 


Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Bill  reddish,  feet  the  same.  Length  16.00  or  more . atricilla 

Tarsus  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Bill  reddish,  feet  the  same.  Length  about  14.00 franklini 

Bill  black,  feet  red  or  yellow.  Length  about  14.00 . Philadelphia 

Bill  lake-red,  feet  vermilion.  Length  about  11.00 minulus 


(Ad. 


C.  atricil'la.  (Lat.  atncilla,  black-tail : only  applicable  to  the  young.  Fig.  686.)  Laugh- 
ing Gull.  Black-headed  Gull.  Bill  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  shorter  than 
tarsus  or  head,  rather  stout  for  this  genus.  Gonys  concave  in  front  of  angle,  which  is  well 
defined,  but  tip  of  bill  so  decurved  that  a chord  thence  to  the  base  does  not  touch  the  angle. 
Middle  toe  barely  f the  tarsus.  Adult  £ , in  summer : Bill  and  edges  of  eyelids  carmine  or 

lake-red;  feet  dusky-red;  iris  blackish.  Hood  plumbeous  grayish-black,  extending  farther 
on  throat  than  on  nape.  Eyelids  white  posteriorly.  Neck  all  round,  rump,  tail,  broad  tips  of 
secondaries,  and  whole  under  parts,  white,  the 
latter  with  a rosy  tinge  (like  the  tint  of  peach- 
blossoms).  Mantle  grayish-plumbeous.  Outer 
6 primaries  black,  their  tips  usually  white,  their 
bases  for  a very  short  distance  on  inner  web  of  1st, 
and  for  an  increasing  distauce  on  both  webs  of  the 
others,  of  the  color  of  the  back.  Adult  in  winter : 

Under  parts  simply  white,  not  rosy;  hood  lost, 
the  head  being  white,  mixed  with  blackish.  Bill 

and  feet  obscured.  Immature : Bill  and  feet  Fl°  G8G- — Bil1  oi  Laughing  Gull,  nat.  size, 
brownish-black,  tinged  with  red.  Plumbeous  of  nat- del- E- c > 

upper  parts  more  or  less  mixed  with  irregular  patches  of  light  grayish-brown.  Primaries  wholly 
brownish -black,  fading  at  tips.  Secondaries  brownish-black  on  outer  webs.  Tail-feathers 
more  or  less  tinged  with  plumbeous,  and  with  a broad  terminal  band  of  brownish-black,  the 
extreme  tips  white.  Upper  tail-coverts  white.  Young-of-the-year : Entire  upper  parts,  and 
neck  all  round,  light  brownish-gray ; the  feathers  tipped  with  grayish  or  rufous-white,  broadly 
on  scapulars  and  inner  secondaries,  the  blue  of  adults  appearing  on  wing-coverts.  Eyelids 
whitish ; a dusky  space  about  eye.  Forehead,  throat,  and  under  parts,  dull  whitish,  more  or 
less  clouded  with  gray,  especially  on  breast,  where  this  is  the  prevailing  color.  Wings  and  tail 
as  before.  Nestlings  covered  with  buff  down  much  variegated  with  dusky-brown.  Length 
about  16.50;  extent  41.00;  wing  13.00;  tail  5.00;  bill  1.75;  along  gape  2.25;  its  height  at 
nostril  0.45;  tarsus  2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.50.  Tropical  America  and  warm  temperate 
North  America;  on  the  Atlantic  north  coastwise  in  summer  to  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia;  in  the 
interior  to  Ohio  or  beyond ; on  the  Pacific  side  to  Lower  California ; Central  America,  both 
coasts,  and  various  West  India  islands;  South  America  to  the  Lower  Amazon  and  Peru.  By 
thousands  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  during  migration,  breeding  in  colonies  any- 
where along  as  far  as  Massachusetts,  wintering  in  the  South.  Nest  on  the  ground,  of  eel-grass, 
seaweeds,  and  other  vegetable  material;  eggs  2-5,  usually  3,  2.10  X 1-55,  ground  color  some 
olive  shade,  ranging  from  dull  grayish  to  dark  greenish,  thickly  marked  all  over  with  spots 
and  irregular  splashes  of  brown,  blackish,  dull  reddish,  and  pale  purplish;  sometimes  the 
markings  chiefly  wreathed  about  the  large  end.  The  epithet  “ laughing  ” was  applied  to  this 
Gull  by  Catesby  in  1733 ; but  its  cachiunations  during  the  breeding  season  are  not  more  vocif- 
erous than  those  of  various  other  species  under  the  same  circumstances. 
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C.  frank'lini.  (To  Sir  John  Franklin.)  Franklin’s  Rosy  Gull.  “Prairie  Pigeon.” 
Adult  (J  9 , in  breeding  plumage : Bill  shorter  than  head,  rather  slender,  attenuated  and  a little 
decurved  at  the  acute  tip ; outline  of  both  rami  and  gonys  concave.  Tarsus  equal  to  middle 
toe  and  claw.  Bill  red  (carmine,  lake,  or  vermilion),  crossed  with  black  near  end.  Legs  dusky- 
reddish.  Edges  of  eyelids  orange.  Eyelids  white,  this  color  also  reaching  a little  behind  eye. 
Hood  deep  slaty  or  plumbeous-black,  encircling  upper  part  of  neck  as  well  as  head,  and  extend- 
ing farther  on  throat  than  on  nape.  Mantle  not  quite  so  dark  as  in  atricilla  (more  blue),  darker 
than  in  Philadelphia.  First  primary  with  outer  vane  black  to  within  1.00  of  tip,  the  inner 
pearly-white,  crossed  1.00  or  more  from  the  tip  by  an  isolated  black  bar  an  inch  broad,  thus 
leaving  the  feather  white  on  both  webs  for  1.00  or  more  from  tip.  Next  5 primaries  basally 
of  the  color  of  the  back,  paler  on  inner  web,  both  webs  fading  toward  their  tips  into  white, 
each  crossed  by  a black  bar  near  the  end,  2.00  wide  on  2d  primary,  narrowing  on  successive 
feathers  to  a small  bar  or  pair  of  little  spots  on  6th ; tips  of  all  these  primaries  pure  white. 
Other  primaries,  and  all  secondaries,  colored  like  back,  fading  at  tips  into  white ; shafts  white, 
sometimes  black  along  the  black  portion  of  the  feather.  Tail  very  pale  pearly-blue,  the  3 
lateral  pairs  of  rectrices  white  — or  rather  tail  white,  lightly  washed  with  pearly  on  6 central 
feathers.  Neck  all  around,  rump,  broad  tips  of  secondaries,  and  whole  under  parts  white,  the 
latter  rosy.  Younger,  that  is  to  say,  in  summer  plumage,  and  with  a perfect  hood,  red  bill, 
etc.,  but  primaries  not  yet  having  attained  their  perfect  pattern : General  coloration  exactly  as 
before.  Shafts  of  first  3 primaries  black,  of  the  rest  gray,  except  along  their  black  portions; 
1st  with  outer  web  wholly  black,  inner  web  pearly-gray,  much  like  back  but  lighter,  to  within 
2.00-3.00  of  tip,  then  black  for  the  rest  of  its  extent;  2d  like  1st,  but  base  of  outer  web  like 
the  inner;  on  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  successively,  the  black  decreases  in  extent,  till  on  6th  it  is 
merely  a little  bar,  or  pair  of  spots;  tips  of  all  primaries  white;  that  of  1st  smallest,  that  of 
others  successively  increasing  in  size.  Winter  plumage : As  in  summer ; hood  wanting  or 
indicated  by  a few  slaty  feathers  about  eyes,  on  auriculars  and  nape ; no  rosy  tint ; bill  and 
feet  duller-colored.  Young  : Bill  blackish,  with  pale  base  of  under  mandible ; feet  flesh-colored ; 
eye  black.  Traces  of  a hood,  or  nape  largely  slaty,  etc.,  according  to  precise  age.  Outer  5-6 
primaries  wholly  black  in  their  continuity,  rather  lighter  and  somewhat  slaty  at  base,  with  or 
without  a minute  white  speck  at  tip.  Mantle  gray  or  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blue, 
according  to  age.  Tail  ashy-white,  with  a broad  black  subterminal  bar.  Under  parts  white. 
This  appears  to  be  the  usual  plumage  of  birds  of  the  first  autumn.  Length  about  14.00;  ex- 
tent 35.00;  wing  11.25;  tail  about  4.50;  culmen  1.30;  gape  1.75;  height  of  bill  at  nostril 
0.35;  tarsus  1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Youug  smaller  than  adults : bill  1.10-1.20 ; 
wing  10  00,  etc.  Winters  to  South  and  Central  America ; in  North  America  migrating  through 
the  interior,  chiefly  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Nits,  to  the  Arctic  regions; 
abundant;  has  never  been  observed  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Breeds  from  southern  Minnesota 
northward,  chiefly  in  British  America ; nests  on  the  ground  about  lakes  and  along  rivers,  and 
in  marshes  and  sloughs  where  it  builds  of  rushes  and  grasses  among  standing  rushes  and  grass 
in  shallow  water;  nest  often  afloat.  Eggs  usually  3,  averaging  2.05  X 1-45,  with  great  vari- 
ation iu  size,  shape,  and  coloration,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Eskimo  Curlew.  Diet 
largely  insectivorous,  feeding  much  on  grasshoppers. 

C.  Philadel  phia.  (To  the  city  of  that  name.  Fig.  687.)  Bonaparte’s  Rosy  Gull. 
Bill  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  much  compressed,  very  slender,  like  a Tern’s ; both  mandibles 
with  a slight  but  distinct  notch  near  tip.  Convexity  of  culmen  slight,  gradual  from  base  to 
apex;  rami  slightly  concave ; gonys  about  straight.  Nostrils  very  narrow.  Tarsus  equal  to 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Tail  somewhat  emarginate  in  the  young.  Adult  9 , iu  breeding  plu- 
mage : Bill  black.  Mouth  and  eyelids  carmine.  Legs  and  feet  coral-red,  tinged  with  vermilion. 
Webs  bright  vermilion.  Ilood  plumbeous-slate,  not  so  deep  as  in  franklini,  enveloping  head 
and  upper  part  of  neck,  reaching  farther  in  front  than  behind.  White  patches  on  eyelids  nar- 
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row,  and  half  posterior  to  eye.  Mantle  pale  pearl-blue,  much  lighter  than  in  franklini.  Ends 
of  inner  secondaries  and  scapulars  scarcely  lighter  than  hack.  Primaries : shafts  of  first  5-6 
white,  except  at  extreme  tips,  the  others  dark -colored;  1st,  outer  web  and  extreme  tip  black, 
rest  white ; 2d,  white,  its  tip  black  for  a greater  distance  than  on  1st,  and  on  one  or  both  webs, 
for  a greater  or  less  distance  (sometimes  half-way  down  the  feather)  narrowly  bordered  with 
black;  3d  to  Gth,  black  at  ends  for  about  the  same  distance  on  each,  the  black  bordering  the 
inner  web  much  farther  than  the  outer;  inner  webs  of  3d  and  4th,  and  both  webs  of  5th  and 
Gth,  of  a rather  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back.  Other  primaries  like  back ; 7th  and  8th 
with  a touch  of  black  on  one  or  both  webs  near  tip ; 3d  to  6th  primaries  with  a white  or  pearly- 
white  speck  at  extreme  tip.  As  is  not  the  case  with  either  of  the  preceding  species,  the  pri- 
mary wing-coverts,  bastard  quills,  etc.,  are  wholly  or  in  great  part  white,  causing  the  whole 


Fig.  G87.  — Bonaparte’s  Gull. 


wing  to  be  bordered  with  white  as  far  as  the  carpus.  Neck  all  around,  and  under  parts,  in- 
cluding under  wing-coverts,  pure  white;  belly  rosy  in  breeding  time.  No  difference  in  color 
between  the  sexes.  Adult,  winter  plumage  : Bill  light  colored  at  base  below;  feet  flesh-color. 
Crescent  before  eye,  and  patch  below  auricnlars,  deep  slate.  Crown  and  occiput  mottled  with 
grayish-black  and  white.  Back  of  neck  washed  over  with  color  of  mantle.  Forehead,  sides  of 
head  and  throat,  white,  continuous  with  white  of  under  parts.  Young,  first  winter:  Bill 
dusky  flesh-color,  except  toward  end  ; feet  light  flesh-color.  Without  slaty  mottling  of  crown. 
Auricular  patch  distinct.  Lesser  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  dusky-brown,  lighter  along  their 
edges.  Secondaries  with  a patch  of  dusky  near  end,  which  on  the  inner  3 or  4 becomes  re- 
stricted to  outer  web.  First  primary  with  about  half  the  inner  web  along  shaft,  black ; 2d  and 
3d  with  outer  webs  wholly  black,  and  a narrow  line  of  black  on  inner  webs  along  shaft.  Tail 
with  a subterminal  brownish-black  bar.  Very  young:  Bill  flesh-color,  dusky  on  terminal 
half.  Crown  of  head,  aud  neck  behind  to  interscapulars,  clouded  with  dusky  bluish-gray, 
heightening  on  sides  of  neck  into  light  grayish-ochreous.  Scapulars  and  middle  of  back  light 
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gull-blue,  as  in  adult,  but  the  feathers  so  broadly  (for  \ inch)  tipped  with  grayish -brown, 
fading  into  dull  white  at  tip,  that  the  original  color  is  nearly  lost.  Lesser  wing-coverts  and 
inner  secondaries  brownish-black,  the  latter  edged  with  the  color  of  edgings  of  back.  Bastard 
quills  and  feathers  along  edge  of  wing  variegated  with  black  and  white.  Primaries  black ; 
outer  § of  inner  vanes  of  the  first  four  bluish-white  to  near  the  end ; both  vanes  of  the  others 
of  that  color  for  a little  distance;  extreme  tips  of  all  but  the  two  first  white.  Secondaries  light 
gull-blue,  each  with  a large  terminal  blackish  spot  continuous  with  black  ends  of  inner  pri- 
maries. Tail  with  a broad  terminal  bar  of  black,  and  very  narrowly  tipped  with  dull  white. 
Length  14.00;  extent  32.00;  wing  10.25;  culmen  1.20;  gape  1.75;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils 
0.25;  tarsus,  or  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.40.  North  America  at  large,  both  coastwise  and  in 
the  interior,  migrating  through  and  wintering  in  the  U.  S.,  breeding  chiefly  in  high  latitudes; 
abundant ; especially  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  migrations ; Bermudas ; 
accidental  in  Europe  (Heligoland,  once).  One  of  the  most  airy,  graceful,  and  elegant  of  the 
family.  Eggs  1.80-1.95  X 1-30-1.34,  olive-gray,  with  a close  wreath  of  very  dark  and 
lighter  brown  splashes  around  the  larger  end,  and  other  scratches  and  spots  of  the  same  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  surface.  In  the  interior  this  species  and  the  last  may  often  be  seen  win- 
nowing over  ploughed  laud,  seeking  for  earth-worms,  grubs,  etc. 

C.  ininu'tus.  (Lat.  minute,  very  small,  as  this  Gull  is.)  Little  Gull.  Least  Gull. 
Adult  $ 9 i breeding  plumage : Hood  black.  Mautle  very  pale  pearl-gray.  Primaries  sim- 
ilar, shading  darker  toward  the  inner  margins,  very  broadly  edged  and  tipped  with  pure  white, 
and  not  crossed  with  any  pattern  in  black ; white  of  under  parts  suffused  with  rosy.  Bill  dark 
lake-red,  drying  reddish-brown;  feet  vermilion,  drying  orange.  Size  very  small;  length 
10.50-11.50,  averaging  11.00;  wing  9.00  or  less;  tail  4.00  or  less;  culmen,  tarsus,  and  mid- 
dle toe  with  claw,  each  about  1.00.  Adults  in  winter  lack  the  hood,  the  head  white,  more  or 
less  gray  or  dusky  on  occiput  and  auriculars.  Young  birds  resemble  adults  in  winter,  but 
are  extensively  dark  brown  above,  with  buff  tips  of  the  feathers  ; wing-coverts  and  inner  quills 
tipped  with  white  ; primaries  sooty-blackish  in  their  central  fields,  white  edged  and  tipped ; tail 
with  a broad  black  subterminal  band.  This  Gull,  the  smallest  of  its  tribe,  originally  described 
as  Asiatic  in  1771  by  Peter  S.  Pallas,  and  well  known  to  be  also  European  and  African,  was 
ascribed  to  North  America  in  1831  by  Swainson  and  Richardson  (F.  B.-A.  ii,  p.  426),  on  the 
strength  of  a specimen  said  to  have  been  procured  in  1821  on  Sir  John  Franklin’s  first  expedi- 
tion, and  identified  by  Sabine.  In  1862  I included  it  in  my  Monograph  of  the  Larina:  (Proc. 
Phila.  Acad.  p.  311),  but  with  doubt,  as  its  alleged  occurrence  had  never  been  accredited.  It 
has  therefore  been  omitted  from  most  of  our  late  works.  But  quite  recently  it  has  been  found 
on  Long  Island  (Dutcher,  Auk,  Apr.  1888,  p.  171),  and  is  also  kuowu  to  have  occurred  in 
the  Bermudas.  Chroicocephalus  minutus  of  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  906.  Larits  minutus, 
A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [60.1.]. 

RHODOSTE'TH  1 A.  (Gr.  p68ov,  hrodon,  the  rose;  tr-njdoi,  stethos,  the  breast.)  Wedge- 
tail  Gulls.  Tail  cuneate  (here  only  among  La r idee).  Otherwise,  form  much  as  in  other 
small  Gulls;  bill  weak  and  slender,  with  little  salience  of  the  angle ; wings  folding  beyond 
tail.  No  colored  hood,  but  a black  collar  round  neck.  Under  plumage  blossoming  in  the 
breeding  season.  One  species. 

R.  ro'sea.  (Lat.  roseus,  rosaceous,  rosy.)  Wedge-tailed  Gull.  Rosy  Gull.  Ross’ 
Gull.  Adult  in  summer  : White,  rosy-tinted ; a black  collar,  but  no  dark  hood ; mantle 
pearly-blue ; under  side  of  wings  the  samo ; secondaries  and  inner  primaries  broadly  tipped 
with  white;  outer  web  of  1st  primary  black.  Bill  black;  eye-ring  and  feet  red.  Length 
14.00;  wing  10.50;  tail  5.50,  graduated  1.00  or  more;  bill  0.75,  very  slender;  tarsus  1.20; 
middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Adult  in  winter : No  black  collar;  a dusky  spot  before  eye; 
pearl-blue  of  mantle  extending  on  head ; otherwise  as  in  summer.  Youug : Extensively 
marked  with  blackish  on  upper  parts,  including  wings ; tail  tipped  with  black ; at  an  early 
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age  with  buff  tips  of  many  feathers ; no  collar ; some  dark  bars  on  sides  of  neck.  Later  the 
pearly-blue  of  the  mantle  appears  in  patches,  while  the  tail  is  still  black-tipped,  before  the 
black  collar  is  formed.  Bill  black;  feet  dull  reddish.  Length  12.50;  extent  29.00;  wing 
9.50;  tail  4.00,  graduated  less  than  1.00;  bill  0.50  (Nelson,  Rep.  Alaska,  1887,  p.  55, 
pi.  iii).  A highly  circumpolar  species,  perhaps  the  most  exclusively  so  of  all  birds,  inhabiting 
the  Arctic  coasts  and  islands  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia;  S.  to  St.  Michael’s,  Alaska, 
southeru  Greenland,  the  Faeroes,  casually  to  Heligoland  (once,  Feb.  5,  1858)  and  England 
(once,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  1847;  Zool.  p.  1694  and  p.  1784).  This  exquisite  Gull,  discovered  on 
Melville  Peninsula,  June  23,  1823,  and  first  described  in  1824,  long  remained  one  of  the  rarest 
of  birds  in  collections;  for  many  years  only  about  12  specimens  were  known,  none  of  them  in 
any  American  museum.  In  1879  Mr.  R.  L.  Newcomb,  naturalist  of  the  ill-fated  ship  Jean- 
nette, secured  8 specimens,  3 of  which  were  preserved.  On  Oct.  10,  1879,  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson 
took  a young  bird  at  St.  Michael’s,  Alaska.  In  1881  many  specimens  were  procured  at  Point 
Barrow  by  Mr.  J.  Murdoch  (Rep.  1885,  p.  123,  pll.  i,  ii).  In  Nov.  1896,  F.  Nansen  announced 
discovery  in  August  of  presumed  breeding  grounds  northeast  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  lat.  81°  38', 
E.  long.  63°  (Ornith.  Mouatsb.  Dec.  1896,  p.  193;  Science,  Jan.  29,  1897,  p.  175).  An  egg 
from  Disco  Bay,  Greenland,  lat.  69°,  June  15,  1885,  measuring  1.90  X L30,  colored  like  that 
of  Sabine’s  Gull,  is  described  in  P.  Z.  S.  1886,  p.  82,  Auk,  1886,  p.  293;  but  these  records  are 
discredited.  Best  historical  notice  of  the  bird  is  by  Murdoch,  Auk,  Apr.  1899,  pp.  146-155. 
XE'MA.  (A  nonsense  word — sonus  sensu  carens.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
meant  by  Leach  for  Xenia , from  Gr.  fe'i aa,  xenia,  a guest,  and  also  written  Chema,  as  if  from 
Gr.  x*IM'  cheme , a yawning  or  gaping,  in  supposed  allusion  to  the  forked  tail.)  Fork- 
tailed Gulls.  Tail  forked.  Head  hooded,  with  a darker  collar.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus, 
black,  with  light  tip.  Size  small.  With  a general  bearing  toward  Chroicocephalas,  in  the 
hooded  head  and  other  features,  Xema  is  distinguished  from  this  or  any  other  genus  of  Larince 
by  the  tern-like  character  of  the  forked  tail,  in  connection  with  the  small  size  (wing  11.00 
or  less). 

X.  sa'binei.  (To  E.  Sabine.  Fig.  688.)  Fork-tailed  Gull.  Sabine’s  Gull.  Adult 
$ 9 > breeding  plumage  : Bill  black  to  angle,  abruptly  bright  chrome  or  orange  from  angle  to 
tip.  Mouth  bright  orange  or  vermilion ; 
edges  of  eyelids  orange;  feet  black.  Hood 
uniform  clear  deep  slate,  bounded  below  by 
a ring,  narrowest  on  nape,  of  velvety-black. 

Lower  part  of  neck  all  round,  tail  and  its  cov- 
erts, 4 inner  primaries,  most  of  the  greater 
coverts,  all  the  secondaries  except  tips  of 
some  of  the  innermost,  and  whole  under  parts, 
pure  white.  Mantle  slate-blue,  extending 
quite  to  tips  of  inner  secondaries.  Edge  of 
wing  from  carpal  joint,  including  bastard 
wing,  black.  First  5 primaries,  including 
their  shafts,  black  ; their  extreme  tips,  and 
outer  half  of  inner  webs  to  near  end,  white. 

Other  primaries  white,  6th  with  a touch  of 
black  on  outer  web.  Length  13.75;  wing 
10.75;  tail  5.00,  forked  1.25;  bill  along  culmen  1.00;  along  gape  1.50;  height  at  angle  0.30 ; 
tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Adult  in  winter:  Without  hood  or  collar;  head 
white,  usually  with  some  dark  touches  on  auriculars  and  occiput ; bill  obscured,  and  feet  not 
pure  black.  Young-of-the-year : Tail  forked,  nearly  as  in  adult,  but  at  an  early  age  only 
etnarginate  about  0.50.  Bill  small  and  weak,  flesh-color  and  dusky.  Legs  apparently  flesh- 
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colored.  No  hood  nor  collar.  Most  of  head,  hack  of  neck,  and  upper  parts  in  general,  slaty- 
gray,  transversely  waved  with  brownish- white,  each  feather  being  tipped  with  this  color.  Under 
parts  white.  Tail  white,  with  a terminal  bar  of  black,  1.00  wide  on  middle  feathers,  growing 
narrower  on  the  others  successively,  on  outermost  sometimes  invading  only  one  web ; this  black 
bar  very  narrowly  edged  with  white.  Wings  similar  to  those  of  adult,  but  white  on  inner  webs 
more  restricted,  and  white  tips  very  small  or  wanting  altogether.  Dimensions  less  than  those 
of  adult;  length  about  13.00;  wing  10.25,  etc.  Young  not  distantly  resembling  the  same  age 
of  Oh.  Philadelphia.  Arctic  America,  both  coastwise  and  in  the  interior,  irregularly  S.  in  win- 
ter through  the  U.  S.,  as  in  New  York,  Utah,  Colorado,  Texas;  Bermudas;  Peru!  Europe. 
Common  in  high  latitudes,  but  less  so  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  side;  breeding 
range  circumpolar.  Eggs  3,  1.75  X 1-25,  brownish-olive,  sparsely  splashed  with  brown,  laid 
in  June,  July.  Nestlings  spotted  with  black  above,  pale  gray  below. 

CREAG'RUS.  (Gr.  upeaypa,  kreagra,  a pot-hook,  flesh-hook ; Kptas,  kreas,  flesh,  aype uu>, 
agreuo,  I seize,  catch,  take.)  Swallow-tailed  Gulls.  Tail  deeply  forked.  Head  hooded, 
but  neck  not  collared.  Bill  about  as  long  as  tarsus,  stout  at  base,  where  deeper  than  at  angle, 
tip  strongly  hooked.  Tarsus  rather  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Size  large,  about  equal- 
ling that  of  a Herring  Gull.  One  species.  Neotropical.  ( Xema , in  part,  of  former  editions 
of  Key.) 

C.  furca'ta.  (Lat.  furcata,  forked.)  Swallow-tailed  Gull.  Neboux’s  Gull.  Adult 
$ 9,  breeding  plumage : Head  and  upper  neck  hooded  with  slate  color,  interrupted  by  a con- 
spicuous white  patch  at  base  of  bill.  Mantle  pearl-gray,  interrupted  with  white  outer  edges  of 
scapulars ; outer  six  primaries  marked  with  black ; other  primaries  pale  gray,  edged  with 
white ; most  of  the  secondaries  and  coverts,  tail,  and  under  parts,  white.  Bill  black,  broadly 
tipped  with  grayish-white ; gape  and  edges  of  eyelids  orange-red ; iris  brown;  feet  red.  Young: 
No  hood ; head  white,  with  dusky  spots  about  eyes  and  ears  ; mantle  and  tail-feathers  spotted 
with  black.  Bill  dusky  ; feet  pale,  probably  flesh-colored  in  life,  drying  brownish.  This  Gull 
runs  through  the  usual  changes  of  plumage,  but  is  unmistakable  in  any  guise;  the  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  white  mark  on  the  face,  in  the  dark  hood.  Length  of  adults  20.00- 
22.75;  extent  up  to  52-50;  wing  about  16.50;  tail  7.50,  forked  3.00;  bill  along  culmen  2.00, 
its  depth  at  base  0.67,  at  angle  0.50;  tarsus  2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  more.  9 av- 
eragiug  smaller  than  and  young  with  wing  under  16.00,  tail  less  forked,  etc.  Originally 
described  from  Monterey,  California,  perhaps  in  error;  but  see  Auk,  1895,  p.  291,  for  probable 
occurrence  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  This  bird  is  native  to  the  Galapagoes ; fouud  also  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  at  Paracas  Bay,  and  on  Malpelo  Island,  off  Bay  of  Panama.  At  date  of  2d  edition  of 
Key,  1884,  only  3 specimens  were  known,  as  theu  stated;  in  1895  there  were  9,  as  noted  by 
the  A.  O.  U. ; and  20  were  catalogued  soon  afterward.  Larus  furcatus  Neboux,  Voy.  Venus, 
Atlas,  1846,  pi.  x.  Xema  furcatus  Bruch,  1853.  X.  furcatum  Gray,  1871 ; Coues,  Key, 
1872,  p.  317 ; Saunders,  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  210,  1882,  p.  523,  pi.  xxxiv;  X.  furcata  Coues, 
1882;  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  753;  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  165. 
Creagrus  furcatus  Bp.  1854;  A.  O.  U.  Hypothetical  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  326;  Bidgw.  Pr. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xix,  for  1896,  p.  638,  with  detailed  descriptions  and  measurements  of  20 
specimens. 

Subfamily  STERNIN/E:  Terns,  Sea-swallows. 

Covering  of  bill  continuous  (no  cere),  hard  and  horny  throughout.  Bill  paragnathous, 
relatively  longer  and  slenderer  than  that  of  Gulls,  very  acute ; commissure  straight  or  nearly 
so  to  the  very  end;  curve  of  culmen  gentle  from  base  to  tip.  Symphysis  of  inferior  mandibular 
rami  much  more  extensive  than  in  Stercorariinm  or  Larina ?,  but  eminentia  symphysis  less 
marked.  Interramal  space  narrow.  Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  as  in  Larina;.  Nostrils 
linear-oblong,  lateral,  direct,  pervious,  varying  with  genera  as  regards  nearness  to  base  of  bill. 
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Wings  extremely  lengthened,  narrow,  and  acute ; 1st  primary  much  the  longest,  the  rest  rap- 
idly graduated.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous.  Tail  usually  much  elongated  and 
deeply  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  being  more  or  less  attenuated  aud  filiform,  forming  stream- 
ers; only  occasionally  short  and  broad  (Gelochelidon,  Hydrocheliclon,  subgenus  Thalasseus  of 
Sterna,  etc.),  or  graduated  (Anous,  etc.).  Legs  placed  rather  farther  hack,  and  less  decid- 
edly ambulatorial  than  in  Larina;.  Tibia  denuded  for  a varying  distance.  Tarsi  short 
and  usually  slender;  scutellate  and  reticulate,  as  in  Larina.  Toes  of  moderate  length,  and 
of  the  usual  relative  proportions.  Webs  rather  narrow,  and  (except  in  Anous,  etc.)  more 
or  less  incised.  Claws  small,  compressed,  hut  much  curved  and  acute.  Size  moderate,  or 
very  small.  General  form  slender  and  delicate.  Plumage  as  in  other  subfamilies,  but  pte- 
rylae  narrow ; sexes  hardly  differing  in  coloration,  hut  variations  with  age  and  season  very 
great. 

Terns  are  not  distinguished  from  Gulls  by  any  stroug  structural  peculiarities,  hut  they 
invariably  show  a special  contour,  iu  the  production  of  which  the  longer,  slenderer,  and  acutely 
paragnathous  bill  is  conspicuous.  Only  one  species  has  the  hill 
in  any  noticeable  degree  like  a Gull’s.  A few  of  the  Terns  are 
as  large  as  middle-sized  Gulls,  hut  the  usual  stature  is  much 
less;  and  they  are  invariably  of  a slenderer  build,  more  trim  in 
shape,  with  smoother,  closer-fitting  plumage.  Great  length  aud 
sharpness  of  wing  relative  to  hulk  of  body  confer  a dash  aud 
buoyancy  of  flight  wanting  in  Gulls;  in  flying  over  the  water 
in  search  of  food,  they  hold  the  bill  pointing  downward,  which 
makes  them  look  curiously  like  colossal  mosquitoes ; and  secure 
their  prey  by  darting  impetuously  upon  it,  when  they  are  usu- 
ally submerged  for  a moment.  The  larger  kinds  feed  princi- 
pally upon  little  fish,  procured  in  this  way;  but  most  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  insectivorous,  and  flutter  about  over  marshy 
spots  like  Swallows  or  Nighthawks.  The  general  appearance 
and  mode  of  flight  have  suggested  the  name  of  “ sea-swallow,” 
the  equivalent  of  which  is  applied  in  nearly  all  civilized  lan- 
guages. Forking  of  the  tail  is  an  almost  universal  character. 

Terns,  the  Black  Tern  and  its  allies,  and  a few  others,  the  forking  is  moderate,  and  not  accom- 
panied by  attenuation  of  lateral  feathers ; but  ordinarily,  these  are  remarkably  lengthened  and 
almost  filamentous,  as  in  the  Barn  Swallow.  It  should  he  observed  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
narrowing  elongation  is  gradual,  and  consequently  less  evident  in  the  young ; and  that  it  is 
very  variable  in  its  development.  Noddies  offer  the  peculiarity  of  a tail  lightly  forked  centrally, 
but  rounded  laterally.  The  feet  are  small  aud  relatively  weak  throughout  the  group  ; Terns 
walk  but  little,  and  scarcely  swim  at  all.  Ordinarily,  the  webbing  is  rather  narrow,  and  much 
incised,  particularly  that  between  the  middle  and  inner  toe ; in  Hydrochelidon,  this  occurs  to 
such  extent  that  the  toes  seem  simply  semipalmate.  The  webs  are  fullest  in  Anous,  where 
also  the  hallux  is  unusually  long ; in  some  species,  this  toe  is  slightly  connected  with  the  tarsus 
by  a web.  The  inner  toe  is  shorter  than  the  outer,  and  much  less  than  the  middle,  which, 
especially  in  Hydrochelidon,  is  much  lengthened,  and  has  the  inner  edge  of  its  claw  dilated,  or 
even  slightly  serrate.  The  pattern  of  coloration  is  very  constant,  almost  throughout  the  sub- 
family. Most  of  the  species  are  white  (often  rosy-tinted  below),  with  a pearly-blue  mantle,  a 
black  cap  on  the  head,  and  dark-colored  primaries,  along  the  inner  web  of  which  usually  runs 
a white  stripe.  These  dark-colored  quills,  when  new,  are  beautifully  frosted  or  silvered  over; 
but  this  hoariness  being  very  superficial,  soon  wears  off,  leaving  the  feathers  simply  blackish. 
The  black  cap  is  often  interrupted  by  a white  frontal  crescent;  it  is  sometimes  prolonged  into 
a slight  occipital  crest ; in  a few  species,  it  is  replaced  by  a black  bar  on  each  side  of  the  head. 


Fig.  689.  — Roseate  Tern.  (From 
Tenney,  after  Audubon.) 

In  the  Caspian  and  Marsh 
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One  species,  Ncenia  inca,  has  a curious  bundle  of  curly  white  plumes  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
Another,  Gygis  Candida,  is  pure  white  all  over ; Procelsterna  cinerea  and  P.  ceerulea  are  mostly 
ashy;  the  Noddies  (A nous  and  Micranous ) are  all  fuliginous,  with  white  or  gray  caps;  the 
upper  parts  of  Haliplana  are  dark ; the  species  of  Hydrochelidon  are  largely  black.  These  are 
the  principal  if  not.  the  only  exceptions  to  the  usual  coloration  just  given.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinguishable neither  by  size  nor  color ; but  nearly  all  the  species,  in  the  progress  toward 
maturity,  undergo  changes  of  plumage,  like  Gulls;  while  seasonal  differences  are  usually  con- 
siderable. As  a rule,  the  black  cap  is  imperfect  in  young  and  winter  specimens,  and  the 
former  show  gray  or  brown  patching  instead  of  the  pure  final  color  of  the  mantle.  In  all 
those  species  in  which  the  bill  is  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  it  is  more  or  less  dusky  in  the  young. 
The  changes  are  probably  greatest  in  the  Black  Terns  (Hydrochelidon) . 

The  general  economy  is  much  the  same  throughout  the  group.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
slight  depression  on  the  ground  — generally  the  shingle  of  beaches — or  in  a tussock  of  grass  in 
a marsh,  or  in  a rude  nest  of  sticks  in  low  thick  bushes ; they  are  1-3  in  number,  variegated  in 
color.  Most  species  are  maritime,  and  such  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Noddies ; bnt 
nearly  all  are  also  found  inland.  They  are  noisy  birds,  of  shrill,  penetrating  voice ; and  no 
less  gregarious  than  Gulls,  often  assembling  in  multitudes  to  breed,  and  generally  moving  in 
company.  Species  occur  near  water  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  most  of  them  are 
widely  distributed  ; of  those  occurring  in  North  America,  the  majority  are  found  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes  in  the  Old  World.  Some  70  species  are  currently  reported;  the  true  number  is 
just  about  that  of  the  Gulls  (about  50). 

The  geueric  and  subgeneric  groups  of  Stemmed  are  rather  better  marked  than  those  of 
Larince.  Phaethusa,  Seena,  Narnia,  and  several  genera  near  Anous  ( Procelsterna , Micranous, 
and  Gygis  are  extralimital.  The  North  American  forms  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
following  analysis. 

Analysis  of  North  American  Genera. 

Nostrils  sub-basal.  Frontal  ontisB  prominent,  embracing  base  of  culmen.  Tail  more  or  less  forked.  Tarsus  not 
shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  Lateral  toes  much  shorter  than  the  middle.  Webs  incised.  (Group 
STBBNEiE.) 

Webs  moderately  incised.  Under  parts  white  or  light. 


Bill  short  and  stout,  somewhat  gull-like,  black Gelochelidon 

Bill  otherwise Sterna 


Webs  deeply  incised  (feet  little  more  than  semipalmate).  Under  parts  in  summer  black  . . . Hydrocheiidon 
Nostrils  nearly  median.  No  frontal  antise,  the  feathers  extending  farther  on  culmen  thau  at  the  sides.  Tail  double- 
rounded.  Tarsi  very  short.  Toes  lengthened,  the  lateral  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle,  with  full  webs.  (Group 
ANOEiE.) 

Color  fuliginous,  with  white  or  light  cap  . Anous 

GELOCHELI'DON.  (Gr.  yeXcog,  gelos,  laughter;  chelidon,  a swallow.)  Gull- 

billed Terns.  Bill  gull-like,  rather  shorter  than  head,  robust,  not  very  acute,  compressed; 
culmen  nearly  straight  to  beyond  nostrils,  then  very  declinato-couvex  to  tip;  gonys  about 
straight;  rami  slightly  concave ; syinphyseal  eminence  well  marked ; tomia  of  lower  mandible 
inflected ; commissure  gently  curved.  Height  of  bill  at  base  3 of  total  leugth.  Nasal  groove 
short  and  broad,  not  deep;  nostrils  short,  widely  oval,  very  near  base  of  bill,  just  beyond  the 
feathers.  Wings  exceedingly  long  and  acute,  each  primary  surpassing  the  next  by  a full  inch : 
secondaries  short,  soft,  obliquely  incurved  at  their  extremities.  Tail  short,  contained  about 
times  in  wing ; deeply  emarginate,  but  its  lateral  feathers  not  attenuated.  Feet  long  and  stout 
for  this  subfamily  ; tarsus  shorter  than  bill,  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw  ; hind  toe  remark- 
ably developed;  inner  shorter  than  outer;  interdigital  membranes  well  incised,  especially  the 
inner.  One  wide-ranging  species,  of  moderate  size.  (As  subgeuus  of  Sterna,  in  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Key.) 

G.  nilo'tica.  (Gr.  NeiAcurocdr,  Ncilotikos,  Lat.  Niloticus,  of  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.)  Gull- 
billed  Tern.  Nilotic  or  Egyptian  Tern.  Anglican  Tern.  Marsh  Tern.  Nut- 
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tall’s  Tern.  Adult  $ ?,  in  summer : Crown  and  long  occipital  crest  glossy  greenish-black, 
exteuding  to  lower  border  of  eye,  leaving  only  a very  narrow  line  of  white  along  edge  of  feath- 
ers on  side  of  upper  mandible.  Neck  all  round  and  under  parts  white.  Mantle  light  pearl- 
blue,  this  color  extending  over  rump  and  tail;  tail-feathers  deepest  colored  at  their  tips,  fading 
into  nearly  pure  white  toward  their  bases,  on  that  portion  of  each  which  is  covered  with  the 
next  one  ; color  of  mantletalso  extending  to  tips  of  inner  secondaries.  Primaries  grayish -black, 
deepest  on  the  outer  vane  of  the  1st,  but  this  color  so  heavily  silvered  as  to  appear  much 
lighter.  All  the  primaries  have  pale  yellowish  shafts ; on  their  inner  webs  is  a space  of  white 
which  on  the  1st  is  largest,  purest,  and  extends  farthest,  is  distinctly  defined  from  the  black, 
and  has  not  a margin  of  black  along  its  inner  border,  except  just  at  its  apex.  The  amount  of 
white  diminishes  in  length  and  breadth  with  each  successive  primary,  until  on  the  last  one  it  is 
inconspicuous.  Bill  black,  with  or  without  a minute  yellowish  tip ; legs  and  feet  greenish- 
black  ; iris  brown.  In  winter  : The  black  cap  restricted  chiefly  to  the  hind  head  and  nape,  on 
sides  of  head  reaching  forward  to  eye;  sometimes  extinct,  except  in  dusky  eye-stripe  and  spot 
before  eye,  when  whole  head  otherwise  white.  Young:  Bill  blackish-brown,  pale  at  base 
below;  feet  dull  brownish.  Upper  parts  pearl-blue,  interrupted  by  numerous  crescentic  or 
hastate  spots  of  dull  brownish,  one  on  each  feather,  the  extreme  tip  of  which  is  whitish.  A 
brownish-black  bar  along  lesser  wing-coverts.  Forehead  and  most  of  crown  white,  with  dark 
shaft-lines,  increasing  to  exclude  white  on  hind  head  and  nape ; blackish  spot  before  and  be- 
hind eye.  Neck  all  around,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  whole  under  parts,  white.  Tail-feathers 
whitening  at  ends,  each  with  a dusky  space.  Fledglings  chiefly  buff  and  brown  above,  before 
any  pearly-blue  appears;  nestlings  in  down  grayish -buff  above,  streaked,  spotted,  and  mottled 
with  dusky;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  gray  to  some  extent.  Length  13.00-15.00 ; ex- 
tent 33.00-37.00;  wing  11.75-12.25;  tail  5.50,  forked  1.20-1.75;  bill  1.40;  along  gape  2.00; 
its  height  at  base  0.45;  tibiae  naked  0.50;  tarsus  (average)  1.30;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.10: 
hind  toe  and  claw  0.40.  Nearly  cosmopolitan;  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia;  in  North 
America,  chiefly  from  Texas  to  New  England ; not  abundant  anywhere,  and  rare  inland ; S. 
on  Atlantic  coast  to  Argentina,  and  on  Pacific  coast  of  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America; 
breeds  in  the  U.  S.  north  to  New  Jersey,  on  sandy  shores,  and  also  in  marshes,  like  tho 
Black  Tern;  eggs  usually  3,  laid  on  broken-down  reeds  or  grasses,  1.75  X 1-30,  olivaceous- 
buff,  largely  and  irregularly  splashed  with  stone-gray,  umber-brown  and  blackish,  especially 
about  the  greater  end,  but  very  variable,  like  all  Terns’  eggs.  S.  (G.)  anglica  of  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Key.  Among  the  numerous  names  of  this  Tern  the  first  is  no  doubt  S.  nilotica  of 
Hasselquist’s  Iter  or  Reise,  1757  and  1762:  see  Gray’s  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  p.  119,  and  Auk, 
1884,  p.  364.  G.  nilotica,  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886  and  1895,  No.  63. 

STER  NA.  (Latinized  by  Turner,  1544,  from  English  stern,  starn,  or  tern. ) Terns.  Sea 
Swallows.  Form  typical  of  the  subfamily.  Nostrils  sub-basal.  Frontal  antiae  prominent. 
Tail  more  or  less  forked.  Tarsus  not  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  Lateral  toes 
much  shorter  than  middle.  Webs  moderately  incised.  Under  parts  of  adult  white,  or  like 
back.  Upper  parts  of  most  species  with  pearly-blue  mantle  and  black  cap.  This  is  much  the 
largest  genus  of  Sternince,  containing  over  30  species,  or  more  than  half  of  the  subfamily.  They 
differ  a good  deal  among  themselves  in  minor  details  of  form  and  coloration,  and  consequently 
represent  several  subgenera.  Those  of  North  America  may  be  readily  determined  by  the 
following : 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  mul  Species. 

Of  large  to  largest  size  ; wing  over  12.00  ; bill  over  2 00.  Head  crested.  Feet  black.  Mantle  pearly.  Cap  black. 

Tail  contained  about  3 tiroes  in  length  of  wing,  lightly  forked.  Primaries  without  white  spaces  on  inner  webs. 
Crest  slight.  (Thalahseus.) 

Bill  red,  stout.  Wing  1G.00  ; tail  5.50 ; bill  nearly  3.00 caspia 

Tail  contained  about  twice  in  length  of  wing,  forked  about  half  its  length.  Primaries  with  white  spaces  on  inner 
webs.  Crest  well  marked.  (Actochelidon.) 
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Bill  orange,  stout.  Wing  14.50 ; tail  7.00  ; bill  2.50,  its  depth  at  base  0.50  or  more ; gonys  LOO  . . maxima 
Bill  orange,  slender.  Wing  12.50  ; tail  7.50 ; bill  2.50,  its  depth  at  base  under  0.50 ; gonys  1.50  . . elegant 

Bill  black  tipped  with  yellow.  Wing  12.50  ; tail  6.00 ; bill  2.25 xandrkentu  acuflavidu 

Of  medium  to  smallest  size  ; wing  12  00  or  less  ; bill  under  2.00.  Head  not  crested. 

Mantle  pearly.  Wing  over  8.00.  (Sterna  proper.) 

No  black  cap. 

Head  whitish,  with  black  bar  through  eye  ; under  parts  like  mantle (rudeaui 

A black  cap 

No  white  frontal  crescent ; black  cap  reaching  bill.  Feet  not  black. 

Bill  wholly  or  mostly  red  or  reddish. 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end ; feet  coral-red.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  white  ; inner  gray 


or  dark.  Under  parts  white.  Tarsus  0.90  or  more J orsteri 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end ; feet  coral-red.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  gray  or  dark,  inner 

white.  Under  parts  paler  than  upper.  Tarsus  about  0.75 ftinindo 

Bill  wholly  red  ; feet  vermilion.  Outer  tail-feather  as  in  the  last.  Under  parts  nearly  like  up- 
per. Tarsus  0.G5  or  less paradit&a 

Bill  black,  or  only  red  at  base ; feet  red.  Both  webs  of  outer  tail-feather  white.  Under  parts 

white.  Tarsus  0.S5 dona  alii 

A white  frontal  crescent  Bill  and  feet  black aleutica 

Mantle  pearly.  Wing  under  8.00.  (Sterntjla.) 

A white  frontal  crescent.  Bill  and  feet  yellow,  former  black-tipped ant  Want  m 

Mantle  dusky.  Wing  over  8 00.  A white  frontal  crescent.  Bill  and  feet  black.  (Onychoprion  ) 

Mantle  blackish -brown  ; cap  the  same fuliginota 

Mantle  sooty-gray ; cap  black ancextheta 


Obs.  — Above  analysis  based  on  adult  summer  birds,  and  not  entirely  available  for  young  and  winter  ones,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  cap,  and  colors  of  bill  and  feet,  may  be  entirely  different.  These  must  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  detailed  descriptions. 

(Subgenus  Thalasseus.) 

S.  (T.)  cas'pia.  (Of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Fig.  690.)  Caspian  Tern.  Imperial  Tern.  Of 
maximum  size.  Length  20.00-23.00;  extent  50.00-55.00;  wing  15.00-17.00,  usually  about 
16.00;  tail  only  5.00-6.00,  forked  about  1.50,  middle  feathers  broad  to  their  rounded  ends,  rest 
growing  successively  more  acute,  but  lateral  pair  ivitliout  any  slender  filamentous  development. 


Fio.  090.  — Caspian  Tern,  jf  nat.  size.  (From  Brehm.) 


Bill  extremely  large,  2.75  along  oulinen,  4.00  along  gape,  0.90  deep  at  base,  0.50  wide  at 
nostrils;  eulinen  regularly  curved  from  base  to  tip;  outline  of  mandibular  rami  slightly  cou- 
cave ; gonys  about  straight ; angle  not  very  well  marked.  Tibia?  bare  about  0.75 ; tarsus  1 .75, 
rather  exceeding  middle  toe  and  claw,  the  seutella  in  front  replaced  by  polygonal  scales  similar 
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to  but  larger  than  those  on  its  sides,  which  are  rough ; hind  toe  extremely  small;  outer  lateral 
nearly  as  loug  as  middle  toe  and  claw,  which  is  l.ti5.  Adult  $ , in  breeding  plumage  : Bill 

vermilion  red,  lighter  and  somewhat  “ diaphanous  ” toward  the  tip.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest 
glossy  greenish-black,  extending  below  the  eyes,  and  occupying  the  termination  of  the  feathers 
on  sides  of  upper  mandible  to  the  exclusion  of  white;  lower  eyelid  white,  forming  a noticeable 
spot ; a white  streak  along  sides  of  upper  mandible,  not  extending  to  the  end  of  the  feathers. 
Mautle  pearl-blue,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  white  indefinite,  both  on  nape 
and  rump ; most  tail-feathers,  especially  the  central  ones,  having  a more  or  less  pearly  tint. 
Shafts  of  primaries  yellowish- white ; primaries  grayish -black,  but,  when  new,  so  heavily  sil- 
vered over  as  to  appear  of  a light  hoary  gray,  especially  on  their  upper  surfaces.  On  the  inner 
web  of  all  there  is  a central  light  field ; this  is  very  narrow,  even  on  the  first  primary,  although 
it  runs  for  some  considerable  distance,  and  on  the  others  it  rapidly  grows  less;  and  it  has  no 
trenchant  line  of  division  on  any  of  the  primaries  from  the  darker  portions  of  the  feather. 
Whole  inner  web  of  secondaries  pure  white,  outer  pearl-blue.  Feet  black.  Adult,  winter 
plumage  : Chiefly  distinguished  by  a diminution  in  the  brightness  of  the  bill,  and  by  a change 
in  the  character  of  the  pileum.  The  vermilion  is  replaced  by  light  orange-red,  growing  still 
yellower  toward  tip  of  bill  and  along  tomia.  Forehead  white,  usually  quite  pure ; crown  white, 
with  narrow,  distinct  shaft-streaks  of  brownish-black.  On  the  sides  of  the  head,  before  and 
behind  the  eyes,  and  over  the  auriculars,  black  is  more  mixed  with  white;  and  on  the  nape 
black  prevails,  being  only  slightly  variegated  with  white.  Young-of-the-year : much  smaller 
than  the  adult,  the  bill  especially  shorter  and  weaker,  and  of  a duller  red,  more  inclining  to 
orange.  Upper  parts  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  pearl-blue  everywhere  spotted  with  rather  small 
roundish  or  hastate  spots  of  brownish-black,  largest  on  the  inner  secondaries.  Forehead  gray- 
ish-white; vertex  speckled  with  grayish-white  and  black,  the  latter  color  increasing  in  amount 
until  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  pure  on  the  short  occipital  crest.  Wings  much  as  in  the  adult. 
Tail  much  shorter  and  less  forked;  the  rectrices  with  brownish  spaces  near  the  tips,  chiefly  on 
the  inner  webs.  Under  parts  dull  white.  Feet  blackish.  Downy  young : Grayish-white  above, 
faintly  mottled  with  blackish  not  aggregated  into  spots ; white  below,  dusky  across  throat. 
Nearly  cosmopolitan.  In  North  America  irregularly  distributed,  not  only  during  the  extensive 
migrations,  but  also  during  the  breeding  season ; known  to  breed  at  various  points  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  N.  from  Texas,  in  the  interior  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Lake  Michigan,  Nevada, 
and  California,  but  seldom  observed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Eggs  2-3,  in  hollow  scooped  in  dry 
sand  without  nest,  2.65-2.75  X 1 .80-1.90,  broader  and  more  elliptical  than  those  of  S.  max- 
ima, with  smoother  and  harder  shell ; ground-color  pale  olive-buff,  eveuly  marked  all  over 
with  small  spots  of  dark-brown  and  lavender.  Breeds  commonly  by  single  or  few  pairs. 
This  greatest  of  all  Terns  may  he  worthy  of  the  generic  distinction  accorded  to  it  by  many 
authors,  under  the  several  names  of  Thalasseus,  Hydroprogne,  Gylochelidon,  and  Helopus; 
but  I do  not  alter  the  status  I gave  it  in  former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  this  is  sanctioned  by 
the  A.  0.  U.  I could  not,  however,  follow  the  A.  O.  U.  in  changing  the  established  name 
caspia , given  by  Pallas  in  1770,  to  the  barbarous  designation  tschegrava  bestowed  by  Le- 
pechin  a few  pages  before  caspia,  in  the  same  Part  of  the  same  Vol.  of  the  same  publication 
of  the  same  date  — why  then  the  change?  See  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  edition,  p.  23.  But  S.  cas- 
pia (as  always  in  the  Key),  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  99.  The  North  American 
Thalasseus  has  been  separated  as  T.  imperator  Coues,  1862  ( Sterna  caspia  var.  imperator 
Ridgw.  1874),  on  the  ground  of  average  greater  size. 

(Subgenus  Actochelidon.) 

S.  (A.)  max'ima.  (Lat.  maxima,  largest;  not  true  of  this  species,  if  the  Caspian  Tern  is 
kept  in  the  genus  Sterna.  Fig.  691.)  Cayenne  Tern.  Royal  Tern.  Bill  about  as  long 
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Fig.  691.  — Koyal  Tern,  j nat.  size.  (From  Sclater  and  Salvin.) 


as  that  of  S-  caspia,  but  of  different  shape,  much  slenderer,  its  height  at  base  only  {-j  the 
length  of  culmen,  which  is  gradually  convex  from  base  to  tip,  the  curvature  increasing  but 
slightly  toward  the  rather  obtuse  tip.  Commissure  somewhat  sinuate  basally,  regularly  con- 
vex for  the  rest  of  its  length ; rami  a little  concave  along  their  edges ; gonys  straight,  shorter 
than  rami,  the  angle  between  the  two  illy  developed.  Tibiae  bare  (0.90).  Tarsus  not  longer 

than  middle  toe  and 
claw ; its  anterior 
aspect  shows  a ten- 
dency toward  reticu- 
lations instead  of 
transverse  scutella, 
but  there  are  usually 
some  scales  which 
extend  quite  across 
it ; lateral  and  pos- 
terior aspects  reticu- 
lated, as  in  caspia,  but  the  plates  not  so  rough.  Tail  deeply  forked ; middle  feathers  broad 
to  their  rouuded  tips ; lateral  ones  successively  elongated  and  narrower  toward  their  tips,  the 
external  pair  slender  and  streaming.  Adult  $ $ , in  summer : Pileum  glossy  greenish-black, 
not  extending  below  eyes,  so  narrow  on  side  of  upper  mandible  that  a broad  white  streak 
extends  to  extreme  tip  of  the  feathers.  Mantle  very  pale  pearl-blue,  fading  imperceptibly  into 
white  on  the  rump  and  toward  the  ends  of  the  inner  secondaries.  Tail  white,  with  a faint 
pearly  tinge,  especially  on  the  middle  feathers  and  inner  webs  of  the  others.  Most  of  the 
secondaries  pure  white,  except  a small  space  on  the  outer  web  near  the  tip,  which  is  grayish- 
blue,  deeper  than  the  mantle.  Outer  web  of  first  primary  grayish-black ; inner  web  with  a 
space  of  black  extending  the  whole  length,  very  narrow  at  the  base,  widening  as  it  runs 
toward  the  tip,  within  1.50  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  web;  rest  of  the  web  white,  sepia- 
rated from  the  black  by  a straight  distinct  line.  The  2d-5th  primaries  have  the  same  gen- 
eral characteristics,  but  the  white  space  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  shorter,  and  runs  up 
farther  in  the  centre  than  along  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  for  a little  way  from  its  end  it  has 
a border  of  blackish  along  its  outer  margin  ; other  primaries  pearl-blue,  their  inner  webs  mar- 
gined with  white.  Bill  coral  or  orange-red,  with  a slightly  lighter  tip;  feet  blackish,  their 
soles  dull  yellowish.  Winter  plumage : Bill  less  brightly  colored,  its  tip  and  tomia  dull  yel- 
lowish. Front  white;  crown  variegated  with  black  and  white,  the  former  color  increasing  on 
the  occiput  and  nuchal  crest,  which  latter  is  almost  or  quite  unmixed  with  white.  This  black 
extends  forward  on  the  sides  of  the  head  to  include  the  eye.  (But  frequently  found  breeding 
in  this  condition,  the  complete  black  cap  being  worn  but  a short  time  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, and  doffed  just  after  pairing.)  Tail  not  pure  white  (except  perhaps  in  very  old  birds), 
but  tinged  with  the  bluish  of  the  mantle,  which  deepens  toward  the  tips  of  the  feathers  into 
dusky-plumbeous;  also  considerably  less  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  having  little  or  nothing  of 
a filamentous  character.  Young-of-the-year  in  August : Bill  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult, 
its  tip  less  acute,  its  angles  and  ridges  less  sharply  defined ; mostly  reddish-yellow,  but  light 
yellowish  at  tip.  Crown  much  as  in  the  adult  in  winter,  but  an  occipital  crest  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. Upper  parts  mostly  white ; but  the  pearl-gray  of  the  adult  appearing  in  irregular 
patches,  and  wholo  back  marked  with  small,  irregular,  but  well-defined  browu  spots,  largest 
on  the  inner  secondaries;  lesser  wing-coverts  dusky  plumbeous.  Primaries  much  as  in  the 
adult,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  black  and  white  wanting  sharpness.  Tail-feathers 
white  at  base,  then  plumbeous,  next  decidedly  brownish,  the  extreme  tips  again  white.  Adults : 
Length  18.00-20.00;  extent  42.00-44.00;  wing  14.00-15.00;  tail  6.00-8. 00,  forked  3.00-4.00 ; 
bill  along  culmen  2.50-2.75;  along  commissure  3.75;  height  at  base  0.70 ; width  0.50;  gonys 
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1.00-1.25;  tibiae  bare  0.90;  tarsus  1.37;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.40.  Tropical  and  temperate 
America;  Brazil  and  Peru  to  California  and  New  England,  chiefly  coastwise,  sometimes  in 
the  interior,  as  in  Nevada  and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes;  but  Audubon’s  Labrador  record 
belongs  to  S.  caspia;  also  ascribed  to  West  Africa.  A fine  species,  second  in  size  only  to  S. 
caspia;  linear  measurement  nearly  as  great,  owing  to  elongation  of  tail,  but  bulk  much  less. 
Breeds  in  great  colonies  along  our  Atlantic  coast  at  various  points  from  Texas  to  the  Middle 
States;  eggs  laid  on  the  sand,  mostly  2 or  3,  sometimes  1 or  4 (?),  2.60-2.70  X about  1.70, 
narrower  and  especially  more  pointed  than  those  of  caspia,  rougher;  yellowish-drab,  creamy,  or 
nearly  white,  irregularly  blotched  with  dark  umber  and  pale  purplish,  some  of  the  brown  spots 
almost  black,  at  least  in  part,  with  washed  out  edges,  and  some  of  the  markings  tending  to  be 
scrawly.  Chicks  boldly  spotted  above  with  dusky.  ( Sterna  ( Thalasseus ) regia  of  former  edi- 
tions of  the  Key.) 

S.  (A.)  e'legans.  (Lat.  elegans,  choice.  Fig.  692.)  Elegant  Tern.  Princely  Tern. 
Similar  to  the  last;  smaller  and  differently  proportioned;  bill  as  long,  much  slenderer;  tarsus 
if  anything  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw;  mantle  very  pale;  under  parts  rosy  in  high  plu- 
mage. Bill  much  longer  than  head,  exceeding  the  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw  together;  much 
compressed,  very  slender, 
scarcely  £ as  deep  at  base  as 
long ; culmen  quite  straight 
to  beyond  nostrils,  then 
slightly  convex  for  the  rest 
of  its  length ; commissure 
■curved  for  nearly  its  whole 
length ; mandibular  rami 
very  short,  concave  in  out- 
line, their  angle  of  divergence  very  acute.  Gonys  extremely  long,  exceeding  the  mandibular 
rami,  its  outline  straight.  Tomia  much  inflected.  Nasal  groove  long,  fully  half  the  culmen, 
narrow,  not  deep,  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward  toward  the  tomia.  A few  indis- 
tinct oblique  strife  on  both  mandibles.  Outline  of  feathers  on  bill  as  usual.  Adult  $ $? , in 
summer  : Bill  bright  red,  salmon-colored  toward  tip.  Feet  black  ; soles  and  under  surfaces  of 
claws  slightly  yellowish.  Crown,  including  long-flowing  occipital  crest,  pure  black,  reaching 
on  sides  of  head  to  a level  with  lower  border  of  eye,  white  of  cheeks  accompanying  the  black 
to  end  of  feathers  in  nasal  fossae.  All  the  under  parts  rosy-white,  with  satin  gloss.  Tail  pure 
white.  Mantle  pale  pearl-blue ; usual  pattern  of  coloration  of  primaries.  “Length  19;  ex- 
tent 48”  (label);  culmen  2.75;  gape  nearly  4.50;  depth  of  bill  at  base  0.50;  gonys  1.50; 
not  shorter  than  maudibular  rami;  wing  12.25;  tail  7.50;  depth  of  fork  3.50;  tarsus  1.25; 
middle  toe  and  claw  the  same,  or  rather  less.  In  winter  : Bill  orange,  fading  to  yellow  at  tip 
and  along  cutting  edges.  Forehead  entirely  white  ; crown  varied  with  dusky  and  white,  black 
prevailing  on  hind  head,  complete  on  occipital  crest  and  sides  of  head  to  eyes.  No  pink  blush 
of  under  parts.  Tail  shorter  than  in  summer,  5.00  or  less,  forked  only  about  2.00,  washed 
over  with  pearly-blue.  Total  length  less,  owing  to  less  development  of  tail,  16.00-17.00. 
Young  not  seen;  said  to  differ  from  the  adults  as  those  of  S.  maxima  do;  bill  short  and  black- 
ish. A truly  elegant  species,  resembling  the  Royal  Tern,  but  easily  distinguished.  South  and 
Central  America  on  the  Pacific  side,  Chili  to  San  Francisco,  California;  almost  unknown  on 
our  Gulf  or  Atlantic  coast,  but  a specimen  from  Corpus  Christi , Texas,  reported.  Eggs  2.45 
X 1-45,  creamy,  with  bold  dark  brown  and  blackish  spots.  ( Sterna  ( Thalasseus ) elegans  of 
former  editions  of  the  Key.) 

S.  (A.)  sandvicen'sis  acuflav'ida.  (Lat.  of  Sandwich,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  Kent, 
England,  where  this  Tern  was  taken  in  Latham’s  time  (1784)  by  a Mr.  Boys.  Lat.  acus,  a 
needle,  point,  tip,  and  flavidus,  yellowish,  referring  to  the  colored  tip  of  the  yellow  bill. 


Fig.  G92.  — Elegant  Tern,  5}  nat.  size.  (From  Sclater  and  Salvin.) 
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Fig.  693.)  Sandwich  Tern.  Kentish  Tern.  Boys’  Tern.  Cabot’s  Tern.  Ducal 
Tern.  Bill  slender,  much  longer  than  head,  exceeding  tarsus,  middle  toe,  and  claw  together: 
tip  very  acute;  convexity  of  culrnen  regular  from  tip  to  base,  but  slight;  commissure  a little 
curved  throughout ; outline  of  mandibular  rami  concave ; that  of  gonys  about  straight ; 
eminentia  symphysis  hardly  appreciable.  Hind  toe  very  small.  Adult  ? , breeding  plu- 
mage : Bill  black,  the  tip  for  £ to  J of  an  inch  bright  yellow,  sharply  defined;  “inside  of 
mouth  deep  blue.”  Feet  dull  black.  Pileuin  and  occipital  crest  glossy  black,  with  a tinge  of 
green  extending  just  below  eyes,  but  leaving  a space  along  side  of  upper  mandible  white  to  the 
end  of  the  feathers ; this  black  cap  worn  but  a short  time,  in  late  spring  and  early  summer. 
Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  fading  on  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  into  pure  white ; but  the  rec- 


4th  primaries  have  the  same  pattern,  but  the  white  runs  up  farther  on  the  central  portion  than 
on  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  toward  its  end  it  receives  a narrow  edging  of  blackish.  The 
other  primaries  have  no  blackish,  being  pearl-blue,  with  broad  white  margins  along  the  whole 
length  of  their  inner  webs.  Length  15.00-16.00;  extent  34.00;  wing  12.50;  tail  6.00,  forked 
2.50;  bill  along  culrnen  2.25;  aloug  gape  3.00;  height  at  base  0.48;  width  there  0.37; 
length  of  rami  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  1.00;  gonys  1.20;  tarsus  1.00;  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw  slightly  longer.  Adult,  winter  plumage : Yellow  tip  of  bill  less  iu  extent 
and  intensity  of  color ; front  white,  either  pure  or  speckled  with  black ; crown  white,  vari- 
egated with  distinct  black  shaft-streaks;  but  the  long  occipital  crest,  which  does  not  entirely 
disappear  at  this  season,  is  usually  unmixed  brownish-black.  Lateral  tail-feathers  shorter 
than  in  summer.  Young-of-the-year : Smaller  than  the  adult,  as  usual  iu  this  subfamily; 
wing  0.50  shorter.  Bill  shorter  and  weaker,  brownish-black,  the  extreme  poiut  only  yellow- 
ish. Crown,  front,  and  occiput  brownish -black,  variegated  with  white;  white  touches  very 
small  on  forehead.  Upper  parts  everywhere  marked  with  irregular  but  well-defined  spots 
and  transverse  bars  of  brownish-black.  No  well-formed  occipital  crest  until  after  the  first 
moult.  Primaries  like  those  of  adult.  Tail-feathers  for  J their  length  of  the  color  of  the  back, 
but  toward  the  tips  brownish-black,  each  having  a whitish  terminal  edge.  Tail  simply  deeply 
emarginate,  the  outer  feathers  being  but  slightly  longer  than  the  second.  A fine  large  species, 
easily  known  by  its  black  yellow-tipped  bill.  Tho  greater  width  of  the  black  area  on  the  outer 
primaries  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  distinction  of  acuflavida  from  sandvieensis,  as  I pointed 
out  in  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  p.  541 ; it  is  not  very  well  marked,  but  may  be  allowed  sub- 
specific validity.  Tho  typical  form  inhabits  much  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; the  North 
American  is  observed  chiefly  along  the  S.  Atlantic  .and  Gulf  coasts,  casually  N-  to  New  Eng- 
land in  summer,  regularly  S.  iu  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  both  coasts  of  Central  America; 
not  known  inland.  Breeds  in  colonies,  like  most  Terns,  laying  on  the  dry  sand  of  the  shore. 
Eggs  2-3,  2.10  X 1.40,  rather  pointed,  yellowish -drab  or  creamy,  irregularly  spotted  and 
scrawled  with  dark  brown,  reddish-brown,  and  blackish,  with  lilac  shell-spots.  Nestlings 
mottled  gray  above,  white  below.  ( Sterna  ( Thalasseus ) cantiaca  of  former  editions  of  the 
Key.  The  species  is  type  of  the  genus  Actochclidon  Kaitp,  1829,  and  stands  somewhat  alone. 


Fig.  693.  — Sandwich  Tern,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.)  s*'x 


trices  have  a slight  pearly 
tinge.  Primaries  colored  as 
in  S.  maxima,  heavily  sil- 
vered or  frosted  when  new. 
On  the  inner  web  of  the  first 
the  black  space  is  broad, 
and  deep  in  color;  about 
]£  inches  from  the  tip  it  ab- 
ruptly widens,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  white  portion  from 
the  tip  altogether.  The  2d- 
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between  the  foregoing  large  crested  Sea  Terns  and  the  smaller  species  following ; but  the  former 
agree  best  with  it,  and  may  be  brought  under  tho  same  genus,  Thalasseus  being  now  restricted 
to  the  Caspian  Tern.) 

(Subgenus  Sterna.) 

S.  trudeau'i.  (To  Dr.  James  Trudeau.)  Trudeau’s  Tern.  White-headed  Tern.  Size 
aud  proportions  nearly  as  in  S.  forsteri,  the  bill  especially  of  same  size  and  shape.  Coloration 
very  different,  unique  in  the  subfamily.  Adult:  Bill  straw-yellow  at  end,  brighter  yellow  on 
basal  half,  with  a broad  black  intervening  band.  Whole  head  pure  white,  deepening  insen- 
sibly into  pearly  color  all  around  the  neck.  A narrow  bar  of  slaty-black  on  side  of  head, 
passing  through  eye  from  the  auriculars,  where  the  fascia  widens  and  bends  down  a little. 
Rest  of  the  plumage,  below  as  well  as  above,  uniform  pale  pearly,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: Under  surfaces  of  wings  pure  white;  tail,  with  its  coverts  and  rump,  white,  with  an 
appreciable  pearly  tint ; tips,  and  part  of  inner  vanes  of  secondaries  white ; primaries  with  a 
white  space  on  inner  webs,  their  darker  portions  beautifully  silvered ; shafts  white  above  and 
below,  except  at  extreme  tips.  Feet  reddish.  Length  14.00;  wing  10.25;  tail  6.50,  forked 
2.75;  bill  along  culmen  1.50-1.70;  its  depth  at  base  0.38;  length  of  gonys  1.75;  tarsus  0.90; 
middle  toe  and  claw  1.05.  A rare  and  remarkable  South  American  species,  questionably  oc- 
curring in  North  America,  ascribed  to  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  by  Audubon.  (Phaetusa 
sellovii  Licht.  1854.  Sterna  frobeenii  Ph.  and  Ldb.  1863.) 

S.  for'steri.  (To  John  Reinhold  Forster.  Figs.  50,  694.)  Forster’s  Tern.  Havell’s 
Tern.  Similar  to  S.  hirundo  (see  next)  ; larger ; bill  longer,  stouter ; wings  shorter,  tail 
longer;  feet  larger.  Length  about  15.00;  extent  30.00; 
wing  9.50-10.50;  tail  5.00-8.00,  forked  2.50-5.00;  bill  along 
culmen  1.50-1.75,  averaging  1.60,  its  depth  at  base  0.40; 
tarsus  0 90-1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.00-1.10;  whole  foot 
averaging  2.00.  Adult  $ 9 > breeding  plumage  : Bill  orange- 
yellow,  black  for  nearly  its  terminal  half,  the  extreme  points 
of  both  mandibles  yellowish  ; robust,  deep  at  base,  and  0.10- 
0.20  longer  thau  that  of  S.  lvirundo.  Black  cap  not  extend- 
ing so  far  down  on  sides  of  head  as  in  hirundo,  barely  em- 
bracing eye  (the  lower  lid  of  which  is  white),  thus  leaving  a 
wider  white  space  between  eye  and  edge  of  upper  mandible. 

Mantle  perhaps  a shade  lighter  than  that  of  hirundo.  Wings 
absolutely  a little  shorter  (though  forsteri  is  a larger  bird) ; 
primaries  strongly  silvered;  outer  web  of  1st  not  black,  but 
silvery  like  the  others ; all  wanting  the  decided  white  space 
on  the  inner  webs  which  exists  in  hirundo  and  paradisea ; 
there  are  indications  of  it  on  the  3 or  4 outer  primaries,  the 
others  are  nearly  uniform  dusky  gray,  moderately  hoary. 

Entire  under  parts  white,  with  scarcely  a trace  of  the  plum- 
beous so  evident  in  hirundo,  and  so  decided  in  paradisea. 

Tail  slightly  lighter  than  the  mantle,  separated  from  the  lat- 
ter for  a short  space  by  the  decidedly  white  rump;  lateral  feathers  much  more  streaming  than 
in  hirundo,  the  elongation  generally  equalling  and  sometimes  exceeding  that  of  paradisea.  1 lie 
two  streamers  are  white  on  the  outer  web,  dusky-gray  on  the  inner.  (This  being  exactly  the 
reverse  of  hirundo,  and  a very  noticeable  feature,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  forsteri;  and 
this  character  being  so  convenient,  writers  have  perhaps  laid  too  much  stress  upon  it.)  beet 
bright  orange,  tinged  with  vermilion  ; tarsus  shorter  thau  middle  toe  and  claw ; feet  longer  and 
stouter  by  over  0.10  of  an  inch  than  the  same  parts  in  hirundo.  Adult,  winter  plumage.  Bill 
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Fio.  694. — Tail  of  Forster’s  Tern, 
about  g uat.  size.  (From  Elliot.) 
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dusky,  except  at  base  of  under  inaudible,  and  a terminal  space  of  varying  extent;  feet  dusky 
yellowish.  The  black  cap  more  or  less  variegated  with  white;  but  there  is  always  consider- 
able black  on  the  nape,  and  a distinct  black  bar  extends  along  sides  of  head,  embracing  eyes. 
Lateral  tail-feathers  not  streaming  like  those  of  summer,  being  but  little,  if  any,  longer  than 
those  of  hirundo  during  the  breeding  season ; inner  web  usually  darker,  and  this  color  may 
extend  on  the  outer  web,  especially  toward  the  tip.  (In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  S.  liatelli 
Aud.)  At  the  moult  the  old  primaries  lose  their  silvering,  becoming  plain  brown  and  white, 
their  shafts  decidedly  yellow;  inner  webs  at  this  season  with  white  spaces,  as  distinctly  defined 
as  in  hirundo  and  paradisea.  Young : Bill  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  adults,  brown- 
ish-black, dull  flesh-color  at  base  of  under  mandible.  Front  white,  but  crown  and  nape  show- 
ing traces  of  the  black  that  is  to  appear,  now  mixed  with  light  brown.  Pearl-blue  of  mantle 
interrupted  by  irregular  patches  of  light  grayish-brown,  tending  to  become  transverse  bars;  on 
the  inner  secondaries  deepening  iuto  brownish-black,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  extent  of 
each  feather.  Primaries  less  silvery  than  those  of  the  adult,  with  better  marked  white  spaces, 
like  those  of  adult  hirundo.  Rump  and  under  parts  pure  white.  Tail  deeply  emarginate,  but 
lateral  feather  not  streaming,  surpassing  the  2d  pair  by  scarcely  more  than  the  latter  surpass 
the  3d;  inner  web,  for  about  1.00  from  the  tip,  and  both  webs  of  the  other  feathers,  grayish- 
black  ; outer  web  of  lateral  feather  white,  but  sometimes  is  invaded  at  the  tip  by  the  darker 
color  of  its  inner  web.  Nestlings  huffy-brown,  whitening  on  the  belly,  blotched  with  black 
on  the  upper  parts.  North  America  at  large,  common ; breeds  locally  from  Texas  to  the  Fur 
countries,  both  coastwise  and  inland;  winters  as  far  as  Guatemala  and  even  Brazil.  Nest 
commonly  in  marshes;  eggs  2-3,  1.75-1.85  X 1-25-1.35,  of  variable  tone  from  buffv  or  pale 
brownish  to  olivaceous,  freely  but  irregularly  spotted  and  dashed  with  different  shades  of  brown 
and  blackish ; commonly  laid  on  grass  or  seaweed. 

S.  hirun'do.  (Lat.  hirundo,  a swallow.  Fig.  095.)  Common  Tern.  Wilson’s  Tern.  Sea 
Swallow.  Bill  as  long  as  head,  about  equalliug  tarsus  and  middle  toe  without  claw,  moder- 
ately robust ; height  at 
base  contained  a little 
more  than  five  times  in 
length  of  culmeu ; go- 
nys  as  long  as  rami, 
measured  from  feathers 
on  side  of  mandible  to 
angle,  which  latter  is 
but  slightly  marked. 

Adult  $ 9 , breeding 
plumage:  Bill  bright 
coral  or  light  vermilion 
on  basal  half  or  rather 
more,  the  rest  black, 
except  the  extreme  yel- 
lowish tips.  Iris  dark 
brown.  Pileum  lus- 
trous black,  with  tinge 
of  green  ; it  extends  to 
lower  level  of  eyes,  but 
leaves  the  lower  lids 
white,  aud  it  is  so  broad 

on  the  lores  that  the  white  line  of  feathers  along  side  of  mandible  hardly  reaches  to  their  end. 
Mantle  pearl-blue,  beginning  insensibly  on  neck,  deepening  on  back,  extending  undiluted 


Fiq.  G95.  — Nest  ami  Kpps  of  Common  Torn. 
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almost  to  ends  of  inner  secondaries,  but  ending  abruptly  on  rump,  the  upper  tail-coverts 
being  pure  white.  Under  parts  considerably  lighter  than  the  mantle.  On  the  throat,  toward 
chin  and  along  borders  of  the  black  cap,  this  color  fades  into  nearly  or  quite  pure  white,  as 
it  does  also  on  lower  tail-coverts;  under  surface  of  wings  and  axillary  feathers  pure  white. 
Shafts  of  all  the  primaries  white,  deepening  into  blackish  toward  their  tips.  Outer  web  of 
1st  primary  black,  with  scarcely  any  hoariness.  First  4 or  5 primaries  grayish-black,  strongly 
silvered ; their  inner  webs  with  a space  of  white  along  their  inner  margins.  This  space  on 
the  1st  primary  at  base  occupies  the  whole  web,  becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends,  and  ends, 
or  becomes  a mere  line,  about  1.00  from  the  tip;  on  other  primaries  it  is  of  less  extent,  and 
runs  up  along  the  centre  of  the  web  a little  farther  than  on  the  edge;  on  the  innermost  pri- 
maries it  is  very  narrow,  but  forms  an  entire  margin  to  the  inner  webs,  running  to  their  tips. 
The  inner  primaries  have  scarcely  any  grayish-black,  being  mostly  of  the  color  of  the  mantle. 
Secondaries  mostly  pure  white,  but  toward  their  ends  grayish-blue  to  about  equal  extent  on 
both  webs.  Tail  moderately  forked,  contained  about  If  times  in  length  of  wing;  the  folded 
wings  reach  1.00-2.00  beyond  it;  middle  feathers  broad  to  their  rounded  tips;  lateral  ones 
successively  narrower  and  more  “ streaming,”  their  outer  webs  light  pearl-gray  (like  the  back), 
their  inner  webs  nearly  pure  white.  The  outer  pair,  however,  are  grayish-blue  on  most  of 
their  iuner  webs,  especially  terminally,  while  their  outer  webs  are  grayish-black.  Feet  light 
coral-red.  Adults  iu  winter : As  above,  but  cap  imperfect,  marked  with  white  on  front  and 
crown;  under  parts  less  pearly  or  quite  white;  bill  and  feet  dull.  There  is  much  less  de- 
cided difference  in  seasonal  plumage  of  this  species,  forsteri,  and  others  of  the  same  subgenus, 
than  there  is  in  the  large  Terns  of  the  section  Actoclielidon,  the  pure  black  cap  being  worn 
longer.  Length  (average)  14.50;  extent  31.00;  wing  10.50;  tail  6.00,  forked  3.50;  bill  along 
c.ulmen  1.35;  height  at  base  0.33;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip  1.60;  gonys 
0.60;  gape  2.10;  tibiae  bare  0.50  ; tarsus  0.80-0.85;  middle  toe  0.75,  its  claw  0.30;  outer  0.70, 
its  claw  0.18;  inner  0.48,  its  claw  0.14;  hallux  with  its  claw  0.28;  whole  foot  about  1.75. 
Extremes:  Length  13.00-16.00;  extent  29.00-32.00;  wing  9.75-11.75;  tail  5.00-7.00;  tarsus 
0.66-0.87;  bill  1.25-1.50;  9 averages  a little  less  than  Young  fall  under  the  above 
minima:  length  down  to  12.00,  wing  to  9.00,  tail  to  4.00,  bill  to  1.12,  etc.  Young-of-the- 
year  in  August:  Upper  mandible  brown,  becoming  blackish  on  culmen  toward  tip,  and  some- 
what flesh-colored  basally  along  tomia;  under  mandible  light  yellow,  darkening  into  brown 
toward  tip.  Mouth  yellow;  feet  dull  yellow,  with  scarcely  a tinge  of  reddish.  Forehead 
grayish- white ; on  crown  mixed  with  large,  illy-defined  blackish  spots;  on  occiput  and  nape 
black  prevailing,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  only  being  gray ; on  sides  of  head,  as  far  as 
eyes,  the  black  also  nearly  pure.  Ground-color  of  upper  parts  a rather  lighter  shade  of  the 
pearl-blue  of  the  adults,  but  every  feather  is  tipped  with  dull  light  gray,  and  has  a subter- 
minal spot  (generally  a crescent  or  semicircle)  of  light  brown.  These  conspicuous  spots  and 
tips  usually  give  the  predominating  color  to  the  upper  parts;  but  are  neither  so  distinct  nor 
so  dark  as  in  parudisea.  Lesser  wing-coverts  brownish-black,  forming  a continuous  band. 
Lesser  and  median  coverts  conspicuously  tipped  with  yellowish-gray;  inner  secondaries  nearly 
pure  white  at  their  tips ; other  secondaries  white,  with  the  outer  web,  except  at  tip,  and  the 
median  portion  of  the  inner  web,  dark  plumbeous  or  ashy-gray.  Primaries  colored  almost 
exactly  as  in  the  adults.  Rump  white,  with  a tinge  of  pearl-blue.  Tail  forked  1.00  or  a 
little  more;  inner  webs  of  all  the  rectrices  nearly  pure  white,  but  outer  webs  plumbeous- 
gray,  increasing  in  intensity  from  within  outward,  so  that  the  outer  pair,  which  are  but  little 
elougated,  have  their  outer  webs  grayish -black,  deepest  toward  their  tips.  Entire  under 
parts,  including  under  wing-coverts,  pure  white,  with  no  trace  of  the  pearly  wash  of  the 
adults.  Nestlings  grayish-buff  of  variable  shade,  mottled  with  dusky  on  the  upper  parts,  white 
below,  with  dusky  throat  and  pale  buff  sides;  feet  yellow.  Eggs  2-3,  rarely  4,  1.55-1.65  X 
1.20-1.25,  buff  or  pale  brown  with  variable  olivaceous  shade,  fully  spotted  with  dark  brown  or 
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blackish,  indistinguishable  with  certainty  from  those  of  several  related  species,  with  some  of 
which  the  present  species  often  breeds  in  colonies ; they  are  laid  on  the  bare  sand  or  shingle 
of  the  seashore  or  large  inland  waters ; but  (together  with  those  of  dougalli ) on  pasture  sward 
at  Penikese  Island.  A very  common  species,  wide-ranging  in  many  parts  of  the  world ; Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America;  in  North  America  throughout,  both  coastwise  and  inland, 
but  most  numerous  east  of  the  Great  Plains;  breeding  irregularly  from  Arctic  regions  to  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  wintering  from  the  Southern  States  southward. 

S.  paradis'sea.  (Old  Persian  pairidaeza,  Arabic  firdaus,  late  Lat.  paradisus , Gr.  irapd&dsos, 
paradeisos,  a park  or  pleasure  ground,  used  for  the  alleged  Garden  of  Eden  or  Paradise,  by 
uncritical  Biblical  scribes,  and  hence  for  heaven  as  the  abode  of  the  blessed  after  death.  Figs 
696,  697.)  Paradise  Tern.  Arctic  Tern.  Crimson-billed  Tern.  Long-tailed 
Tern.  Short-footed  Tern.  Portland  Tern.  Pike’s  Tern.  Bill  shorter  than  head, 
equal  to  middle  toe  and  tarsus  together,  slender,  compressed,  acute.  Feet  remarkably  small 
and  weak ; tibiae  bare  for  a moderate  distance;  tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw, 
or  only  equal  to  it;  toes  rather  long  for  the  size  of  the  feet;  the  outer  falls  but  little  short  of 
the  middle  one,  while  the  claw  of  the  inner  hardly  reaches  beyond  the  third 
joint  of  the  middle  one.  Adult  9 , iu  breeding  plumage : Bill  carmine 
or  lake-red,  usually  without  any  black ; feet  a lighter  tint  of  the  same, 
tending  to  vermilion  or  coral-red,  but  not  so  light  as  those  of  hirundo. 
Shafts  of  primaries  white,  with  scarcely  darker  tips.  Outer  web  of  1st 
primary  grayish -black,  lightening  into  silvery-gray  at  tip ; inner  web  white, 
with  a line  of  grayish-dusky  along  the  shaft,  narrower  and  lighter  than  in 
hirundo;  next  4 or  5 primaries  silvery-gray,  darkest  toward  tips,  the  inner 
webs  mostly  white  (wholly  so  at  their  bases) ; but  the  white  does  not  extend 
so  far  toward  the  tip  as  on  the  1st  primary,  and  runs  up  farther  in  the 
centre  of  the  web  than  on  the  edge  of  it.  Inner  primaries  of  the  color  of 
the  back,  broadly  tipped  aud  margined  internally  with  white.  Tail  ex- 
ceedingly long,  the  streamers  as  much  lengthened,  aud  as  narrow,  as  iu 
dougalli , reaching  beyond  the  tips  of  the  folded  wings.  Tail  pure  white; 
outer  web  of  its  exterior  feather  grayish -black,  lighter  basally;  its  iuner 
web,  aud  the  outer  webs  of  the  next  two  rectrices,  having  a tinge  of  pearl- 
blue.  Cap  lustrous  greenish-black,  so  broad  as  to  leave  only  a slender  line 
of  white  along  edge  of  feathers  on  side  of  upper  mandible.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  of  about  the 
same  shade  as  in  hirundo,  fading  into  white  at  tips  of  inner  secondaries.  Under  parts  but 
a little  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back,  fading  insensibly  into  whitish  on  chin,  throat, 
and  edges  of  the  black  cap,  and  ending  abruptly  at  the  under  tail-coverts,  which  are  white, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  under  parts;  lining  of  wings  and  axillars  also  white. 
Winter  plumage  of  adult : Differs  from  the  above  chiefly  in  the  color  of  the  cup ; forehead 
white ; crown  white,  but  marked  with  narrow  black  shaft-lines  which  increase  backward 
until  the  nape  is  nearly  or  quite  black.  A dark  lateral  stripe,  more  or  less  distinct,  extends 
over  auriculars  beyond  eye,  leaving  eyelids  white.  Upper  parts  much  as  iu  summer,  but 
under  parts  from  chin  to  vent,  much  lighter.  Young-of-the-year  : Bill  small,  only  about  1.08, 
brownish -black  toward  tip,  gonys  and  sides  of  lower  mandible  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
dull  orange;  feet  only  orange  on  the  soles,  otherwise  brownish-red.  Tail  only  4.75-5.00,  the 
outer  rectrices  scarcely  streaming.  Forehead  white;  crown  with  narrow,  longitudinal  spots 
of  white  upon  a black  ground  which  extends  to  the  eyes,  and  runs  back  over  the  auriculars  to 
the  nape.  Whole  under  parts,  including  under  tail-coverts  and  under  surfaces  of  wings,  pure 
white.  Back  light  bluish-gray  (somewhat  darker  than  in  hirundo),  all  the  feathers  tipped 
with  yellowish-white  or  white,  most  of  them  with  a blackish -brown  streak  or  crescentic  spot 
near  the  end,  darkest  on  inner  secondaries,  aud  forming  one  broad  streak  on  the  least  wing- 


Fig.  096.  — Arctic 
Tern.  Right  foot.  (L. 
A.  Fuertes.) 
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coverts.  Primaries  slate-color  toward  the  tips ; shafts  white,  inner  webs  with  a longitudinal 
space  of  white,  outer  web  of  the  1st  slaty-black.  Inner  tail-feathers  white,  as  are  their  shafts, 
each  with  a subterminal  crescent-shaped  spot  of  brownish-black.  Nestlings  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  hirundo  in  coloration,  but  averaging  darker.  Adult:  Length  (extremely  vari- 
able from  varying  length  of  tail)  14.00-17.00;  extent  29.00-33.00;  wing  10.00-10.75;  tail 
usually  7.00-8.00,  sometimes  6.50-8.50,  forked  4.00-5.00;  tibiae  bare  0.45;  tarsus  0. 55-0. 65; 
middle  toe  and  claw  0.80-0.85;  inner  toe  and  claw  0.55;  whole  foot  about  1.50;  bill  along 
cultnen  1.20-1.40;  height  at  base  0.30;  from  feathers  of  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip  1.40; 
gape  1.90;  gouys  0.75.  A beautiful  Tern,  easily  recognized  by  points  of  size  and  form,  aside 
from  color;  this  varies  much  with  age  aud  season,  giving  rise  to  many  nominal  species ; among 
American  synonyms  are  S.  pikei  Lawr.,  S.  longipennis  Coues  nec  Nordm.,  S.  portlandica 
Riggw.  Others  are:  S.  liirundo  Linn.,  in  part;  5.  macrura  Naum.,  of  2d-4th  eds.  of  the 
Key,  as  of  most  authors,  which  unfortunately  must  yield  to  S.  paradiscca  Brunn.  1764,  though 
the  latter  name  used  to  be  given  to  the  Roseate  Tern ; S.  arctica  Temm.  ; S.  argentata  Brehm; 


Fig.  697.  — Arctic  Tern. 


S.  coccineirostrin  Reich.;  S.  brachytarsa  Graba;  S.  brachypus  and  senegalensis  Sw.  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  bird  is  wide-ranging  like  most  Terns;  Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  North 
America  at  large ; breeds  from  Massachusetts  N.  to  the  Arctic  regions ; S.  to  Middle  States  and 
California  in  winter,  but  also  then  passing  on  to  South  America.  Eggs  2-3,  not  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  two  foregoing  species,  but  averaging  smaller,  say  1.65  X 1.15. 

S.  dou'galli.  (To  Dr.  MoDougall.  Fig.  689.)  Roseate  Tern.  McDougall’s  Tern. 
Graceful  Tern.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head  or  foot,  straight,  slender,  compressed,  very 
acute ; gonys  longer  than  rami,  former  straight,  latter  concave  in  outline,  with  acute  but  not 
prominent  angle  between  them.  Wings  shorter  than  usual ; 1st  primary  little  longer  than  next. 
Tail  deeply  forked,  with  very  long  narrow  streamers.  Tibite  slightly  denuded ; tarsus  a little 
shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Whole  form  trim  and  elegant.  Adult  $ 9 > breeding  plu- 
mage: Bill  black,  the  extreme  point  yellowish,  the  base  for  a little  distance,  and  inside  of 
mouth,  red.  Feet  bright  red;  claws  black.  Cap  lustrous  black,  very  ample,  reaching  to 
lower  border  of  eyes;  under  eyelid  white,  as  is  a streak  to  end  of  feathers  on  bill.  Neck  all 
around  and  entire  under  parts  snowy  white,  tinted  with  lovely  rose-pink.  Mantle  delicate 
pale  pearly,  over  all  the  upper  parts  from  the  neck,  including  rump  and  base  of  tail,  fading  to 
white  on  tips  of  inner  secondaries  and  inner  webs  of  the  others.  Streamers  white  on  both 
webs,  sometimes  with  a faint  pearly  tint.  Primaries  grayish-black,  strongly  silvered  when 
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fresh;  outer  web  of  1st  blackish;  inner  webs  of  all  white  for  more  than  half  their  breadth, 
this  white  stripe  broadest  ou  the  first,  toward  the  base  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  web, 
and  on  all  of  them  continued  to  and  usually  around  the  very  tips;  shafts  of  all  white  both  sides 
nearly  to  end.  Adult  in  winter : Bill  dull  black,  with  yellowish  tip  aud  brown  base.  Fore- 
head and  cheeks  white ; crown,  hind-head,  nape,  and  sides  of  head,  brownish-black,  mixed 
with  white  on  vertex.  No  rosy  tint.  Lesser  wing-coverts  brownish.  Tail  without  much 
elongation  or  forking,  and  pearly  like  the  back.  Young,  newly  Hedged:  Bill  small,  slender, 
blackish,  hardly  1.10.  Wings  like  those  of  adults.  Tail  merely  forked  an  inch  or  so,  pearlv- 
blue  on  outer  webs,  almost  white  on  inner,  with  subtertninal  edging  of  blackish.  Mantle  light 
pearly-blue,  variegated  with  a delicate  mottling  of  black  and  buff,  the  black  chiefly  in  narrow 
zig-zag  cross-bars,  broken  by  the  fawn-color ; on  the  wings  the  variegation  in  larger  pattern, 
the  feathers  mostly  black  with  yellowish  borders.  Forehead  and  cheeks  light  grayish-brown, 
resolved  on  crown  and  hind-head  into  streaks  of  blackish  and  tawny,  lost  in  blackish  on  nape. 

A silvery  white  spot  before  and  above  eye;  eye  surrounded  by  black.  A band  of  black  along 
edge  of  forearm,  where  some  of  the  feathers  have  yellowish  tips.  Under  parts  pure  white,  a 
little  obscured  with  gray  on  the  breast.  Adult:  Length  14.00-15.00;  extent  about  30.00; 
wing  9.25-9.75;  tail  7.00-8.00,  forked  3.50-4.50;  bill  along  culmen  1.50;  height  at  base  0.35; 
gonys  1.00;  mandibular  rami  0.75;  tibiae  bare  0.40;  tarsus  0.85;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.00. 
This  exquisite  species  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  etc. ; in  North  America  it  occurs  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  in  various  West  India  Islands,  and  Central 
America;  breeds  nearly  throughout  its  U.  S.  range,  wintering  extralimital.  It  is  a beach  bird, 
nesting  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore;  eggs  2-3,  about  1.65  X 1-20,  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  several  related  species,  especially  the  Arctic  Tern ; said  to  average  rather  lighter 
colored,  with  smaller  spots. 

S.  aleu'tica.  (Of  the  Aleutian  Isles.  Fig.  698.)  Aleutian  Tern.  Form  of  Sterna  proper ; 
tail  deeply  forked,  with  long  streamers  as  in  forsteri,  etc.  Coloration  darker  than  that  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  species,  approaching  that  of  the  section  Onychoprion , aud  presenting  a white 

frontal  lunule  as  in  Sternula  and  Onychoprion.  Adult  $ 9 , in 
summer:  Bill  and  feet  black.  Crown  aud  nape  black:  a large 
white  frontal  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  reach  over  the  eyes,  and 
the  convexity  of  which  extends  into  the  nasal  fossae.  The  black 
vertex  sends  through  the  eye  a band  that  crosses  the  cheek  and 
Fig.  cos.  — Aleutian  Tem,  much  reaches  almost  to  the  point  of  greatest  extension  of  feathers  on 
reduced.  the  bill.  Chin  and  side  of  head  bordering  this  vitta  below  pure 

white,  presently  deepening  insensibly  into  the  hue  of  the  under  parts.  Tail  aud  its  coverts 
pure  white  — no  pearly  wash  on  any  of  the  feathers.  Mantle  dark  pearl-gray,  with  a leaden 
hue,  different  from  the  clear  pearly  of  paradisrea,  etc.,  yet  not  of  the  smoky  cast  of  an&stheta , 
etc.  — a tint  intermediate  between  these,  difficult  to  name  satisfactorily  ; it  extends  on  the  neck 
behind  to  the  black  of  the  nape  without  intervention  of  white.  All  uuder  parts,  from  the  white 
chin  to  under  tail-coverts,  paler  and  more  decidedly  pearly  than  the  mantle,  nearly  as  in  full- 
plumaged  paradisrea,  yet  grayer.  Under  wing-coverts,  edge  of  wing,  and  shafts  of  primaries, 
pure  white.  Primaries  blackish,  with  the  usual  silvery  hoariness,  and  with  large  white  spaces 
on  inner  webs;  this  space  on  the  1st  primary  occupies  at  base  the  whole  width  of  the  web,  but 
grows  narrower  and  ends  about  1.00  from  the  tip,  which  is  wholly  blackish,  this  color  running 
down  as  a narrow  margin  for  2.00  or  more.  On  other  primaries  successively  this  white  space 
diminishes,  and  is  also  less  distinctly  defined.  Secondaries  like  the  back,  but  most  of  the  inuer 
web  of  all  white,  and  a narrow  oblique  touch  of  white  on  outer  web  near  its  end,  forming  a bar  1 
across  the  wing  when  closed.  Length  13.50-15.00;  wing  9.75-10.75;  tail  6.50-7.00,  forked 
2.40-3.75;  bill  along  culmen  1.40;  along  gape  1.70;  height  at  base  0.30;  length  of  gonys 
0.80;  tarsus  0.60-0.75;  middle  toe  alone  0.80;  its  claw  nearly  0.30.  Alaska  and  Aleutian 
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Islands ; also  on  opposite  side  of  Bering  Sea  to  Japan  ; common  J une-Sept.  about  St.  Michael’s, 
where  it  breeds  with  Arctic  Terns,  laying  on  the  bare  ground;  eggs  1-2,  1.70  X 1.12,  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  several  related  species.  The  bird  is  near  S.  lunata,  an  extralimital 
species,  coming  between  the  species  of  Sterna  proper  and  the  sooty  Tern  group. 

( Subgenus  Sternula.) 

S.  aiitilla'ruin.  (Lat.  Antillarum,  of  the  Antilles.)  American  Least  Tern.  Antillean 
Tern.  Silver  Ternlet.  Much  smaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing:  Length  about  9.00; 
extent  20.00;  wing  6.60;  tail  3.50,  forked  1.75;  bill  along  culmen  1.20;  depth  at  base  0.28; 
tarsus  0. CO;  middle  toe  and  claw  0.75.  Young  smaller:  Length  8.50;  wing  6.25;  tail  3.00; 
bill  1.00.  Tail  moderately  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  scarcely  filamentous,  rapidly  narrowing  to 
acute  tip.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  rather  shorter  than  whole  foot.  Adult  $ 9 > in  breed- 
ing plumage : Bill  yellow,  usually  tipped  with  black  for  0.10-0.25.  Cap  glossy  greenish-black, 
with  a narrow  white  frontal  crescent  whose  horns  reach  over  eyes,  the  convexity  extending  to 
bill,  but  cut  off  from  white  of  cheeks  by  a liue  of  black  through  eye  to  end  of  feathers  on  bill. 
Entire  upper  parts,  including  tail,  pearly-blue,  rather  dark  and  of  a leaden  shade,  reaching 
quite  to  the  black  cap,  fading  on  sides  of  neck  and  head  into  the  snowy  satiny-white  of  all  the 
under  parts.  Tail-feathers  paler  basally,  white  on  their  under  surfaces  and  outer  web  of  outer 
feather.  Mantle  extending  to  very  tips  of  secondaries,  but  inner  webs  of  these  feathers  nearly 
white  toward  the  base.  Shafts  of  first  two  primaries  black  on  top,  white  underneath ; webs 
black,  the  inner  with  a distinct  white  space,  not  reaching  ends  of  the  feathers;  other  primaries 
like  back,  but  darker  plumbeous,  fadiug  to  white  on  their  inner  borders.  Feet  orange-yellow ; 
claws  black.  Adult  in  winter : Bill  blackish ; feet  dull  yellowish.  Forehead  and  lores  white ; 
crown  white,  with  black  shaft-lines ; occiput  and  nape  blackish,  sending  forward  a band  through 
eye.  Mantle  darker  than  in  summer,  and  more  restricted,  leaving  hind-neck  white ; a band  of 
grayisli-black  along  fore-arm,  and  whole  edge  of  wing  of  this  color;  most  primaries  blackish, 
without  silvering.  Young  of  first  winter:  Similar;  forehead  not  pure  white,  nor  hind-head 
quite  blackish  ; mantle  varied  with  lighter  tips  of  most  feathers ; tail  with  traces  of  dark  spots. 
Young  in  August:  Bill  brownish-black,  pale  at  base  below.  Forehead  mostly  white;  crown 
and  hiud-head  varied  with  white  and  brownish-black,  the  latter  color  especially  forming  an 
auricular  patch.  Pearl-gray  mantle  appearing,  but  interrupted  with  brown  hastate  or  cres- 
centic spots,  one  or  more  on  each  feather,  mottling  the  whole  upper  parts.  Primaries  grayish- 
black,  growing  lighter  from  first  to  last,  margined  on  inner  webs  with  white,  broadly  and  briefly 
on  outer  primaries,  more  narrowly  and  lengthily  on  successive  ones ; outer  web  of  first,  and 
shafts  of  all  on  upper  side,  black.  Tail  merely  einarginate,  pearly-blue,  shading  toward  ends 
of  the  feathers  to  dusky-gray,  the  tips  white.  Whole  under  parts  pure  white.  A pretty  little 
Sea-Swallow,  inhabiting  temperate  North  America,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
U.  S.,  casually  to  Labrador,  and  also  on  larger  inland  waters  to  Minnesota;  on  the  Pacific  side 
to  California ; S.  into  the  Antilles  and  Middle  America  and  to  northern  South  America : inti- 
mately related  to  the  South  American  supereiliaris  and  European  rninuta , but  subgenerically 
distinct  from  auy  North  American  Tern.  In  former  editions  of  the  Key  I combined  it  with  S. 
supereiliaris,  but  I now  revert  to  the  opinion  of  its  specific  character  which  I originally  ex- 
pressed in  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  p.  552,  and  which  has  meanwhile  acquired  the  powerful 
support  of  the  A.  0.  U.  Eggs  dropped  on  bare  dry  sand  of  beaches,  or  in  a little  shelly  depres- 
sion, 1, 2,  3,  or  4,  1.20  to  1.30  by  0.99;  ground  color  varying  from  pale  clear  greenish  to  dull 
pale  drab,  speckled  all  over  with  small  splashes,  irregular  spots,  and  dots  of  several  shades 
of  clear  brown,  with  paler  and  more  filaceous  shell-spots ; the  markings  often  evenly  distrib- 
uted, more  frequently  tending  to  wreathe  at  or  around  the  larger  end,  the  point  often  free  from 
marks  or  with  only  a few  dots. 
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{Subgenus  Onyciiopriox.) 

(JIaliplana  of  former  editions  of  Key  and  of  A.  O.  U.  1886-95.) 

S.  fuiigi no'sa.  (Lat.  fuliginosa,  sooty.  Fig.  099.)  Sooty  Tern.  Egg  Bird.  Wide- 
awake. Bill  as  long  as  head,  not.  much  exceeded  by  whole  foot,  straight,  stout  at  base,  taper- 
ing, acute,  gonys  ascending,  commissure  not  decurved ; nostrils  rather  far  forward.  Tail  deeply 
forked,  as  in  Sterna  proper;  feet  stout;  toes  short,  with  much  incised  webs.  Plumage  bicolor. 
Adult  $ 9 , in  summer : Bill  and  feet  black  ; iris  red.  On  forehead  a white  crescent  reaching 

above  eyes,  separated  from  white 
of  cheeks  by  a black  bridle  from  eye 
obliquely  downward  and  forward  to 
hill.  Entire  upper  parts  black,  with 
slight  greenish  gloss.  Entire  under 
parts  white,  reaching  on  sides  of 
head  to  eyes,  and  more  than  half- 
way around  neck.  Primaries  black- 
ish, lighter  on  inner  webs  hut  with- 
out any  white  wedges,  their  shafts 
brown  above,  white  below ; secon- 
daries like  primaries,  but  most  of 
their  inner  webs  whitish;  lining  of 
wings  white.  Tail  like  back,  duller 
ou  under  surface,  the  streamers 
white,  with  white  shafts,  darkening 
toward  end,  especially  on  inner 

Fig.  G99.  — Foot  of  Sooty  Fig.  iOO.  — Foot  of  Bridled  webs.  In  tviuter  I Similar  hut 

Tern,  nat.  size.  (From  Saunders.)  Tern,  nat.  size.  (From  Saunders.)  . , , . , , , , 

with  some  white  spots  in  black  of 
crown.  Young  entirely  different : Bill  black  above,  dull  reddish  below ; eyes  and  feet  dull 
reddish.  Whole  plumage  smoky-brown,  darkest  above,  paler  and  grayish  or  whitish  on  belly, 
almost  black  on  primaries;  upper  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  tipped  with  white,  giving 
a peculiar  spotty  appearance ; feathers  of  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  margined  with 
dull  rufous.  Tail  like  wings  in  color,  little  forked,  lateral  feathers  not  elongated.  Downy 
young,  gray  dotted  with  whitish  on  upper  parts,  mostly  white  below.  Adults:  Length  15.00- 
17.00,  averaging  about  16.50;  extent  about  34.00;  wing  12.00;  tail  7.50,  forked  3.00-3.50; 
bill  along  culmenl.80;  gape  2.50;  depth  at  base  0.50 ; tibia  bare  0.70 ; tarsus  1.00;  middle 
toe  and  claw  1.20;  outer  do.  1.05;  inner  do.  0.75;  hind  do.  0.30.  A well-known  inhabitant 
of  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  with  a host  of  synonyms,  both  generic  and  specific. 
In  North  America  N.  in  summer  along  Atlantic  coast  regularly  to  the  Carolinas,  casually  to 
NewT  England.  Eggs  1-3,  dropped  on  the  sand,  2.00-2.12  X 1 .40-1.50,  huff,  creamy,  or  white, 
sparingly  spotted  and  splashed  with  light  brown,  rich  brown,  and  pale  purplish.  This  bird 
is  type  of  3 difierent  generic  names  by  Wagler — Ony  chop  lion,  Isis,  1832,  p.  277 ; Planetis, 
Isis,  1832,  p.  1222;  and  Haliplana,  Isis,  1832,  p.  1224;  the  first  of  these  has  priority,  as  I 
have  remarked  before,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  p.  556,  and  Auk,  July,  1897,  p.  314.  Ony- 
■choprion  has  therefore  been  adopted  instead  of  Haliplana  by  the  A.  O.  U.  in  Suppl.  List, 
Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  99. 

S.  f.  crissa'lis.  (Lat.  crissalis,  crissal,  relating  to  the  crissum.)  Crissal  Sooty  Tern. 
Like  the  last;  crissum  ashy  instead  of  white.  W.  coast  of  Mexico  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  widely  dispersed  in  the  Pacific.  Not  in  former  editions  of  the  Key.  Baird  MS. 
apud  Lawr.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xiv,  June,  1871,  p.  285  and  p.  301 ; Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist,  ii,  1874,  p.  318.  Not  in  A.  0.  U.  Lists. 
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S.  anaesthe'ta.  (Gr.  dvaicrdrjTos,  anaisthetos,  stolid,  stupid,  insensate,  apathetic.  Fig.  700.) 
Bridled  Tern.  Panayan  Tern.  Form  of  S.  fuliginosa,  hut  webbing  of  toes  less  extensive 
(almost  as  deeply  incised  as  in  Hydrochelidon) . Adult  9 , in  summer:  Bill  and  feet  black. 
Crown  aud  stripe  through  eye  to  nostril  black.  A white  frontal  lunula,  narrower  than  in  fuli- 
ginosa, extending  beyond  eye.  Black  pileutn  sharply  defined  on  nape  against  ashy-white, 
which  insensibly  shades  into  cinereous-brown,  the  prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts.  Wings, 
especially  primaries,  darker  than  rest  of  upper  parts,  with  scarcely  a shade  of  cinereous  ; tail, 
with  its  coverts,  much  lighter  and  more  ashy,  approaching  nape  in  color.  Primaries  with  well- 
defined,  pure  white  spaces  ruuuing  for  a considerable  distance  from  their  bases  along  inner 
webs  (in  fuliginosa  these  webs  simply  grayish-brown  with  no  well-marked  wedges).  A large 
part  of  inner  webs  of  secondaries  white  ; under  wing-coverts  white.  Middle  tail-feathers 
brownish-ash,  concolor  with  their  coverts ; lateral  ones  with  much  white  toward  their  bases, 
especially  on  inner  webs,  increasing  on  each  feather  successively  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
next  to  the  outer  one  is  wholly  white  except  a small  space  at  its  tip,  while  the  outermost  is 
entirely  white.  Shafts  of  primaries  brownish-black  above,  white  beneath ; of  rectrices  dark 
along  the  ciuereous  and  white  along  other  portions.  Under  parts  entirely  white.  Length 
14.00-15.00;  wing  10.50;  tail  6.00-7.00,  forked  about  3.50;  bill  1.40-1.60;  height  at  base 
0.35-0.40;  width  slightly  less ; tarsus  0.85 ; middle  toe  the  same,  with  claw  1.20 ; outer  toe 
and  claw  1.00;  inner  0.75.  Immature:  Black  cap  imperfect,  largely  mixed  with  white  on 
vertex,  so  that  it  fades  insensibly  into  the  white  of  lunula,  which  latter  is  thus  undefined ; black 
bridle  correspondingly  imperfect.  Upper  parts  paler  and  grayer  than  in  the  adult,  some  of  the 
feathers  margined  with  whitish.  Lateral  rectrices  not  wholly  white.  Under  parts  pure  white, 
as  before.  This  is  not  the  youngest  plumage,  but  one  that  closely  resembles,  if  it  be  not  iden- 
tical with,  the  ordinary  winter  plumage  of  the  adult.  Young  : As  before;  but  more  white  on 
head  ; whitish  tips  of  most  feathers  of  the  mantle  ; a dark  band  along  lesser  wing-coverts,  less 
white  on  outer  tail-feathers;  still  younger,  with  rufous  tips  of  the  mantle  feathers,  but  under 
parts  white  from  the  first  fledging ; bill  and  feet  brownish.  This  perfectly  distinct  species  in- 
habits most  warm  parts  of  both  hemispheres ; West  Indies,  and  casually  Florida.  It  has  many 
synonyms,  among  them  Haliplana  discolor  Coues,  1864.  The  absurd  specific  name  was  origi- 
nally misspelled  anaetlietus  by  Scopoli,  1785  — a misprint  perpetuated  by  the  A.  O.  U.  I 
made  it  anosthreta  in  1st  edition  of  the  Key,  1872,  after  anosthcctus  Gray,  1871 ; but  this  is  as 
bad  spelling  as  almost  any  other.  The  word  appears  as  ancestlietica  in  the  Key,  2d-4th  edi- 
tions, 1884-90 ; this  is  an  improvement,  but  ancestheta  is  perfectly  good  Latin  form,  as  a trans- 
literation of  the  Greek,  and  no  doubt  what  was  originally  intended.  I used  this  form  in 
B X.  W.  1874,  p.  701.  Some  authors  have  perpetrated  aenothetus  and  anastaetus ! 
HYDROCHELIDON.  (Gr.  v&up,  liudor,  water;  chelidon,  a swallow.)  Black 

Terns.  Bill  a little  shorter  than  head,  longer  than  middle  toe  aud  claw,  very  slender  and 
acute ; culmen  and  commissure  convex,  the  curvature  increasing  toward  tip  ; outline  of  rami 
and  gonys  both  concave,  the  former  most  so ; angle  very  acute.  Wings  extremely  long, 
pointed,  of  same  color  as  back,  without  distinct  markings.  Primaries  broad  and  not  acute ; 
secondaries  not  slender  nor  flowing,  reaching  in  the  folded  wing  only  half-way  to  tip.  Tail 
short,  only  moderately  emarginate,  the  lateral  feathers  little  exceeding  the  next,  not  streaming ; 
all  broad  and  rounded.  Feet  slender  and  short ; tarsi  rather  less  than  middle  toe.  Toes  mod- 
erately long;  webs  narrow  and  very  deeply  incised  (fig.  51).  Size  small ; form  delicate  ; colors 
mostly  black,  the  wings  and  tail  plumbeous.  A small  genus  of  3 species,  a subspecies  of  one 
of  which  is  common  in  North  America,  where  a second  species  has  occurred  as  a straggler ; the 
third  is  the  Whiskered  Tern,  II.  hgbrida. 
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Analysis  oj  Species. 


Wings  and  tail  above  like  back 

Wings  whitening  along  border  of  forearm  ; upper  tail-coverts  white 


nigra  surimamenns 
. . . leucoptcra 


H.  ni'gra  surinamen'sis.  (Lat.  niger,  nigra,  nigrum,  black.  Lat.  surinamensis,  of  Surinam 
or  Dutch  Guiana  in  South  America.)  Surinam  Tern.  American  Black  Tern.  Short- 
tailed Tern.  Semipalmated  Tern.  Adult  $ 9 > in  summer : Head  and  neck  all  around 
and  under  parts  to  the  vent,  jet  black ; under  tail-coverts  pure  white.  On  back  of  neck,  and 
between  shoulders,  the  black  lightening  into  leaden-gray  or  plumbeous,  which  extends  over  all 
the  upper  parts  to  the  very  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  Inner  secondaries  like  back  ; others 
darker,  tending  to  the  color  of  the  primaries,  which  are  grayish-black,  silvered,  with  paler 
margins  of  inner  webs,  their  shafts  white  except  at  tips.  Lining  of  wings  ashv-white,  this 
color  reaching  a little  over  fore  border  of  wing  on  to  lesser  coverts,  so  that  it  shows  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  upper  surface.  Bill  and  claws  black ; angle  of  mouth  lake  red ; feet  dark  reddish- 
brown  ; eyes  brown.  In  winter  : Very  different ; forehead,  sides  of  head,  neck  all  round,  and 
entire  under  parts,  white;  under  wing-coverts  ashy-gray.  Crown  white  varied  with  grayish 
or  ashy,  darker  on  nape,  with  dusky  auricular  and  orbital  bar.  Upper  parts  generally  as  in 
summer,  but  paler,  many  feathers  with  whitish  edges.  While  changing,  head  and  under 
parts  patched  with  white  and  black.  Young:  Bill  brownish-black,  base  below  flesh-color ; 
mouth  yellow ; feet  light  brown.  Forehead  grayish-white,  deepening  on  crown  and  nape  to 
grayish-brown  which  reaches  down  to  the  back,  obscuring  the  plumbeous;  interscapulars  quite 
brown  ; on  other  upper  parts  brown  edges  of  the  feathers.  Lesser  wing-coverts  grayish- 
black.  A black  crescent  before  eye.  Under  parts  pure  white;  sides  of  breast  ashy-brown, 
sides  of  body  and  liniug  of  wings  ashy;  shafts  of  primaries  hrown.  Length  about  9.25;  extent 
25.00;  wing  8.25;  tail  3.75,  forked  1.00  ; bill  along  culmeu  1.10;  along  gape  1.00;  height 
at  base  0.25;  gonys  0.60.  Young  smaller,  about  8.00;  bill  1.00;  tail  shorter  and  less  forked. 
Nestlings  in  down,  brown  above  mottled  with  black,  sootier  on  head,  whitish  on  sides  of  head 
and  middle  of  belly.  North  America  at  large,  interior  and  coastwise,  abuudant;  S.  in  winter 
through  much  of  South  America.  Breeds  from  our  interior  middle  districts  N.  to  Alaska  and 
the  Fur  Countries,  often  in  large  colonies,  in  marshes  and  reedy  sloughs,  in  June.  Nests  usu- 
ally on  debris  of  dead  reeds,  often  wet  and  floating  in  shallow  water;  eggs  2-4,  1.35  X 0.95 
average,  pointed,  yet  with  considerable  bulge  of  the  sides ; ground  color  brownish-olive,  rather 
pale  and  clear,  thickly  marked  with  spots  and  splashes  of  every  size  from  dots  to  masses,  but 
mostly  large  and  bold,  of  light  brown  and  blackish-brown,  and  the  usual  neutral-tint  shell- 
markings  ; tendency  to  aggregate  at  or  around  the  larger  end.  This  is  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  II.  nigra  of  Europe,  etc.,  but  darker  colored  and  otherwise  distinguishable;  some 
authors  rate  it  as  a good  species.  The  European  bird  is  Eallus  lariformis  and  Sterna  fissi}>cs 
Linn.  1758,  whence  II.  lariformis  and  II.  fissipes  of  former  editious  of  the  Key  — a position 
from  which  I now  recede.  Our  bird  was  described  as  S.  plumbea  by  Wilson,  1813;  but  a 
prior  name  is  S.  surinamensis  Gm.  1788. 

H.  leucop'tera.  (Gr.  Xeuxor,  leuJcos,  white  ; t rrepov,  ptcron,  wing.)  White- WINGED  Black 
Tern.  Adult  in  summer : Bill  black,  tinged  with  red ; feet  red ; claws  black.  Head  and 
neck  all  around  and  under  parts  pure  black,  shading  ou  back  and  scapulars  into  dark  slaty 
plumbeons;  wings  dark  silvery-plumbeous,  fading  to  white  along  border  of  forearm;  primaries 
silvered-dusky  with  white,  shafts  and  dull  white  area  on  inner  webs  ; lining  of  wings  blackish, 
varied  with  white  along  the  border.  Tail  and  its  coverts,  above  and  below,  white,  abruptly 
contrasting  with  dark  slate  of  rump  and  black  of  belly;  tail-feathers  shaded  with  pearly-gray 
toward  their  ends.  Length  8.50-9.50 ; wing  7.50-8.00 ; tail  2.75-3.10,  forked  0.50 ; bill  along 
eulmen  0.90-1.00;  along  gape  1.20,  height  at  base  0.20;  tarsus  0.75;  middle  toe  and  claw 
0.87.  Resembling  the  last,  and  changes  of  plumage  correspondent;  distinguished  iu  any 
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plumage  by  white  upper  tail-coverts  and  lesser  wing-coverts.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  etc. ; 
Barbadoes  (once) ; accidental  in  North  America  in  one  alleged  instance  (Lake  Koshkonong, 
Wisconsin,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  p.  188). 

ANOUS.  (Gr.  avovs,  anous,  mindless,  regardless;  i.  e.,  stupid.)  Noddies.  Bill  about  as 
long  as  head  or  longer,  much  longer  than  tarsus,  moderately  robust,  as  broad  as  high  at  base ; 
elsewhere  depressed,  tapering  to  the  somewhat  decurved  tip.  Fore  end  of  nostrils  nearly  half- 
way to  end  of  bill,  the  fossae  long  and  deep.  No  frontal  antise;  outline  of  feathers  on  base  of 
bill  convex  (reverse  of  Sterna,  etc.).  Wings  moderately  long  for  Sternince  ; 2d  primary  little 
shorter  than  1st.  Tail  very  long,  broad,  fan-shaped,  double-rounded,  i.  e. , graduated  laterally, 
yet  with  middle  feathers  shorter  than  next  pair.  Tarsi  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw. 
Lateral  toes,  especially  the  inner,  lengthened;  hallux  well  developed.  Webs  broad  and  full, 
not  incised.  Claws  short,  stout,  little  curved,  very  acute  ; edge  of  middle  claw  dilated  and 
somewhat  pectinate.  Podotheca  nearly  smooth,  from  fusion  of  the  plates,  but  a single  defined 
row  of  scutella  iu  front,  with  delicate  reticulations  elsewhere;  soles  of  webs  perfectly  smooth. 
Plumage  dark,  nearly  unicolor.  A remarkable  genus  forming  (with  Micranous,  etc.)  a super- 
generic group  ( Anoece  or  Megalopterece)  of  Sternince.  There  are  several  species  of  warmer 
parts  of  the  world,  all  alike  sooty-brown,  with  hoary  or  whitish  cap.  They  alight  with  ease 
on  trees  and  bushes,  where  the  bulky  nest  is  usually  built  of  sticks,  etc.,  contrary  to  the  rule 
in  the  family  Laridce. 

A.  stol'idus.  (Lat.  stolidus,  stolid,  stupid.)  Noddy  Tern.  Adult  $ 9 t breeding  plumage : 
Bill  and  claws  black ; mouth  black  to  a little  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  the  fauces  yellow- 
ish; eyes  brown;  feet  dark  reddish-brown,  nearly  black  iu  the  dried  skin.  Occiput  bluish- 
plumbeous,  becoming  pure  white  on  the  front.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  all  round  with  a wash  of 
bluish-plumbeous,  with  a very  dark  spot  anterior  to  and  just  above  eye;  coloration  otherwise 
deep  fuliginous  brown,  blackening  on  remiges  and  rectrices.  Young : Similar,  not  so  dark,  but 
rather  umber-brown,  with  pale  grayish-brown  cap,  and  whitish  line  over  eye.  Length  16.00 ; 
exteut  31.00;  wing  10.00-11.00;  tail  6.00;  bill  along  culmen  1.75;  height  or  width  at  base 
0 38;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.45;  outer  but  slightly  shorter;  inner  1.20;  hallux 
0.40;  breadth  of  webs  0.90;  diameter  of  eye  0.30.  Widely  distributed  over  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe;  in  North  America,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  in  summer;  breeds  by  thousands 
on  the  low  mangrove  and  other  bushes,  on  which  the  nest  is  placed ; eggs  sometimes  laid  on 
shelves  or  in  crevices  of  rocks,  or  on  beaches.  Egg  averaging  2.05  X 1-35,  warm  buff,  spotted 
and  splashed  with  reddish-brown  and  neutral  tints,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end. 

Subfamily  RHYNCHOPIN/E  : Skimmers. 

( Family  Rynchopid^  of  A.  O.  U.) 

Bill  hypognathous.  Among  the  singular  bills  of  birds  that  may  excite  our  wonder,  that 
of  the  Skimmers  is  one  of  the  most  anomalous.  The  under  mandible  is  much  longer  than 
the  upper,  compressed  like  a knife-blade ; its  end  is  obtuse ; its  sides  come  abruptly  to- 
gether and  are  completely  soldered;  the  upper  edge  is  as  sharp  as  the  under,  and  fits  a groove 
in  the  upper  mandible;  the  jaw-bone,  viewed  apart,  looks  like  a short-handled  pitchfork.  The 
upper  mandible  is  also  compressed,  but  less  so,  nor  is  it  so  obtuse  at  the  end ; its  substance  is 
nearly  hollow,  with  light  cancellated  structure,  much  as  in  a Toucan;  it  is  freely  movable  by 
means  of  an  elastic  hinge  at  the  forehead.  There  are  also  cranial  peculiarities.  Conformably 
with  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  differs  from  that  of  other  Longipennes  in  being  very 
short  and  stumpy,  as  in  Kingfishers  and  Steganopodes.  The  wings  are  exceedingly  long,  and 
the  flight  more  measured  and  sweeping  than  that  of  Terns;  the  birds  fly  in  close  flocks  moving 
simultaneously,  rather  than  iu  straggling  companies.  They  seem  to  feed  as  they  skim  low 
over  the  water,  with  the  fore  parts  inclined  downward,  the  under  mandible  probably  grazing 
or  cutting  the  surface : but  they  are  also  said  to  use  their  odd  bill  to  pry  open  weak  bivalve 
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mollusks.  The  voice  is  very  hoarse  and  raucous,  rather  than  strident.  They  are  somewhat 
nocturnal  or  at  least  crepuscular;  their  general  economy  is  the  same  as  that  of  Terns,  as  are 
all  points  of  structure  excepting  those  above  specified ; but  these  are  so  remarkable  that  the 
Skimmers  might  form  a family  apart  from  Laridcs.  Besides  the  following,  there  are  four  extra- 
limital  species:  R-  melanura  and  R.  intercedens  of  South  America;  R.  flavirostris  of  Africa; 
and  R.  albicollis  of  Asia. 

RHYN'CHOPS.  (Gr.  pvyxos,  hrugchos,  beak;  <5^,  ops,  the  face:  well  applied  to  the  bird 
whose  beak  is  such  an  extraordinary  feature.)  Skimmers.  Character  as  above.  (A.  0.  U. 
misspells  Rynchops,  after  Linn.  1758.) 

R.  ni  gra.  (Lat.  nigra,  black.  Fig.  701.)  Black  Skimmer.  Cut-water.  Scissok-bjll. 
Adult  $ ? , in  summer:  Bill  with  basal  half  carmine  (drying  yellowish),  rest  black.  Iris 
hazel.  Feet  carmine  (drying  yellowish)  with  black  claws.  Crown  of  head,  its  sides  to  just 

below  eyes,  back 


of  neck  and  whole 
upper  parts, 
glossy  jet-black. 
F orehead,  sides 
of  head  below 
eyes,  sides  of 
neck  and  whole 
under  parts,  pure 
white,  tinted  rosy 
or  creamy  in 


the  nuptial  season.  Lining  of  wings  black.  Primaries  black,  with  black  shafts,  their  inner 
webs  blackish,  the  inner  four  with  inner  webs  and  tips  of  both  webs  white;  secondaries 
white,  with  a space  of  dark  color  on  outer  and  small  part  of  inner  webs,  increasing  in  amount 
inwards,  till  the  inner  four  are  dark  with  only  white  tips.  Tail-feathers  white,  the  inner 
webs  more  or  less  obscured  with  dark  brown.  In  winter:  Upper  parts  only  blackish,  in- 
terrupted with  white  on  the  hind  neck.  Length  16.00-20.00;  extent  42.00-50.00;  wing 
13.00-16.50;  tail  4.00-6.00,  forked  about  1.50;  tibia  bare  1.00;  tarsus  1.45;  middle  toe  and 
claw  1.30.  Length  of  uuder  mandible  3.50-4.50,  of  upper  about  3-00  ; height  opposite  nostrils 
0.65 ; width  0.45 ; gape  4.50  or  more ; fused  tomia  or  gonys  of  under  mandible  4.00  or  less ; 
greatest  depth  of  under  mandible  0.60.  9 smaller  than  Young  at  minimum  dimensions 

given.  Young-of-the-year  : Bill  smaller  than  in  adult,  thinner,  weaker,  its  ridges  less  sharply 
defined,  aDd  the  two  mandibles  of  less  unequal  lengths ; stria  on  sides  of  lower  mandible  as 
numerous  as,  but  much  less  distinct  than,  in  the  adult.  Tail  shorter,  less  forked.  Bill  brown- 
ish-black for  | its  length,  dull  horn-color  at  tip,  fiesh-color  or  light  reddish  toward  base.  Feet 
light  reddish.  Entire  upper  parts  light  grayish-brown,  deepest  on  wing-coverts  aud  inner  sec- 
ondaries, each  feather  edged  aud  tipped  with  white,  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  on  wing- 
coverts  and  inner  secondaries.  Forehead,  sides  of  head  below  eyes,  neck  all  round,  edge  of 
fore-arm,  inferior  surfaces  of  wings,  and  whole  under  parts,  white.  Primaries  almost  exactly 
as  in  the  adults,  except,  that  the  innermost  have  more  white,  and  there  is  a slight  white  termi- 
nal margin  as  far  as  the  4th  or  5th  ; secondaries  about  as  in  the  adults,  but  their  brown  por- 
tions lighter.  Tail  white;  greater  part  of  two  middle  rectrices,  and  inner  webs  of  the  others, 
tinged  with  grayish-brown,  deepest  on  the  middle  pair.  Younger  birds  buff  above,  much 
spotted  with  blackish  and  ashy;  bill  and  feet  livid  brownish.  Nestlings  in  down  grayish  buff 
mottled  with  blackish  above,  white  below.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  strictly  maritime,  abun- 
dant; N.  regularly  to  New  Jersey,  casually  to  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia  ; S.  in  winter  to 
South  America  ; also  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  Nesting  like  that  of  Terns,  in  commu- 
nities; eggs  dropped  on  the  sand,  about  4 in  number,  about  1.75  X 1.30,  pure  white  to  pale 
buff,  spotted  and  splashed  with  dark  browns  and  blackish,  aud  pale  neutral-tint. 
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Order  TUBINARES:  Tube-nosed  Swimmers. 


Nostrils  tubular. 

Bill  epignathous ; its 
coveriug  discontin- 
uous, consisting  of 
several  horny  pieces1 
separated  by  sutures. 

Hallux  small,  ele- 
vated, functionless, 
appearing  merely  as 
a sessile  claw,  often 
minute,  or  absent. 

These  are  cosmo- 
politan oceanic  birds, 
rarely  landing  except 
to  breed,  unsurpassed 
in  powers  of  flight, 
and  usually  strong 
swimmers.  Except- 
ing the  Diving  Pet- 
rels or  Sea-runners 
( Pelecanoididre ),  none 
of  them  dive  well. 

With  the  same  ex- 
ception, the  wings 
are  long,  strong,  and 
pointed,  of  10  stiff 
primaries  and  usually 
numerous  short  sec-  Fig.  702. —Nest  of  the  Fulmar.  (Designed  by  H.  W.  Elliott.) 

ondaries  (no  5th  secondary  in  any,  and  the  number  reduced  to  10  in  one  group) ; upper  arm 
and  forearm  sometimes  extremely  lengthened.  Tail  short  or  moderate,  of  fewer  than  20  feath- 
ers, usually  12  or  14,  variable  in  shape.  Feet  usually  short,  with  long  full-webbed  front  toes, 
and  rudimentary  hallux,  or  none.  Among  anatomical  characters  may  be  noted : Palate  schi- 
zognathous ; nasals  holorhiual ; vomer  large,  flat,  pointed ; basipterygoids  present  or  absent ; 
mandible  truncated;  top  of  skull  with  large  depressions  for  the  supraorbital  glands.  Great 
pectoral  muscle  double,  and  3d  pectoral  well  developed;  outer  humeral  condyle  large;  anconal 
ossicles  present  as  a rule  ; coraco-hnmeral  groove  shallow.  Femorocaudal  and  semiteudinosus 
present,  and  usually  also  the  accessory  femorocaudal  and  the  ambiens.  Proventriculus  very 
large;  gizzard  small,  of  peculiar  shape ; duodenum  at  flrst  ascending;  tongue  small  or  rudi- 
mentary; cceca  variable;  tracheo-bronchial  muscles  attached  to  7th  or  5th  bronchial  rings. 
Oil-gland  tufted.  Spinal  pteryla  marked  in  the  neck  by  lateral  apteria.  (Forbes.  Gadow.) 

In  size,  these  birds  vary  remarkably,  ranging  from  that  of  a Swallow  up  to  the  immense 
Albatrosses,  unsurpassed  by  any  birds  whatever  in  alar  expanse,  and  yielding  to  few  in  bulk 


1 The  formal  nomenclature  of  these  pieces  is:  1.  Naricom  or  rhinothcca , the  nasal  tube.  2.  Culminicom , cover- 
ing the  culmen.  3.  Latericom , the  side-piece  of  the  upper  mandible.  4.  Superior  unguicom , forming  the  hook  of  the 
upper  mandible ; also  called  derlrotheca.  5.  Ramicom,  the  side-piece  of  the  lower  mandible.  G.  Inferior  unguicom, 
forming  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible ; also  called  myxotheca.  7.  Inter ramicom,  along  the  gonys,  a small  piece  best 
seen  in  Albatrosses,  in  which  all  the  others  may  also  be  most  conveniently  studied.  (Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  May, 
186G,  pp.  175,  17G  ) 
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of  body.  The  plumage  is  compact  and  oily,  to  resist  water;  the  sexes  are  always  alike,  and 
no  seasonal  changes  are  determined ; but  variation  with  age,  or  as  a matter  of  individual  pecu- 
liarity, occurs  iu  many  cases,  though  it  is  seldom  so  conspicuous  as  it  always  is  in  Longi- 
pennes,  and  does  not  run  through  the  whole  order.  The  food  is  entirely  of  an  animal  nature, 
and  fatty  substances,  in  particular,  are  eagerly  devoured.  When  irritated,  many  species  eject 
an  oily  fluid  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  some  are  so  fat  as  to  be  occasionally  used  for 
lamps,  a wick  being  run  through  the  body.  The  egg  of  each  species  is  white  or  only  faintly 
marked,  laid  iu  a rude  nest  or  none,  on  the  ground  or  oftener  in  a burrow ; the  young  are  uidi- 
colous  and  ptilopsedic,  covered  with  notably  fluffy  down.  Petrels  are  silent  birds,  as  a rule, 
contrasting  with  Gulls  and  Terns  in  this  particular;  many  or  most  are  gregarious,  congregating 
by  thousands  at  their  breeding  places  or  where  food  is  plentiful. 

Birds  of  this  order  abound  on  all  seas ; but  some  are  still  imperfectly  known.  Bonaparte 
gave  69  species  in  1856;  my  memoirs  upon  the  subject  (1864-66)  present  92;  in  1871  Gray 
recorded  112  — which  happens  to  be  almost  exactly  the  total  given  by  Osbert  Salvin  in  1896, 
though  the  discrepancies  iu  detail  are  numerous.  Mr.  Salvin  describes  110  species  (many  of 
them  unknown  in  1871),  which  he  arranges  in  25  genera  ; with  a dubious  residuum  of  11  spe- 
cies. This  accomplished  monographer  divides  the  Tubinares  into  4 families : (1)  Procellariidce 
in  a restricted  sense,  with  subfamilies  Pr  ocellar  iince  and  Oceanitince ; (2)  Puffinidce,  containing 
most  of  the  order,  with  subfamilies  Puffinince  and  Fulmar ina ; (3)  Pelecanoididce ; (4)  Diome- 
deidee.  This  is  certainly  a great  improvement  upon  the  fanciful  arrangement  of  Garrod  and 
Forbes,  who  proposed  to  divide  the  order  primarily  into  two  groups,  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  cceca  and  the  accessory  semitendiuosus  muscle,  — one  family  Oceanitidce  for  cer- 
tain of  the  “Stormy  ” Petrels,  and  the  other  family  for  all  the  rest  of  the  Petrels.  I also  think 
my  friend  Salvin’s  arrangement  better  than  that  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  which  made  the 
single  family  Procellariidce  coextensive  with  Tubinares,  and  divided  it  by  the  character  of  the 
nostrils  into  three  subfamilies:  (1)  Diomedeince,  Albatrosses;  (2)  Procellariince,  all  Petrels 
except  (3)  Halodromince,  the  Sea-runners  or  Diving  Petrels.  These  last,  consisting  of  one 
genus  ( Pelecanoides ) aud  three  species,  resemble  Auks  in  external  appearance  and  habits ; 
wings  and  tail  very  short;  no  hind  toe;  throat  naked  and  distensible  — the  tubular  nostrils,  in 
fact,  are  the  principal  if  not  the  only  outward  petrel-mark,  and  these  organs  are  unique  in 
opening  directly  upward,  the  nasal  tube  being  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  The  Sea-runners 
— now  called  Pelecanoididce  — are  extralimital ; the  other  three  families  of  Salvin  are  well 
represented  in  North  America.  I see  force  in  any  of  the  various  reasons  alleged  by  some  late 
systematists  for  removing  the  Tubinares  from  their  usual  position,  aud  shall  leave  them  to  stand 
as  heretofore  between  Longipennes  and  Pygopodes — what  better  links  could  be  desired  between 
Petrels  and  Gulls  than  the  Fulmars,  or  between  Petrels  and  Auks  than  the  Halodromes  ? 


Nostrils  disconnected,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  bill  near  base.  Hallux  rudimentary : ap- 
parently wanting  in  most  cases,  but  minute  iu  one  genus.  Three  front  toes  long,  fully  webbed, 
and  with  lateral  fringes.  Interramicom  well  developed.  Wings  extremely  long,  especially  in 
the  upper  arm  and  forearm,  very  narrow,  with  very  numerous  (40-50)  flight-feathers,  of  which 
10  are  developed  primaries,  1st  longest.  Unequalled  powers  of  sailing  flight  are  conferred 
upon  Albatrosses  by  such  a wing,  the  bouy  mechanism  of  which  includes  a sternum  very  broad 


Analysis  of  North  American  Families  of  Tubinares. 


Nostrils  separated,  lateral.  Hallux  rudimentary  . . 
Nostrils  united,  culminal.  Hallux  evident,  though  small 


Diomedeidtr 

Procellariida 


Family  DIOMEDEIDAil : Albatrosses. 
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for  its  length,  coracoids  short,  with  broad  bases  and  widely  divergent  axes  and  a small  manu- 
brium of  the  furcula.  The  skull  lacks  basipterygoids.  The  species  are  of  maximum  size  in 
the  order  Tubinares,  aud  among  the  very  largest  of  swimming  birds,  equalling  or  exceeding  a 
Goose  in  bulk  of  body.  The  adult  and  young  generally  differ  in  plumage,  contrary  to  the  rule 
iu  this  order.  The  nest  is  built  on  open  ground,  not  in  a burrow  as  is  common  among  Petrels. 
The  egg  is  single,  colorless  or  nearly  so;  both  sexes  incubate.  There  are  about  15  good  spe- 
cies of  Albatrosses,  besides  2 or  3 doubtful  ones,  representing  3 genera;  most  of  them  belong 
to  Southern  seas;  only  3 are  properly  North  American,  but  I describe  3 others  as  stragglers  to 
our  shores.  Among  well-known  extralimital  species  are  Diomedea  vielanophrys,  Thalcissogeron 
chlororhynchas,  and  T.  cautus.  A fossil  species,  D.  anglica,  occurs  in  the  Pliocene  of  England. 

Analysis  of  Genera. 

Tail  rounded,  contained  about  thrice  in  length  of  wing.  Bill  stout ; under  mandible  not  sulcate. 

Culminicom  wide  at  base,  there  joining  latericoru Diomedea 

Culminicom  narrow  at  base,  there  separated  from  latericorn  Thalassogeron 

Tail  cuneate,  contained  about  twice  in  length  of  wing.  Bill  compressed,  with  frontal  re-entrance  and  lateral  salience 
of  feathers  at  base  ; under  mandible  with  a long  lateral  groove Phcebetria 

DIOJIEDE'A.  (Gr.  Ato^ojSrjy,  Diomedes,  a Grecian  hero  at  the  siege  of  Troy ; literally,  coun- 
selled from  Zeus;  Zevs  (in  compos.  Aio-,  Dio-),  Zeus,  and  ggSea,  medea,  pi.  of  gijSor,  medos, 
counsel.  But  Newton  observes  that  the  Aves  Diomedea  of  Pliny,  inhabiting  certain  Adriatic 
islands  of  the  same  name,  “ seem  to  have  been  Shearwaters  of  some  sort.”)  Albatrosses. 
Bill  thick,  stout,  and  heavy,  especially  broad  at  base,  without  colored  groove  along  lower  man- 
dible, or  other  special  particoloration.  Nasal  tubes  ample.  Tail  short,  rounded,  less  than 
half  the  wing  (in  one  species  about  one-third  the  wing).  Coloration  variegated  with  white 
and  black,  or  uniformly  fuliginous.  Of  largest  size.  D.  exulans  is  type  of  this  genus ; our 
two  species  fall  in  a subgenus  Phcebastria. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species. 

Bill  very  large,  with  outline  of  culmen  very  concave  from  base  to  hook,  and  outline  of  feathers  at  base  strongly  an- 


gulated  on  both  mandibles.  (Diomedea  proper.) exulans 

Bill  small,  with  little  culminal  concavity,  and  nearly  straight  outline  of  feathers  around  the  base.  (Phcebastria.) 

Adult  white,  with  yellowish  head  and  dark  wings  and  tail ; bill  and  feet  light albatrus 

Adult  white,  with  dark  spot  before  eye,  and  dark  wings  and  tail ; bill  dark,  feet  flesh-color  . . immutabilis 

Adult  chiefly  fuliginous ; bill  dark  and  feet  black nigripes 


( Subgenus  Diomedea.) 

D.  ex'ulans.  (Lat.  present  participle  of  exulare,  exsulare,  to  banish,  be  or  make  an  exile  or 
wanderer.)  Wandering  Albatross.  Adult:  White;  the  flight-feathers  dusky  or  black- 
ish, the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  more  or  less  barred  or  otherwise  variegated  with 
black  ; tail  mostly  white,  but  somewhat  variegated.  Bill  dull  yellowish  tinge,  very  large 
and  stout,  strongly  hooked,  with  deeply  concave  culmen,  and  strongly  angulated  outline  of 
feathers  on  both  mandibles.  Feet  flesh-colored.  Young:  Dark  brown,  paler  or  whitish  on 
the  under  parts  and  neck  ; face  and  lining  of  wings  white  ; flanks  variegated  ; a dark  crown- 
patch  ; upper  surface  of  wings  uniformly  dusky;  under  tail-coverts  dark.  Very  large; 
length  3£  to  feet ; extent  10  feet  or  more;  wing  2 feet  or  more;  tail  8.00  inches;  bill 
about  7.00 ; tarsus  5.00 ; middle  toe  and  claw  6.50.  Egg  single,  4.75  X 3.25,  ovate-ellip- 
tic, white,  but  minutely  dotted  in  part.  A species  of  most  extensive  distribution  in  South- 
ern seas,  repeatedly  attributed  to  North  America,  and  as  often  dropped  for  lack  of  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  occurrence.  It  probably  requires  to  be  reinstated ; but  its  present  status  is 
hypothetical,  as  late  records  from  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  are  considered  unsatisfactory.  See  Coues,  Auk,  Oct.  1885,  p.  387 ; Apr.  1895,  p.  178; 
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New  Light  on  the  Greater  Northwest,  1897,  p.  853  ; Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  325  ; 2d  ed.  1884, 
p.  774 ; 3d  ed.  1887,  p.  892 ; 4th  ed.  1890,  p.  90G ; Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  51 ; A.  0-  U.  List, 
2d  ed.  1895,  Hypothetical  List,  No.  4.1. 

( Subgenus  Pikebastria.) 

D.  al'batrus.  (New  Lat.  albatrus,  Span,  or  Port,  albatroste,  albatroz,  alcatraz , alcaduz,  from 
Arabic  al-cadous,  after  Gr.  *a Soy,  kados,  a bucket  or  water-pot ; first  applied  to  the  Pelican 
of  Europe,  from  its  great  pouch,  subsequently  extended  to  other  large  water-birds,  and  then 
limited  as  the  name  of  the  Diomedeidre  in  ornithology;  Ital.  albatro,  Fr.  albatros,  earlier,  alga- 
tros,  Dutch  albatros,  Germ,  albatross,  English,  alcatraze,  algatross,  albetross,  albitross,  alba- 
tross, and  albatros .)  Short-tailed  Albatross.  Johaiki.  Bill  5.00  or  6.00  long,  2.00 

deep  at  base,  with  moderately  concave  culmen  and 
prominent  hook.  Frontal  feathers  forming  almost  no 
re -entrance  on  culmen,  running  nearly  straight  around 
base  of  upper  mandible,  and  extending  scarcely  farther 
on  sides  of  uuder  mandible,  with  hardly  any  con- 
vexity. Tail  very  short,  contained  more  than  3 times 
in  length  of  wing.  Length  33.00-37.00,  averaging 
about  3 feet ; extent  about  7 feet ; wing  20.00 ; tail 
5.50-6.00 ; tarsus  uearly  4.00 ; middle  toe  and  claw 
5.50.  Adult:  White;  head  and  neck  usually  washed 
with  shining  rusty-yellow;  wings  and  tail  dark  or 
blackish,  with  a wholly  indeterminate  amount  of  white 
on  the  coverts  and  inner  quills  — sometimes  nearly  all 
the  wing-coverts  white  excepting  a line  along  border 
of  fore-arm  — sometimes  the  white  restricted  to  a 
small  space  at  elbow ; shafts  of  primaries  yellow.  Bill  pale  reddish-yellow,  drying  dingy-yel- 
lowish; feet  livid  flesh-color  or  bluish-white,  drying  dark.  Young:  Dark-colored,  resembling 
nigripes,  but  easily  distinguished.  North  Pacific  Ocean;  common  off  our  coast  from  Alaska 
to  California;  Japan;  China.  Egg  nearly  equal  ended,  4.20  X 2.60,  white.  This  Albatross 
shares  with  the  next  the  sailors'  name  of  Gong  or  Goney,  from  gooney,  a provincial  Euglish 
word  for  a stupid  person.  D ■ albatrus  Pall.  1780  ; D.  brachyura  Temm.  of  most  authors,  as 
of  former  editions  of  the  Key;  I),  chinensis  Temm.  ; I),  dcrogata  Swing. 

D.  immutab'ilis.  (Lat.  immutable,  unchanging.)  Laysan  Albatross.  Head,  neck, 
lower  rump,  aud  all  under  parts  white  ; wings  and  their  coverts  blackish -brown  ; interscapu- 
lars and  back  paler,  more  smoky  brown  ; tail  black,  fading  to  white  at  base;  liniug  of  wings 
mixed  dusky  and  white;  a sooty  space  in  front  of  eye.  Bill  gray,  darker  at  base,  blackish  at 
tip,  base  of  under  mandible  yellow;  feet  fleshy  pink;  iris  brown.  Wing  19.00;  bill  4.00 ; 
tarsus  3.20;  middle  toe  aud  claw  4.30.  Young  in  down  pale  brown  with  blackish  bill,  passing 
to  adult  coloration  on  first  plumage.  Laysan  Island,  North  Pacific ; San  Gerouimo  aud  Guada- 
lupe Island,  Lower  California.  Rothschild,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  i,  No.  IX,  May  17,  pub.  June  1, 
1893,  p.  xlviii;  Ibis,  1893,  p.  448;  1894,  p.  548  ; Avifauua  Laysan,  1893,  p.  57,  plates.  New 
to  the  Key:  see  Anthony,  Auk,  Jan.  1898,  p.  38;  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899, 
p.  99,  No.  82.1. 

D.  nig'ripes.  (Lat.  nigripes,  black-footed.)  Black-footed  Albatross.  Gony.  Bill 
about  4.00  (never  5.00),  ^ longer  than  head,  slightly  longer  than  tarsus,  equal  to  middle  toe 
without  claw,  extremely  stout;  culmen  and  commissure  almost  straight  to  the  hook,  which  is 
comparatively  small,  scarcely  rising  above  level  of  culmen.  Culmiuicoru  very  broad,  espe- 
cially at  base,  where  it  widens  and  descends  to  overlap  the  latericoru.  Outliue  of  feathers 


Fio.  703.  — Bill  and  Foot  of  Short-tailed  Al- 
batross. (After  Cassin.) 
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much  as  in  attaints,  yet  a slight  re-entrance  on  forehead,  and  feathers  on  sides  of  under  man- 
dible salient  with  a slight  convexity.  Tail  contained  3 times  in  leugth  of  wing.  Adult  and 
youug  : Bill  dark  reddish-brown ; feet  black.  Plumage  dark  chocolate-brown,  paler  and 
grayer,  rather  plumbeous,  below,  lightening  or  whitening  on  front  of  head  and  at  base  of  tail ; 
feathers  of  upper  parts  with  paler  edges,  as  if  faded  ; spot  before  eye  aud  streak  over  eye  quite 
black.  Primaries  black,  duller  on  inner  webs,  with  yellow  shafts  ; tail  blackish,  duller  below, 
with  whitish  shafts  except  at  tip.  A final  plumage  may  be  lighter  than  as  described,  but  is 
never  extensively  white,  and  other  characters  prove  the  validity  of  the  species.  Young  with 
dusky  upper  tail-coverts.  Length  36.00  or  less,  generally  not  over  30.00;  wing  usually  19.00- 
20.00;  tail  about  6.50.  Bill  1.50  deep  aud  1.25  wide  at  base;  chord  of  culmen  4.00,  its 
curve  4 60;  from  feathers  on  side  of  upper  mandible  to  tip  3.50;  ditto  lower  mandible  3.20; 
tarsus  3.70;  middle  or  outer  toe  and  claw  4.50;  inner  ditto  4.00.  North  Pacific  coast,  abun- 
dant from  California  to  Alaska ; Japan;  China. 

THALASSOG'ERON.  (G.  ddXaacra,  thalcissa,  the  sea;  yepwv,  geron,  an  old  man.)  Culmi- 
nating Albatrosses.  Culminicorn  high  and  narrow  throughout,  at  base  of  bill  separated 
from  latericom  by  a skinny  interval  between  nasal  tubes  and  feathers.  General  proportions  as 
in  Diomedea  proper.  Albatrosses  of  medium  size,  in  adult  plumage  with  distinctly  colored 
areas ; bill  in  our  species  brightly  particolored  with  black  and  yellow.  Extralimital  species 
are  T.  T.  chlororliynchns , eximius,  cautus,  layardi,  and  salvini. 

T.  culmina'tus.  (Lat.  having  the  culmen  of  a particular  character.)  Yellow-nosed 
Albatross.  Culminicorn  with  convex  base.  Adult:  Above,  grayish-brown,  lightening  to 
ashy-gray  on  neck  and 
head,  whiteniug  on  under 
parts,  darkening  on  wings 
to  the  dusky  brown  of  the 
flight-feathers ; lower  eye- 
lid, rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white ; tail  slate- 
gray  ; shafts  of  primaries 
and  tail-feathers  yellow- 
ish. Bill  blackish;  cul- 
men and  most  of  side  of 
lower  mandible  yellow. 

Feet  yellow.  Length 
36.00;  wing  20.00-21.00 ; 
tail  8.00-9.00 ; bill  along 
culmeu  4.50,  its  depth  at 
base  1.75;  tarsus  3.25; 
middle  toe  and  claw  nearly 
5.00.  Egg  4.20  X 2.65. 

A handsome  Albatross  of  medium  size,  inhabiting  Southern  seas,  said  by  Audubon  in  1839  to 
have  occurred  off  the  Columbia  River.  He  described  it  as  D.  chlororhyncha ; but  bis  speci- 
men is  clearly  of  this  species,  as  I first  pointed  out  in  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  p.  183.  The  true 
I).  chlororhyncha  of  Gmelin,  based  on  the  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  of  Latham,  and  now  known 
as  the  Green-billed  Albatross,  has  never  occurred  in  North  America;  it  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  perpendicular  orange  or  yellow  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  by  the 
acute  base  of  the  culminicorn.  T.  culminata  was  first  admitted  to  the  Key  in  the  3d  edition, 

1887,  p.  893,  on  the  strength  of  Audubon’s  specimen ; but  one  was  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moisic  River,  Aug.  20,  1885 : Auk,  Jan.  1888,  p.  107,  and  July, 

1888,  p.  318.  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  29,  No.  [83.]. 

65 


Fig.  704.  — Sooty  Albatross,  much  reduced.  (From  Tenney,  after  Audubon.) 
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PHCEBE'TRIA.  (Gr.  (j>oi.ftr]Tpia,  phoibetria,  a soothsayer,  presager.)  Black  Albatross. 
Bill  comparatively  slender,  strongly  compressed,  with  sharp  culmen ; side  of  under  mandible 
with  a long  colored  groove.  Frontal  feathers  forming  a deep  acute  re-entrance  on  culmen, 
and  a long  acute  salience  on  side  of  lower  mandible.  Nostrils  low  and  strict.  Tail  cuueate, 
contained  twice  in  length  of  wing.  Plumage  uniformly  dark.  One  species. 

P.  fuligino'sa.  (Lat.  fuliginosa,  sooty.  Fig.  704.)  Sooty  Albatross.  Eyebrow  Al- 
batross. Bill  with  shape  and  outline  of  feathers  as  above  said  ; chord  of  culmen  4.00-4.50  ; 
height  of  bill  at  base  1.50,  at  hook  1.00;  width  at  base  0.75  ; from  feathers  on  side  of  upper 
mandible  to  tip  3.50,  ditto  lower  mandible  2.50.  Length  36.00  ; extent  80.00;  wing  20.00- 
22.00;  tail  10.00-11.00,  graduated  3.50-4.50 ; tarsus  about  3.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  4.75; 
outer  ditto  4.50;  inner  ditto  4.00.  Plumage  ordinarily  uuiform  sooty-brown;  quills  and  tail 
blackish  with  white  shafts  ; eyelids  white ; bill  black,  with  long  yellow  groove ; feet  pale  or 
flesh-color,  drying  yellow.  In  some  cases  the  plumage  lightens  to  a clearer,  more  ashy-gray 
coloration  on  various  parts.  The  head  and  neck  frequently  washed  with  rustv-yellow.  Egg 
white,  minutely  dotted  at  the  larger  end,  4.00  X 2.60.  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans  at  large; 
off  west  coast  of  North  America  to  Oregon. 

Family  PROCELLARIIDiE  : Petrels. 

Nostrils  united  in  one  double-barrelled  tube  laid  horizontally  on  the  culmen  at  base. 
Hallux  present,  though  it  may  be  minute.  Five  or  six  groups  of  Petrels  may  be  distinguished, 
although  they  grade  into  one  another ; all  but  one  of  them  are  abundantly  represented  on  our 
coasts.  The  Fulmars  are  large  gull-like  species  (one  of  them  might  be  taken  for  a Gull  were 
it  not  for  the  nostrils),  usually  white  with  a darker  mantle,  the  tail  large,  well  formed  of  14- 
16  feathers,  the  nasal  case  prominent,  truncate  and  more  or  less  emarginate  at  the  end,  with  a 

I thin  partition  which  hardly  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  case;  the  end  of  the  under  mandible  is 

not  hooked  like  the  upper,  the  gonys  being  short,  straight  or  scarcely  concave,  aud  rather  as- 
cending than  descending.  They  shade  through  the  genus  Daption  into  an  exotic  group  of  saw- 
billed genera ; and  all  these  constitute  the  subfamily  Fulmarinje.  The  group  of  Petrels  of 
which  the  genus  CEstrelata  is  typical  embraces  a large  number  of  medium-sized  species,  chiefly 
of  Southern  seas,  in  which  the  bill  is  short,  stout,  strongly  hooked,  with  prominent  nasal  case  ; 
the  tail  rather  long,  usually  graduated,  12-feathered.  The  Sheancaters  ( Pufftnus ) have  the 
bill  longer  than  usual,  comparatively  slender,  with  short  low  nasal  case,  obliquely  bevelled  off 
at  end ; partition  between  nostrils  thick  aud  under  as  well  as  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the 
end ; tail  usually  short  and  rounded ; wings  extremely  long ; feet  large.  All  the  foregoing 

Ihave  basipterygoids,  and  share  some  other  osteological  characters ; whence  they  are  sometimes 
associated  as  a family  Pufjinidce  apart  from  Procellariidee ; and  at  any  rate,  the  groups  repre- 
sented by  the  genera  CEstrelata  aud  Fuffinus  form  a subfamily  Puffixixje,  as  distinguished 
from  Fulmarince,  and  from  any  of  the  two  following  groups,  which  have  no  basipterygoids, 
and  which  have  the  2d  or  even  the  3d  primary  longer  than  1st.  Such  are  the  elegant  little 
Mother  Carey’s  chickens”  or  Stormy  Petrels  ( Procellaria  proper  and  its  relatives)  ; marked 
by  their  small  size,  slight  build,  and  other  characters ; their  flight  is  peculiarly  airy  and  flick- 
ering, more  like  that  of  a butterfly  than  of  ordinary  birds ; they  are  almost  always  seen  on 
wing,  appear  to  swim  little  if  any,  and  like  other  Petrels  gather  in  troops  about  vessels  at  sea, 
often  following  their  course  for  many  miles,  to  pick  up  the  refuse  of  the  cook’s  galley.  Some 
of  these,  as  the  species  of  Oceanites,  are  remarkably  distinguished,  in  fact  unique  iu  the  family, 
by  having  only  10  secondaries,  long  legs  of  somewhat  grallatorial  character,  the  tarsal  envelop 
with  fused  scutella,  flat  obtuse  claws,  and  hallux  exceedingly  minute.  Thus  the  Stormy  Petrels 
furnish  two  more  subfamilies,  Procell  ARIINJE  aud  Ooeanitina:,  the  latter  of  which  is  the 
most  distiuct  division  of  the  whole  family. 
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Analysis  of  Subfamilies. 

Large  : length  over  10.00 ; wing  over  7.00 ; 1st  primary  not  shorter  than  2d.  (Basipterygoids.) 

Fulmars,  etc.  Under  mandible  not  hooked  at  end Fulmarince 

Shearwaters , etc.  Under  mandible  hooked  at  end Puffinince 

Small : length  10.00  or  less  ; wing  7.00  or  less  ; 1st  primary  shorter  than  2d.  (No  basipterygoids.) 

Stormy  Petrels , short-legged,  with  secondaries  more  than  10 Procellariince 

Stormy  Petrels , long-legged,  with  secondaries  only  10 Occanitince 


Analysis  of  North  American  Genera , without  special  reference  to  Subfamilies. 

Fulmars , with  prominent  nasal  tube,  vertically  truncate  and  with  thin  partition ; under  mandible  not  hooked  at  end. 


(FuLMARiNfi.) 

Tail  16-feathered.  Length  about  3G.00 Ossifraga 

Tail  14-feathered.  Length  15.00-20.00. 

Bill  very  stout,  much  shorter  than  tarsus,  not  lamellate.  Gull-like Fulmarus 

Bill  slenderer,  little  shorter  than  tarsus,  not  lamellate.  Gull-like Priocella 

Bill  dilated,  lamellate.  Not  Gull-like.  Plumage  checkered  above Daption 

Petrels , with  nasal  tubes  as  before;  bill  stout,  under  mandible  hooked.  Tail  12-feathered.  Length  10  00-1G.00. 
(PuFFININj-E.  ) 

Plumage  dark  above,  white  below CEstrelata 

Plumage  entirely  fuliginous Bulweria 

Shearwaters , with  nasal  tubes  variable  ; bill  slender,  under  mandible  hooked.  Tail  12-featliered.  Length  10.50-20.00. 
(PUFFININ.fi.) 

Nasal  tube  somewhat  as  in  Fulmars ; under  tail-coverts  blackish Priofinus 

Nasal  tube  short,  broad,  low,  obliquely  bevelled  off,  with  thick  partition Pufinus 

Stormy  Petrels , with  nasal  tube  and  bill  variable.  Length  under  10.00. 


Claws  hooked,  acute ; tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; secondaries  more  than  10.  (Pro- 


CBLLARIINfi.) 

Tail  cuneate.  Color  uniform  fuliginous Halocyptena 

Tail  nearly  square.  Color  fuliginous,  with  white  upper  tail-coverts Procellaria 

Tail  forked.  Color  fuliginous,  or  dark  with  white Oceanodroma 

Claws  flat,  obtuse  ; tarsus  much  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw  ; secondaries  only  10.  (Ocbanitin/E.) 

Color  fuliginous ; upper  tail-coverts  white ; webs  yellow Oceaniles 

Color  dark,  the  under  parts  white  ; webs  black Fregetta 

Color  largely  white  ; webs  yellow Pelagodroma 


Subfamily  FULMARIN/E:  Fulmars,  etc. 

Nasal  tube  prominent,  vertically  truncate  and  usually  emarginate  at  end,  with  short  thin 
partition  between  openings  of  the  nostrils.  End  of  under  mandible  not  sharing  the  hooking  of 
the  upper  mandible ; gonys  short,  ascending,  with  straight  or  scarcely  concave  under  outline 
(much  as  in  Gulls).  Bill  otherwise  variable  in  size  and  shape,  but  stout  or  very  stout,  with  a 
tendency  at  least  to  lateral  expansion  and  formation  of  a series  of  striae  or  lamellae  on  inside  of 
edge  of  upper  mandible.  This  last  character  is  obsolete  in  the  true  Fulmars  ( Fulmarus  and 
Priocella ) ; hut  evident  in  Daption,  and  carried  to  such  an  extreme  in  the  exotic  genus  Prion 
that  the  bill  is  as  decidedly  lamellirostral  as  that  of  a Duck  or  Goose.  No  such  formation 
exists  in  other  Petrels,  and  Salvin  makes  it  the  distinction  hetweeu  his  two  subfamilies  Fulma- 
rince  and  Puffmince  of  his  family  Puffinidce.  Skull  with  basipterygoid  processes ; furcula  with 
short  hypodeidium ; sternum  with  uneven  hind  border;  coracoids  short,  with  broad  bases  and 
widely  divergent  axes.  (Salvin.) 

The  Fulmarince  as  hero  defined  correspond  to  the  two  sections  Fulmarece  and  Prionece  of 
my  early  papers  (1866),  which  seem  to  bo  connected  by  the  genus  Daption;  and  this  last 
genus  probably  affords  also  a link  between  the  Petrel  family  and  the  Pelecanoididce.  The  true 
Fulmars  are  decidedly  Gull-like  birds  in  general  aspect  and  coloration.  The  saw-billed  group 
of  Fulmarince  consists  of  the  exotic  genera  Prion , with  dilated  bill  and  numerous  highly  devel- 
oped serrations;  Pseudoprion,  with  narrower  bill  and  fewer  serrations;  and  Halobcena,  with 
bill  much  as  in  Pseudoprion,  but  tail  square  (it  is  graduated  in  the  other  two  genera,  and  of 
12  feathers  in  all  three).  The  4 North  American  forms  of  Fulmarince  are  readily  distinguished 
by  the  following 
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Analysis  of  Genera. 

Fulmar  Petrels , without  evident  ridges  inside  the  edge  of  upper  mandible. 

Tail  lG-feathered.  Length  30.00  or  more Ossifraga 

Tail  14-feathered.  Length  15.00-20.00.  Plumage  Gull-like. 

Bill  very  stout,  much  shorter  than  tarsus . . Fulrruirus 

Bill  less  stout,  little  shorter  than  tarsus Priocella 

Pintado  Petrels , with  evident  ridges  inside  the  edge  of  upper  mandible 

Tail  14-feathered.  Length  15.00.  Plumage  spotted  above,  white  below D option 


OSSIF'RAGA.  (Lat.  ossifragus,  bone-breakiug ; os,  geu.  ossis,  bone,  and  frangere,  to  break. 
As  a noun,  feminine  ossifraga  was  applied  to  the  ossifrage,  osprey,  or  sea-eagle,  before  it  was 
transferred  to  this  genus  of  Petrels  as  equivalent  to  quebrantahaesos.)  Giant  Fulmar.  Of 
immense  size  and  powerful  organization  ; as  large  as  most  Albatrosses.  Bill  longer  than  head, 
not  shorter  than  tarsus,  very  robust,  deeply  grooved;  nasal  tube  very  long,  reaching  half-way 
or  more  from  base  to  tip  of  bill,  depressed,  carinate,  with  contracted  orifice.  Hook  of  upper 
mandible  large  and  strong ; under  mandible  not  hooked.  Commissure  sinuate ; gape  restricted, 
not  reaching  under  eye.  Frontal  feathers  extending  obtusely  upon  root  of  nasal  case ; mental 
feathers  extending  to  gonys.  Outline  of  lower  mandibular  rami  about  straight ; gonys  straight, 
ascending,  with  obtuse  angle.  Feet  large ; tibiae  bare  below ; tarsus  short,  much  less  than 
middle  toe  without  claw,  reticulate;  outer  and  middle  toes  with  claws,  of  equal  lengths;  hind 
toe  merely  a stout  claw ; webs  full.  Wings  short,  not  very  acute,  folding  short  of  end  of  tail. 
Tail  moderate,  graduated,  16-feathered.  One  species. 

O.  gigan'tea.  (Lat.  gigantea,  gigantic.)  Giant  Fulmar.  Bone-breaker.  Quebran- 
tahuesos.  Osprey  Petrel.  Largest  of  Petrels.  Length  30.00-36.00;  extent  6 or  7 feet; 
wing  17.50-20.50;  tail  7.00-8.00,  graduated  about  2.50;  bill  3.50-4.00,  the  nasal  case  nearly 
2.00;  tarsus  3.50;  middle  or  outer  toe  and  claw  nearly  6.00;  inner  ditto  4.50.  Plumage  very 
variable  with  age  or  other  circumstances ; usually  dark  dingy  gray  or  uniform  fuliginous  above, 
paler,  whitish  or  white  below;  wings  and  tail  dusky;  in  some  states  believed  to  be  normal  to 
the  adult  $ 9 > entirely  sooty ; in  others  nearly  white  all  over.  Bill  mostly  yellow,  varyiug 
to  olivaceous,  grayish,  or  whitish;  feet  dingy  yellowish  or  brownish-black.  Southern  seas: 
casually  N.  to  Oregon.  The  giant  Fulmar  Petrel  has  been  called  by  Cooper  “ common  off 
Monterey,”  perhaps  by  mistaking  one  of  the  dark -colored  Albatrosses  for  it. 

FUL'MARUS.  (Latinized  from  Eng.  fulmar , Gaelic  falmair  or  fulmaire.)  Fulmars.  Of 
moderate  size,  and  general  Gull-like  aspect;  white  with  pearly-blue  mantle,  or  smoky-gray. 
Bill  shorter  than  tarsus,  about  § as  long  as  head,  very  robust,  especially  at  base,  with  turgid 
sides ; hook  short,  stout,  very  convex,  rising  almost  from  the  end  of  the  nasal  case ; commissure 
greatly  curved  ; outline  of  mandibular  rami  a little  concave ; gonys  ascending ; grooves  of  both 
mandibles  profound.  Nasal  tube  longer  than  gonys,  nearly  half  the  culmeu,  prominent,  turbid, 
with  straight  upper  outline,  truncate  emargiuate  end  and  thin  partition.  Wings  of  moderate 
length,  folding  about  to  end  of  tail;  primaries  broad,  tapering  rapidly  to  rounded  ends,  2d 
nearly  as  long  as  1st.  Tail  of  14  feathers  broad  to  their  ends,  somewhat  graduated.  Feet 
rather  small,  Gull-like ; tibiae  bare  below ; tarsus  compressed,  J as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Outer  and  middle  toes  with  claws  of  about  equal  lengths ; hind  toe  appearing  as  a stout  sessile 
claw.  One  species. 

Atialysis  of  Subspecies . 


jV.  Atlantic. 

Larger  : wing  about  13.00 glacialis 

Smaller : wing  about  12.00 minor 

N.  Pacific. 

Mantle  uniform glupischa 

Mantle  mixed  with  white rodgersi 


F.  glacia'lls.  (Lat.  glacialis,  icy.)  Common  Fulmar.  St.  Kilda  Petrel.  Haffherr 
or  Sea-horse.  John  Down.  Molly  Mawk.  Mollemoke.  Mallemuck,  etc.  (corrup- 
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tiou  of  Dutch  mallemugge.)  Length  18.00-20.00;  wing  12.50-13.50;  tail  4.50-5.00;  chord 
of  culmen  1.50  (1.30-1.80)  ; bill  about  0.75  deep  at  base,  and  nearly  as  wide;  nasal  tube  0.60 
long;  tarsus  2.00  (average);  middle  toe  without  claw  2-25.  Adult  $ 9,  normal  plumage: 
White ; mantle  pale  pearly-blue,  restricted  to  back  and  wings,  or  extending  on  head  and  tail ; 
usually  a dark  spot  in  front  of  eye;  quills  dark  ashy-brown.  Bill  yellow,  tinged  with  sea- 
green  on  culmen  and  lower  mandible,  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  black ; feet  dryiug  dingy  yel- 
lowish, said  to  be  delicate  french  gray  in  life;  iris  brown.  Young:  Smoky-gray,  paler  below; 
feathers  of  upper  parts  with  darker  margins;  primaries  as  in  the  adult;  bill  and  feet  obscured. 
Some  individuals  appear  to  be  permanently  dark-colored,  like  this,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ful- 
mars breed  in  such  state.  They  are  therefore  “adult”;  but  it  may  easily  be  that  a change 
requiring  several  years  for  its  completion  goes  on,  tending  to  the  final  white  and  pearly-blue 
plumage  of  sufficiently  old  birds.  The  Fulmar  is  extraordinarily  abundant  in  the  N.  Atlantic, 
swarming  at  some  of  its  favorite  breeding  places,  especially  St.  Kilda,  where  some  20,000  young 
have  been  takeu  iu  one  month  of  August,  wide  ranging  at  other  seasons;  in  North  America  S. 
casually  to  New  Jersey  in  winter.  Nest  on  crags  over  the  sea;  egg  single,  white,  with  rough 
brittle  shell,  resembling  a hen's  egg  in  size  and  shape,  about  2.85  X 2.00;  young  covered  with 
whitish  down,  fed  in  the  nest  by  regurgitation  of  an  oily  fluid.  Fulmars  are  very  greedy  of 
fatty  substances,  and  constantly  attend  the  whale-fishery  to  feed  upon  blubber. 

F.  g.  minor.  Lesser  Atlantic  Fulmar.  Like  the  last : Smaller ; wing  12.00  or  less ; 
bill  1.35,  its  depth  at  base  0.65;  tarsus  1.75;  middle  toe  2.15,  but  the  difference  is  slight,  and 
the  alleged  distinction  arbitrary : see  Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  p.  27.  N.  Atlantic, 
with  the  last;  in  North  America  S.  iu  winter  to  Massachusetts.  Proc.  minor  Kj/ERb6llinci, 
1854.  F.  g.  minor  Bp.  1855;  Coues,  Key,  3d  ed.  1887,  p.  893;  A.  O.  U.  No.  86  a. 

Obs.  — F.  g.  columba  Anthony,  Auk,  1895,  p.  105,  i3  described  as  differing  from  glupischa  in  smaller  size,  as  minor 
does  from  glacialis.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  iu  winter. 

F.  g.  glupis'cha.  (Latinized  from  the  Russian  name.)  Pacific  Fulmar.  Glupisch. 
Averaging  darker  than  glacialis;  mantle  bluish-cinereous  rather  than  pearly-blue  in  the  light 
phase;  in  the  frequent,  dark  phase  the  whole  plumage  sooty-grav,  little  lighter  below  than 
above;  bill  rather  weak,  usually  light-colored.  Size  of  glacialis  or  rather  less;  length  17.00- 
19.00;  wing  about  12.00;  bill  1.50,  its  depth  at  base  0.67.  N.  Pacific,  in  vast  numbers; 
on  our  side  S.  in  winter  to  Mexico.  Habits,  nest  and  egg,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Common 
Fulmar.  Proc.  glacialis  Pall.  1811.  Proc.  pacifica  Aud.  1839,  nec  Gm.  1788.  Fulmarus 
glacialis  pacificus  Bp.  1855,  and  of  former  eds.  of  the  Key.  F.  g.  glupischa  Stej.  Auk,  1884, 
p.  2:34;  A.  O.  U.  No.  86  6. 

F.  g.  rod'gersi.  (To  Com.  John  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.)  Rodgers’  Fulmar.  Mantle  dark, 
as  in  glupischa,  but  much  restricted,  most  of  the  wing-coverts  and  inner  quills  being  white ; 
primaries  mostly  white  on  inner  webs,  their  shafts  yellow.  No  sooty  plumage  recognized. 
Size  and  shape  as  before.  N.  Pacific,  swarming  to  breed  on  some  of  the  rocky  islands  in  Ber- 
ing Sea;  S.  in  winter  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  Nest  on  crags;  single  egg  white,  nearly  equal-ended, 
rough,  with  innumerable  pits  and  points,  2.90  X 1-90;  chick  hatches  like  a puff-ball  of  white 
down. 

PRIOCELXA.  (Name  compounded  of  Prion , an  exotic  genus  of  this  family  (Gr.  irpla>v, 
prion,  a saw,  with  reference  to  the  lamellae  of  the  bill),  and  Lat.  procella , a storm,  tempest : see 
Procellaria,  beyond.)  Gull  Fulmar.  Bill  little  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  about  f the 
middle  toe  and  claw,  compressed,  but  hardly  higher  than  broad  at  base,  not  very  robust,  sides 
regularly  tapering  to  rather  narrow  tip  ; sutures  not  so  well  marked  as  usual ; hook  moderate ; 
commissure  a little  curved;  outlines  of  inferior  mandibular  rami  and  gonys  both  slightly  con- 
cave; nasal  tube  the  culmen,  depressed  at  base,  high  and  narrow  at  end.  Feet,  wings, 
and  tail  as  in  Fulmarus.  One  species,  curiously  resembling  a Gull.  This  is  a good  genus, 
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wrongly  reduced  to  a subgenus  of  Fulmarus  by  tbe  A.  0.  U.  188G-95.  Mr.  Salvia,  indeed, 
places  it  in  a different  subfamily.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  exotic  genus  Thalassosca,  with 
which  I once  combined  it  (Proc.  Phila.  Acad,  i860,  p.  29)  but  the  rectrices  are  14,  as  in  Ful- 
marus (not  12).  The  A.  0.  U.  reverted  to  the  Key  in  9th  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899, 
p.  100,  after  Coues,  Auk,  July,  1897,  p.  315. 

P.  glacialoi'des.  (Lat.  glacialis,  icy,  and  Gr.  eibos,  eidos,  resemblance;  i.  e.  like  the  Fulmar, 
F.  glacialis.  Fig.  705.)  Slender-billed  Fulmar.  Adult  $ 9 : Plumage  white,  with  clear 
pearly-blue  mantle  and  black  primaries,  just  like  a Gull.  Mantle  beginning  faintly  on  nape, 
continuing  over  whole  back,  rump,  tail,  wing-coverts,  and  inner  quills ; edge  of  wing  slaty-grav ; 
lining  of  wing  mostly  white;  primaries  black,  their  shafts  yellowish -white  at  base,  their  inner 
webs  pearly-white  to  near  the  ends;  white  of  first  primary  extending  to  within  2.00  of  the  tip, 
farther  on  the  rest  successively,  reaching  end  of  6th  ; outer  webs  of  secondaries  slaty-black, 
inner  white ; a small  dusky  spot  before  eye ; a faint  pearly  shade  on  sides  of  breast  and  body. 
Bill  yellow ; nasal  tube,  hook,  and  sometimes  base  of  upper  mandible  obscured  with  bluish  horn- 
color  or  blackish  ; feet  pale  flesh-color,  obscured  on  outer  toe,  drying  yellowish.  Length  about 


Fig.  705.  — Slender-billed  Fulmar,  nat.  size.  (From  Elliot ) 


18.50;  extent  about  36.00;  wing  13.00;  tail  5.25,  the  feathers  graduated  about  1.00;  tarsus 
2.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.60;  outer  ditto  2.70;  iuner  ditto  2.25;  chord  of  culmen  2.00; 
height  or  width  of  bill  at  base  0.75;  nasal  tube  0.67;  the  bill  is  really  very  stout,  only  “slen- 
der in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Common  Fulmar.  Youug  uotseeu;  stages  of  plumage 
probably  coincident  with  those  of  Fulmarus.  A species  described  under  a large  and  uot  select 
assortment  of  names,  both  generic  and  specific,  but  easy  to  identify ; wide-raugiug  over  much 
of  the  water  of  the  world;  occurs  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  N.  to  Vancouver 
Island;  but  the  Kotzebue  Sound  record  is  erroneous  (mistake  for  Puffinus  tenuirostris,  the 
Slender-billed  Shearwater:  see  Auk,  1884,  p.  233).  Proc.  tenuirostris  Aud.  1839,  nee  Tkmm. 
1835.  Fulmarus  tenuirostris  Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  328.  Priocclla  tenuirostris  of  later  eds. 
of  Key,  p.  778.  Proc.  glacialoides  Smith,  1840.  Tlialassccca  glacialoidcs  Bp.  1855;  Coues, 
1866.  Fulmarus  ( Priocella ) glacialoides  A.  O.  U.  No.  87.  Priocclla  garnoti  IIombron  Sc 
Jacquinot,  1844. 

RAP'TION.  (Gr.  baixTfiv,  daptein , to  devour.  The  form  is  irregular,  and  may  be  taken  as 
for  Stim-mi/,  dapton,  devouring,  present  participle  masculine  of  the  verb ; or  Sanrov,  dapton, 
present  participle  ueuter,  or  as  if  the  unrecorded  bairriov,  daption , an  irregular  neuter  form. 
Duptium  is  also  found,  as  in  2d— 4th  eds.  of  the  Key ; and  also  Daptnon.  The  proper  noun  of 
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agent  from  the  verb  is  Sairrgs,  daptes,  devourer.)  Pigeon  Petrel.  Bill  much  shorter  than 
head  or  tarsus,  very  stout  and  especially  wide,  as  hroad  as  high  to  the  hook,  where  abruptly 
compressed;  culrnen  nearly  straight  from  tube  to  hook,  which  latter  is  neither  large  nor  much 
decurved  ; sides  of  hill  turgid,  with  convex  outline  from  base  to  hook  ; forks  of  lower  mandible 
wide  apart,  enclosing  a flat-iron  shaped  space;  rictus  ample;  skin  of  throat  loose  and  disten- 
sible, partly  naked ; gonys  very  short,  with  slight  angle ; inside  the  edge  of  upper  mandible  a 
series  of  oblique  ridges;  nasal  case  5 as  long  as  culrnen,  broad,  depressed,  with  circular  trun- 
cate orifice.  (Characters  of  hill  approaching  those  of  Prion.)  Wings  folding  about  to  end  of 
the  short  rounded  tail,  which  is  contained  2 b times  in  length  of  wing,  and  is  14-feathered. 
Tihite  little  bare  below ; tarsus  much  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  stout,  compressed, 
reticulate  with  small  circular  plates  outside,  large  ones  inside ; outer  toe  without  claw  longer 
than  middle  toe  alone ; hind  toe  well  developed  for  this  family.  Small ; plumage  spotted. 
One  species. 

IX  capen'sis.  (Of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.)  Pintado  Petrel.  Checkered  Petrel. 
Cape  Pigeon.  Pardela.  Damier.  Spotted  above  with  blackish  and  white ; white  below ; 
tail  black-barred ; bill  and  feet  black.  Length  15.00  ; wing  11.00;  tail  4.50;  hill  1.33;  tarsus 
1.67.  Southern  seas  at  large ; accidental  on  coast  of  California  and  in  Maine.  (See  especially 
N.  Eng.  Bird-Life,  ii,  1883,  p.  380.) 

Subfamily  PUFFININ7E:  Shearwaters,  etc. 

Nasal  tubes  usually  short  and  low,  with  more  or  less  thickened  partition  between  the  nos- 
trils, and  obliquely  truncated  at  the  end,  so  that  separate  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  usually 
visible  from  above  (best  seen  in  Puffinus;  little  different  in  some  other  genera  from  Fulma- 
rina).  Bill  variable  in  size  and  shape,  from  slender  and  strict  to  stout  and  short ; both  man- 
dibles well  hooked  at  their  ends;  no  sign  of  ridges  inside  edge  of  upper  mandible.  Tail 
variable  in  length  and  shape,  but  constantly  12-feathered.  Wings  very  long  and  pointed; 
1st  primary  never  shorter  than  2d.  Coloration  as  a rule  hicolor,  dark  above  and  white  below, 
but  in  some  cases  wholly  fuliginous.  Cranial  and  other  osteological  characters  as  in  Fulma- 
rinee  (see  p.  1026). 

This  is  the  largest  subfamily  of  Procellariidce,  including  over  50  species,  or  about  half  the 
family.  It  corresponds  to  the  sections  Puffineee  and  (Estrelatece  of  my  early  papers  (1864-66), 
and  most  of  the  species  belong  to  the  two  genera  Puffinus , with  about  20  species,  and  CEstre- 
lata,  with  probably  over  30.  The  large  sooty  Majaqueus  and  the  small  snowy  Pagodrorna  are 
extralimital  genera.  The  North  American  forms  are  readily  determined  by  the  following 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Shearwaters,  with  tarsi  much  compressed,  thin-edged  in  front ; bill  strict,  with  low  broad  nasal  tube. 

Nasal  tube  ending  somewhat  as  in  Fulmars.  Bicolor,  but  with  dark  under  wing-  and  tail-coverts.  Wing  over  12.00 

Priofinus 

Nasal  tube  ending  very  obliquely,  so  much  bevelled  off  that  both  nostrils  are  visible  from  above,  separated  by  a 

thick  partition.  Bicolor  or  unicolor ; size  medium  to  small Puffinus 

Petrels , with  tarsi  not  notably  compressed  nor  thin-edged  in  front ; bill  stout,  with  short  strict  nasal  tube.  Tail 
graduated. 

Tail  less  than  half  as  long  as  wing,  graduated  less  than  one-third  its  length.  Plumage  white  below  (in  all  our 

species) GZstrelafa 

Tail  more  than  half  as  long  as  wing,  graduated  more  than  one-third  its  length.  Plumage  fuliginous  Bulweria 

PRIOF'INUS.  (Name  compounded  of  Prion  Puffinus.)  Fulmar  Shearwaters.  Bill 
a little  shorter  than  head,  about  J as  long  as  tarsus,  broad  and  stout  at  base,  narrowing  regu- 
larly to  the  strong,  much  compressed  and  hooked  tip ; under  mandible  hooked  to  correspond 
with  upper,  with  concave  gonys  (as  in  Puffinus).  Nasal  tubes  long  for  this  subfamily,  broad, 
depressed  (as  in  Puffinus),  but  truncate  and  with  thin  partition  (as  in  Fulmarus),  so  that  the 
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nostrils  do  not  or  only  partly  appear  from  above;  tube  also  higher  and  wider  at  end  than 
at  base.  Wings  comparatively  rather  short ; primaries  broad  and  stiff,  2d  as  long  as  1st.  Tail 
rather  short,  of  12  feathers,  the  middle  pair  projecting  and  a little  acuminate,  lateral  ones  more 
rounded  and  rapidly  graduated.  Feet  large  and  stout,  as  in  Puffinus ; tarsus  compressed, 
shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; outer  toe  longer  than  middle ; tip  of  outer  claw  about  reach- 
ing base  of  middle.  A genus  remarkably  connecting  Fulmars  with  Shearwaters;  but  so  near 
the  latter  that  it  was  made  a sub-genus  of  Puffinus  in  the  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95.  Two  spe- 
cies of  large  size  and  robust  form,  chiefly  of  Southern  seas;  P.  gelidus,  the  lee  Shearwater  of 
Antarctic  seas  and  the  following : 

P.  ciner'eus.  (Lat.  cinereous,  ashy.)  Smutty-nosed  Shearwater.  Black-tailed 
Shearwater.  Adult : Upper  parts  cinereous,  nearly  uniform,  but  some  feathers  with  paler 
edges ; under  parts  white,  without  line  of  demarcation  from  color  of  upper  parts : tail,  crissum, 
and  vent  blackish;  lining  of  wings,  axillars,  and  some  feathers  on  flanks,  brownish-cinereous; 
quills  blackish-cinereous  on  outer  webs  and  tips,  paler  iuterually  and  basallv,  with  brown 
shafts.  Bill  yellow;  nasal  case,  culmen  to  the  hook,  cutting  edge  and  groove  of  lower  man- 
dible black,  these  varied  colors  conspicuous  in  life ; feet  (dried)  dingy  greenish  with  yellow 
webs.  Large:  Length  about  19.00;  wing  12.50-13.50,  averaging  13.00;  Util  5.00-5.75, 
wedge-shaped,  12-feathered,  outer  feathers  1.25,  shorter  than  middle;  bill  (chord  of  culmen) 
1.80,  0.67  high  and  0.60  wide  at  base;  nasal  tubes  nearly  0.50;  tarsus  2.40;  middle  toe  and 
claw  2.88.  Southern  Seas  ; accidental  off  coast  of  California  (Monterey).  A peculiar  species, 
very  different  from  any  of  the  following,  approaching  the  Fulmars.  Cinereous  Fulmar  or 
Petrel  of  Latham,  whence  Proc ■ cinerea  Gm.  1788  ; Proc.  melanura  Yielll,  1823.  Proc. 
hcesitata  Forst.  Descr.  Anim.  1844,  p.  208;  Gould,  B.  Aust.  1849,  pi.  47.  Puffinus  hcesi- 
tatus  Lawr.  Ann.  Lyc.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  p.  5.  Proc.  adamastor  Schlegel,  1863. 
Adamastor  typus  Bp.  1855.  Puffinus  dnereus  Steph.  1825;  Lawr.  in  Bd.  B.  X.  A.  1858, 
p.  835.  Adamastor  dnereus  Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  p.  119,  p.  142.  Priofinus  dne- 
reus Jacq.  and  Pucii.  Voy.  1853,  Zool.  iii,  p.  145;  Coues,  Proc.  Essex  Inst,  v,  1868,  p.  303; 
A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  101.  Puffinus  ( Priofinus ) dnereus  A.  O.  U.  Lists, 
1886-95,  No.  [97].  Puffinus  (Priofinus)  melanurus  Coues,  Key,  Isted.  1872,  p.  330.  Pri- 
ofinus melanurus  Coues,  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1882,  p.  127 ; Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  783. 
Puffinus  Tcuhlii  Cass.  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  p.  327  (error;  not  of  Boie). 

PUF'FINUS.  (Latinized  from  Eng.  puffin,  a very  old  name  of  Fratercula  arctica,  a bird  of 
the  Auk  family,  transferred  by  mistake  of  Ray’s  to  the  “Puffin  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Puffinus 
anglorum,”  the  Manx  Shearwater;  origin  and  meaning  uncertain.)  Shearwaters.  Bill 
nearly  or  about  as  long  as  head,  varying  in  slenderness,  a little  higher  than  broad  at  base, 
compressed  for  the  rest  of  its  extent ; end  much  hooked,  tips  of  both  mandibles  decurved ; 
gonys  concave.  Nasal  tubes  short,  only  about  £ the  length  of  culmen,  falling  short  of  the 
hook  by  a space  equal  to  or  greater  than  their  own  length,  broad  and  depressed,  obliquely 
bevelled  off  at  end,  the  partition  thick;  nostrils  oval,  in  full  view  from  above.  Wings 
long,  thin,  and  pointed,  folding  beyond  tail;  Jst  primary  longest.  Tail  rounded  or  rather 
wedge-shaped,  of  12  feathers.  Feet  very  large  and  stout;  tarsus  much  compressed,  thin-edged 
in  front  as  behind,  equal  to  middle  toe  with  or  without  claw ; outer  toe  about  as  long  as 
middle,  but  its  claw  much  smaller;  tip  of  inner  claw  scarcely  or  not  reaching  base  of  middle; 
hind  toe  a mere  knob.  Embracing  numerous  species,  of  moderate  and  small  size;  most  of 
them  bicolor,  dark  above  and  white  below,  others  uniformly  sooty.  These  birds  shear  the 
waters  of  all  oceans,  and  seem  independent  of  land  except  in  the  breeding  season,  when  they 
come  ashore  to  lay  their  single  white  egg  in  holes  under  ground.  Their  restlessness,  or  some 
other  characteristic,  has  shrouded  them  in  mystery  and  made  at  least  one  species  (P.  yelkouan 
of  the  Bosphorus)  the  subject  of  a myth  ; for  these  uneasy  birds  are  supposed  to  embody  lost 
human  souls. 
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Analysis  of  Species. 

Tail  long,  cuneate.  (Subgenus  Thyellodroma.) 

Two-colored  ; white  below,  dark  above cunealus 

Tail  shorter  and  more  rounded.  (Puffinus  proper.) 

Two-colored  ; white  below,  dark  above. 

Large  : length  16.00  or  more ; wing  12.00  or  more. 


Pale  brownish-ash  ; under  tail-coverts  white,  upper  largely  dark.  Atlantic  ....  borealis  or  kuhli 

Dark  brown ; under  tail-coverts  dark,  upper  largely  white.  Atlantic gravis 

Dark  brown;  under  and  upper  tail-coverts  dark ; feet  flesh-color.  Pacific creaiopus 

Medium  ; length  under  16.00,  over  13.00 ; wing  9.25.  Above  blackish.  Atlantic puffinus 

Small ; length  13.00  or  less  ; wing  9.00  or  less,  but  over  7.00. 

Under  tail-coverts  mostly  white.  Atlantic auduboni 

Under  tail-coverts  black.  Pacific opisthomelas  and  auricularis 

Smallest ; wing  7.00  or  less ; under  tail-coverts  white.  Straggler  to  Nova  Scotia assimilis 

One-colored  ; sooty. 

Large  ; length  16.00  or  more  ; wing  11.00  or  more. 

Under  wing-coverts  mostly  dark.  Atlantic fuliginosus 

Under  wing-coverts  mostly  whitish.  Pacific griseus 

Small:  length  about  14.00 ; wing  10.00.  Pacific ytenuirostris 


(*  Bicolor  species , white  below.) 

( Subgenus  Thyellodroma.) 

P.  (T.)  cunea'tus.  (Lat.  cuneatus,  wedged,  as  the  tail  is ; cuneus,  a wedge.)  Knudsen’s 
Wedge-tailed  Shearwater.  Two-colored ; white  below,  dark  above.  Feathers  of  upper 
parts  not  edged  with  white ; back  and  wings  sooty,  former,  including  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  sometimes  mixed  with  more  grayish  or  ashy  feathers.  Primaries  and  tail-feathers 
blackish.  Top  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  grayish-brown,  edged  with  lighter  on  forehead, 
lores,  and  thence  backward  below  eyes.  White  of  under  parts  shaded  with  ashy  or  dingy,  es- 
pecially along  sides ; under  tail-coverts  mixed  lighter  and  darker  brown ; under  wing-coverts 
white  with  touches  of  gray  on  some  feathers,  and  a brownish  border.  Bill  horn-colored  or 
bluish;  feet  flesh -colored.  A dark  phase  lacks  white  of  under  parts.  Length  about  17.00; 
wing  11.75;  tail  5.50,  with  lateral  rectrices  only  3.60,  thus  graduated  nearly  or  about  2.00; 
bill  2-25;  tarsus  1.90;  middle  toe  2.33,  outer  2.20,  inner  1.90.  A strongly  marked  species  (in 
comparison  with  any  of  the  following).  N.  Pacific,  from  Sandwich  Islands  to  Japan  and 
Mexico ; breeds  on  San  Benedicto  Island  of  the  Revillagigedo  Group ; Lower  California  (Cape 
San  Lucas,  Anthony)  ; Gulf  of  California  (Tres  Marias  Isis.,  Nelson).  Not  in  former  editions 
of  the  Key.  Salvin,  Ibis,  5th  ser.  vi.  July,  1888,  p.  353 ; Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  371 ; 
Anthony,  Auk,  1898,  pp.  38,  313;  Nelson,  N.  Ain.  Fauna,  No.  14,  April  29,  1899,  p.  27. 
P.  knudseni  Stej.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xi,  Nov.  8,  1888,  p.  93. 

( Subgenus  Puffinus.) 

P.  kuh'li.  (To  Dr.  Heinrich  Kuhl,  an  early  monographer  of  Petrels,  who  died  Sept.  14, 
1821,  aged  25.)  Cinereous  Shearwater.  Mediterranean  Shearwater.  Bill  scarcely 
or  not  shorter  than  head,  equal  to  tarsus,  moderately  hooked,  with  short  nasal  tubes,  about  Js 
as  long  as  culmen,  but  rather  high  for  this  genus,  with  trace  of  a median  ridge ; nostrils  open- 
ing roundish.  Wings  folding  a little  beyond  tail,  which  is  graduated,  with  lengthened  middle 
feathers.  Feet  rather  weak ; outer  toe  and  claw  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; tip  of  inner 
claw  about  reaching  base  of  middle.  Adult : Upper  parts  light  smoky-gray,  or  pale  brownish- 
ash,  uniform  on  crown  aud  nape,  interrupted  on  back  by  white  or  grayish-white  edges  of  the 
feathers,  especially  on  scapulars,  darkening  on  wing-coverts  and  inner  secondaries  to  grayish- 
brown  ; rump  like  back ; upper  tail-coverts  successively  acquiring  white  till  the  longest  ones 
are  mostly  of  this  color,  only  touched  with  brown.  Primaries  grayish-black,  with  large  white 
spaces  on  basal  half  or  two-thirds  of  inner  webs  ; outer  webs  and  tips  of  most  secondaries  grayish- 
plumbeous  ; most  of  their  inner  webs  white.  Entire  under  parts,  from  chin  to  ends  of  under  tail- 
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coverts,  pure  white,  except  some  slight  touches  of  gray  on  flanks ; lining  of  wings  and  axillars 
white,  except  just  along  the  edge.  On  sides  of  head  and  neck,  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
color  of  upper  and  under  parts,  the  two  merging  through  a cloudy  or  wavy  area;  under  eyelid 
white.  Bill  yellowish,  darker  on  culinen  and  hook;  feet  yellowish,  the  webs  clearer.  Length 
about  18.00;  wiug  13.00;  tail  5.50,  graduated  0.75;  chord  of  culmen  1.90;  gape  2. GO;  height 
of  bill  at  base  0-70;  widthO.GO;  tarsus  1.90;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.50,  outer  ditto 2.55.  (De- 
scribed from  a European  specimen.)  N.  Atlantic,  European  coast,  especially  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Greenland?  Introduced  to  our  Fauna  in  1872,  in  original  edition  of  the  Key,  p.  331, 
upon  strength  of  its  general  range,  and  Sclilegel’s  ascription  of  it  to  Greenland ; but  I have 
never  seen  an  unquestionable  North  American  specimen.  A.  O.  U.  Hypothetical  List,  No.  5. 
P.  borea'lis.  (Lat.  borealis,  northern.)  Cory’s  Shearwater.  “Above  brownish-ash, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  becoming  pale  at  the  tips,  those  on  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  white ; on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  the  ash  and  white  gradually  ming- 
ling as  in  P.  Jcuhlii.  Tips  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  white.  Under  eyelid  white,  showing 
clearly  in  contrast  with  the  ashy-gray  of  the  head.  The  first  three  primaries  are  light  ash  on 
the  inner  webs.  Wings  and  tail  brownish-gray.  Under  parts  white,  slightly  touched  with 
ash  on  the  flanks,  lining  of  wings  white.  Under  tail-coverts  white,  the  longest  tinged  with  ash 
near  the  ends,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  longest  tail-feathers.  Outside  of  foot 
greenish-black,  inside  and  webs  dull  orange ; bill  pale  yellowish  at  the  base,  shading  into 
greenish-black,  but  again  becoming  pale  near  the  tip.  Length  20.50  inches;  wing  14.50; 
bill  (straight  line  to  tip)  2.25;  depth  at  base  0.75;  tail  6 50;  tarsus  2.20.”  I copy  the  original 
description  (Cory,  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  vi,  1881,  p.  84).  The  bird  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
P.  gravis,  but  too  near  P.  knhli,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  Salyix.  Coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Long  Island.  A.  O.  U.  No.  88. 

P.  gra'vis.  (Lat.  gravis,  heavy.)  Greater  Shearwater.  Wandering  Shearwater. 
Common  Atlantic  Shearwater.  Hagdon.  Hag.  Bill  little  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus, 
stout  and  subcylindrical  at  base,  gradually  compressed  to  the  strong  hook.  Nasal  tube  straight, 
about  ^ as  long  as  culmen,  with  widely  separated  subelliptical  openings.  Culmen  rising  with 
slight  continuous  concavity  from  nostrils  to  top  of  the  hook ; commissure  a long  regular  curve, 
convex  downward,  from  feathers  to  curve  of  the  hook.  Outline  of  inferior  mandibular  rami 
about  straight.  Bill  about  3 times  as  long  as  high  at  base,  not  so  wide  as  high.  Wings  long 
and  pointed ; 1st  aud  2d  primaries  nearly  equal.  Tail  contained  about  2|  times  in  length  of 
wing,  much  rounded,  almost  wedged.  Tarsus  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw ; outer  toe  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  middle,  but  its  claw  smaller,  falliug  short  of  tip  of  middle  claw ; tip  of 
inner  claw  not  reaching  base  of  middle.  Adult : Above,  dark  bistre-brown,  on  head  inclining  a 
little  to  plumbeous  or  grayish-brown ; usually  lighter  on  hind  neck,  darkest  on  inner  secondaries 
and  rump ; each  feather  of  back,  rump,  and  wing-coverts  edged  with  pale  browuish-ash  or  even 
ashy-whitish.  On  head  the  color  uniform,  without  these  light  margins,  extending  below  eyes 
to  level  of  gape,  with  distinct  line  of  demarcation  from  white  of  throat  On  side  of  neck  the 
white  reaches  farther  around,  aud  is  less  distinctly  outlined ; farther  back,  on  sides  of  breast, 
the  dark  color  encroaches  on  the  white.  Upper  tail-coverts,  especially  the  longest  ones,  mostly 
white,  with  dark  bars  or  central  fields.  Primaries  brownish-black,  lightening  ou  inner  webs 
toward  base.  Under  parts  white  from  chin  to  anus,  with  large  dark  brown  patches  on  flanks; 
under  tail-coverts  dark  grayish-brown,  with  whitish  tips;  lining  of  wings  white,  mottled  with 
dark  along  the  border  aud  ou  ends  of  axillars.  Tail-feathers  like  primaries.  Bill  blackish 
horn-color;  outside  of  tarsus  and  outer  toe  brownish;  rest  of  feet  and  webs  yellowish  flesh- 
color;  iris  brown.  The  intensity  and  uniformity  of  coloration  of  the  upper  parts  varies  much 
with  age  of  the  plumage.  Fresh  plumages  are  deep  plumbeous-brown  with  narrow  pale  or 
whitish  margins;  old  worn  feathers  are  duller  brown  with  broader  less  distinct  grayish-brown 
edgings.  Observe  line  of  demarcation  of  dark  and  white  on  head,  neck,  aud  breast ; uniform 
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feathers  of  head  ; dark  under  and  partially  white  upper  tail-coverts.  Length  18.00-20.00;  ex- 
tent 42. 00-45. 00;  wing  about  13.00;  tail  5.75,  graduated  1.00;  tarsus  2.40;  middle  toe  and 
claw  2.90;  outer  ditto  2.75  ; inner  ditto  2.30;  chord  of  culrnen  2.00;  depth  of  bill  at  base  0.65, 
width  0.60.  Wanders  over  the  whole  Atlantic,  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn  aud  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; abundant  in  summer  off  the  coast  of  New  England.  Sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  thou- 
sands, shearing  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  skimming  the  billows  with  marvellous  ease,  with- 
out a visible  motion  of  the  pinions.  It  is  a very  well  known  bird,  yet  its  breeding-resorts  are 
much  of  a mystery.  P.  major  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  as  of  most  authors.  P.  cinereus 
of  Nuttall  and  Audubon.  Proc.  gravis  O’Reilly,  Voy.  Greenl.  1818,  p.  140,  pi.  12,  fig.  1. 
Puffinus  gravis  Salv.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  373;  A.  O.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan. 
1897,  p.  124,  No.  89. 

P.  creat'opus.  (Gr.  rpiat,  Jcreas,  flesh ; tvovs,  pous,  foot.)  Pink-footed  Shearwater. 
Bill  short,  less  than  head  or  tarsus,  turgid  at  base,  where  as  wide  as  high.  Nasal  tubes  short, 
hardly  f the  length  of  culrnen,  turgid,  with  slight  median  furrow  and  very  oblique  truncation. 
Frontal  feathers  running  forward  on  median  line.  Form  otherwise  as  in  P.  gravis.  Adult : Bill 
pale  yellowish  flesh-color;  nasal  tubes,  culrnen,  and  tip  blackish.  Feet  flesh -colored ; claws 
whitish  with  brown  ends.  Upper  parts  about  the  same  shade  of  brown  as  in  P.  gravis;  upper 
tail-coverts  entirely  dark.  No  white  on  inner  webs  of  primaries.  On  sides  of  head  and  neck 
the  color  of  the  upper  parts  extends  entirely  around,  without  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation ; 
chin  and  throat  mottled  with  dark  and  white  in  about  equal  amounts.  On  sides  of  breast  the 
color  more  restricted  than  on  neck.  Lower  eyelid  white.  Sides  of  body  and  lining  of  wings 
mottled  with  dusky  aud  white  in  about  equal  amounts  ; long  axillars  dark  except  just  at  base. 
Middle  of  belly  and  vent  variegated  with  dusky  and  white.  Under  tail-coverts  entirely  fuligi- 
nous. “Length  19.00;  extent  45.00 ; ” wing  12.50;  tail  5.00,  graduated  1.00;  tarsus  2.10; 
outer  toe  and  claw  2.50;  middle  ditto  2.65  ; inner  ditto  2.60;  chord  of  culrnen  1.60 ; gape  2.30; 
height  or  width  of  bill  at  base  0.60;  nasal  tubes  0.40.  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean;  coast  of 
California,  S.  to  Chile. 

P.  puf'finus.  Manx  Shearwater.  “Puffin  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  Smaller  and  otherwise 
very  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  Adult : Upper  parts  uniform  lustrous  black,  or  black- 
ish with  slight  brown  or  slaty  shade,  rather  ashy  across  hind  neck ; the  dark  color  extending 
on  sides  of  head  much  below  eyes,  but  there  marbled  with  white ; under  eyelid  white,  set  in 
black.  On  sides  of  neck  the  white  reaches  part  way  around ; on  sides  of  breast  the  dark  extends 
some  distance,  dilute  and  marbled  with  white.  Primaries  black,  with  black  shafts,  their  inner 
webs  dull  grayish-brown  ; tail-feathers  like  primaries.  Entire  under  parts,  from  chin  to  anus, 
pure  white,  except  a few  feathers  of  the  flanks,  and  outer  webs  of  outer  under  tail-coverts, 
which  are  plumbeous-black.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars  white,  mottled  with  black  along  the 
edge.  Length  13.50-15.00;  extent  30.00-33.00;  wing  8.75-9.25;  tail  3.10,  graduated  0.75 
or  less;  tarsus  1.80;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.90;  outer  ditto  2.00;  inner  ditto  L 55;  chord  of  cul- 
men  1.40;  gape  2.10;  height  or  width  of  bill  at  base  0.45.  Varies  much,  but.  the  small  size 
and  blackishness  are  distinctive.  Chiefly  inhabits  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ; it  is  the  most  numerous  British  species  of  the  genus,  said  to  range  the  N.  Atlantic 
at  large,  S.  to  Brazil ; but  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  a common  North  American  species  are 
mistaken.  Nest  in  burrows  in  the  ground  dug  by  the  birds,  or  in  natural  cavities;  egg  single, 
dead  white,  smooth,  2.35  X 1-60.  Nestlings  in  down  sooty-gray  above,  whitish  below. 
Procellaria  anglorum  Ray,  1713;  Proc.  puffinus  Brunn.  1764.  Puffinus  anglorum  of  most 
authors,  as  of  former  editions  of  the  Key ; Puffinus  puffinus  Light.  1854  ; A.  O.  U.  No.  [90]. 
P.  aud'uboni.  (To  J.  J.  Audubon.)  Audubon’s  Shearwater.  Smith’s  Cahow.  Bill 
small  and  weak,  about  § as  long  as  head,  fas  long  as  tarsus;  stout  only  at  base,  where  higher 
than  wide ; hook  rising  abruptly  from  line  of  culrnen ; commissure  and  lower  outline  of  bill 
almost  straight  from  feathers  to  hook.  Wings  folding  to  end  of  tail,  which  is  comparatively 
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long,  and  much  graduated.  Tarsus  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw;  outer  toe  and  claw 
equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw ; tip  of  inner  claw  reaching  base  of  middle.  Adult : Blackish  of 
upper  parts  with  much  of  a grayish  or  plumbeous  cast,  and  lighter  borders  of  the  feathers,  es- 
pecially on  scapulars  and  inner  secondaries ; darkest  on  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts ; on  sides 
of  head  not  extending  below  eyes,  and  even  there  marbled  with  whitish ; both  eyelids  white, 
and  indication  of  a light  superciliary  stripe.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  as  in  P.  puffinus.  Under 
parts  white,  including  lining  of  wings  and  axillars;  a few  plumbeous-black  feathers  on  flanks; 
longest  and  outermost  under  tail-coverts  black,  the  rest  white,  pure  or  with  a plumbeous  shade. 
Bill  dull  leaden-blue,  blackening  at  tip ; outside  of  tarsus  and  outer  toe  bluish-black,  inside 
and  webs  of  all  yellowish.  Small:  Length  11.00-12.00;  extent  26.00;  wing  7.50-8.00;  tail 
4.25,  graduated  nearly  1.00;  tarsus  1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.80;  chord  of  eultnen  1.25; 
gape  1.70;  nasal  case  to  tip  0.90;  depth  of  bill  at  base  0.40;  width  0.35.  A small  bicolor 
species,  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  straying 
north  to  the  Middle  States.  (P.  obscurus  Gm.  ? P.  obscurus  of  former  editions  of  the  Key, 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  Dusky  Petrel,  described  as  a Pacific  species ; considered  identical  there- 
with by  Salvin,  but  separated  by  the  A.  O.  U.  as  P.  auduboni  Finsch,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  p.  Ill, 
and  apparently  to  be  recognized  as  distinct.)  It  is  the  Cahow  of  Smith,  Virginia,  ed.  of  1632, 
p.  171,  at  which  date  it  had  already  been  almost  exterminated  in  the  Bermudas,  where  it  formerly 
swarmed  ; but  it  is  known  to  still  breed  there  of  late  years.  Egg  single,  white,  2.05  X 1.45. 
P.  opisthom'elas.  (Gr.  omade,  opisthe,  backward;  pe\as,  melas,  black.  Fig.  706.)  Black- 
vented  Shearwater.  Resembling  the  last,  and  little  larger.  Bill  about  f as  long  as  tar- 
sus. Tail  relatively  shorter,  less  graduated.  Tarsus  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  half  its  claw. 
Frontal  feathers  extending  in  a point  on  culmeu.  Adult:  Dark  color  of  upper  parts  extending 

farther  on  sides  of  head 
than  in  auduboni,  leaving 
no  white  about  eye.  Un- 
der tail-coverts  entirely 
sooty-blackish,  except  a 
few  of  the  shortest  just  at 
the  vent.  More  dark  color 
on  flanks,  lining  of  wings, 
and  axillars,  than  in  au- 
duboni. In  the  dry  state, 
bill  yellowish-  or  reddish- 
brown,  nasal  tubes  and 
culmen  blackish,  hook  mostly  bluish-white;  outside  of  tarsus  for  the  most  part,  outer  toe  and 
edges  of  webs,  blackish  ; rest  of  foot  pale  yellowish  flesh-color;  iris  brown.  Length  12.00  or 
more;  wing  9.00;  tail  3.75,  graduated  0.60;  tarsus  1.80;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.10;  chord  of 
culmen  1.40;  gape  2.00;  end  of  nasal  tubes  to  tip  1.05;  height  at  base  0.42,  at  hook  0.32. 
Egg  1.80  X L30.  Decidedly  different  from  P.  obscurus  of  Pacific  waters,  as  well  as  P.  audu- 
boni of  the  Atlantic.  Pacific  ocean ; on  American  coast  from  Lower  California  to  Vancouver 
Island;  common  in  summer  on  central  California  coast;  breeds  on  some  islands  of  Pacific 
coast  of  Lower  California.  Described  in  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  p.  139,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
and  appearing  correctly  in  all  editions  of  the  Key,  1872-90;  miscarried  as  Puffinus  garia  in 
A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95;  P.  opisthomelas  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  124,  after 
Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  380. 

P.  auricula'ris.  (Lat.  auricular,  relating  to  the  ears.)  Eared  Shearwater.  Town- 
send’s Shearwater.  Resembling  opisthomelas;  bill  and  feet  smaller ; darker  above,  where 
nearly  black ; color  of  side  of  head  extending  below  eye  in  line  with  the  mouth  and  on  auricu- 
lars,  without  sharply  defined  edge ; flanks  and  axillars  white ; under  tail-coverts  black.  Length 
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about  12.50;  wing  9.25;  tail  3.15;  bill  1.50  along  gape;  tarsus  1.80;  middle  and  outer  toe  and 
claw  1.90;  inner  1.00.  Clarion  Island  of  Revillagigedo  Group,  Mexico,  to  Cape  San  Lucas, 
Lower  California.  New  to  the  Key.  C.  H.  Townsend,  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xiii,  Sept.  9,  1890, 
p.  133;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  380;  Anthony,  Auk,  1898,  p.  38,  p.  313, 
p.  317;  A.  0.  U.  Comm.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  101,  No.  93.1. 

P.  assim’ilis.  (Lat.  assimilis,  assimilated;  ad,  to,  and  similis,  similar,  like.)  Similar 
Shearwater.  Resembling  the  last ; upper  parts  rather  less  blackish,  with  more  of  a slaty-blue 
shade ; line  of  demarcation  between  dark  upper  and  white  lower  parts  better  defiued  along  sides 
of  neck ; especially,  primaries  white  underneath  on  most  of  the  inner  webs ; under  tail-coverts 
and  lining  of  wings  all  white  ; white  rising  on  sides  of  head  to  include  most  of  auriculars  and 
lores;  obscurely  whitish  edgings  of  greater  wing-coverts.  Bill  black;  feet  blackish,  with  yel- 
low webs.  Small:  Length  10.50-11.00;  wing  6.50-7.00;  tail  2.75;  bill  1.00  along  culmeu; 
1.40  along  gape,  0.70  from  nostril  to  tip,  scarcely  0.20  high  or  wide  at  nostril,  hardly  0.50  in 
length  of  the  hook  at  end;  tarsus  1.35;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.65.  A very  small  species  of 
Australian  aud  New  Zealand  seas,  N.  in  the  Atlantic  to  Madeira,  accidental  in  North  America 
on  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  1,  1896  (Pr.  Biol.  Soc.  Washu.  xi,  April  21,  1897,  p.  69). 
P.  assimilis  Gould,  P.  S.  Z.  1837,  p.  156;  B.  Aust.  vii,  1848,  pi.  59.  P.  nugax  and  P.  bail- 
loni  Bp.  1856.  See  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  p.  141  and  p.  144.  P.  assimilis,  A.  0.  U. 
Comm.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  100,  No.  [92.1.]. 


(**  Unicolor  species,  dark  below  as  above.) 


P.  fuligino'sus.  (Lat.  fuliginosus,  sooty.  Fig.  707.)  Atlantic  Sooty  Shearwater. 
Strickland’s  Shearwater.  Black  Hag  or  Hagdon.  Adult  $ 9 : Nearly  uniform  dark 
sooty-brown,  blackening  on  quills  and  tail-feathers,  more  sooty-gray  below,  paler  still  on  throat ; 
lining  of  wings  mixed  sooty  and  whitish.  Bill  drying  an  undefinable  dark  color,  in  life  dusky 
bluish-horn  color,  the  tube, 
ridge,  and  hook  blackish  ; feet 
drying  dark  outside,  pale  in- 
side; in  life  inside  of  tarsus  and 
upper  side  of  feet  livid  flesh- 
color,  outside  of  outer  toe  and 
under  side  of  feet  blackish ; 
eye  blackish.  Length  16.00- 
18.00  ; extent  about  40.00 ; 
wing  11.50-12.00;  tail  4.00; 
tarsus  2.25;  middle  toe  and 
claw  2.50;  chord  of  culmen 


Fig.  707.  — Sooty  Shearwater,  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  C.) 


1.75-2.00;  gape  2.33;  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip  1-67  ; depth  of  bill  in  front  of 
nasal  tube  0.40.  A wide-ranging  Atlantic  species;  common  off  North  American  coast,  espe- 
cially northerly,  in  summer,  in  flocks  with  P.  gravis.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of  the 
two-colored  species,  of  several  of  which  it  has  at  times  been  considered  to  be  the  9 or  a special 
state  of  plumage.  Breeds  in  colonies,  often  of  great  extent,  laying  in  holes  burrowed  several  feet 
deep  in  the  ground;  egg  single,  white,  2.55  X L75.  P.  stricklandi  Ridgw-  1884;  A.  O.  U. 
No.  94,  1886-95.  But  the  species,  supposing  it  to  be  distinct  from  the  Pacific  P.  griseus,  is 
correctly  named  as  above  in  all  editions  of  the  Key,  for  Puffinus  fuliginosus  Strickl.  1832,  is 
not  voided  on  account  of  any  prior  Procellaria  fuliginosa,  applied  to  several  different  species  of 
other  genera  than  Puffinus : see  Coues,  Auk,  July,  1897,  p.  315  ; whence  the  A.  O-  U.  reverted 
to  the  original  nomenclature  of  the  Key:  see  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  101,  No.  94. 

P.  gri'seus.  (Lat.  griseus,  gray.)  Pacific  Sooty  Shearwater.  Dark-bodied  Shear- 
water. Similar  to  the  last,  from  which  perhaps  not  specifically  distinct.  Under  wing- 
coverts  white,  only  interrupted  by  some  dusky  marbling;  throat  sometimes  whitish.  Bill 
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(dry)  brownish-black,  born-colored  at  tip.  Feet  (dry)  light  yellowish  flesh-color,  tinged 
with  brown  on  outside  of  tarsus,  outer  toe,  and  tips  of  claws.  In  life  bill  horn  color,  toes  and 
tarsi  bluish.  Smaller:  wing  11.00;  tail  4.25,  graduated  0.90;  tarsus  2.00;  middle  toe  and 
claw  2.40;  outer  ditto  2.30;  chord  of  culmen  1.70.  Nectris  amaurosoma  Coues,  Pr.  Pbiia. 
Acad.  1864,  p.  124,  p.  143  (Cape  St.  Lucas,  L.  Gala.),  since  found  N.  on  the  California  coast, 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  at  Sitka,  and  probably  wide-ranging  in  Pacific  waters;  in  which 
case  its  proper  name  is  P.  griseus,  as  A.  0.  U.  No.  95.  Supposedly  breeds  in  Southern  Hem- 
isphere only.  All  the  large  Sooty  Shearwaters  are  combined  under  the  name  Griseus  by  Salvin, 
and  such  is  very  probably  their  true  status. 

P.  tenuiros'tris.  (Lat.  tenuis,  slight,  thin;  rostrum,  beak.)  Slender-billed  Shear- 
water. Kurile  Shearwater.  Distinct:  a small,  weak-billed,  short-tailed,  very  dark- 
colored  species,  sooty-black  above,  quite  black  on  quills  and  tail-feathers,  beneath  smoky-gray, 
palest  on  throat,  the  under  tail-coverts  nearly  as  blackish  as  upper  parts.  Groove  of  under 
side  of  primary-shafts  yellow.  Bill  (dry)  dusky  greenish-yellow,  brighter  along  edges  and  at 
tip ; feet  (dry)  yellowish,  the  hinder  edge  of  tarsus  and  under  surface  of  webs  blackish.  Length 
about  14.00;  wing  10.00;  tail  3.50,  graduated  0.75;  chord  of  culmen  1.20;  depth  of  bill  at 
base  0.30;  width  0.40;  tarsus  1.90;  middle  or  outer  toe  and  claw  2.25.  N.  Pacific,  Alaska 
to  Japan  ; N.  in  summer  to  Kotzebue  Sound  ; breeding  in  Southern  Hemisphere  and  ranging 
at  large  southward ; Australia;  New  Zealand. 

CESTRE'LATA.  (Gr.  oluTpifKaTos,  oistrelatos,  goaded  on  by  a gad-fly.)  Gadfly  Petrels. 
Diabolic  Petrels.  Bill  about  as  long  as  tarsus,  stout,  compressed  throughout,  with  nearly 
straight  converging  lateral  outlines,  the  hook  particularly  large,  high-arched,  long-decurved, 
rising  almost  immediately  from  end  of  nasal  tube,  leaving  but  a short  concave  culmen  proper ; 
latericorn  very  large,  turgid,  rising  high  at  root  of  nasal  case,  convex  along  under  outline ; 
commissure  strongly  sinuate  throughout ; outline  of  mandibular  rami  nearly  straight,  of  gonys 
concave ; tip  of  under  mandible  decurved  to  fit  the  arch  of  the  hook.  Grooves  of  both  mandi- 
bles distinct.  Nasal  tube  of  moderate  length,  high,  not  carinate,  about  straight,  truncate  at 
end,  with  thin  partition  between  nostrils.  Interramal  space  narrow,  fully  feathered.  Wings 
pointed,  very  long,  folding  beyond  end  of  tail.  Tail  long,  graduated  or  much  rounded ; its 
length  less  than  £ that  of  the  wing,  and  its  graduation  less  than  5 its  own  length.  Feet  of 
moderate  size ; tarsus  reticulate,  about  as  long  as,  or  little  shorter  than,  middle  toe  without 
claw;  outer  toe  alone  rather  longer  than  middle;  with  its  claw,  about  as  long  as  middle  toe 
and  claw ; tip  of  inner  claw  reaching  base  of  middle.  Hallux  a short  sessile  claw.  The  lar- 
gest genus  of  ProcellariidcE,  containing  about  30  medium-sized  and  rather  small  species,  chiefly 
inhabiting  Southern  seas ; most  of  them  bicolor,  a few  uniformly  fuliginous.  Our  3 are  mere 
stragglers  to  North  America,  unless  CE.  fisheri  should  prove  native.  (I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  misspell  this  word  “ JEstrelata,”  as  a majority  of  my  respected  colleagues  on  the  A.  O.  D. 
Committee  insist  upon  doing,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  Prince  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte 
did  not  know  how  Qdstrelata  ought  to  be  spelled.  Such  deference  to  authority  as  this  is  in 
my  judgment  a blot  on  our  “ Canons  of  Nomenclature,”  which  justly  exposes  us  to  rebuke  from 
“ mouths  of  wisest  censure.”) 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Large  : wing  11.00  or  more.  No  large  white  space  on  inner  web  of  any  primary. 


A black  cap.  Under  parts  white her.nla/a 

Small : wing  under  11.00.  Large  white  spaces  on  inner  webs  of  primaries. 

No  cap.  Back  cinereous,  the  feathers  tipped  with  whitish scalaris 

Cap  white,  spotted  with  gray.  Feathers  of  back  not  tipped  with  whitish fisheri 


Obs.  — A fourth  species,  CE . jamaicensis , is  likely  to  prove  North  American.  This  is  nearly  as  large  as  hcrsilata 
(wing  11. 00;  tail  5.00),  but  much  darker  colored,  without  distinct  black  cap;  general  plumage  sooty,  paler  below  than 
above,  the  upper  tail-coverts  whitish ; bill  and  feet  black.  It  is  the  Blue  Mountain  Duck  of  Gossis,  B.  Jam.  1847,  p.  437. 
Proc.  jamaicensis,  Banciiopt,  Zobl.  Journ.  v,  18*20,  p.  81.  Pterodroma  caribtxra  Cahtr.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  p.  93,  pi.  10. 
CE.  jamaicensis  A.  nud  E.  Newton,  Handb.  Jam.  1881,  p.  117  ; Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1S96,  p.  403. 
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CE.  liaesita'ta.  (Lat.  liccsitata,  stuck  ; the  describer  was  in  doubt  about  it.)  Black-capped 
Petrel.  Diablotin.  Adult:  Forehead,  sides  of  head,  neck  all  round,  upper  tail-coverts, 
base  of  tail,  and  all  under  parts,  white ; back  clear  bistre-brown  (nearly  uniform,  but  the 
feathers  often  with  paler  or  ashy  edges),  deepening  on  wings  and  terminal  half  of  tail;  crown 
with  an  isolated  blackish  cap,  and  sides  of  head  with  a black  bar  (younger  birds  with  white  of 
head  and  neck  behind  restricted,  so  that  these  dark  areas  run  together).  Bill  black;  tarsi  and 
base  of  toes  and  webs,  flesh -colored  (drying  yellowish)  ; rest  of  toes  and  webs,  black.  Length 
16.00;  extent  39.50;  wing  11.50-12.00;  tail  5.25,  its  graduation  1.50;  tarsus  1.40;  middle 
toe  and  claw  2.12;  bill  1.40,  0.66  deep  at  base,  0.40  wide  ; tube  0.33.  A rare  bird,  native  of 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  as  Haiti,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Dominica,  of  casual 
occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  U.  S.  (P.  brevirostris  and  P.  meridionalis  Lawr.  Ann. 
Lyc.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  iv,  1848,  p.  475;  v,  1852,  p.  220,  pi.  15) ; and  in  Europe  (Zool.  1852, 
p.  3691 ; Ibis,  1884,  p.  202).  A specimen  was  taken  Aug.  30,  1893,  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  200 
miles  inland  (Auk,  Oct.  1893,  p.  361);  and  three  others  in  October,  1898,  on  the  Ohio  River 


Fio.  708.  — (Estrelata  Fisheri.  Ridgw. 


at  or  near  Cincinnati  (Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  75).  Proc.  hasitata  Kuhl.  sEstrrtata  hasitata 
A.  0.  U.  misspelling  both  words.  Proc.  diabolica  Lafr.  1844. 

CE.  scala'rls.  (Lat.  scalaris,  pertaining  to  a ladder  or  stairs  ; scala,  a staircase ; referring  to 
the  markings  of  the  upper  parts.  Compare  scalaris  as  a name  of  the  ladder- backed  Wood- 
peckers of  the  genus  Dryobates .)  Scaled  Petrel.  Form  typical  of  (Estrelata  as  above; 
size  small.  Adult:  Upper  parts,  including  tail-coverts  and  exposed  surfaces  of  tail-feathers, 
pure  cinereous,  deepening  to  plumbeous  on  hind  head,  rump,  and  lesser  wing-coverts;  feathers 
of  back  and  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  ashy-white.  Under  parts  pure 
white ; ash  of  upper  parts  coming  down  sides  of  neck  and  deepening  as  it  extends  more  broadly 
along  sides  and  quite  across  abdomen,  which  is  plumbeous  — this  color  with  vague  and  nebu- 
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lous  boundaries ; under  wing-  and  tail-coverts  white.  Sides  of  head  white,  with  a distinct 
narrow  dark  bar  through  eye;  a white  superciliary  line  ; forehead  and  crown  mixed  white  and 
ashy.  Primaries  and  secondaries  with  distinct  pure  white  areas  on  inner  webs ; on  the  prima- 
ries these  areas  occupying  the  whole  webs  at  base,  sending  a narrow  wedge  forward  ; primaries 
lightening  from  without  inward,  secondaries  abruptly  darkening  again.  Bill  black  ; tarsus 
livid  flesh-color;  basal  third  of  toes  and  contained  portion  of  webs  yellowish,  the  rest  black. 
Chord  of  culmen  1.05;  height  of  bill  at  base  0.45-0.50;  width  0.40-0.45;  tarsus  1.35;  middle 
toe  and  claw  1.68 ; outer  ditto  1.65  ; inner  ditto  1.40.  Wing  9.80;  tail  3.90  ; graduated  0.75. 
Southern  seas ; a waif  caught  in  New  York  State,  Livingston  Co.,  Apr.  1880.  2Estrelata 
gularis  Brewst.  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  Apr.  1881,  p.  94  (but  not  Procellaria  gularis  Peale, 
1848)  ; A.  0.  U.  List,  1st  ed.  1886,  No.  [99].  2E.  scalaris  Brewst.  Auk,  July,  1886,  p.  390; 
Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  68;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  [99].  (E.  gularis  Coles,  Key, 

2d  and  3d  eds.  1884  and  1887,  p.  780.  CE.  scalaris  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  906 ; Salvln, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  416. 

CE.  fisli'eri.  (To  Wm.  J.  Fisher,  of  Kadiak,  Alaska.  Fig.  708.)  Fisher’s  Petrel. 
Closely  related  to  the  last.  Above  plumbeous-gray,  blackish  on  lesser  wing-coverts  ; edges  of 
secondaries  hoary  white  ; head  and  lower  parts  white  ; crown  spotted  with  blackish,  belly  over- 
laid by  a wash  of  smoky  plumbeous;  a dark  spot  below  eye;  tail  largely  white  with  irregular 
gray  barring  and  vermiculation.  Wing  10.15;  tail  4.00,  graduated  0.90;  culmen  1.00;  tarsus 
1.35;  middle  toe  1.40.  Off  coast  of  Alaska  (Kadiak).  2E.fish.eri  Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  v,  June,  1883,  p.  656;  viii,  1885,  p.  18;  Man.  1887,  p.  68;  Auk,  Oct.  1895,  p.  319, 
pi.  4;  Coues,  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90,  p.  780;  Bd.  Brew,  and  Ridgw.  N.  A.  Water 
Birds,  ii,  1884,  p.  396;  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1st  and  2d  eds.  1886-95,  No.  100  ; Salvin',  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  415.  The  type  specimen  remains  uuique  and  is  not  referable  to 
any  other  species,  though  near  CE.  gularis  and  CE.  defilippiana. 

BULWE'RIA.  (To  one  Bulwer.)  Columbine  Petrels.  General  characters  of  CEstrelata  ; 
bill  similar  with  smaller  nail  and  straighter  commissure.  Tail  longer,  more  than  4 the  wing, 
cuneate.  Size  small.  Color  fuliginous.  Two  species,  one  a waif  in  North  America.  The 
other  is  B.  macgillivrayi  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  (Given  under  CEstrelata  in  2d-4th  eds.  of  Key.) 
B.  bul'weri.  Bulwer’s  Petrel.  Adult:  Plumage  entirely  fuliginous,  almost  black  on 
wings  and  tail,  lighter  and  more  brownish  below,  somewhat  ashy  on  head,  gray  on  greater 
wing-coverts.  Length  about  10.00;  wing  8.00;  tail  4.50,  graduated  1.75;  chord  of  culmen 
0.85;  tarsus  0.90-1.00 ; middle  or  outer  toe  and  claw  1.10 ; inner  ditto  0.85.  Temperate  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  oceans;  Canary  Islands,  etc.;  accidental  at  Bermudas;  has  once 
occurred  off  Greenland.  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  p.  158;  Zool.  1881,  p.  378.)  Egg  white, 
1.60-1.75  X 1.20,  laid  in  burrows  or  rocky  crevices;  young  covered  with  sooty  down.  Proc. 
bulweri  Jard.  and  Selby,  pi.  65,  pub.  Nov.  1828.  P.  anjinho,  IIein.  1829.  Pufiinus 
columbinus  Webb  and  Bertiielot. 

Subfamily  PROCELLARIIN/E  : Short-legged  Stormy  Petrels. 

Nasal  tubes  prominent,  truncate,  with  thin  partition  between  the  nostrils  (much  as  in  the 
CEstrelata  group  of  the  Puffinince).  Bill  of  moderate  size  and  not  diagnostic  shape;  both 
mandibles  well  hooked  at  end,  as  in  most  Petrels  (compare  Fulmarirue).  Tail  12-fcathered, 
of  variable  shape  — square,  forked,  or  wedged.  Wings  not  very  long : 2d  primary  longer  than 
1st;  secondaries  more  than  10  (as  throughout  the  family  excepting  Oceanitina).  Feet  not 
notably  lengthened ; leg-bones  shorter  than  wing-bones.  Tarsal  bone  not  twice  as  long  as 
femur;  tarsus  little  if  any  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw;  tarsal  envelop  reticulate  in  front, 
with  no  tendency  to  fuse  in  a booted  podotheca ; tibire  feathered  nearly  to  the  joint.  Hallux 
minute.  Claws  compressed,  curved,  acute  (compare  Oceanitin<c).  Size  at  a minimum  in  the 
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family.  Length  under  10.00;  wing  7.00  or  less.  Plumage  in  most  cases  fuliginous,  unicolor 
or  relieved  with  white  on  the  tail.  A small  group  of  3 genera,  all  represented  in  North 
America.  They  share  with  the  long-legged  Stormy  Petrels  ( Oceanitince ) the  anatomical 
characters  of  lack  of  basipterygoids,  even  hind  border  of  sternum,  long  manubrium  of  furcula, 
and  slender  coracoids  with  little  divergent  axes,  in  these  respects  differing  from  Fulmarince  and 
Puffinince ; they  also  agree  with  the  Oceanitince  in  the  small  size  and  general  outward  aspect, 
but  differ  remarkably  in  the  feet,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noted  under  head  of  the  next 
subfamily.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  genus  Oceanodroma. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Tall  cuneate.  Color  entirely  fuliginous.  Length  under  6.00 Halocyptena 

Tail  square  or  a little  rounded.  Color  fuliginous,  with  white  upper  tail-coverts.  Length  under  6.00  . Procellaria 
Tail  forked.  Color  variable.  Length  over  6.00 Oceanodroma 


HAXiOCYPTE'NA.  (Gr.  nXr,  lials , the  sea;  axis,  ohus , swift;  Trrrjvos,  ptenos , winged.) 
Wedge-tailed  Stormy  Petrels.  Like  a miniature  (Estrelata  or  Bulweria;  unicolor, 
fuliginous.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  about  j the  tarsus,  weak  and  slender,  acutely 
hooked  ; nasal  tubes  as  in  Procellaria  proper.  Wings  folding  beyond  tail,  2d  primary  longest, 
3d  nearly  equal,  1st  about  equal  to  4th.  Tibia  briefly  bare  below;  tarsus  little  longer  than 
middle  toe  and  claw;  outer  toe  without  claw  as  long  as  middle;  tip  of  inner  claw  reaching 
base  of  mid<Ue  ; hallux  minute;  webs  moderately  full ; claws  compressed,  curved,  acute.  Tail 
rather  long,  wedge-shaped ; central  feathers  projecting ; lateral  regularly  graduated,  narrowly 
rounded.  Oue  species. 

H.  microso'ma.  (Gr.  pUpos,  mikros,  small;  a copa,  soma,  body.)  Least  Petrel.  Adult: 
Lustrous  brownish-black,  darker  above,  blackening  on  wings  and  tail,  browning  on  under 
parts,  graying  on  greater  wing-coverts  and  inner  quills  ; bill  and  feet  black ; no  white  any- 
where. Leugth5.75;  wing  4.75;  tail  2.50,  graduated  0.35 ; bill  0.50;  gape  0.62 ; height  at 
base  0.19,  width  0.21;  nasal  tube  0.22;  tibia  bare  0.30;  tarsus  0.90;  middle  toe  and  claw 

O. 82  ; outer  ditto  0.80 ; inner  ditto  0.68.  A queer  little  bird,  from  the  coast  of  Lower  California 
to  Panama.  My  type  specimen,  described  in  1864,  remained  unique  till  1888,  when  the  second 
one  was  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  (Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xiii,  1890,  p.  141).  Salviu  cata- 
logues one  in  the  British  Museum  from  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  In  1896  the  bird  was  found  breed- 
ing with  Oceanodroma  melania  and  0.  socorroensis  on  San  Benito  Island  off  the  Lower  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Egg  laid  in  July  in  a hole  or  crevice  of  rocks,  not  in  underground  burrow, 
single,  dead  white,  with  the  usual  rosy  blush  when  fresh  and  unblown,  in  many  cases  with  a 
ring  of  black  specks  at  one  or  both  ends,  which  come  off  at  a touch,  leaving  only  faint  stains ; 
shape  variable,  elliptical  varying  to  long  or  short  ovate:  0.97-1.07  X 0.70-0.77  (Anthony, 
Nidologist,  Oct.  1896,  p.  16). 

PROCELLA'RIA.  (Lat.  procella,  a tempest.)  Square-tailed  Stormy  Petrels. 
“ Mother  Carey’s  Chickens.”  Diminutive,  fuliginous,  with  white  upper  tail-coverts. 
Bill  small,  short,  compressed,  sides  rapidly  converging  to  narrow  tip ; less  than  half  as  long 
as  head,  about  \ the  tarsus.  Wings  folding  beyond  tail;  2d  primary  longest,  3d  little  shorter, 
1st  less  than  4th.  Tibia  briefly  bare  below;  claws  compressed,  curved,  acute.  Tail  slightly 
rounded  or  nearly  square,  with  broad  feathers ; under  tail-coverts  very  ample.  Two  species, 
distinguished  by  shape  of  tail  from  those  of  the  preceding  or  following  genus.  The  extralimital 
one  is  P.  tethys  of  the  Galapagos. 

P.  pelag'ica.  (Gr.  neKayiKos,  pelagilcos,  oceanic.)  Common  Stormy  Petrel.  Above, 
glossy  brownish-black,  below  more  fuliginous;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  black  tips; 
white  streaking  on  crissum,  and  usually  white  touches  under  the  wings.  Bill  and  feet  black ; 
no  yellow  on  webs.  Length  5.50-5.75;  wing  4.50-4,75;  tail  2.50;  bill  0.45;  gape  0.62; 
tarsus  0.90;  middle  toe  and  claw  0.82,  outer  0.88,  inner  0.65.  Egg  1.09  X 0.85.  Nestlings 
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in  down  sooty-gray.  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts ; Europe,  Africa,  and  North  America ; 
not  known  to  breed  on  our  side.  This  is  the  rarest  of  the  three  little  black  white-ruinped 
“ Mother  Carey’s  chickens  ” of  our  Atlantic  coast,  easily  distinguished  by  its  short  legs  and 
square  tail ; Leach’s,  the  most  numerous,  is  also  short-legged,  but  larger  and  fork-tailed ; 
Wilson’s  is  intermediate,  with  square  tail,  but  very  long  stilt-like  legs,  Hat  claws,  and  a yellow 
spot  on  the  webs. 

OCEANOD'ROMA.  (Gr.  ’fixeaco's,  Okeanos,  Lat.  Oceanus,  the  divinity  of  the  sea,  heuce 
the  ocean  ; bpopos,  dromos,  running.)  Fork-tailed  Stormy  Petrels.  Bill  much  shorter 
than  head,  more  than  \ as  long  as  tarsus,  rather  stout,  as  high  as  or  higher  than  wide  at  base, 
the  hook  strong  and  acute;  nasal  tube  less  than  half  as  long  as  culmen.  Wings  moderately 
long,  folding  little  beyond  tail;  2d  or  3d  primary  longest;  1st  about  equal  to  3d  or  4th.  Tail 
long,  more  or  less  deeply  forked,  the  feathers  all  broad,  obtusely  rounded.  Legs  short;  tibia 
little  bare  below ; tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Of  rather  large  size  (for  this 
subfamily)  and  robust  form.  Color  fuliginous,  unicolor  or  with  white  upper  tail-coverts ; or 
variously  ashy  or  gray,  mostly  white  below.  About  12-14  species  are  known.  ( Cyniochorea 
and  Oceanodroma  of  former  editions  of  the  Key.) 


Analysis  of  Species. 

General  plumage  dark  ( Cymochorea ). 

Upper  tail-coverts  more  or  less  white. 

Upper  tail-coverts  almost  entirely  white. 

Larger;  tail  deeply  forked,  about  0 75.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific leucorrhoa 

Smaller  ; tail  lightly  forked,  about  0.33.  S.  and  L.  California kaedingi 

Upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with  black. 

Smaller  ; tail  lightly  forked  ; much  white  on  tail-feathers.  Washington,  D.  C cryptolevcnra 

Larger  ; tail  deeply  forked,  about  1.00.  Guadalupe  Isl macrodactyla 

Upper  tail-coverts  white  only  on  each  side.  L.  and  S.  California socorroensix 

No  w'hite  anywhere. 

Sooty-brown  ; large  ; wing  6.75  ; tail  4.00,  forked  1.00  or  more.  L.  and  S.  California melanin 

Sooty-gray  ; small ; wing  5.00  ; tail  3.25,  forked  0.60-0.90.  California homochroa 

General  plumage  light ; no  white  on  upper  tail-coverts.  ( Oceanodroma .) 

Not  white  below.  N.  Pacific  fvrca/a 

White  below,  with  dark  collar.  N.  Pacific hombyi 


O.  leucorrhoa.  (Gr.  Xcvkos,  leulcos , white;  oppos,  orrhos,  rump.  Fig.  709.)  Leach’s 
Fork-tailed  Petrel.  White-rumped  Petrel.  Coloration  as  in  the  last  species,  with 

white  of  upper  tail-coverts,  forming  a conspicuous  mark ; 
but  apt  to  be  lighter  — rather  of  a grayish  or  even  ashy  hue 
on  some  parts;  but  easily  recognized,  whatever  the  shade 
of  color.  Bill  and  feet  black;  iris  brown.  Length  about 
8.00;  extent  17.50;  wing  6.00-6.50 ; tail  3.00-3.50,  forked 
about  0.75;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same; 
bill  0.67.  Seas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  North 
America,  both  coasts,  and  west  coast  of  Europe.  Abun- 
dant on  our  North  Atlantic  coast,  breeding  from  Maine 
northward,  and  equally  so  at  some  points  ou  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  Nest  iu  burrows  in  the  ground  ; egg  single,  white, 
unmarked,  or  with  a wreath  of  fine  or  obscure  light-red 
spots  around  the  larger  end,  1.20  X 0.95,  laid  in  June. 
Nestlings  sooty.  ( Cymochorea  leucorrhoa  of  former  editions  of  the  Key.) 

O.  kaed  ingi.  (To  — Kaeding.)  Kaeding’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel.  Like  0.  leucorrhoa; 
smaller;  tail  less  forked.  Sooty  black,  more  plumbeous  ou  head,  more  brownish  on  wing- 
coverts;  long  upper  tail-coverts  white,  black-shafted;  lateral  lower  coverts  edged  with  white; 
tail-feathers  blackish  to  base.  Wing  about  5.00;  middle  tail-feathers  3.00;  lateral  3.33; 
tarsus  0.80;  middle  toe  and  claw  0.80;  culmen  0.60.  Socorro  and  Clarion  Islands  of  the 


Fio.  709.  — Leach’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel, 
much  reduced.  (From  Tenney,  after  Au- 
dubon.) 
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Revillagigedo  Group,  Mexico,  to  Guadalupe  Island,  Lower  California,  and  to  southern  Califor- 
nia ; N.  to  Cape  Flattery.  New  to  the  Key.  Anthony,  Auk,  Jan.  1898,  p.  37 ; A.  0.  U. 
Comm.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899,  p.  101,  No.  105.2. 

O.  cryptoleucu'ra.  (Gr.  Kpvnros,  kruptos,  hidden;  Xevxos,  leukos,  white;  ovpa,  oura,  tail; 
referring  to  concealed  white  bases  of  tail-feathers.)  Hawaiian  Petrel.  Sandwich  Island 
Petrel.  Knudsen’s  Petrel.  Similar  to  Leach’s  Petrel;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  broadly 
tipped  with  black,  0.25-0.50;  tail-feathers,  except  middle  pair,  extensively  white  tovvard  their 
bases  for  about  1.00,  and  with  white  shafts  ; tail  lightly  forked.  Bill  and  feet  entirely  black, 
as  in  all  the  foregoing  species  of  this  genus;  claws  short  and  wide.  Length  about  7.75;  ex- 
tent 19.00;  wing  averaging  6.00,  said  to  range  from  5.80-6.30;  tail  3- 00-3.25,  forked  0.15- 
0.25;  tarsus  0-85-0.90 : bill  0.80;  middle  toe  0.90 ; outer  rather  less  ; inner  0.70.  Originally 
described  from  the  Sandwich  Islands;  accredited  to  the  Galapagos  and  Madeira.  New  to  the 
Key;  accidental  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  28,  29,  1893;  two  specimens  secured,  harbin- 
gers of  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  avifauna  to  that  of  the  United  States!  Also,  Kent, 
England,  Dec.  5,  1895.  (See  Auk,  July,  1897,  pp.  297-299.)  Cymochorea  cryptoleucura 
Ridgw.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iv,  Mar.  1882,  p.  337;  Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura  Ridgw.  Man. 
1887,  p.  71  ; Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xix,  for  1896,  p.  654 ; A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1899, 
p.  101,  No.  [106.2.]. 

O.  macrodac'tyla.  (Gr.  paicpos,  niakros , long;  8ciktv\ov,  daktulon,  a digit,  whether  finger  or 
toe.)  Guadalupe  Petrel.  Similar  to  Leach’s  Petrel;  larger  and  darker;  white  of  upper 
tail-coverts  restricted,  these  feathers  being  broadly  tipped  with  black  ; crown  darker  than 
back,  lightening  somewhat  on  the  forehead  ; bill  stouter  at  base  than  that  of  leucorrhoa  ; tail 
longer  and  more  deeply  forked.  Length  about  8.50;  wing  6.50;  tail  nearly  4.00,  forked  1.00 
or  more  ; tarsus  0.85-1.00 ; middle  toe  and  claw  1.10-1.20.  Guadalupe  Island,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. An  interesting  Petrel,  apparently  a valid  species,  described  as  0.  leucorhoa  macro- 
dactyla  by  Bryant,  Bull.  Cala.  Acad.  Sci.  ii,  No.  8,  July,  1887,  p.  450,  though  earlier 
noticed  in  the  same  publication  (p.  276)  as  0.  leucorhoa  ; raised  to  specific  rank  by  the  A.  0.  U. 
Committee  as  0.  macrodactyla,  Suppl.  List,  1889,  p.  5;  A.  O.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  No.  106.1. 
Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  p.  351,  where  in  character  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  the 
species  is  compared  with  cryptoleucura  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Galapagos.  Cymochorea 
macrodactyla  Coues,  Key,  4th  ed.  1890,  p.  906. 

O.  melan'ia.  (Gr.  pLeXavla,  melania,  blackness.  Fig  710.)  Black  Fork-tailed  Petrel. 
Form  of  leuco\rhoa  very  nearly ; bill  more  robust ; tarsus  a little  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 
No  white  or  whitish  anywhere.  Adult:  Plumage  sooty  brown- 
ish-black, darkest  above  and  on  head,  more  smoky-brown  on 
under  parts,  grayer  on  wing-coverts,  quite  black  on  wing-  and 
tail-feathers ; bill  and  feet  black ; iris  brown.  Length  9.00 ; 
extent  18.50;  wing6.75;  tail  4.00,  forked  1.20 ; tibia  bare  0.50; 
tarsus  1.20;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.10;  bill  0.65;  gape  0.95; 
height  or  width  at  base  0.25  ; nasal  tubes  0.30.  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico N.  to  southern  California ; Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, and  some  of  the  islands  off  the  coast.  Breeds  on  San  fio.  710.  — Black  Fork-tailed 
Benito  and  Los  Coronados  Islands  — on  San  Benito  Island  ^et£e1,  nati  81Z0,  (A<1,  Iiat'  delp 
more  numerously  than  0.  socorromsis,  but  in  company  with  and 

in  a similar  manner  (see  beyond).  Egg  white,  larger  than  that  of  the  Socorro  Petrel;  average 
1.35  X LOO  (Anthony,  Nidologist,  Oct.  1896,  p.  16).  The  species  remained  for  long  rare  and 
little  known.  (Cymochorea  melccna  of  former  editions  of  the  Key.  0.  townsendi  Ridgw.) 

O.  liomoch'roa.  (Gr.  opos,  omos , like,  equal;  xP°a > chroa , color.)  Ashy  Fork-tailed 
Petrel.  Adult:  Somewhat  like  the  last;  smaller,  with  short,  weak,  compressed  bill,  and 
tarsus  no  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  No  white  auywhere  ; but  under  wing-coverts  with 
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some  grayish -white.  Plumage  dull  plumbeous  or  slaty-blackish,  more  smoky-brownish  on 
lower  parts,  lighter  grayish-brown  on  greater  wing-coverts;  wings  and  tail  black.  24  primary 
longest,  J3d  nearly  equal,  1st  longer  than  4th.  The  general  plumbeous  or  bluish-ashy  cast  of 
the  plumage  is  quite  different  from  the  sooty  shade  of  0.  melanin,  approaching  the  clearer  ash 
of  0-  furcata.  Length  about  7.25 ; wing  5.25 ; tail  3. 25,  forked  0.60-0.90 ; tarsus  0.90 ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  the  same;  bill  0.50;  gape  0.75;  height  or  width  at  base  0.20 ; nasal  tubes 
0.24.  Coast  of  California,  breeding  on  Farallone  and  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  Egg  dull 
creamy  white  with  fine  reddish  dots  around  great  end. 

O.  socorroen'sis.  (Lat.  of  Socorro.)  Socorro  Fork-tailed  Petrel.  Similar  to  0.  homo- 
cliroa ; about  same  size ; wings  longer ; tail  shorter  and  less  deeply  forked ; feet  smaller. 
Lateral  upper  tail-coverts  of  the  type  specimen  chiefly  whitish,  producing  an  evident  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  rump  ; no  whitish  under  the  wings,  the  under  coverts  being  of  the  same  color  as 
the  under  surface  of  the  body.  The  general  coloration  darker  than  in  0.  liomochroa  and  more 
as  in  0.  melania.  Wing  5.55;  tail  2.85,  forked  0.40;  cultnen  0.55 ; nasal  tube  0.27 ; tarsus 
0.85;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  It  is  surmised  that  the  lateral  white  spots  on  the  upper 
tail-coverts  of  the  type  may  in  other  cases  be  united  in  one.  Socorro  Island,  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  N.  into  our  fauna;  Sau  Diego;  breeds  on  Coronados  Islands  and  San  Benito 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  on  the  latter  in  June  and  July,  with  0.  melania  and 
Halocyptena  microsoma  ; egg  single,  laid  in  a burrow  underground  or  among  rocks,  often  that 
deserted  by  Cassin’s  Auklet;  shell  smooth,  not  glossy,  white,  sometimes  with  pale  or  faint 
specks  of  lavender  and  cinnamon  about  the  larger  end;  average  size  1.15  X 0.90.  C-  H. 
Townsend,  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xiii,  1890,  p.  134;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896, 
p.  352;  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan.  1897,  p.  117,  No.  108.1. 

O.  f urca’ta.  (Lat.  furcata,  forked.)  Gray  Fork-tailed  Petrel.  Adult:  Bluish-ash, 
paler  or  whitish  below  and  on  greater  wiug-coverts,  dusky  about  eyes;  lesser  wing-coverts 
sooty;  quills  and  tail  brownish ; primaries  pale  or  white  on  inner  edges;  outer  web  of  outer 
tail-feather  white;  bill  and  feet  black.  Length  8.00-9.00;  wiug  6.00-6.40 ; tail  4.00.  forked 
about  1-00  ; bill  0.60  ; tarsus  0.87 ; middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  North  Pacific  coast,  com- 
mon, breeds  ou  Aleutians  and  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka;  S.  to  Monterey.  Young  in 
down  light  gray.  Egg  averaging  1.30  X LOO,  white  with  a pink  flush  when  fresh,  usually 
found  stained,  or  with  fine  spots  about  great  end ; laid  in  underground  burrows  or  holes  in 
rocks,  chiefly  in  June. 

O.  horn'byi.  (To  Admiral  Hornby,  R.  N.)  Hornby’s  Fork-tailed  Petrel.  Very 
different  from  any  of  the  foregoing  ; white  below,  with  a distinct  dark  collar.  Adult : Above 
sooty-brown,  paler  and  grayer  on  the  upper  back  ; a whitish  cervical  collar  across  hind  neck, 
connecting  with  white  of  the  throat;  hind  head,  nape,  and  about  the  eyes  blackish;  front,  lores, 
and  all  under  parts  white,  with  the  dark  collar  as  said.  Wings  black,  lightening  to  sooty- 
gray  on  most  of  the  coverts  above  and  below ; tail  dusky  brown.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Length 
8.25;  wing  6.75;  tail  3.75;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  about  the  same;  bill  along  oil- 
men 0.60;  along  rictus  0.90.  Northwest  coast.  I have  never  seen  this  rare  species,  of  which 
there  are  no  specimens  in  this  country;  type  in  British  Museum,  figured  by  Salvin,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxv,  1896,  pi.  3.  A.  O.  U.  Hypothetical  List,  No.  6. 

Subfamily  OCEANITIN/E:  Long-legged  Stormy  Petrels. 

Nasal  tube  and  bill  not  peculiar,  in  comparison  with  Procellariinec.  Wings  remarkably 
distinguished  in  the  whole  family  Procellariidee  by  fewness  of  the  secondaries  — only  10;  1st 
primary  shorter  than  2d,  usually  than  3d.  Legs  and  feet  very  long,  almost  grallatorial ; leg- 
bones  longer  than  wiug-bones ; tarsal  bone  at  least  twice  as  long  as  femur ; basal  phalanx  of 
middle  toe  at  least  as  long  as  next  two  joints;  outer  and  middle  toes  of  approximately  equal 
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lengths.  Tarsal  envelop  tending  to  fuse  in  a booted  podotheca  (especially  in  Oceanites  and 
Pealea  ; less  so  in  Garrodia  and  Pelagodroma  ; variable  in  Fregetta).  Tibiae  bare  an  inch  or 
so.  Hallux  minute.  Claws  broad,  flat,  blunt  (least  so  in  Oceanites).  This  is  in  several  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  subfamily  of  Pr ocellar iidce,  by  some  authors  ranked  as  a family. 
In  the  small  size  and  general  outward  appearance  these  Stormy  Petrels  resemble  the  foregoing 
Procellariince  ; but  a glance  at  the  feet  suffices  to  distinguish  them;  in  characters  of  the  skull 
aud  sternal  bones  they  agree  with  Procellariince,  except  that  the  sternal  keel  is  fenestrate. 
The  Oceanitinee  consist  of  the  five  genera  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  three  of  them  repre- 
sented in  North  America.  Extralimital  forms  are  Oceanites  gracilis , Garrodia  nereis , Pealea 
lineata,  and  several  species  of  Fregetta. 


Analysis  of  Genera. 

Tarsus  moderately  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw  ; basal  phalanx  of  middle  toe  shorter  than  rest  of  toe  and  claw. 


Tarsus  booted  ; webs  yellow.  Plumage  fuliginous,  with  white  upper  tail-coverts Oceanites 

Tarsus  somewhat  scutellate  ; webs  yellow.  Plumage  largely  white Pelagodroma 

Tarsus  much  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw’ ; basal  phalanx  of  middle  toe  flattened,  not  shorter  than  rest  of  toe 
and  claw. 

Tarsus  somewhat  scutellate  ; webs  black.  Plumage  largely  white Fregetta 


OCEANI'TES.  (Gr.  'SlKtavirgs,  Okeanites,  son  of  the  sea.)  Wilsonian  Stormy  Petrels. 
Bill  short,  weak,  compressed,  not  ) as  long  as  head  or  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  £ the  tar- 
sus; sides  a little  concave ; hook  small;  nasal  tubes  perfectly  horizontal.  Wings  very  long, 
2d  primary  much  the  longest;  1st  and  3d  about  equal;  4th  much  shorter.  Tail  moderate, 
about  square  (as  in  Procellaria) ; ample,  with  feathers  broad  to  their  very  tips.  Tibia  denuded 
1.00  or  more.  Tarsi  presenting  the  character,  remarkable  if  not  unique  among  water  birds, 
of  being  covered  iu  front  and  on  sides  by  a continuous  plate  or  “boot,”  as  in  a Thrush,  the 
scutella  being  fused.  Toes,  though  long,  only  about  | the  greatly  lengthened  tarsi;  basal 
phalanx  of  middle  toe  shorter  than  rest  of  toe  and  claw  ; hind  toe  so  minute  as  to  be  liable  to 
be  overlooked.  Claws  broad,  flat,  obtuse.  Two  species  of  this  notable  genus:  0.  gracilis  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  aud  the  following  : 

O.  ocean'icus.  (Lat.  oceanicus,  oceanic.)  Wilson’s  Stormy  Petrel.  Coloration  much 
as  in  P.  pelagica  or  0-  leucorrhoa.  Adult : Dark  sooty-brown,  pale  gray  on  wing-coverts, 
black  on  wings  and  tail ; upper  tail-coverts,  and  frequently  crissum,  sides  of  rump,  and  base  of 
tail,  white.  Bill  and  feet  black,  but  webs  with  a large  yellow  spot;  iris  brown.  Length  7.00  ; 
extent  about  16.00;  wing  about  6.00;  tail  3 00,  nearly  even  but  slightly  emarginate;  tibia 
bare  1.00  ; tarsus  1.30;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.10  ; bill  0.50.  One  of  the  commonest  and  best 
known  Stormy  Petrels,  widely  dispersed  over  the  waters  of  the  globe  ; on  the  Atlantic  N.  to 
Labrador  and  Great  Britain;  Antarctic  and  Indian  Oceans;  Australia;  New  Zealand;  breeds 
in  southern  seas ; common  in  summer  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  Nest  iu  burrows  or  crevices ; egg 
single,  white. 

FREGET  TA.  (Ital.  fregata,  a frigate.)  Stilt  Stormy  Petrels.  Frigate  Stormy 
Petrels.  Resembling  Oceanites  in  great  length  of  leg,  flat  obtuse  claws,  and  other  char- 
acters. Bill  stout,  about  as  high  as  broad  at  base,  £ as  long  as  head,  more  than  half  as  long 
as  middle  toe  and  claw,  with  long  high  nasal  tube.  Wings  moderately  long,  folding  just  be- 
yond tail;  2d  primary  longest;  3d  nearly  equal ; 1st  between  3d  and  4th.  Tail  ample,  square 
(in  our  species;  forked  in  others),  with  broad  feathers,  square-tipped.  Tibiae  bare  1.00  or 
more;  tarsus  nearly  half  as  long  again  as  middle  toe,  its  scutella  fused  in  a boot,  or  tending  to 
become  so.  Toes  short,  with  small  narrow  webs  ; basal  phalanx  of  middle  toe  flattened,  not 
shorter  than  rest  of  toe  and  claw ; claws  extremely  flat,  broad,  rounded,  somewhat  like  a Grebe’s. 
Colors  blackish  and  white.  Several  species  of  Southern  seas,  one  straggling  to  our  country. 
( Cymodroma  Ridgw.  1884,  of  A.  0.  U.  1886-95,  but  Fregetta  Bp.  1855  is  not  voided  by  Fre- 
gata Briss.  1760.  See  Coues,  Auk,  July,  1897,  p.  315;  A.  0.  U.  Suppl.  List,  Auk,  Jan. 
1899,  p.  102. 
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P.  gralla'ria.  (Lat.  for  grallatorius,  relating  to  stilt- walking;  grattator , one  who  goes  on 
stilts;  grallce,  stilts,  related  to  gradus,  a step,  stride,  pace.)  Lawrence’s  Stilt  Peteel. 
White-bellied  Petrel.  Adult:  Blackish  of  variable  intensity,  blackening  on  quills  and 
tail,  lightening  to  grayish  on  back,  where  the  feathers  may  be  edged  with  whitish;  abdomen, 
upper  tail-coverts,  most  under  wing-coverts,  and  bases  of  all  tail-feathers  except  middle  pair, 
white ; bill  and  feet  black.  Length  7.50-8.00 ; wing  6.00-6.50  ; tail  3.00,  about  even,  with 
very  broad,  square-tipped  feathers;  bill  0.50 ; tarsus  1.33;  longest  toe  (outer)  and  claw  1.00 
or  less;  tibite  bare  1.00  or  more.  Southern  seas;  Florida,  accidental,  one  instance  (Lawk. 
Ann.  Lyc.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1851,  v,  117). 

PELAGODRO'MA.  (Gr.  ayns,  pelagos,  the  sea ; 8p6gos,  dromos,  running.)  Clipper 
Stormy  Petrels.  Resembling  Fregetta  in  great  length  of  leg,  Hat,  blunt  claws,  and  other 
characters.  Basal  phalanx  of  middle  toe  not  peculiar ; tarsi  appreciably  scutellate.  Bill  re- 
markably long,  slender,  and  compressed,  with  weak  hook  and  short  nasal  tubes,  less  than  half 
as  long  as  culmen.  Wings  of  moderate  length,  folding  just  beyond  end  of  tail;  2d  primary 
longest,  3d  nearly  as  long,  1st  about  equal  to  4th.  Tail  long,  square,  or  but  slightly  emar- 
giuate,  with  broad  feathers,  truncate  at  the  end.  Tibia:  bare  an  inch  or  more;  middle  toe  and 
claw  nearly  as  long  as  tarsus ; webs  very  full.  One  species. 

P.  mari'na.  (Lat.  marine.)  White-faced  Petrel.  Color  ashy-gray,  or  slaty,  of  vari- 
able shade,  blackening  on  wings  and  tail,  lightening  on  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
where  the  feathers  may  be  edged  with  white;  all  the  under  parts,  the  forehead,  and  line  over 
eye,  white.  Bill  and  feet  black  ; webs  mostly  yellow.  Length  about  8.00 ; wing  5.80-6.20  ; 
tail  about  3.00,  einarginated  about  0.30;  bill  0.90;  tarsus  1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.40.  A 
large,  handsome  species,  the  original  “Frigate  Petrel”  of  Latham,  related  to  Fregetta  gral- 
laria,  but  readily  distinguished.  Southern  seas,  N.  to  the  Canary  Islands;  accidental  in  Great 
Britain  (Walney  Island  in  Morecambe  Bay,  Nov.  1890,  and  Colonsay  Island,  W.  coast  of 
Scotland,  Jan.  1,  1897)  ; once  taken  olf  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  lat.  40°  34'  18"  N.,  long. 
66°  09'  W.  Auk,  Oct.  1885,  p.  386;  Ridgw.  Man.  N.  A.  Birds,  1887,  p.  72;  Coues,  Key, 
3d  ed.  1887,  p.  893;  A.  0.  U.  List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  38,  No.  [111.] 


Order  PYGOPODES : Diving  Birds. 

In  birds  of  this  order  the  natatorial  plan  reaches  its  highest  development.  All  the  species 
swim  and  dive  with  perfect  ease ; many  are  capable  of  remaining  long  submerged,  and  of  trav- 
ersing great  distances  under  water,  progress  being  effected  by  the  wings  as  well  as  by  the  feet. 
Few  other  birds,  as  Cormorants,  Anhingas,  Penguins,  and  the  passerine  Dippers,  resemble 
Pygopodes  in  this  respect.  The  legs  are  so  completely  posterior,  that  in  standing  the  hori- 
zontal position  of  the  axis  of  the  body  is  impossible ; the  birds  rest  upright  or  nearly  so,  the 
whole  tarsus  being  often  applied  to  the  ground,  while  the  tail  affords  additional  support : pro- 
gression on  land  is  awkward  and  constrained,  only  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  with  a shuffling 
motion,  when  the  belly  partly  trails  on  the  ground.  One  species  of  Auk  could  not  fly  at  all, 
because  the  wings,  although  perfectly  formed,  were  too  small  to  support  the  body.  The  rest 
of  the  order  fly  swiftly  and  vigorously,  with  continuous  wing-beats.  The  rostrum  varies  in 
shape  with  the  genera;  but  it  is  never  extensively  membranous,  nor  lamellate  (as  in  Ar,  seres 
and  some  Tubinares ),  nor  furnished  with  a pouch  (as  in  most  Steganopodes) ; nor  are  the 
tomia  ever  serrate.  The  nostrils  vary,  but  are  neither  tubular  nor  abortive.  The  wings  are 
short,  never  reaching  when  folded  to  end  of  tail,  which  is  short,  never  of  peculiar  shape,  gen- 
erally of  many  feathers  (there  are,  however,  no  perfect  rectrices  in  Grebes).  The  crura  are 
almost  completely  buried,  and  feathered  nearly  or  quite  to  the  heel.  The  tarsus  is  usually 
compressed;  sometimes,  as  in  Loons,  extremely  so.  The  front  toes  are  completely  palmate 
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in  Loons  and  Auks ; lobate,  with  basal  webbing,  in  Grebes ; hallux  present  and  well  formed, 
with  a membranous  expansion,  in  Loons  and  Grebes,  but  wanting  in  Auks.  The  plumage  is 
thick  and  completely  waterproof;  once  observing  some  Loons  under  peculiarly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  limpid  water  of  the  Pacific,  I saw  that  bubbles  of  air  clung  to  the  plumage 
whilst  the  birds  were  under  water,  giving  them  a beautiful  spangled  appearance.  The  ptery- 
losis  shows  contour-  and  down-feathers,  both  aftershafted ; there  are  definite  apteria ; Auks 
have  free  outer  branches  of  the  inferior  pterylse,  wanting  in  Loons  and  Grebes.  The  oil-gland 
is  large,  with  several  orifices.  Among  osteological  characters  should  be  particularly  mentioned 
the  long  apophysis  of  the  tibia  in  Loons  and  Grebes,  but  not  in  Auks.  The  thoracic  walls 
are  very  extensive ; long  jointed  ribs  grow  all  along  the  backbone  from  neck  to  pelvis,  and 
form  with  the  long  broad  sternum  a bony  box  enclosing  much  of  the  abdominal  viscera  as 
well  as  those  of  the  thorax,  perhaps  to  prevent  their  undue  compression  under  water.  In 
Auks  and  Loons,  the  top  of  the  skull  has  a pair  of  crescentic  depressions  for  lodgment  of 
large  glands ; the  palate  is  schizognathous,  and  the  nasals  are  schizorhinal  in  Auks,  but  ho- 
lorhinal  iu  Loons  and  Grebes.  Basipterygoids  are  lacking  or  rudimentary ; lacrymals  small, 
not  reaching  zygoma;  the  vomer  is  cleft  behind,  and  maxillopalatines  laminate.  The  sternum 
has  a different  shape  in  each  of  the  families.  There  are  two  carotids,  except  among  Grebes, 
and  in  the  genus  Alle.  The  digestive  system  shows  minor  modifications,  but  accords 
in  general  with  the  piscivorous  regimen  of  the  whole  order.  Sexes  are  alike;  young  mostly 
different ; seasonal  changes  often  great.  Auks  are  altricial  or  nidicolous ; Loons  and  Grebes 
praecocial  or  nidifugous.  There  are  three  families  of  Pygopodes,  sharply  distinguished  by  ex- 
ternal characters ; all  of  them  are  fully  represented  in  this  country,  where  all  the  known  species 
of  Loons  and  Auks  occur.  (The  Penguins,  Impennes,  Squamipennes,  Ptilopteri,  or  Sphenisco- 
morplue,  formerly  included  in  this  order,  are  better  left  to  stand  by  themselves.  They  are 
confined  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  they  are  represented  by  6 genera,  Aptenodytes, 
Pygoscelis,  Catarrhactes,  Megadyptes,  Eudyptula,  and  Spheniscus,  and  about  1 7 species  of  one 
family,  Spheniscidee.  The  wings  are  reduced  to  mere  flippers,  with  very  numerous  undeveloped 
remiges,  unfit  for  flight,  but  very  efficient  as  fins  in  swimming  under  water;  there  are  no 
apteria ; much  of  the  plumage  is  harsh  and  scaly.  There  are  numerous  strong  osteological 
characters,  among  them  flatness  and  solidity  of  wing-bones,  and  incomplete  fusion  of  metatar- 
sals. The  elbow  has  a pair  of  sesamoids,  and  the  knee  a large  irregularly-shaped  patella. 
The  feet  are  4- toed  and  palmate.) 

Analysis  of  Suborders  and  Families. 

Loons.  Feet  4-toed,  palmate Gavle  or  GaviidjB 

Grebes.  Feet  4-toed,  lobate  ....  Podicipedes  or  Podicipedid./B 

Auks.  Feet  3-toed,  palmate Alcle  or  AlcidjK 


Suborder  GAVIiE : Loons. 

The  characters  of  the  suborder  are  the  same  as  those  of  its  single  family,  as  follows:  — 


Family  G-AVIID^E : Loons,  or  Divers. 

(COLYMBiDiE  of  Key,  1872-90.  UrinatoridjE  of  A.  0.  U.  188G-95.) 

Bill  stout,  straight,  compressed,  tapering,  acute,  paragnathous,  entirely  horny.  Nostrils 
narrowly  linear,  their  upper  edge  lobed.  Head  completely  feathered ; antiie  prominent,  acute, 
reaching  nostrils;  no  crests  nor  ruffs.  Wings  strong,  with  10  stiff  developed  primaries  (11  in 
all)  and  mauy  short  secondaries;  aquintocubital.  Legs  completely  posterior,  buried,  feathered 
to  the  heel ; tarsi  entirely  reticulate,  extremely  compressed,  the  back  edge  smooth ; toes  4,  the 
anterior  palmate,  the  posterior  semilateral,  not  elevated,  and  having  a lobe  connecting  it  with 
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the  base  of  the  inner.  Tail  short,  hut  well  formed,  of  18-20  stiff  feathers.  Tibia  with  a very- 
long  apophysis;  patella  rudimentary.  Sternum  with  long,  broad,  median  projection  backward 
(metasternum),  and  shorter  lateral  processes.  Skull  with  deep  temporal  fossae  and  supraorbital 
depressions,  separated  by  a well-marked  sagittal  crest,  and  small  lacrymal  bones  iu  close  con- 
nection with  nasals.  Spinal  column  with  free  vertebrae.  Carotids  double.  Genoa  and  ainbiens 
present,  accessory  semitendinosus  absent;  sternotracheal  muscles  symmetrical.  Back  spotted. 
Head  of  adults  never  crested  or  ruffed,  of  young  not  striped.  Loons  are  large  heavy  birds 
with  broad  battened  body  and  rather  long  sinuous  neck,  abundant  on  the  coausts  and  large  in- 
land waters  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  They  are  noted  for  their  powers  of  diving,  being 
able  to  evade  the  shot  from  a gun  by  disappearing  at  the  bash,  and  to  swim  many  fathoms 
under  water.  Loons  also  share  with  Grebes  the  curious  faculty  of  altering  their  specific  grav- 
ity at  will,  by  inhaling  or  exhaling  air,  so  that  they  can  sink  quietly  down  in  the  water  without 
diving,  aud  swim  with  the  body  more  or  less  submerged,  but  with  head  and  part  of  the  neck  out 
of  water.  They  are  migratory,  breeding  mostly  in  high  latitudes,  generally  dispersed  S.  in 
winter.  They  are  prsecocial,  and  generally  lay  2 dark-colored  spotted  eggs  in  a rude  nest  or 
none  by  the  water’s  edge.  The  voice  is  extremely  loud,  harsh,  and  resonant.  Sexes  alike; 
9 smaller  than  $ ; young  and  winter  adults  different  from  summer  adults.  There  is  but 
one  genus,  with  5 species,  all  North  American. 

GA'VIA.  (Ital.  name  of  a Gull.  As  Lat.  used  by  Moehring,  1752,  for  Gulls;  by  Brisson, 
1760,  for  Gulls  and  the  Noddy  Tern ; by  Forster,  Enchiridion,  1788,  p.  38,  for  the  Loons,  as 
here  applied ; by  Boie,  1822,  for  certain  Gulls  ; by  Gloger,  1842,  and  Naumann,  1834,  for  certain 
Plovers  ; by  the  A.  0.  U.  1886-95,  for  the  Ivory  Gull : see  Allen,  Auk,  xiv,  July,  1897,  p.  312, 
and  Coues,  ibicl.  p.  313.  In  the  plural,  Gavice  was  used  by  Bonaparte,  1850-53,  for  an  order 
of  birds  equivalent  to  Longipennes  and  Tubinares,  or  Gulls  and  Petrels  (including  the  genus 
Chionis  !),  to  which  were  added  the  Urinatores,  or  Loons,  Grebes,  and  Auks.  I now  restrict 
Gavice  to  the  latter.  See  Newton,  Diet.  1893,  p.  310.)  Loons  or  Divers.  Characters  as 
above  given  for  the  family  Gaviidce.  ( Coly  mbits  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key.  Urinator 
of  A.  6.  U.  1886-95.) 

Analysis  of  Species  and  Varieties  ( Adults  in  summer). 

Head  and  neck  black,  with  green,  blue,  and  purple  reflection,  and  patches  of  white  streaks. 

Bill  mostly  or  wholly  black  ; culmen,  commissure,  and  gonys  gently  curved  with  slight  gonydeal  angle  ; feathers 
falling  short  of  middle  of  nostrils ; culmen  3.00  or  less ; gape  4.00  or  more  ; height  of  bill  at  nostrils  usually 


under  1.00.  Gloss  of  head  and  neck  mostly  green  ; white  spots  of  back  nearly  square imber 

Bill  mostly  yellow  ; culmen  nearly  straight ; commissure  and  gonys  straight  with  sharp  gonydeal  angle ; feath- 
ers reaching  middle  of  nostrils ; culmen  about  3.75  ; gape  about  5.00  ; height  of  bill  at  nostrils  usually  over  1.00. 

Gloss  of  head  and  neck  mostly  blue  ; white  spots  of  back  longer  than  broad ad  am  si 

Top  of  head  bluish-ash ; front  of  neck  blue-black ; neck  with  white  stripes. 

Larger  : wing  about  12.00 ; bill  about  2.50,  stout,  with  convex  culmen arcticus 

Smaller:  wing  about  11.00  ; bill  about  2.00,  slender,  with  straight  culmen pacificus 

Throat  and  sides  of  head  bluish-ash  ; front  of  neck  with  red  patch lumme 


Analysis  of  Species  (Adults  in  winter  and  Young). 


Back  with  paler  gray  margins  of  the  feathers  and  no  spots.  Wing  12.50  or  more. 

Bill  as  above  said  for  summer imber 

Bill  as  above  said  for  summer adamsi 

Back  uniformly  dark  or  with  gray  margins  (young) ; some  spots  on  wing-coverts.  Wing  11.50-13.00. 

Larger,  as  above  said arcticus 

Smaller,  as  above  said pacificus 

Back  profusely  spotted  with  white.  Wing  11  50  or  loss lumme 


G.  im'ber.  (Danish  imber;  Swedish  immer,  emitter ; Fseroic  imbrim;  Icelandic  himbrtm; 
English  ember , imber,  immer , etc.  in  composition  with  goose.  Fig.  711.)  Common  Loon. 
Great  Northern  Diver.  Imiier  Diver.  Ember-goose.  Adult  $ 9 » hi  summer:  Bill 
black,  the  tip  aud  cutting  edges  sometimes  yellowish.  Feet  black.  Iris  red.  Head  and  neck 
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glossy  greenish-black,  with  lustrous  purplish  reflections  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  head.  A 
patch  of  sharp  white  streaks  on  throat ; a larger  triangular  patch  of  the  same  on  each  side  of 
neck  lower  down,  nearly  or  quite  meeting  behind,  separate  in  frout.  Sides  of  breast  striped 
with  black  and  white.  Entire  upper  parts,  wing-coverts,  inuer  secondaries,  and  sides  under 
the  wings,  glossy  black  ; all  except  the  sides  thickly  marked  with  white  spots ; those  of  scapu- 
lars, inner  secondaries,  and  middle  back,  large,  square,  and  regular ; those  of  other  parts  oval, 
smallest  on  rump,  most  numerous  on  wing-coverts.  Upper  tail-coverts  greenish-black,  im- 
maculate. Primaries  brownish-black,  lighter  on  inner  webs.  Under  surface  of  wings,  axil- 
lars,  and  under  parts  generally  from  the  neck,  pure  white ; lower  belly  with  a dusky  band. 
The  white  throat-patch  consists  usually  of  five  or  six  streaks;  in  this,  as  in  the  lateral  neck- 
stripes,  the  individual  feathers  are  broadly  black,  with  sharp  white  edges  toward  their  ends. 
The  texture  of  these  feathers  is  peculiar ; the  outer  surface  is  hollowed,  with  raised  edges  of 
specially  firm,  smooth,  polished  character,  so  that  these  patches  may  be  felt  as  well  as  seen. 


Fio.  711.  — Loon.  (L.  A.  Fuerte9.) 


The  white  spots  on  the  back  occur  in  a pair  on  each  feather  near  its  end,  their  aggregation  in 
any  region  being  therefore  determined  by  the  size  of  the  feathers.  The  frontal  antite  extend 
half-way  or  more  from  base  of  culmen  to  fore  end  of  nostrils.  Adults  in  winter  have  a plumage 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  young,  as  follows:  Young:  Bill  smaller  than  in  the  adult, 
bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge ; feet  not  black.  Iris  brown.  Crown  and  hind  neck  dull 
brownish-black ; other  upper  parts  dark  brown,  but  the  feathers,  especially  of  fore  back,  with 
light  gray  edgings.  Primaries  black,  with  brown  inner  webs ; tail-feathers  with  gray  tips. 
Traces  of  lighter  and  darker  lineation  on  sides  of  breast.  Sides  of  head  mottled  with  ashy 
and  whitish ; chin,  throat,  neck  in  front,  and  under  parts,  white,  with  some  dark  feathers  on 
sides,  flanks,  and  crissum.  Length  31.00-36.00;  extent  about  52.00;  wing  12.50-14.25;  cul- 
men 2.75-3.00  ; gape  4.00-4.25;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils  about  0.80 ; width  there  about  0.40 ; 
tarsus  3.00-3.50,  thus  longer  than  culmen;  middle  toe  and  claw  4.25-5.00;  9 autl  young  at  or 
near  the  smaller  figures  given ; young  with  bill  much  smaller  than  that  of  adults.  Downy 
young  sooty-browu,  paler  on  neck,  the  breast  and  belly  pure  white.  Inhabits  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  in  winter,  generally  dispersed  in  the  U.  S.;  breeds  in 
northerly  portions  of  the  U.  S.  and  northward.  Eggs  usually  2,  3.50  X 2.25,  elongate  and 
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pointed,  dull  greenish-drab,  with  dark  brown  .and  blackish  spots.  ( Colymbug  torquaius  of  most 
authors,  as  of  former  editions  of  the  Key;  Urinator  imber  of  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95.) 

G.  ad'amsi.  (To  Dr.  C.  B.  Adams.)  Yellovv-biixed  Loon.  Adams’  Diveb.  Larger 
than  G.  imber;  bill  rather  larger,  somewhat  differently  shaped  and  colored.  Bill  about 
equalling  head,  longer  than  tarsus,  much  compressed,  tip  very  acute,  not  at  all  decurved  ; cul- 
men  and  commissure  almost  perfectly  straight ; gonys  straight  or  nearly  so  to  the  prominent 
angle.  Frontal  antias  reaching  beyond  middle  of  nostrils.  Bill  light  yellowish  horn-color, 
only  dusky  at  base.  Head  and  neck  deep  steel-blue,  with  purplish  and  violet  reflections, 
glossed  only  on  cervix  with  green.  Throat-patch  of  white  streaks  smaller  than  in  imber , 
but  the  individual  streaks  larger,  as  are  those  of  the  neck-patches.  White  spots  of  upper 
parts  larger  than  in  imber , longer  than  broad  instead  of  square  on  the  scapulars.  Length 
35.00-38.00;  wing  averaging  15.00;  culmen  3.50-3.75;  gape  5.00-5.25;  height  of  bill  at 
nostrils  0.95-1.10;  width  0.40-0.50;  tarsus  3.50,  thus  rather  shorter  than  culmen;  outer  toe 
4.65-5.10.  Average  dimensions  thus  somewhat  exceeding  those  of  imber;  extension  of  loral 
feathers  and  proportions  of  tarsi  and  toes  the  same.  Arctic  America,  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Bering 
Sea,  common ; Siberia  to  Japan ; also  occasional  in  Europe.  Colymbus  adamsi  of  former 
editions  of  Key ; TJrinator  adamsii , A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95.) 

G.  arc'ticus.  (Lat.  arcticus,  arctic.)  Arctic  Loon.  Black-throated  Diver.  Adult 
$ 9 i iu  summer : Bill  black,  shaped  as  in  imber,  but  smaller ; feet  blackish ; eyes  red.  Chin, 
throat,  and  neck  in  front  black,  with  purplish  and  violet  reflections  on  sides  of  head,  gradually 
fading  into  clear  bluish-gray  of  crown,  nape,  and  hind  neck,  deepest  on  forehead,  lightest  be- 
hind, separated  from  black  of  throat  by  a series  of  white  streaks;  a crescent  of  short,  white 
streaks  across  upper  throat ; sides  of  breast  and  neck  striped  with  pure  white  and  glossy  black, 
these  stripes  nearly  meeting  iu  front.  Upper  parts  glossy  greenish-black,  each  feather  of 
scapulars  and  interscapulars  with  a white  spot  near  end  of  each  web,  the  scapular  spots  largest, 
forming  four  patches  in  transverse  rows  ; wing-coverts  thickly  speckled  with  small  ovate  white 
spots.  Inner  webs  of  quills,  and  tail-feathers  below,  light  grayish-brown.  Sides  under  wings 
like  back.  Lining  of  wings  and  under  parts  from  neck,  pure  white,  with  a narrow  dusky  band 
across  lower  belly;  under  tail-coverts  dusky,  tipped  with  white.  Young:  Bill  light  bluish- 
gray,  dusky  along  ridge  ; eyes  brown  ; feet  dusky.  Upper  part  of  head  and  neck  dark  gray- 
ish-brown; sides  of  head  grayish-white,  minutely  streaked  with  brown.  Upper  parts  with  a 
reticulated  or  scaly  appearance,  the  feathers  being  brownisli-black  with  broad  bluish-gray 
margins  ; rump  brownish-gray.  Primaries  and  their  coverts  brownish-black ; secondaries  and 
tail-feathers  dusky,  margined  with  gray.  Fore  part  of  neck  grayish -white,  minutely  and 
faintly  dotted  with  brown,  its  sides  below  streaked  with  the  same.  Lower  parts,  including 
under  surface  of  wings,  pure  white,  the  sides  of  body  and  rump,  with  part  of  lower  tail-coverts, 
dusky,  edged  with  bluish-gray.  Adults  in  winter  resemble  the  young ; they  are  distinguished 
from  the  foregoing  by  smaller  size,  and  from  lumme  by  not  being  spotted  on  the  back ; the 
frontal  anthe  are  shorter  than  in  imber  and  adamsi,  hardly  extending  half  way  from  base  of 
culmen  to  end  of  nostrils.  Downy  young  sooty,  paler  below.  Length  27.00-30.00;  extent 
40.00  or  more  ; wing  12.00-13.00  ; culmen  2.45  ; gape  3.40  ; height  of  bill  at  nostrils  0.65  ; 
width  there  0.35  ; tarsus  2.90 ; outer  toe  and  claw  3.80.  Northern  part  of  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere; common  in  Arctic  America,  where  it  breeds  in  Juue  and  July;  rare  or  casual  in 
winter  in  northerly  portions  of  the  U.  S.,  chiefly  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  Eggs  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  foregoing,  but  averaging  smaller,  about  3.10  X 2.00. 

G.  pacif'icus.  (Lat.  pacificus,  pacific.)  Pacific  Loon.  Lawrence’s  Black-throated 
Diver.  Like  the  last;  colors  the  same,  only  paler  gray  on  hind  head  and  neck.  Bill  shorter, 
slenderer,  somewhat  differently  shaped,  with  straight  culmen.  Size  small : Length  about  24.00 ; 
extent  40.00  or  less;  wing  11.25-12.25,  averaging  under  12.00 ; culmen  1.90-2.20;  gape 3.00; 
depth  of  bill  at  nostrils  0.50  or  less;  tarsus  about  2.50.  N.  W.  America,  breeding  only  far 
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north ; abundant  on  Pacific  coast  of  U.  S.  in  winter  to  Lower  California.  Eggs  as  before, 
averaging  smaller  still,  about  3.00  X 1.90.  ( Colymbus  pacificus  Lawe.  1858;  Coues,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1862,  p.  228.  C-  arcticus  pacificus  of  all  former  editions  of  Key,  and  perhaps 
correctly ; but  I now  revert  to  my  original  position  of  1862,  since  the  A.  0.  U.  have  adopted 
it.  Urinator  pacificus  of  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95.) 

G.  luin'me.  (Same  word  as  English  loon  or  loom,  also  dialectically  lorn,  lomm,  lome,  lomme, 
etc.,  Danish  and  Swedish  lom,  German  lohme,  lomme,  Icelandic  lomr ; applied  indiscriminately 
to  loons,  grebes,  murres,  guillemots  ; the  breeding  resorts  of  the  latter  are  called  loomeries, 
and  the  word  reappears  in  the  New  Latin  form  lomvia,  now  the  specific  name  of  the  Thick- 
billed Guillemot  or  Briinnich’s  Murre.)  Sprat  Loon.  Ked-tiiroated  Diver.  Bill  slen- 
der; culmen  slightly  concave  at  nostrils,  gently  convex  to  tip;  outline  of  rami  nearly  straight; 
gonys  slightly  convex.  Frontal  antias  scarcely  extending  beyond  base  of  nostrils.  Tarsus 
relatively  longer  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing,  about  % the  middle  toe.  Adult  $ $>  , in  summer  : 
Bill  black,  rather  lighter  at  tip;  feet  blackish.  Crown  and  broad  cervical  stripe  glossy  green- 
ish-black, the  latter  with  white  streaks,  which  spread  on  sides  of  breast  so  as  to  nearly  meet 
in  front.  Throat  and  sides  of  head  clear  bluish-gray ; a large,  well-defined,  triangular  chestnut 
throat-patch.  Upper  parts  and  sides  under  wings  brownish -black,  with  greenish  gloss,  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  white ; the  spots  small,  oval.  Primaries  blackish,  paler  on  inner  webs; 
tail  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Under  parts  and  lining  of  wings  white ; axillars  with  nar- 
row dusky  shaft-streaks ; lower  belly,  with  some  of  the  under  tail-coverts,  dusky.  Young : 
Bill  mostly  bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge.  Crown  of  head  and  hind  neck  bluish-gray,  the 
feathers  of  the  former  bordered  with  whitish.  Upper  parts  profusely  marked  with  small  oval 
and  linear  spots  of  white,  as  in  the  adult  (as  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  foregoing  species). 
Throat  without  red  patch,  its  sides  and  those  of  the  head  chiefly  white,  more  or  less  mottled 
with  dusky.  Length  25.00;  extent  44.00;  wing  11.50  or  less;  culmen  2.00;  gape  3.00; 
height  of  bill  at  nostril  0.50;  width  there  0.35;  tarsus  2.75;  outer  toe  3.50.  Varies  greatly 
in  size,  aud  in  size  and  shape  of  bill ; recognized  by  profuse  spotting  of  upper  parts,  as  well 
as,  when  adult,  by  the  red  throat-patch.  The  spots  are  smallest  and  most  numerous  on  wing- 
coverts  and  upper  back,  where  they  grade  into  streaks  on  hind  neck  ; largest  on  inner  secon- 
daries, scapulars,  and  sides  under  the  wiugs,  where  they  are  rather  lines  than  spots ; fewest', 
or  almost  wanting,  on  middle  of  back.  The  marking  results  from  a small  spot  or  stripe  near 
end  of  each  feather,  on  edge  of  each  web ; there  is  occasionally  a second  pair  nearer  base  of 
the  feather.  The  amount  of  spotting  is  very  variable  with  individuals ; some  old  summer  birds 
are  nearly  plain  on  the  back ; in  young  the  spots  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  adults, 
and  usually  lengthened  into  oblique  lines,  producing  a regular  diamond-shaped  reticulation. 
The  difference  depends  mainly  on  the  moult,  which  is  complete  in  autumn,  and  extensive  in 
spring.  Northern  portion  of  Northern  Hemisphere  at  large  ; breeds  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba  to  high  latitudes  in  North  America,  and  ranges  over  most  of  the  U.  S-  in  winter. 
Eggs  2-3,  3.00  X 1-75.  ( Colymbus  septentrionalis  of  authors,  as  of  all  former  editions  of  the 

Key.  Urinator  lumme  of  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95.) 

Suborder  PODICIPEDES : Grebes. 

The  characters  of  the  suborder  are  the  same  as  those  of  its  single  family,  as  follows  : 

Family  PODICIPEDIDJE  : * Grebes. 

Bill  of  variable  length,  much  longer  or  shorter  than  head;  culmen  usually  about  straight, 
sometimes  a little  concave,  or  quite  convex,  especially  at  end;  commissure  nearly  straight,  but 

* Since  the  name  Colymbus  has  been  transferred  from  Loons  to  Grebes,  under  exigency  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code,  and 
is  the  prior  generic  designation  of  any  Grebes,  the  present  family  should  in  strictness  be  called  Colymuidjc.  We  may 
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more  or  less  corresponding  with  curve  of  culinen,  usually  sinuate  at  base;  under  outline  in 
general  convex,  with  slight  gonydeal  angle  or  none;  sides  more  or  less  striate.  Nasal  fossa; 
well  marked  ; nostrils  near  their  end,  linear  and  pervious  (broader  in  Podilymbus),  upper  edge 
straight,  not  lobed.  Frontal  extension  of  feathers  considerable,  and  usually  anti*  run  still 

A groove  along  symphysis  of  mandible  extends  often  nearly  to 
tip.  Eyes  far  forward,  with  a loral  strip  of  bare  skin  thence  to 
base  of  upper  mandible,  very  narrow  in  typical  forms,  broader 
in  Podilymbus.  Head  usually  adorned  in  breeding  season  with 
variously  lengthened  colored  crests  or  ruffs  ; when  these  are 
wanting  the  frontal  feathers  may  be  bristly.  Neck  usually  long, 
slender,  and  sinuous.  Plumage  thick  and  compact,  smoothly 
imbricated  above,  below  of  a peculiar  smooth,  satiny  texture, 
which  brings  it  into  great  repute  for  trimming  the  hats  of  women 
whose  primitive  tastes  betray  their  savagery.  Wings  short  but 
ample,  very  concavo-convex;  developed  primaries  eleven  (alto- 
gether twelve),  narrow,  somewhat  falcate,  graduated,  the  outer 
three  or  four  attenuate  on  one  or  both  webs ; most  secondaries 
short  and  broad,  but  inner  ones  lengthened  to  hide  the  rest  of  the 
remiges  when  the  wing  is  closed;  bastard  quills  unusually  long, 
reaching  over  half-way  to  ends  of  primaries  ; greater  coverts  also 
very  long.  Tail  rudimentary,  represented  by  a tuft  of  downy 
feathers.  Characters  of  the  feet  peculiar  — for  in  other  lobe-footed 
birds,  as  Phalaropes  and  Coots,  the  lobation  is  of  a different 
character.  Tarsus  extremely  compressed,  with  only  a slightly 
thickened  tract  within  which  the  tendons  pass,  its  front  edge  a single  smooth  row  of  overlap- 
ping, the  hinder  serrate  with  a double  row  of  pointed,  scales ; sides  regularly,  transversely  scu- 
tellate,  as  are  upper  surfaces  of  toes ; latter  inferiorly  reticulate,  with  an  edging  of  pectinated 
scales.  Toes  flattened  out  and  further  widened  with  broad  lobes,  especially  wide  toward  end, 
and  at  base  connected  for  a varying  distance  by  interdigital  webs.  Hind  toe  highly  elevated, 
broadly  lobate,  free.  Claws  short,  broad,  flat,  obtuse,  of  squarish  shape  something  like  human 
finger-nails;  that  of  the  hallux  minute. 

Grebes  are  so  strongly  marked  by  the  foregoing  characters,  especially  of  feet  aud  tail,  that 
some  authors,  includiug  the  A.  0.  U.  Committee,  rank  them  as  a suborder  Podicipedes  of  the 
order  Pygopodes  to  be  alone  contrasted  with  the  Loons  and  Auks  together.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view,  but  it  is  better  to  have  three  suborders,  if  auy,  and  rank 
them  as  equidistant  from  one  another.  Principal  internal  characters  are  abseuce  of  right  caro- 
tid, aud  of  ambieus,  femorocaudal,  and  accessory  semitendinosus  muscles  (leg  formula  B X 
minus  ambiens,  as  against  A B X plus  ambieus  in  Loons) ; sternotracheal  muscles  asymmet- 
rical ; greater  number  of  cervical  vertebra?  (15-19) ; fusion  of  one  or  more  thoracic  verte- 
brae; shortuess  of  sternum,  whose  lateral  processes  reach  beyond  the  transverse  median 


further  into  the  nasal  fossa?. 


r - 


jp 
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Fig.  712.  — F,  fibula;  T, 
tibia,  with  a,  its  cnemial  process, 
and  P,  large  patella,  of  a Grebe, 
nat.  size. 


waive  that  point,  as  there  is  actually  a genus  “ Podiceps  ” or  Podicipcs  in  this  family,  to  furnish  a corresponding  title. 
But  I cannot  follow  those  who  write  the  family  name  “Podicipidtr.”  By  no  rule  of  faith  or  morals  can  such  a bogus 
word  be  justified.  The  A.  O.  U.  uses  the  generic  word  “ Podiceps ,”  copying  the  original  misprint  or  other  blunder  of 
Latham,  1790.  Very  well:  then  the  proper  form  of  the  family  name  would  be  Podicipitidce.  For  if  44 Podiceps ” is 
mistaken  to  end  in  - ceps , a term  meaning  “head,”  its  genitive  is  -cipilis , aud  the  same  is  its  combining  form  (like 
anceps , gen.  ancipitis , etc.).  But  in  fact  the  formation  of  the  word  ispodcj,  gen.  podicis , the  rump,  and  pet , gen.  pedisy 
the  foot,  giving  Podicipes , the  correct  literal  translation  into  Latin  of  the  English  name  which  was  formerly  in  good 
literary  use  for  Grebes.  And  consequently  the  proper  form  of  the  family  name  is  PoDici-rED-iDiB,  as  above.  This  term 
is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  name  of  the  order  Pygopodes , which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  TrvyTj,  pyge , the  rump,  but- 
tocks, nates,  and  rroii?,  pous,  gen.  ttoSo?,  podos , the  foot.  So  “ Podicipidcc.'"  is  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  a “head 
over  heels  ” affair,  which  requires  to  bo  set  on  its  stern,  or  stood  on  its  feet  — not  on  its  head. 
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part  (reverse  of  the  case  in  Loons)  ; absence  from  top  of  skull  of  pits  for  supraorbital  glands ; 
and  freedom  of  lacrymal  bone.  There  is  a long  cnemial  apophysis  of  the  tibia,  reaching 
high  above  knee-joint,  as  in  Loons,  but  this  is  backed  by  a patella  of  about  equal  altitude 
(tig.  712).  The  gizzard  has  a special  pyloric  sac;  there  are  coeca  and  a tufted  oil-gland. 
Grebes  are  among  the  most  thoroughly  or  exclusively  aquatic  of  all  birds,  preferring  always  to 
swim  unless  forced  to  fly  ; they  are  extremely  expert  divers,  and  have  the  curious  habit  of  sink- 
ing back  quietly  iuto  the  water  when  alarmed,  like  Anhingas  and  Loons,  their  ability  to  alter 
the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies  being  unsurpassed  if  not  unequalled.  The  mechanism  of  the 
feet  is  such,  that  Grebes  “feather  their  oars”  automatically  in  bringing  them  forward;  and 
how  fast  they  can  row  under  water  with  these  admirable  implements  will  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  tries  to  shoot  a bird  of  this  kind,  and  observes  how  quickly,  after  diving  like  a Hash, 
it  reappears  afar.  A Grebe  held  in  the  hand,  moreover,  can  work  its  flippers  so  fast  that  the 
eye  cannot  follow  the  movement,  and  only  perceives  a film  like  that  of  a humming-bird’s 
wings.  The  wings  sometimes  serve  as  fore  legs  to  assist  a Grebe’s  awkward  scrambling  on 
land.  Owing  to  the  apparent  absence  of  any  tail,  the  general  aspect  is  singular,  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  grotesque  parti-colored  ruffs  and  crests  that  most  members  of  the  Podicipedidm 
possess.  These  ornaments  are  very  transient;  old  birds  in  winter,  and  young,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  adults  in  breeding  attire,  and  young  birds  frequently  have  the  head  curiously  striped. 
The  eggs  are  more  numerous  than  in  other  pygopodous  birds,  frequently  numbering  6-8; 
elliptical,  of  a pale  or  whitish  un variegated  color,  and  commonly  covered  with  chalky  sub- 
stance. The  nest  is  formed  of  matted  vegetation,  close  to  the  water,  or  floating  among  aquatic 
plants ; it  is  a wet  bed  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  from  which  the  young  swim  directly. 
Grebes  are  the  ouly  cosmopolitan  birds  of  the  order  Pygopodcs,  being  abundantly  distributed 
over  lakes  and  rivers  of  all  parts  of  the  world  ; but  they  are  less  maritime  than  the  species  of 
either  of  the  other  families,  and  only  found  on  salt  water  when  away  from  their  native  water- 
soaked  vegetation.  There  .are  not  over  2.1  well-determined  species,  of  few  genera,  the  best- 
marked  of  which  are  the  four  following  : 

Analysis  of  Genera. 

Bill  slender  or  only  moderately  stout,  paragnathous,  acute.  Nostrils  narrow  or  linear.  Loral  bare  strip  narrow. 
Frontal  feathers  normal.  Tarsus  little  if  any  shorter  than  middle  toe  — at  least  £ as  long.  Semipalmation  of  toes 
moderate.  Lobe  of  hallux  broad.  Usually  with  conspicuous  crests  or  ruffs  during  the  breeding  season. 

Bill  longer  than  head,  extremely  slender  and  acute.  Tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Crests  and  rufFs 


slight.  Secondaries  short.  Large  : Length  over  20.00  ^Echmophorus 

Bill  not  longer  than  head,  moderately  stout.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Crests  and  ruffs  de- 
cided. Medium  : Length  under  20.00,  over  10.00 • Colymbus 

Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  not  § the  tarsus,  quite  stout.  Tarsus  about  | the  middle  toe.  Outer  and  middle 
toes  equal.  No  decided  crests  or  ruffs.  Small : Length  10.00  or  less  (Subgenus) Podicipes 


Bill  stout,  epignathous,  obtuse.  Nostrils  broadly  oval.  Loral  bare  strip  broad.  Frontal  feathers  bristly.  Tarsus 
not  J the  middle  toe.  Semipalmation  of  toes  extensive.  Lobe  of  hallux  moderate.  No  decided  crests  or  ruffs 

Podilymbus 

AX’HMOPH'ORUS.  (Gr.  alxM>  at  chine,  a spear;  cfropos,  phoros,  bearing.)  Spear-bill 
Grebes.  Bill  very  long,  exceeding  head,  straight  or  slightly  recurved,  very  slender  and  acute ; 
culmen  straight  or  slightly  concave;  commissure  about  straight,  or  slightly  sinuate  at  base; 
under  outline  concave  at  base,  without  protuberance  at  symphysis.  Bare  loral  space  extremely 
narrow.  Wings  comparatively  long,  with  much  attenuated  outer  primaries,  and  scanty  sec- 
ondaries. Legs  long ; tarsus  not  shorter  than  bill,  as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw ; basal  web- 
bing of  toes  slight.  Size  large ; neck  very  long ; body  slender.  Crest  and  ruffs  inconspicuous, 
not  specially  colored  in  our  species  (gray  and  chestnut  in  the  South  American  2E.  major ) ; no 
great  difference  between  summer  and  winter  plumages.  One  species,  western ; from  which 
the  hypothetical  “ clarki"  maybe  recognized  by  the  following  characters,  perhaps  only  dis- 
tinctive of  sex : 
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Largo  : Length  (extreme)  29.00 ; wing  8.00  ; bill  and  tarsus  each  3.00.  Bill  equal  to  tarsus,  straight,  dark  olivaceous 
brighter  yellowish  at  tip  and  along  cutting  edges.  Under  outline  of  bill  straight  from  base  to  the  slight  angle, 

gonya  thence  straight  to  tip.  Lores  ashy-gray oc*:idenlalU 

Small:  Length  22.00;  wing  7.00  ; bill  2.25 ; tarsus  2.75.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus,  slightly  recurved,  under  outline 
curved  from  base  to  tip,  with  barely  appreciable  angle.  Lores  pure  white cVirki  9 

IE.  occidentals.  (Lat.  Occident alis,  western.)  Westers  Grebe.  Adult  <J:  Bill  obscurely 
olivaceous,  brighter  along  edges  and  at  tip.  Iris  orange-red,  pink  or  carmine,  with  a white 
ring.  Hard  parts  of  palate  like  bill ; soft  parts  purplish  or  lavender.  Outer  side  and  sole  of 
foot  blackish,  rest  dull  olivaceous,  more  yellowish  on  webs.  Forehead  and  lores  dark  silvery  - 
ash.  A short  occipital  crest  aud  puffy  cheeks,  but  neither  bright-colored,  agreeing  with  white 
and  dark  colors  of  the  respective  parts.  Top  of  head  and  line  down  back  of  neck  sooty-black- 
ish, changing  on  upper  parts  into  a lighter,  more  brownish-black  ; feathers  of  back  with  grayish 
margins.  Primaries  mostly  dark  chocolate-brown,  with  white  bases,  their  shafts  white  at  base. 
Secondaries  mostly  white,  but  more  or  fewer  of  them  dark  on  most  or  all  of  the  outer  webs. 
Sides  under  wings  washed  with  a pale  shade  of  color  of  back.  Lining  of  wings  and  whole  under 
parts  from  bill  pure  white,  with  satiny  gloss.  Leugth  24.00-29.00;  extent  40.00  or  there- 
abouts: wiug  about  8.00;  bill,  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  each,  about  3.00;  gape  3.60; 
height  of  bill  at  base  0.50.  Eggs  usually  3-5  in  number,  measuring  2.40  X 1-55;  nestlings 
in  down  are  grayish-brown  above,  white  below,  without  special  markiugs  on  the  head.  As 
here  described,  the  bird  is  given  in  its  purest  character ; but  it  grades  in  size  directly  into  the 
next,  and  some  of  the  larger  individuals  have  a mostly  yellow,  somewhat  recurved  bill,  with 
white  lores.  Western  U.  S.  and  adjoining  British  Provinces;  common,  especially  in  the 
interior,  E.  to  Manitoba,  S.  to  Mexico  and  Lower  California. 

IE.  clark'i?  (To  John  II.  Clark.)  Clark’s  Grebe.  Adult  9>  in  breeding  plumage: 
Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  shorter  than  tarsus,  slightly  recurved,  extremely  slender  and  acute; 
culmen  a little  coucave ; under  outline  almost  oue  uubroken  curve  from  base  to  tip.  Under 
mandible,  and  tip  aud  cutting  edges  of  upper,  chrome-yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  black  of 
culmen.  Loral  bare  strip  leaden-blue.  Crown,  occiput,  and  hind  neck  grayish -black,  almost 
pure  black  on  hind  head,  fading  gradually  along  neck  into  the  lighter  blackish-gray  of  the 
upper  parts  generally.  Lores  broadly  pure  white,  as  are  the  eutire  under  parts,  with  a sharp 
line  of  demarcation  along  sides  of  head  and  neck.  A decided  occipital  crest,  the  feathers  about 
an  inch  long  and  quite  filiform  — but  not  colored  apart  from  the  general  pattern ; no  decided 
ruffs  — no  colored  ruffs  at  all;  but  the  white  feathers  of  sides  of  head  behind  and  across  throat 
longer  and  fuller  than  elsewhere  — about  as  in  griseigena  or  holbcrtli.  Wings  aud  general 
coloration  (except  white  lores)  exactly  as  in  occidentalis.  Winter  dress  not  materially  different. 
Length  22.00;  extent  28.50;  wing  7.00;  culmen  2.30;  gape  2.75;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils 
0.40;  tarsus  and  middle  toe  with  claw,  each,  about  2.75;  thence  grading  up  to  occidentalis. 
With  only  extremes  before  us,  we  might  well  consider  them  distinct  species;  but  other  speci- 
mens show  intergradation ; we  frequently  find  specimens  as  small  as  typical  clarki,  with  equally 
slender  bill,  yet  with  bill  wholly  olivaceous  and  lores  ashy,  as  in  typical  occidentalis.  Individuals 
said  to  be  more  frequently  observed  on  the  Pacific,  coast  of  the  U.  S.  Podiccps  clarkii  Lavvr. 
1858.  TEchmophorus  clarkii  Coues,  1862;  A.  O-  U.  Hypothetical  List,  1886-95,  No.  I,  as 
probably  9 of  occidentalis.  Podiceps  ( YEchmophorus ) occidentalis  var.  clarkii , of  the  Key,  1st 
ed.  1872,  p.  336;  YE.  o.  clarki  of  later  editions,  1884—90,  p.  794.  See  especially  Coles,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  Sept.  1862,  p.  404;  Henshaw,  Bull.  Nutt.  Club,  1881,  pp.  214-218;  Bryant, 
Auk,  1885,  p.  313. 

COLYSI'BUS.  (Gr.  koXv/x/So r,  kolumbos,  Lat.  colgmbus,  a diviug-bird,  perhaps  a Grebe ; 
also  KoXvpfias.  kolumbas,  KoXvpfils,  kolumbis,  and  Kd\vpfir)Tr)s,  kohmbeles,  of  same  meaning  and 
application,  like  Lat.  urinator.  The  name  colgmbus  has  usually  been  given  to  the  genus  of 
Loons;  but  the  A.  0.  U.  code  requires  its  application  to  a genus  of  Grebes.)  Grebes.  Bill 
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moderately  stout,  usually  more  or  less  compressed,  equalling  or  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus. 
Tarsus  obviously  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw;  outer  lateral  toe  a little  longer  than 
middle.  Size  medium.  Head  in  breeding  season  with  colored  crests  or  ruffs,  or  both.  The 
leading  genus:  Podiceps  or  Podicipes  of  authors,  as  of  former  editions  of  Key.  Colymbus, 
A.  0.  U. 

Note.  — Believing  C.  cristatus  may  have  been  hastily  eliminated  from  our  fauna,  I analyze  and  describe  it  with  the 

rest. 

Analysis  of  Subgenera  and  Species  {adults). 

Large  : Length  over  15.00 ; wing  over  G.00.  Bill  more  or  less  nearly  equalling  head  or  tarsus  in  length.  (Colymbus 
proper. ) 

Crests,  and  especially  ruffs,  long  and  conspicuous.  Neck  without  red  or  gray  in  front ; under  parts  pure  silky- 
white.  Tarsus  averaging  equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw cristatus 

Crests  moderate  ; ruffs  inconspicuous.  Neck  with  red  or  gray  in  front;  under  parts  watered  with  dusky  (some- 
times but  slightly).  Tarsus  averaging  less  than  middle  toe  and  claw holbcclli 

Medium  : Length  under  15.00,  over  11.00  ; wing  5.00-6.00.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head  ; little  over  half  the  tarsus. 
(Dytes.) 

Bill  compressed,  higher  than  broad  at  nostrils.  Crests  and  ruffs  very  conspicuous  ; neck  red  in  front  . auritus 

Bill  depressed,  broader  than  high  at  nostrils.  Crests  in  form  of  auricular  tufts  ; neck  black  in  front 

nigricollis  californicus 

Small : Length  under  11.00 ; wing  under  5.00.  Bill  as  before.  (Podicipes.) 

No  crests  or  ruffs  . . dominicus 

P.  crista'tus.  (Lat.  cristatus , crested.)  Crested  Grebe.  Tippet  Grebe.  Gaunt.  Adult  $ 9»  breeding  plu- 
mage : Crown  and  long  occipital  crests  glossy  black  ; end  of  ruff  the  same,  the  rest  reddish-brown,  fading  into  silky-white 
of  throat  and  sides  of  head.  Neck  behind  and  upper  parts  dark  brown,  the  feathers  with  gray  margins.  Primaries  choco- 
late-brown, with  black  shafts;  tips  of  inner  ones  white,  as  are  all  the  secondaries,  excepting  a little  of  the  outer  webs  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  white  on  inner  webs.  Under  parts  pure  silky-white,  without  a trace  of  dusky  mottling ; sides  of 
neck  and  body  tinged  with  reddish,  and  on  flanks  mixed  with  dusky,  where  the  feathers  have  dark  shaft-lines.  Length 
about  24.00  ; extent  33.00 ; wing  7.00 ; bill  2.00,  the  gape  2.70  ; tarsus  2.50.  Europe,  Asia,  etc.  North  America  ? (Not 
authentic  ; not  recognized  by  A.  O.  U.) 


( Subgenus  Colymbus.) 

C.  hol'boelli.  (To  C.  Holboell.)  American  Red-necked  Grebe.  Holbcell’s  Grebe. 
Adult  $ 9 , breeding  plumage : Crests  short,  and  ruffs  scarcely  apparent.  Iris  carmine.  Bill 
black  ; tomia  of  upper  mandible  at  base  and  most  of  lower  mandible  yellowish.  Crown  and 
occiput  glossy  greenisb-black ; back  of  neck  the  same,  less  intense,  and  upper  parts  generally 
the  same,  with  grayish  edgings  of  the  feathers.  Wing-coverts  and  primaries  uniform  chocolate- 
brown  ; shafts  of  the  latter  black.  Secondaries  white,  mostly  with  black  shafts  and  brownish 
tips.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars  white.  A broad  patch  of  silvery-ash  on  throat,  extending 
on  sides  of  head,  whitening  along  line  of  juncture  with  the  black  of  the  crown.  Neck,  except 
the  dorsal  line,  deep-brownish-red,  which  extends  diluted  some  distance  on  breast.  Under 
parts  silky-white,  with  a shade  of  silvery-ash,  each  feather  having  a dark  shaft-line  and  ter- 
minal spot,  producing  a peculiar  dappled  appearance.  Winter  adults,  and  young:  Crests 
scarcely  appreciable.  Bill  mostly  yellowish,  the  ridge  more  or  less  dusky.  Red  of  neck  re- 
placed by  brownish-ash  of  variable  shade,  from  quite  dark  to  whitish.  Ash  of  throat  and  sides 
of  head  replaced  by  pure  white.  Under  parts  ashy-white,  the  mottling  not  so  conspicuous  as 
in  summer.  Length  about  19.00;  extent  32.00;  wing  7.60;  culmen  1.90-2.40;  gape  2.40- 
3.10;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils  0.55;  tarsus  2.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.85.  This  bird  could 
only  be  confounded  with  cristatus  in  immature  dress  : it  is  smaller,  more  thick-set,  with  stouter 
bill,  nebulated  under  plumage,  less  white  on  the  wing,  and  usually  has  rather  shorter  tarsi  — 
only  about  4 tbe  middle  toe  and  claw,  instead  of  about  equal  to  middle  toe  alone,  as  in  cristatus. 
The  American  holbcelli  is  larger  than  the  European  griseigena  ; bill,  especially,  disproportion- 
ately longer,  differently  shaped  and  colored ; tarsus  longer,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to 
length  of  toes.  North  America  at  large  and  Greenland  ; portions  of  Siberia  and  Japan ; com- 
mon in  U.  S.  iu  winter;  breeds  in  Washington,  Montana,  N.  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  northern 
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Minnesota,  etc.,  but  chiefly  N-  of  the  U.  S.  Specimens  more  like  typical  griseigena  from  the 
Northwest  coast.  Eggs  2-5,  sometimes  more,  oftener  3 or  4,  2.10-2.35  X 1.25-1.45,  rough, 
whitish,  either  inclining  to  pale  greenish  or  with  huffy  discoloration,  of  the  narrow-elongate 
shape  usual  in  this  family.  Podiceps  rubricollis  and  P.  griseigena  of  American  authors.  P. 
cooperi  Lawr.  1858;  Couf.s,  1862.  P.  holbaellii  Reinh.  1853,  Greenland.  P.  ( Pedetaithya ) 
holbolli  Coues,  1862,  N-  Am.  generally.  P.  affinis  Salv'ad.  1866.  P.  griseigena  var.  holbbllii 
of  Key,  1st  ed.  1872,  p.  337.  Podicipes  griseigena  holbcelli  of  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  1884-90, 
p.  794.  Colymbus  holbcdlii  A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  2. 

( Subgenus  Dytes.) 

C.  (D.)  auritus.  (Lat.  auritus,  eared.  Figs.  713,  714.)  Horned  Grebe.  Sclavoxian 
Grebe.  Adult  $ 9 , breeding  plumage:  Bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow;  feet  dusky  exter- 
nally, internally  yellowish ; iris  carmine,  with  a fine  white  ring.  A brownish-yellow  stripe 
over  eye,  widening  behind,  deepening  in  color  at  the  ends  of  long  crests,  dark  chestnut  be- 
tween eye  and  bill.  Crown,  chin,  and  very  full  ruff  glossy  greenish-black.  Upper  parts 
brownish -black,  with  paler  edges  of  the  feathers.  Primaries  light  chocolate-brown,  with  black 
shafts,  except  at  base;  secondaries  white.  Neck  all  round  except  stripe  down  behind,  and 

sides  of  the  body,  rich  dark  brownish-red  or  purplish  wine- 
red,  mixed  with  dusky  on  flanks ; other  under  parts  pure 
silky-white.  Winter  adults,  and  young:  Bill  dusky,  much 
of  under  mandible  bluish-  or  yellowish -white.  Indications 
of  crests  and  ruff  in  length  and  fulness  of  feathers  of  the  parts. 
Crown  and  neck  behind,  and  sides  of  body,  sooty-blackish ; 
other  upper  parts,  and  wings,  as  in  the  adult  in  summer. 
Chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  head  pure  white,  this  color  nearly 
encircling  nape ; neck  in  front  and  lower  belly  lightly  washed 
with  ashy-gray  ; other  under  parts  as  before.  Newly-fledged 
young  curiously  striped  on  the  head  with  rufous,  dusky,  and 
white;  downy  young  gray  above,  darker  on  crown,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  dusky  on  sides  of  head  and  throat.  Length 
about  14.00;  extent  24.00 ; wing  5.75;  tarsus  1.75;  middle 

toe  and  claw  2.10;  culmen  0.90;  gape  1.30;  height  of  bill 

at  nostrils  0.30,  width  there  0.25.  Bill  thus  compressed 
higher  than  wide  at  base,  tapering,  with  considerably  curved 
culmen  — quite  different  from  the  depressed  bill  wider  than  high  at  base  with  straight  tip  and 
ascending  gonys,  of  nigricollis  or  californicus ; it  varies  much  in  size,  even  among  equally 
adult  examples ; in  young  it  is  always  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  old  birds.  Black,  yellow- 
tipped  in  the  old,  we  find  it  variously  lighter  in  the  young  — usually  dusky  on  ridge,  elsewhere 
tinged  with  olivaceous,  yellowish,  or  even  orange,  or  extensively  bluish-white.  In  breeding 
plumage  this  Grebe  is  conspicuously  different  from  any  other,  “ the  head  being  surrounded,  as 
it  were,  by  a nimbus  or  aureole,  such  as  that  with  which  painters  adorn  saintly  characters,” 
as  Newton  says  ; but  the  young  are  much  like  those  of  the  next  species,  requiring  careful  dis- 
crimination. Europe ; Asia  ; North  America  at  large,  abundant,  and  generally  diffused  in 

migration  ; breeds  in  portions  of  the  northern  U.  S.  but  mainly  farther  north.  Eggs  laid  on 

soaking  or  floating  beds  of  decayed  reeds,  to  the  number  of  about  5 usually,  sometimes  more, 
white  or  slightly  shaded,  elliptical,  1.70  X 1.20.  Colymbus  auritus  Linn.  .1758,  in  part; 
A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  3 — a name  which  has  oftenest  been  applied  to  the  Black-necked 
Grebe,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  present  species.  C.  cornntus  Gm.  1788.  Podiceps  cornutus 
Lath.  1790,  and  of  most  authors,  as  of  the  Key,  original  edition,  1872,  p.  337 ; Podicipes 


Fig.  713. — Horned  Grebe,  Left 
Foot.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 
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cornutus  of  later  editions,  1884-90,  p.  795.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  auritus,  which 
means  “ eared,”  must  be  taken  away  from  the  species  called  Eared  Grebe  in  English,  and  given 
to  another  called  Horned  Grebe  in  English,  instead  of  using  cornutus  for  the  latter;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  many  awkwardnesses  of  nomenclature  from  which  there  is  no  escape  under  the 
A.  0.  U.  Code. 

C.  (D.)  nigricol'lis  califor'nicus.  (Lat.  nigricollis,  black-necked ; niger,  black,  collum, 
neck.  Lat.  californicus,  Californian.)  American  Eared  Grebe.  Californian  Black- 
necked Grebe.  Adult  $ 9 , breeding  plumage : Bill  shorter  than  head,  much  depressed 
at  base,  broader  than  high  at  nostrils ; tip  acute,  not  decurved ; gonys  straight,  ascending ; 
culmen  nearly  straight.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw.  Bill  entirely  black  ; 
feet  dull  olivaceous,  blackish  outside  and  on  soles;  eyes  scarlet;  eyelids  orange.  Conspicuous 
long  auricular  tufts,  golden-brown  or  tawny,  finely  displayed  fan-shaped  upon  a black  ground. 
Crown,  .chin,  and  neck  all  round,  black.  Primaries  entirely  chocolate-brown,  with  usually  a 
wash  of  dull  reddish-brown  externally  ; secondaries  white,  but  bases  of  all,  and  a considerable 


Fig.  714.  — Horned  Grebe,  Winter  Plumage.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 


part  of  two  outer  ones,  dusky ; their  shafts  mostly  all  dusky.  Sides  deep  purplish-brown  or 
wine-red ; this  color  washed  across  breast,  behind  black  of  neck,  and  across  anal  region. 
Under  parts  silky-white,  the  abdomen  grayish.  Adults  in  winter  lack  the  ear-tufts  and  black 
neck,  but  are  otherwise  not  very  different : Crown,  neck  narrowly  behind,  and  upper  parts, 
blackish,  or  grayish-black  ; chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  nape,  white ; place  of  the  ear-coverts 
and  fore  neck  dull  whitish  ; sides  and  flanks  more  or  less  overlaid  with  slate-color.  Young  : 
Bill  shaped  generally  as  in  the  adult,  but  smaller,  with  less  firm  outlines,  so  that  its  distinctive 
shape  is  somewhat  obscured  ; but  notice  the  wide  base,  straight  culmen,  and  ascending  gonys 
of  the  present  species.  Little  or  no  trace  of  auricular  tufts.  Crown,  sides  of  head,  and  neck 
all  around,  sooty-grayish,  paler  and  more  ashy  on  fore  neck.  Upper  parts  rather  lighter  and 
duller  colored  than  in  adults.  Primaries  as  in  adults,  but  without  reddish  tinge  ; a few  of  the 
innermost  sometimes  white-tipped.  Sides  under  wings  washed  with  a lighter  shade  of  color 
of  back  ; lower  belly  grayish.  Length  12.00-14.00,  usually  13.00  or  less ; extent  21.50-24.00 ; 
wing  4.75-5.25 ; culmen  1.00  or  less;  gape  1.25;  height  of  bill  at  nostril  0.22,  width  there 
0.26;  tarsus  1.G0;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.95.  While  the  breeding  plumages  of  the  Horned 
and  Eared  Grebes  are  widely  different,  there  is  much  similarity  between  the  young  and  winter 
dress  of  the  two  species.  As  a rule,  this  one  is  smaller  ; wing  under  5.30,  that  of  the  other 
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species  over  5. GO ; traces  of  ruffs  are  less  appreciable  ; the  fore  neck  is  scarcely  lighter  than  hind 
neck ; back  rather  deeper  colored  and  more  uniform.  The  shape  of  the  bill,  however,  furnishes 
the  most  reliable  character.  Western  North  America,  the  commonest  Grebe  breeding  in  pools 
west  of  the  Mississippi ; N.  to  Great  Slave  Lake ; E.  to  Illinois ; S.  to  Guatemala  in  winter. 
Eggs  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  C.  auritus.  As  I first  pointed  out  in  1862,  Proc.  Phila. 
p.  231,  californicus  is  simply  the  American  form  of  the  European  Eared  Grebe,  differing  in 
much  less  extent  of  white  on  the  wings.  In  the  European,  all  the  primaries  have  some  white, 
and  the  4 inner  ones  are  all  white,  like  the  secondaries : compare  above.  In  the  2d-4th  eds. 
of  the  Key,  I presented  both  forms,  on  the  strength  of  a queried  Greenland  reference  for  the 
European  one;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed,  and  I now  drop  nigrieollis  proper,  as 
the  A.  0.  U.  has  also  done.  Our  bird  is  P.  auritus  of  some  American  writers  ; P.  californicus 
Heerm,  1854,  Lawr.  1858;  P.  ( Prodopus ) californicus  Coues,  1862;  P.  auritus  califor- 
nicus of  the  Key,  orig.  ed.  1872,  p.  337,  later  eds.  p.  796;  Colynibus  ( Dytes ) nigrieollis  califor- 
nicus, A.  0.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  4. 

( Subgenus  Podicipes.) 

O.  (P.)  domin'icus.  (Of  St.  Domingo.)  St.  Domingo  Grebe.  White-winged  Grebe. 
(Representing  a subgenus  apart  from  the  foregoing,  commonly  called  Tacliybaptes  or  Sylbeo- 
cyclus,  but  most  closely  related  to  the  European  Dabchick,  C.  fluviatilis,  which  is  type  of 
Podicipes  as  now  restricted  by  elimination.)  Bill  very  short,  much  less  than  head,  scarcely 
over  half  the  tarsus,  stout,  little  compressed,  rather  obtuse ; lateral  outlines  nearly  straight ; 
culmen  slightly  concave  at  nostrils,  elsewhere  convex;  commissure  almost  straight ; under  out- 
line straight  to  angle,  gonys  thence  straight  to  tip,  angle  well  defined.  "Wings  short,  with 
abrupt  attenuation  of  outer  primaries.  Tarsus  stout,  about  f middle  toe  and  claw;  outer  lat- 
eral about  equal  to  middle  toe.  Size  very  small;  body  full;  neck  short;  no  decided  crests 
or  ruffs.  Adult  $ 9 > in  breeding  plumage:  Iris  orange;  bill  mostly  black;  feet  blackish. 
Crown  and  occiput  deep  glossy  steel-blue ; sides  of  head  and  neck  all  around  dark  ashy-gray, 
darkest  behind,  where  tinged  with  bluish  ; chin  and  throat  blackish.  Upper  parts  brownish- 
black,  with  glossy-greenish  reflections.  Primaries  chocolate-brown,  the  greater  portion  of 
inner  vanes  of  all,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inner  4 or  5,  together  with  all  secondaries,  pure  white. 
Under  parts  silky-white,  thickly  mottled  with  dusky.  Adults  in  winter,  and  young : Upper 
mandible  dusky,  the  lower  mostly  yellowish.  Plumage  less  pure  and  glossy  ; top  of  head  like 
other  upper  parts;  chin  and  throat  ashy,  varied  with  white  or  quite  white.  Downy  young 
have  the  head  and  neck  spotted  and  striped  with  black,  white,  and  rufous.  Length  9.50- 
10-00;  extent  about  16.00;  wing  3.60-4.00;  culmen  0.70;  gape  1.00;  tarsus  1.25;  middle 
toe  and  claw  1.75.  Warmer  parts  of  America,  N.  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  and  to 
Lower  California.  Eggs  usually  7,  1.35  X 0.95. 

PODILYM'BUS.  (Podi(cipes  Co)lymbus.)  Thick-billed  Grebes.  American  Dab- 
ciiicks.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  stoutest  in  the  family,  compressed,  with  obtuse  epignathous 
tip ; culmen  about  straight  to  nostrils,  thence  decliuato-convex  ; gonys  regularly  convex  with- 
out decided  angle;  commissure  slightly  sinuate  at  base,  then  straight,  then  much  deflected. 
Upper  mandible  covered  with  soft  skin  to  nostrils,  between  which  are  two  fossa?,  the  anterior 
shallow,  oblong,  the  other  deep,  triangular,  separated  from  bare  loral  space  by  an  intervening 
ridge.  Nostrils  broadly  oval,  far  anterior.  No  crests  or  ruffs,  but  shafts  of  frontal  feathers 
prolonged  into  bristles.  Eyelids  peculiarly  thickened.  Outer  3 or  4 primaries  abruptly  sinu- 
ate near  the  end.  Tarsus  stout,  about  J as  long  as  middle  toe  and  claw.  Middle  and  outer 
toes  nearly  equal.  Basal  semipalination  of  toes  extensive.  Lobe  of  hind  toe  moderate. 

P.  podic'ipes.  (F or  podicipes,  see  note  under  Podicipedidcc,  p.  1051.  A.  O.  U.  uses  podiccps.) 
Pied-billed  Grebe.  American  Dabchick  or  Dobchick.  Dipper.  Didapper  or 
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Divedapper.  Water-witch.  Hell-diver.  Adult  $ 9 , breeding  plumage  : Bill  light 
dull  bluish,  or  bluish-white,  dusky  on  ridge  or  at  tip,  encircled  with  a broad  black  hand.  Iris 
brown  and  white;  eyelids  white.  Feet  greenish-black  outside,  leaden-gray  inside.  Frontal 
and  coronal  bristles  black.  Crown,  occiput,  and  neck  behind,  grayish-black,  the  feathers  with 
slightly  lighter  edges;  sides  of  head  and  neck  brownish-gray;  a broad  black  throat-patch, 
extending  on  sides  of  lower  mandible.  Upper  parts  brownish-black,  the  feathers  with  scarcely 
lighter  edges.  Primaries  aud  secondaries  chocolate-brown,  the  latter  frequently  with  a white 
area  on  inner  webs.  Under  parts  ashy,  washed  with  silvery,  thickly  mottled  with  dusky; 
these  dark  spots  most  numerous  and  evident  on  the  sides ; lower  belly  nearly  uniformly  dusky. 
Winter  adults : Bill  light  dull  yellowish,  without  a dark  hand,  more  or  less  dusky  on  the  ridge. 
No  gular  patch;  throat  whitish.  Crown  and  occiput  dusky  brown;  upper  parts  with  more 
evident  pale  edgings  of  the  feathers  than  in  summer.  Neck,  breast,  and  sides  light  brown, 
darker  behind,  where  more  or  less  conspicuously  mottled  with  dusky;  lower  belly  grayish; 
under  parts  otherwise  pure  silky- white,  immaculate.  Young:  White  of  throat  invaded  by 
brownish  streaks;  head  streaked  with  white.  Downy  young:  Blackish  above,  with  4 whitish 
stripes ; head  and  neck  streaked  with  black  and  white,  and  spotted  with  rufous.  Length  about 
13.00;  extent  24-00;  wing  4.50-5.00;  culmen  0.85;  gape  1.20;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils  0.40 ; 
width  0.25;  tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.15.  Varies  greatly  in  size:  Length  12. GO- 
15. 00,  etc.  Inhabits  the  greater  part  of  South  and  Central  America  and  all  temperate  North 
America;  the  most  abundant  Grebe  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  at  any  season,  breeding  nearly 
throughout  its  range.  Eggs  4-6  or  more,  1.70  X 0.95. 

Suborder  ALCiE : Auks. 

The  characters  of  this  suborder  are  the  same  as  those  of  its  single  family,  as  follows : 


Family  ALCIDA5 ; Auks,  Murres,  etc. 

Feet  palmate,  three-toed  (hallux  wanting).  Tarsi  reticulate  or  partly  scutellate.  Tibio- 
tarsal  joint  naked.  Claws  ordinary.  Bill  of  wholly  indeterminate  shape,  often  much  as  in 
Gaviidce  or  Podicipedidce,  often  curiously  shaped,  with  various  ridges,  furrows,  or  horny  pro- 
tuberances, which  latter  are  deciduous.  Tail  perfect,  though  short,  of  12-16  feathers  (rarely 
18  in  one  species).  Lores  completely  feathered.  Nostrils  wholly  variable  in  shape  and  posi- 
tion, naked  or  feathered.  Coloration  variable;  head  often  with  long  curly  crests.  No  tibial 
apophysis.  Carotids  double  (single  in  Aik).  Coeca  present;  accessory  semitendiuosus  absent ; 
oil-gland  tufted.  Palatal  structure  schizognathous ; nasal  schizorhinal.  Skull  with  marked 
supraorbital  and  temporal  fossa: ; lacryinals  fused ; vomer  bifid  behind ; basipterygoids  unde- 
veloped ; maxillopalatines  laminate ; sternum  very  long,  with  its  median  backward  projection 
beyond  the  lateral  processes.  Nature  altricial  and  ptilopsedic,  the  young  being  nidicolous,  not 
nidifugous  like  those  of  Loons  and  Grebes.  Eggs  few  or  single,  plain  or  variegated.  The 
numerous  species  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Birds  of  this  family  will  he  immediately  recognized  by  the  foregoing,  in  connection  with 
general  pygopodous  characters.  Agreeing  closely  iu  essential  respects,  they  differ  among  them- 
selves to  a remarkable  degree  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  with  every  genus  and  almost  every  species  ; 
this  organ  frequently  assuming  an  odd  shape,  developing  horny  processes,  showing  various 
ridges  and  furrows,  or  being  brilliantly  colored.  It  is  the  rule  that  any  soft  part  that  may  be 
observed  on  the  bill  will  finally  become  hard,  or  form  an  outgrowth,  or  both ; and  such  pro- 
cesses, in  some  cases  at  least,  are  temporary,  appearing  only  during  the  breeding  season. 

The  last  sentence,  reprinted  as  it  stands  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Key  (1872),  hints 
at  the  extraordinary  changes  undergone  by  the  bill  in  several  genera  of  Alcidce,  so  ably  eluci- 
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dated  in  1877  and  1879  by 
L.  Bureau,  who  showed 
that  in  certain  species  parts  of  the  horny 
covering  are  regularly  shed  or  moulted,  in 
a manner  analogous  to  the  casting  of  deer’s  ant- 
lers, and  quite  as  in  the  case  of  our  White  Peli- 
can, which  drops  the  “centre-board”  of  the 
bill.  In  the  Common  Puffin,  for  example,  no 
fewer  than  nine  horny  pieces  fall  off  separately, 
after  the  breeding  season,  to  be  renewed  again 
from  the  soft  basement  membrane.  The  ab- 
sence, in  winter , of  the  horny  plate  at  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  of  Simorlvynchus  cristatellus,  had 
been  noted  (Key,  1872),  as  well  as  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  horn  of  C erato rhino  ; but  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  the 
change  is  effected,  prior  to  Bureau’s  studies. 
Since  then  Simorhynchus  pusillus  has  proved 
to  shed  the  knob.  In  Fratercula  there  is  also 
a moult  of  the  excrescences  upon  the  eyelids, 
and  a shrivelling  of  the  colored  rosette  at  the 
corner  of  the  mouth. 

Auks  are  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. Some  representatives  have  been  found 
as  far  north  as  explorers  have  penetrated,  but  the 
great  majority  live  in  more  temperate  latitudes. 
A more  or  less  complete  migration  takes  place 
with  most  species,  which  stray  southward,  some- 
times to  a considerable  distance,  in  autumn, 
and  return  north  again  to  breed  in  spring;  a 
few  appear  nearly  stationary.  The  most  south- 
ern accredited  habitat  of  any  member  of  the 
family  is  about  latitude  20°  N.,  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
The  species  are  very  unequally  divided  between 
the  two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  having  but  few  rep- 
resentatives compared  with  the  Pacific.  On  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  latter  the  family  reaches 
its  highest  development ; the  greatest  number 
of  species  and  genera  are  found  there,  though 
the  number  of  individuals  of  no  species  surpti 


Fig.  715.  — Egging  in  Alaska  on  cliffs  inhabited  by 
Kittiwakes  (p.  003),  Auks,  etc.  (Designed  by  H.  W. 
Elliott.  (From  Harper  Brothers.) 

;ses  that  of  several  Atlantic  representatives. 
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Comparatively  few  species  are 
common  to  both  oceans.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  are  exclu- 
sively marine.  They  are  decidedly 
gregarious,  at  least  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  when  some  of  them 
congregate  in  countless  numbers 
at  places  called  “loomeries.”  A 
calculation  worked  out  by  Professor 
Newton  in  1893  gavo  3,000,000 
Puffins  for  one  locality  among  the 
Hebrides.  Usually  one,  some- 
times two,  rarely  three  eggs  are 
laid,  either  upon  bare  rock  or 
ground,  in  crevices  among 
rocks,  or  in  burrows  exca- 
vated for  the  purpose.  Auks 
are  all  altricial,  and  believed 
to  be  chiefly'  monogamous. 
The  young  are  at  first 
covered  with  fluffy  down ; 
rarely  stiffish  hairs  appear 
on  some  parts.  The  moult 
is  double ; young  of  the  year 
usually  differ  from  adults, 
and  the  latter  are  usually 
unlike  in  their  summer  and 
winter  plumages.  A prev- 
alent feature  is  the  pos- 
session of  crests  or  plumes, 
or  of  elongated  feathers  of 
peculiar  shape  on  the  sides 
of  the  head.  All  the  species 
walk  badly ; some  scarcely 
walk  at  all.  The  position 
of  the  legs  with  reference  to 
the  axis  of  the  body  necessi- 
tates an  upright  position 
when  standing.  The  birds 
appear  to  rest  on  their  rumps,  with  the  feet  extended  horizontally  before  them,  most  of  the 
tarsus  touching  the  ground.  The  Puffins,  however,  and  a few  others,  stand  well  on  their  feet. 
All  the  species  but  one  fly  well,  with  rapid  vigorous  motion  of  the  wings,  in  a straight,  firm, 
well-sustained  course,  and  progress  on  or  under  water  with  the  utmost  facility.  They  are  very 
silent  birds;  the  voice  is  rough  and  harsh;  the  notes  are  monotoned.  They  feed  exclusively 
upon  animal  substances  procured  from  the  water. 

The  family  is  divisible  into  four  subfamilies  according  to  feathering  of  nostrils  and  other 
characters,  especially  those  derived  from  shape  and  structure  of  the  bill. 


Fig.  710.  — A Needle  Kock  tenanted  by  Cormorants  (P.  bicrislatus),  Auks, 
etc.  (Designed  by  H.  W.  Elliott.  From  Harper  Brothers.) 
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Analysis  of  Subfamilies  and  Genera. 

Fraterculin.*:.  Nostrils  naked,  remote  from  feathers.  Bill  of  variable  shape,  extremely  compressed,  much  higher 
than  wide,  appendaged  with  deciduous  elements.  A rosette  at  angle  of  mouth.  Inner  claw  enlarged  and  much 
curved.  Tarsus  scutellate  in  front.  No  great  seasonal  changes  of  plumage.  Tail  of  1C  feathers 
Eyelids  with  deciduous  appendages.  No  crests.  Culmen  with  one  curve ; both  mandibles  grooved.  Covering 

of  bill  moulted  in  7-9  pieces.  N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific Fralercvla 

Eyelids  simple.  Long  lateral  crests.  Culmen  with  two  curves;  upper  mandible  grooved,  under  smooth.  Cov- 
ering of  bill  moulted  in  7 pieces.  N.  Pacific Lund  a 

PHALERiniNfi.  Nostrils  naked  or  only  incompletely  feathered,  in  most  forms  exposed  and  overhung  with  a nasal 
scale.  Bill  of  variable  shape  in  different  genera  and  species,  appendaged  with  deciduous  elements  or  not.  Various 
crests,  or  none.  Inner  claw  not  peculiar.  Eyelids  not  appendaged.  No  rosette  at  angle  of  mouth.  Tarsi 
scutellate  or  reticulate.  Average  size  small. 

Nostrils  remote  from  feathers.  Bill  usually  appendaged.  Head  usually  crested  or  plumed.  All  X.  Pacific. 

Bill  appendaged  with  a large  upright  horn.  Tarsi  scutellate  in  front.  Tail  of  1G-18  feathers  . Ceralor/iina 
Bill  variously  appendaged  with  one  or  more  deciduous  pieces.  Tarsi  reticulate. 

Upper  mandible  oval  in  profile,  lower  falcate,  rictus  ascending.  Tail  of  14  feathers  . Cyclorrhynchut 
Upper  mandible  not  oval  in  profile,  lower  not  falcate,  rictus  not  ascending.  Tail  of  14  feathers 

Simorhynehut 

Bill  not  known  to  be  appendaged,  acute  at  tip,  upper  mandible  wrinkled.  Tarsi  reticulate.  Tail  of  14 

feathers Ptycorhamphus 

Nostrils  not  remote  from  feathers.  Bill  not  appendaged  with  deciduous  elements.  Head  never  crested  exc.  S. 

umizusume. 

Tarsi  scutellate  in  front  and  internally,  much  compressed.  Bill  short,  much  compressed.  Tail  of  34 

feathers.  N.  Pacific Synthliborhampkus 

Tarsi  reticulate,  not  much  compressed.  Bill  elongate,  more  or  less  acute. 

Bill  slender,  straight,  acute,  with  comparatively  long  gonys.  Small ; wing  under  6 inches.  Tail  of 

12-14  feathers.  N.  Pacific Brachyrhamphus 

Bill  similar,  with  comparatively  short  gonys.  Large  : wing  over  G inches.  Tail  of  12-14  feathers.  Cir- 
cumpolar   Cepphus 

ALLiNfi.  Nostrils  subcircular,  incompletely  feathered.  Bill  unappendaged,  short,  stout,  obtuse,  with  very  short 

gonys.  No  crests.  One  genus,  Arctic  and  N.  Atlantic.  Tarsi  scutellate.  Size  small ; wing  about  5 inches. 

Tail  of  12  feathers A He 

ALCiNfi.  Nostrils  linear,  densely  feathered,  being  quite  covered  by  the  plumage.  Bill  unappendaged,  lengthened. 
No  crests.  Tarsi  scutellate.  Size  largest  in  the  family ; length  over  15  inches. 

Bill  simply  elongate,  not  cultrate  nor  sulcate,  culmen  gently  curved.  Tail  of  12  feathers.  Circumpolar  . Uria 
Bill  elongate,  extremely  compressed,  cultrate,  sulcate,  culmen  strongly  decurved. 


Wings  fully  developed,  fit  for  flight.  Tail  of  12  feathers.  N.  Atlantic Alca 

Wings  reduced  in  size,  unfit  for  flight.  Tail  of  14  feathers.  Extinct Plautus 


Obs.  — Many  additional  characters  of  these  remarkable  genera  are  given  under  their  respective  heads. 


Subfamily  FRATERCULI N/E  : Sea  Parrots,  or  Puffins. 

Characters  as  above  sufficiently  indicated.  This  subfamily  contains  a number  of  the  most 
curious  birds  of  the  Auk  family.  With  one  exception  (that  of  the  Common  Puffin  or  Sea 
Parrot  of  the  Atlantic),  all  are  confined  to  North  Pacific  and  Polar  waters,  and  all  have  the  bill 
appendaged  with  7 to  9 deciduous  elements,  which  are  regularly  moulted.  The  shape  and  color- 
ation of  the  bill  are  peculiar,  giving  the  birds  a grotesque  appearance.  Both  genera  have  a 
singular  fleshy  rosette  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  Fratercula  has  peculiarly  appendaged  eye- 
lids ; Lunda  has  extravagant  corn-colored  crests  on  each  side  of  the  head ; and  both  have  a 
special  development  of  the  iuner  claw. 

FRATER'CULA.  (Lat.  fratcrculare , to  swell  up,  used  comically  by  Platus  like  sororiare , 
to  swell  up  as  twin  breasts;  from  fraterculus , little  brother,  dimin.  of  frater , brother:  what 
application  ?)  Sea  Parrots.  Masking  Puffins  (the  grotesque  bill  being  likened  to  the 
comic  mask  of  revellers  at  a carnival,  and  being  as  it  were  put  on  for  the  nuptial  festivities, 
and  afterward  removed).  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  about  as  high  as  long,  extremely  com- 
pressed, with  nearly  vertical  sides;  lateral  profile  somewhat  triangular;  depth  at  base  equal  to 
that  of  head ; culmen  beginning  level  with  forehead,  thence  curving  downward  with  regu- 
lar convexity  to  the  overhanging  tip,  its  ridge  sharp  aud  unbroken  throughout ; commissure 
straight  and  horizontal  to  the  decurved  tip  ; gonys  sharp,  ascending,  gently  sinuous.  Terminal 
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portions  of  both  mandibles  hard,  horny,  and  persistent,  depressed  with  several  oblique  curved 
grooves,  convex  forward.  Basal  portion  of  upper  mandible  forming  a narrow  obtuse-angled 
triangular  space,  or  nasal  fossa,  its  short  base  horizontal,  its  long  sides  rising  and  sloping 
backward  to  meet  at  au  acute  angle  at  base  of  culmen ; nostrils  linear,  horizontal,  close  to 
commissure  at  base  of  this  space,  which  in  winter  is  naked  and  membranous,  in  summer  cov- 
ered with  a sym- 
metrical horny 
“ saddle”  sheath- 
ing nasal  fossa ; 
with  a raised 
“collar”  sur- 
rounding base  of 
upper  inaudible, 
through  numer- 
ous perforations 
of  which  protrude 
rudimentary 
feathers;  with  a 
small  narrow 
horizontal  horny 
strip  on  each  side 


Fig.  717.  — Head  of  Sea  Parrot  (F.  arctica),  nat.  size.  (Ad.  nat.  del.  E.  0.) 


below  nostrils ; usually,  also,  with  a long,  narrow,  obliquely  vertical  strip  bounding  the  tri- 
angular space  anteriorly.  Basal  portion  of  uuder  mandible  contracted  and  membranous  in 
winter,  in  summer  with  a symmetrical  horny  “ shoe”  which  carries  the  line  of  the  gonys  down- 
ward and  backward  to  a point,  and  a narrow  horny  strip  along  base.  These  deciduous  ele- 
ments form  3 symmetrical  pieces,  surrounding  the  bill,  and  3 or  2 pairs  of  lateral  pieces;  in  all, 
9 or  7 pieces  (9  in  arctica  and  glacialis,  7 in  corniculata)  which  are  regularly  moulted.  Angle 
of  mouth  with  a rosette  of  naked  skin,  festooned  in  summer,  shrunken  in  winter.  Eyelids 
surmounted  above  by  a triangular,  obtuse  or  acute,  below  by  a horizontal,  lengthened  callosity. 
No  crests  on  head,  but  a furrow  in  plumage  behind  eye.  Wings  not  peculiar.  Tail  rounded, 
but  central  feathers  shorter  than  the  next,  contained  about  2%  times  in  length  of  wing,  16- 
feathered.  Tarsus  very  short,  only  equal  to  inner  toe  without  claw,  stout,  little  compressed, 
reticulate  except  for  a small  seutellate  space  in  front.  Outer  toe  about  equal  to  middle;  its 
claw  shorter  than  middle  claw,  both  slightly  curved,  not  very  acute,  upright ; middle  claw 
dilated  on  inner  edge ; inner  claw  enlarged,  curved  to  a semicircle,  very  acute,  usually  lying 
horizontal.  Sexes  alike;  seasonal  changes  of  plumage  slight,  those  connected  with  moult  of 
bill  very  great.  Egg  single,  white  or  scarcely  marked,  laid  in  rocky  crevices  or  burrows  in 
ground.  Young  in  down  sooty,  with  white  belly. 


Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

Excrescence  of  upper  eyelid  forming  a slender  acute  horn.  Height  of  bill  much  greater  than  length  of  commissure. 


Black  of  throat  reaching  bill.  N.  Pacific corniculata 

Excrescence  of  upper  eyelid  forming  an  obtuse  process.  Black  of  throat  not  reaching  bill. 

Culmen  moderately  convex,  its  chord  about  2.00  ; its  arc  2.10  ; bill  under  1.50  deep  at  base.  Wing  under  7.00. 
N.  Atlantic arctica 


Culmen  very  convex,  its  chord  about  2.40  ; its  arc  2.G0  ; bill  over  1.50  deep  at  base.  Wing  7.00  or  more.  Arctic 

arctica  glacialis 


F.  cornicula'ta.  (Lat.  corniculata,  having  a little  horn  (over  the  eye) ; corniculum , a cor- 
nicle. small  horn;  dimin.  of  cornu,  a horn.  Figs.  718,  719.)  Horned  Masking  Puffin. 
Adult  $ 9 , in  summer : Appendage  of  upper  eyelid  produced  into  a long,  slender,  acute,  up- 
right horn;  that  of  lower  eyelid  linear,  obtuse,  horizontal.  Bill  very  large,  especially  high  for 
its  length,  its  height  about  equal  to  chord  of  culmen  exclusive  of  the  basal  collar,  much  greater 
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than  length  of  gape ; base  of  culmen  and  point  of  gonys  both  produced  far  backward,  giving  a 
very  convex  outline  of  feathers  alongside  the  bill ; sides  of  bill  not  distinctly  divided  into  nasal 

compartment  and  grooved  portion,  nearly 
smooth,  with  only  3 short  shallow  grooves  ; 
culmen  very  convex,  almost  the  sextant  of  a 
circle ; tip  of  upper  mandible  much  hooked ; 
rictus  short,  that  portion  in  advance  of  the 
basal  rim  of  upper  mandible  only  about  as 
long  as  upper  mandible  is  deep;  outline  of 
gonys  sinuate,  at  first  convex,  then  more 
ascending,  with  slight  concavity;  chord  of 
gonys  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  upper  man- 
dible, exclusive  of  the  basal  rirn  or  collar. 
Crown  grayish-black,  narrowing  to  a point 
at  base  of  culmen ; sides  of  head  white;  post- 
ocular  furrow  and  sides  of  lower  jaw  ashy. 
A distinct  narrow  line  of  white  along  edge  of 
fore-arm.  Upper  parts  glossy  blue-black; 
a sootier  shade  of  black  encircling  fore-neck, 
running  forward  on  throat  to  bill;  other 
under  parts  white,  except  a few  elongated 
blackish  feathers  on  flanks;  liuing  of  wings 
pearly-ash.  Bill  entirely  vermilion,  even 
the  basal  collar ; edges  of  eyelids  red ; ex- 
feet orange,  the  webs  tinged  with  vermilion  ; 


Fig.  718.  — Horned  Puffin.  (L.  A.  Fuertes.) 
crescences  of  eyelids  bluish-gray;  iris  brown: 


claws  brownish-black ; rosette  of  mouth  bright  orange.  Length  1 4 . 50  ; extent  24.50;  wing 
7.25;  tail  2.75;  tarsus  1.10;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.00;  outer  1.90;  inuer  1.35;  chord  of  cul- 
men 2.00;  curve  2.25;  gape,  from  basal  collar  to  tip,  1.20  ; chord  of  gonys  1.75;  depth  of  bill 
at  base  1.80;  greatest  width  0.00;  nostril  0.40;  horn  over  eye  0.35.  In  winter:  Bill  sup- 
posed with  good  reason  to  shed  3 symmetrical  pieces  and  2 pairs  of  pieces,  in  all  7,  namely, 
collar  at  base  of  upper  mandible  ; saddle  of  nasal  fossa;  shoe  of  under  inaudible;  pair  of  sub- 
nasal strips;  pair  of  mandibular  strips  — if  so,  all  the  same  as  in  F.  arctica,  excepting  the 
prenasal  strips.  Processes  of  eyelids  fall;  colored  ring  round  eye  pales;  rosette  of  mouth 
shrivels  and  pales;  denuded  membranous  part  of  bill  doubtless  blackish;  feet  yellow.  In 
any  state,  the  species  is  easily  recognized  by  extension  of  black  collar  to  bill.  North  Pacific, 
both  coasts,  and  adjoining  Polar  seas ; S.  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  the 
American  to  British  Columbia  ; not  known  on  North  Atlantic.  Economy  in  all  respects  that 
of  the  better  known  species.  The  single  egg  seen  is  dead  white,  rough,  2.75  X 1.75. 

F.  arc'tica.  (Lat.  arctica,  arctic.  Fig.  717.)  Common  Puffin.  Puffin  Auk.  Labrador 
Auk.  Sea  Parrot.  Tammy  Norie.  Coulterneb.  Bottlenose.  Pope.  Adult  $ $> . 
in  summer:  Appendage  of  upper  eyelid  upright,  obtusely  triangular ; of  lower  eyelid  linear, 
obtuse,  horizontal.  Bill  with  moderate  convexity  of  culmen,  its  height  less  than  chord  of  cul- 
men, little  more  than  from  posterior  border  of  nostril  to  tip ; base  of  culmen  and  point  of  gonys 
not  produced  far  backward,  leaving  but  little  convex  outline  of  feathers  along  side  of  bill ; sides 
of  bill  distinctly  divided,  the  anterior,  hard,  horny,  deeply  grooved  portion  differently  col- 
ored from  the  smooth  basal  portion;  rictus  long,  that  portion  in  advance  of  basal  rim  of  upper 
mandible  longer  than  upper  mandible  is  deep ; outline  of  under  inaudible  regularly  curved  from 
base  to  tip;  chord  of  gonys  shorter  than  that  of  culmen.  Crown  grayish-black,  sharply  defiued 
against  color  of  sides  of  head,  separated  by  a slight  ashy  cervical  collar  from  the  dark  color  of 
other  upper  parts ; sides  of  head,  with  chin  and  throat,  ashy,  nearly  white  between  eyes  and 
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bill,  with  a dark  ashy  patch  on  side  of  throat.  Upper  parts  glossy  blue-black,  continuous  with 
a broad  collar  around  neck  in  front,  not  extending  to  bill ; a narrow  line  of  white  along  border 
of  fore-arm.  Under  parts  from  the  neck  pure  white,  the  long  feathers  of  flanks  blackish. 
Under  surface  of  wings  pearly-gray ; inner  webs  of  primaries  and  secondaries  grayish-brown, 
the  shafts  brown,  with  black  ends  and  whitish  bases.  Iris  brown.  Eyelids  vermilion,  the 
excrescences  grayish-blue.  Basal  collar  of  bill  and  first  ridge  dull  yellowish ; nasal  saddle  and 
corresponding  shoe  of  lower  mandible  grayish-blue ; rest  of  bill  vermilion,  the  tip  of  lower 
mandible  and  two  terminal  grooves  often  yellowish  ; rosette  of  mouth  orange ; feet  coral  or 
vermilion;  claws  black.  Length  13.50;  extent  24.00;  wing  6.50;  tail  2.25;  tarsus  1.00; 
middle  toe  alone  1.40,  its  claw  0.40;  outer  1.40,  its  claw  0.30;  inner  1.00,  its  claw  0.40; 
chord  of  culmen  2.00,  its  arc  2.10,  the  ordinate  0.30;  depth  of  bill  1.40;  gape  1.25;  gonys 
1.45;  greatest,  width  of  bill  (at 
base  of  nostrils)  0.60 ; nostrils 
0.35.  ? averaging  less  than 

Adults  in  winter : Face  blackish. 

No  colored  eye-ring  nor  appen- 
dages of  eyelids.  Rosette  of  mouth 
shrunken  and  pale.  Feet  orange, 
not  red.  Basal  parts  of  bill  mem- 
branous and  blackish,  and  whole 
base  contracted ; point  of  gonys 
cut  off.  The  following  pieces  have 
been  shed : 1 , basal  rim  or  collar ; 

2,  nasal  case  or  saddle ; 3,  mandi- 
bular case  or  shoe  ; 4,  5,  strips  at 
base  of  mandible,  one  on  each 
side ; 6,  7,  subnasal  strips,  one  on 
each  side ; 8,  9,  prenasal  strips, 
one  on  each  side  (3  symmetrical 
pieces,  3 paired  pieces,  9 in  all). 

Young,  first  fall  and  winter  : Re- 
semble winter  adults,  plumage  the 
same,  with  blackish  face,  but  bill 
weaker  and  less  developed.  This 
long  kept  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
moult  of  the  bill,  adults  in  winter 
being  mistaken  for  young  birds  till 
Bureau  explained  the  case.  Both 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  North 
Atlantic;  in  North  America  breeding  in  southern  Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  S. 
to  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Maine  coast  (Matinicus  Rock  most  southern  point);  not  known  in  the 
North  Pacific,  where  replaced  by  F.  corniculata  ; replaced  in  Polar  seas  by  the  larger,  stouter- 
billed  F.  glacialis.  In  winter,  ranging  or  driven  S.  along  the  coast  of  the  U.  S. ; not  regular 
beyond  New  England.  The  moult  of  the  bill  as  well  as  of  the  plumage  occurs  in  August  and 
September,  when  the  birds  are  uuable  to  fly  for  a period,  and  many  perish  if  caught  at  sea  in 
storms  at  this  time.  Nest  by  thousands  or  millions  on  coasts  and  islands,  burrowing  in  the 
ground  like  rabbits,  to  arm’s  length  or  more.  The  single  egg  is  laid  late  in  June  and  in  July, 
on  a slight  grassy  nest  at  the  end  of  the  burrow,  or  sometimes  in  a rocky  crevice ; in  shape 
rounded  ovate,  with  greatest  diameter  nearly  at  the  middle;  average  size  2.50  X 1-75;  shell 
granular,  white  or  brownish- white,  colorless  or  marked  with  obsolete  spots,  dots,  and 


Fig.  719.- 
H.  W.  Elliott. 


-Left,  Horned  Puffin;  right,  Tufted  Puffin. 
From  Harper  Brothers.) 


(Drawn  by 
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scratches  of  pale  purplish,  sometimes  with  a few  splashes  of  pale  yellowish -brown.  Nestlings 
are  covered  with  blackish  down,  whitish  below  from  the  breast. 

F.  a.  glacia'lis.  (Lat.  glacialis,  icy.)  Large-billed  Puffin.  Glacial  Puffin.  Spe- 
cific character  of  F.  arctica;  size  greater;  bill  especially  larger,  and  differently  shaped.  Pro- 
tuberance of  upper  eyelid  higher  and  sharper.  Bill  very  deep,  rising  high  on  forehead,  with 
very  convex  culmen,  dropping  nearly  perpendicularly  at  end.  Four  distinct  grooves  of  upper 
and  three  of  lower  mandible;  gonys  quite  convex.  Length  14.50;  extent  20. 00;  wing  7.25; 
tail  2.25;  tarsus  1.20;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.90,  outer  1.90,  inner  1.45;  chord  of  culmen  2.40, 
its  arc  2.00,  the  ordinate  0.45;  depth  of  bill  at  base  1.70;  gape  1.50;  gonys  1-60;  greatest 
width  of  bill  0.65;  nasal  slit  0.45.  Polar  seas;  Novaya  Zemlya;  Spitsbergen;  northern 
Greenland.  Not  authentic  as  occurring  in  the  U.  S.  The  seasonal  changes  are  the  same  as 
those  of  F.  arctica.  This  subspecies  was  originally  described  by  Temminck,  Man.  Ora.  2d  ed. 
ii,  1820,  p.  933,  and  figured  by  Naumann  in  Oken’s  Isis,  1821 , p.  782,  pi.  7,  fig.  2,  as  Mormon 
glacialis  Leach;  it  was  afterward  taken  up  in  Stephens’  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825,  p.  40,  pi.  4, 
fig.  2,  as  Fratercula  glacialis. 

IjUN'DA.  (Skandinavian  lande;  “one  of  the  many  local  names  of  the  Puffin,  and  doubtless 
that  from  which  Lundy,  the  island  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  called,”  Newton.)  Tufted 
Masking  Puffin.  Generic  character  of  Fratercula,  excepting  crest,  eyelids,  and  details  of 
bill.  A long  tuft  of  feathers  on  each  side  of  head.  Eyelids  not  appendaged.  Nostrils  very 
small,  linear,  marginal.  Upper  mandible  divided  into  distinct  but  not  differently  colored  com- 
partments ; its  base  with  a deciduous  raised  rim  or  collar,  perforated  for  passage  of  feathers  as 
in  Fratercula,  but  not  so  prominent,  and  deciduous  smooth  basal  saddle  not  so  distinctly  sep- 
arated from  ridged  part  of  bill  beyond,  where  are  3 well  marked,  widely  separated,  curved 
grooves,  concave  forward  (the  reverse  of  Fratercula) . Culmen  arched  in  two  separate  curves; 
basal  one  surmounted  by  a prominent  widened  ridge-pole,  ending  abruptly;  terminal  one 
sharp,  strongly  convex  to  hooked  tip  of  bill.  Lower  mandible  with  sides  perfectly  smooth 
throughout;  gonys  at  first  descending,  then  rounding  upward,  thence  about  straight  to  tip; 
base  with  a narrow  deciduous  border;  ordinarily  no  evidence  of  existence  of  a deciduous  shoe. 
The  parts  of  the  bill  moulted  are  : basal  collar  ; nasal  saddle;  pair  of  subnasal  strips  ; mandibu- 
lar shoe;  basal  strip  — 3 largo  symmetrical  pieces  and  2 pairs  of  small  lateral  pieces,  in  all  7. 
(Thus  as  in  F.  arctica,  lacking  only  the  pair  of  preuasal  strips ; thus  exactly  as  supposed  to  be 

the  case  in  F.  corniculata.  The  loss 
of  the  pieces  of  the  upper  mandible 
makes  the  same  difference  in  the  bill 
as  occurs  in  F.  arctica;  but  the  moult 
of  the  mandibular  shoe  effects  less 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  bill.) 
One  species,  Pacific. 

L.  cirra'ta.  (Lat.  dr  rata,  having 
curly  locks.  Figs.  719,  720,  721.) 
Tufted  Puffin.  Adult  £ 9 > in 
summer  : Crests  about  4 inches  long, 
straw-yellow,  some  of  the  posterior 
feathers  black  at  base ; these  bundles 
of  silky,  glossy  plumes  with  very 
delicate  shafts  and  loosened  webs ; 
they  chiefly  sprout  from  what  corresponds  to  the  furrow  in  the  plumage  of  F.  arctica.  Face 
white,  broadly  of  this  color  on  sides  of  head  to  beyond  eyes  (as  far  as  the  crests),  narrowly 
across  forehead  and  chin ; bill  thus  entirely  surrounded  by  white.  Crown  between  the  crests, 
and  ontire  upper  parts,  excepting  extreme  forehead  and  a line  along  forearm,  glossy  blue- 
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black.  Entire  under  parts,  excepting  extreme  chin,  and  including  sides  of  hind  head  and  sides 
of  neck,  sooty  brownish-black,  more  grayish  on  belly;  liniug  of  wings  smoky-gray;  under 
tail-coverts  quite  black.  Wings  and  tail  black,  their  inner  webs  brownish-black  ; shaft  of  1st 
primary  whitish  underneath  near 
base.  Bill,  feet,  and  eye-ring 
vermilion ; basal  parts  of  bill 
when  about  to  desquamate  more 
yellowish  horn  color,  or  even 
showing  the  livid  color  of  the 
subjacent  membrane.  Rosette  of 
mouth  yellow.  Iris  white.  Claws 
black.  Length  15.00-16.00;  ex- 
tent 27.00;  wing  7.75;  tail  2.75; 
tarsus  1.30;  middle  toe  2.00,  its 
claw  0.50;  outer  1.80,  its  claw 
0.40;  inner  1.25,  its  claw  0.50; 
greatest  depth  of  bill  1.90;  great- 
est width  0.90 ; chord  of  culmen 
2.40,  of  which  the  terminal  part 
is  1.40;  gape  about  1.90;  gonys 
1.60;  greatest  depth  of  upper  mandible  1.15;  nostrils  0.25.  Adults  in  winter:  Plumage  as  in 
summer,  but  crests  shed,  and  white  of  face  replaced  by  dusky ; feet  pale  salmon  flesh-color;  iris 
“ pale  blue.”  Basal  part  of  bill  dark,  without  the  above-named  deciduous  pieces.  In  birds  of 
the  first  spring  the  terminal  portion  of  the  bill  may  be  smooth,  like  the  under  mandible,  and  the 
bill  and  feet  rather  orange  than  vermilion ; at  this  time  the  face  whitens  and  the  crests  sprout. 
Young  : No  crests,  and  no  white  face.  Bill  like  that  of  adults  in  winter  after  the  moult,  sad- 
dled with  soft  dark  skin  at  base,  but  smaller,  weaker,  quite  smooth  (“  Sagmatorhina  lathami,” 
fig.  720),  and,  like  the  feet,  rather  yellow  or  orange  than  red.  Plumage  entirely  blackish 


Fio.  721 . — Tufted  Puffin.  (L.  A.  Fuertea. ) 


Fio.  722.  — Horn-billed  Auklet,  adult  in  summer,  nat.  size.  (From  Elliott.) 

above,  sooty-brown  below,  the  feathers  of  belly  and  flanks  whitish  at  base;  iris  brown.  Nest- 
lings in  down  uniformly  sooty,  only  paler  below ; but  the  first  feathers  of  the  belly  come  out 
white.  Coasts  and  islands  of  North  Pacific,  S.  in  winter  on  the  American  side  to  Santa 
Barbara  Islands,  southern  California,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  Japan ; accidental  on  Atlantic 
coast  to  Maine.  General  habits  and  economy  of  other  Puffins ; nesting  similar.  Egg  single, 
rough,  dead- white,  but  showing,  besides  frequent  discolorations,  obsolete  shell-markings  of 


/ 
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pale  purplish-gray  or  brownish,  or  both;  size  2.65-2.85  X 1.92-2.00;  broader  and  more 
capacious  than  that  of  F.  corniculata,  though  no  longer.  There  is  a lootnery  of  this  species  as 
far  south  as  the  Farallones,  off  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Skins  both  of  the  Tufted  and  of  the 
Horned  Puffin  are  much  used  by  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska  for  clothing,  about  45  being  sewn 
together  to  make  a garment  called  the  parka. 


Subfamily  PHALERIDIN/E  : Auklets,  Murrelets,  and  Black  Cuillemots. 


See  p.  1062  for  essential  characters  of  this  subfamily,  and  analysis  of  its  several  genera. 
The  rather  numerous  species  differ  so  much  that  the  subfamily  is  best  defined  by  exclusion  of 
the  marked  characters  which  distinguish  the  Fraterculince,  Allince,  and  Alcince.  It  becomes 
susceptible  of  much  better  definition  than  it  used  to  have,  by  disengaging  the  group  from 

association  with 
Fraterculince  and 
Allince,  and  by  in- 
cluding in  it  the 
genus  Cepphus, 
which  has  usually 
been  placed  with 
Uria  in  the  Al- 
cince. The  Pha- 
leridincs  all  belong 
to  Pacific  and  Po- 
lar waters,  except- 
ing some  species 

Fig.  723.  — Horn-billed  Auklet,  adult  in  winter,  nat.  size.  (From  Elliott.)  „ ~ 

of  Cepphus.  The 

average  size  is  small,  only  the  Black  Guillemots  and  the  Rhinoceros  Auklet  being  about  as 
large  as  a Puffin,  and  some  being  among  the  smallest  of  all  sea  birds.  These  birds  are  noted 
for  the  wide  range  of  shapes  of  bill,  and  most  of  them  have  this  organ  variously  appendaged 
with  deciduous  elements,  which  are  shed  like  the  crests  or  plumes  with  which  the  head  of 
several  species  is  adorned,  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Puffins,  are  nuptial  ornaments. 
All  the  genera  of  this  subfamily  are  well  marked,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
species,  except  in  the  genus  Cepphus. 

The  name  of  this  subfamily  is  correctly  formed  as  above.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is 
the  Greek  (fmXapls,  phalaris,  in  Ionic  dialect  cpaXrjpls,  phaleris,  which  was  a native  name  of  the 
European  Coot,  Fulica 
atra,  so  called  because 
the  bare  frontal  shield 
suggested  a bald  head. 

The  noun  is  of  the 
third  declension  and 
feminine  gender  in 
grammar,  and  makes 
its  genitive  case  in 
-/8or ; whence  the  stem 

of  the  word  is  seen  to 
be  p haler  id-  (not  Fio.  724.  — Horn-billed  Auklet,  young,  n»t  sin.  (From  Elliott) 

phalcr-),  to  which,  adding  -incc  as  the  suffix  denoting  subfamily  rank  of  the  group,  we  arrive 
at  the  correct  name  Phalcridince. 
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CERATORHI'NA.  (Gr.  scpas,  sipaios,  keras,  keratos,  a horn;  pis,  pivos,  hris , hrinos,  the 
nose.  The  name  of  this  genus  was  first  Cerorhinca  Bp.  1828,  thus  mangled  beyond  certain 
recognition,  for  the  second  element  in  its  malformation  might  have  been  pvyxos,  hrugchos , beak. 
But  the  author  next  wrote  Ceratorrhina,  in  1830  and  1831,  showing  that  he  intended  the  ety- 
mology I have  given.  This  became  Cerorhina  Brandt,  1837.  Then  came  Ceratorhyncha 
and  Cerorhynca  Bp.  1838.  Later  forms  are  Ceratorhyncha,  Ceratorhina,  Cerorhyncha , Cero- 
rhincha,  Cerorhyna,  etc.  I hold  to  the  form  given  in  the  Key,  1884,  and  later.  A.  0.  U. 
uses  the  original  abortion.)  Rhinoceros  Auklet.  Related  to  Lunda  and  Fratercula ; no 
peculiarity  of  eyelids  or  inner  claw ; bill  smooth ; base  of  upper  mandible  with  a large  upright 
horn,  and  under  mandible  with  an  accessory  horny  piece  lying  between  its  rami ; this  piece  and 
the  horn  deciduous,  when  base  of  upper  mandible  covered  with  a soft  cere.  Bill  shorter  than 
head,  stout,  deep  at  base,  much  compressed  and  rapidly  tapering  to  acute  decurved  tip ; sides 
smooth  ; culmen  very  convex  ; gape  gently  curved  ; gonys  nearly  straight,  with  angle  at  sym- 
physis. Nostrils  short,  linear,  subbasal,  marginal,  impervious,  at  base  of  the  horn  or  cere. 
Two  series,  postocular  and  maxillary,  of  lengthened,  straight,  stiffish,  lance-acute,  white  feath- 
ers on  each  side  of  head.  Tail  of  16  ("rarely  18)  feathers.  General  form  of  Fratercula  and 
Lunda.  Size  large  for  this  subfamily.  One  species. 

C.  monocera'ta.  (Gr.  povos,  monos , only,  single ; sepas,  keras,  horn.  Figs.  722,  723,  724.) 
Unicorn  Auklet.  Horn-bill  Auklet.  Adult  ^ ^ , in  summer : Bill  orange ; culmen  and 
base  of  upper  mandible  dusky  ; feet  some  yellowish  color,  tarsi  behind  and  soles  blackish  ; claws 
black.  Iris  amber.  Sharp  plumes  of  head  white,  about  1 .00  long.  Entire  upper  parts  dusky ; 
a line  of  white  along  edge  of  forearm.  Sides  of  head  and  neck,  of  body  under  wings,  with 
chin,  throat,  and  fore-breast,  clear  grayish-ash,  or  bluish-gray ; under  parts  from  breast  pure 
white,  shading  insensibly  into  color  of  sides  and  flanks.  Inner  webs  of  wing-  and  tail-feathers 
grayish-brown,  paler  toward  base;  shafts  of  primaries  dull  whitish  at  base.  Length  14.00- 
15.50;  extent  26.00;  wing  7.25;  tail  2.50;  tarsus  1.20;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.85 ; outer  1.70; 
inner  1.40;  chord  of  culmen  without  horn  1.00,  with  horn  1.40;  gape  2.00;  nostril  to  tip  of 
horn  0.75;  total  depth  of  bill,  including  horn,  1.25.  In  winter:  Plumage  similar;  iris  white; 
no  horn  nor  accessory  piece  under  bill,  these  being  shed ; place  of  horn  occupied  by  a soft 
dark-colored  basement  membrane  or  cere  (“ Sagmatorhina  suckleyi,’’  fig.  723).  Young:  Bill 
like  that  of  adults  in  winter,  lacking  horn,  but  hardly  more  than  half  as  large.  Plumage 
mostly  dark ; no  white  plumes  on  side  of  head ; white  of  under  parts  overlaid  and  marbled 
with  dark-gray  ends  of  the  feathers ; black  of  upper  parts  brownish.  The  first  spring  the  horn 
grows,  the  accessory  piece  develops,  and  the  plumage  clears  up.  Nestlings  are  covered  with 
smoky-brown  down  resembling  those  of  Lunda  cirrata  both  in  size  and  color.  Egg  single, 
colorless  or  nearly  so,  but  more  or  less  obscurely  marked,  as  in  Lunda  and  Fratercula  ; size 
2.70  X 1.80.  Both  coasts  and  islands  of  North  Pacific  to  Lower  California  and  Japan;  not 
specially  Arctic ; has  bred  as  far  S.  as  the  Farallone  Islands. 

CYCLORRHYN'CHUS.  (Gr.  kvkXos,  kuklos,  circle,  and  pvyxos,  hrugchos,  beak.  Pug-nosed 
Auklet.  Bill  moderately  large,  much  compressed,  densely  feathered  at  base,  but  not  to 
nostrils,  which  are  narrowly  oval,  overhung  by  a deciduous  scale  or  shield.  Profile  of  bill 
oval ; of  upper  mandible  narrowly  oval ; culmen  gently  convex,  declinate,  tomial  edge  more 
convex,  acclinate,  meeting  at  an  obtuse  tip ; lower  mandible  extremely  slender,  falcate,  re- 
curved, with  concave  tomia,  very  convex  gonys,  and  acute  point.  Frontal  feathers  embracing 
culmen  with  a re-entrance,  thence  dropping  perpendicularly  to  commissure ; those  ou  lower 
mandible  not  reaching  quite  so  far;  interramal  space  fully  feathered.  Wings  and  tail  as  in 
Simorhynchus ; tail  14-feathered ; tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe,  reticulate.  As  subgenus  ot 
Simorhynchus,  in  previous  editions  of  the  Key,  but  I said,  p.  806,  that  it  “might  stand  apart 
as  a genus,”  and  as  the  A.  O.  U.  committee  has  acted  on  this  suggestion,  I willingly  accord  it 
full  generic  rank. 
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C.  psittac'ulus.  (Lilt,  psiltaculus,  a little  parrot.  Fig.  725.)  Paroquet  Auklet. 
Adult  $ $ : In  summer  with  a nasal  saddle,  moulted  in  one  piece  or  several  pieces  in  winter; 

shape  of  bill  not  materially  altered,  however, 
the  piece  or  pieces  being  small  and  fiattish. 
Hill  vermilion  or  coral,  usually  horn-yellow  at 
tip  and  along  edges,  nasal  scale  darker.  Iris 
white.  Mouth  and  soft  base  of  tornia  whitish. 
Feet  mostly  black,  but  in  part  pale  bluish  or 
yellowish.  No  curly  crest  on  forehead,  but  a 
series  of  long  white  filamentous  plumes  from 
eye  downward  and  backward.  Entire  upper 
parts,  with  chin,  throat,  and  flanks,  sooty 
brownish  - black,  grayer  below  than  above: 
other  under  parts  white  ; lining  of  wings  dark. 
When  out  of  season,  the  white  invades  the 
throat  aud  chin,  the  sides  of  the  former  being  mottled  with  dusky  and  white.  Length  9.00 
or  more;  wing  5.40-5.75;  tail  1.55;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  alone  1.10;  chord  of  culmen 
or  gonys  0.60;  gape  1.00;  depth  of  bill  0.45;  width  0.30.  Young:  No  white  filaments  on 
head;  a white  spot  on  lower  eyelid;  upper  parts  as  before;  under  parts  white,  marbled  aud 
mottled  with  dusky  ends  of  the  feathers.  North  Pacific,  ranging  S.  to  Sitka  and  the  Kurile 
Islands ; S.  in  winter  to  San  Francisco  Bay ; common  along  the  Aleutian  chain,  where  it  resorts 
to  cliffs  and  crags  to  breed,  laying  its  single  egg  usually  deep  in  cavities  of  the  most  inaccessible 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea;  it  resembles  a small  narrow  hen’s  egg,  being  white,  variously 
soiled  and  discolored,  minutely  granular  and  rough  to  the  touch,  2.25-2.35  X 1-45-1.50. 
SIMORHYN'CHCS.  (Gr.  tripos,  simos,  snub-nosed;  pvyxos,  hrugclws,  beak.)  Snub- 
nosed  Auklets.  Starikis.  Of  moderate  and  very  small  size,  and  stocky  shape.  Head 
crested  or  with  peculiar  feathers.  Bill  of  indeterminate  shape,  differing  with  each  species, 
furnished  with  a varying  number  of  deciduous  horny  elements.  Nostrils  entirely  unfeathered. 
Wings  and  tail  ordinary;  tail  14-feathered.  Feet  small;  tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe, 
entirely  reticulate ; toes  long,  middle  and  outer  of  about  equal  lengths,  claw  of  former 
longest;  inner  claw  reaching  base  of  middle;  all  curved  and  compressed.  Three  very  distinct 
species  — the  queerest  little  Auks  in  the  world.  Each  has  been  made  type  of  a genus;  and 
their  respective  peculiarities  are  now  considered  to  represent  three  subgenera  — Simorhynchus 
proper,  Phaleris,  and  Ciceronia. 


Analysis  of  Species. 


A long  frontal  crest,  curling  over  forward. 

One  series  of  white  feathers  on  each  side  of  head  ( Simorhynchus  proper) crist  at  ell  us 

More  than  one  series  of  white  feathers  on  each  side  of  head  ( Phaleris ) pygmwus 

Short  white  hair-like  feathers  over  forehead  ; no  crest  (Ciceronia) pusiilus 


( Subgenus  Simorhynchus.) 

S.  cristatel'lus.  (Lat.  cristatellus,  dimin.  of  cristatm , crested.  Figs.  726,  727,  728.) 
Crested  Auklet.  Crested  Stariki.  Snub-nosed  Auklet.  Dusky  Auklet.  Bill 
fundamentally  small  and  simple,  compressed-conic,  with  convex  culmen  and  little  siuuate 
horizontal  commissure ; but  in  breeding  season  developing  several  corneous  appendages, 
which  make  it  singularly  irregular,  and  modify  even  outline  of  feathers  at  base.  These  de- 
ciduous accessory  pieces  are : a nasal  plate,  filling  nasal  fossa,  separate  from  its  fellow  of 
opposite  side ; a subnasal  strip  prolonged  on  cutting  edge  of  upper  mandible  backward  from 
nostrils ; a semicircular  plate  at  base  of  upper  mandible  over  angle  of  mouth ; a large  shoe 
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encasing  posterior  part  of  under  mandible  — the  latter  single,  the  other  3 pieces  in  pairs, 
making  7 in  all  which  are  moulted;  when  dry,  all  these  elements  vermilion  or  coral-red,  and 
end  of  bill  yellowish.  (Before  acquiring  these 
outgrowths  the  young  bird  is  ietraculus  of  au- 
thors; the  adult  in  winter,  after  shedding  them, 
is  dubius .)  Adult  9 , in  summer : Bill  as 
said  in  form,  etc.,  in  life  crimson,  with  bluish 
tip.  A beautiful  crest  of  12-20  slender  blackish 
plumes  springing  from  forehead,  curling  over 
forward  in  arc  of  a circle  to  fall  gracefully  upon 
bill ; at  full  length  the  plumes  are  about  2.00 
long,  not  filamentous,  but  with  well-formed  webs, 
and  bundled  or  impacted  together,  owing  to 
oblique  divergence  of  webs  from  shaft  (as  in  Lo- 
phortyx) . One  slender  series  of  white  filaments 
behind  each  eye,  drooping  downward  and  back- 
ward. Plumage  otherwise  sooty  — more  brown- 
ish-black above,  more  brownish-gray  below,  hut- 
belly  not  whitish,  and  no  white  on  scapulars. 

Feet  bluish,  with  dark  webs.  Bill  coral  or 
■orange,  with  horn-colored  tip ; inside  of  mouth 
tiesh-color.  Aside  from  transformation  of  bill, 
the  young  only  differ  in  lacking  crest  and  white 
filaments,  but  both  are  early  acquired ; a white 
spot  below  eye.  Summer  and  winter  plumages 
are  alike.  Iris  white,  or  with  blackish  outer  and  bluish  inner  riug ; in  the  young,  brown. 
Length  8.50-9.00;  wing  5.25-5.50;  tail  1.55;  tarsus  0.90-1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw 
1.35;  chord  of  culmen  0.45.  North  Pacific,  both  coasts  and  islands,  on  Asiatic  side  to 
Japan,  and  in  Alaska  to  Kadiak.  Nesting  in  every  respect  like  C.  psittaculus ; single  egg 
similar,  smaller,  2.10  X 1-40. 

{Subgenus  Phaleris.) 

S.  (P.)  pygmae'us.  (Lat.  pygmceus,  dwarf.  Figs.  729,  730.)  Pygmy  Auklet.  Whis- 
kered Auklet.  Flat-billed  Auklet.  Bill  small  and  simply  conic-compressed,  little 


Fig.  726.  — Crested  Auklet,  reduced.  (Ad.  nat.  del. 
H.  W.  Elliott  ) 


Fig.  727.  — Created  Auklet,  in  summer,  nat.  size.  Fig.  728.  — Crested  Auklet,  in  winter,  nat.  size. 

longer  than  high,  resembling  the  young  or  winter  bill  ol  the  preceding,  having  but  one  pair 
of  small  accessory  pieces,  which  fill  nasal  fossae  and  are  doubtless  shed  in  winter.  Adult  £ 9 i 
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in  summer  : A very  long  curly  crest  of  slender  plumes  curving  over  forward  in  arc  of  a circle 
to  droop  upon  the  bill,  dark-colored  and  of  same  general  character  as  that  of  cristalcUus,  but  of 
fewer  aud  more  thready  feathers.  A maxillary  series  of  slender  filaments  from  commissure 

of  bill  along  side  of  jaw;  another  series  from  base  of 
cultnen  to  eye ; a very  long  postocular  series  adown 
side  of  neck ; all  these  white  or  yellowish-white. 
General  plumage  as  in  the  last,  but  belly  whitish. 
Bill  (dry)  orange-red,  more  salmon  color  or  yellow- 
ish at  end,  in  life  vermilion  with  horn-bluish  tip. 
Feet  dark.  Length  about  8.00;  wing  4.50;  tail 
1.25;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.55;  outer 
1.60;  inner  1.10;  chord  of  culmen  0.45;  depth  of 
bill  at  base  0.30 ; gape  0.90 ; crest  outstretched 
1.50;  longest  white  filaments  on  head  1.00.  Young 
(S.  cassini  Coues)  : Bill  very  small  and  weak,  much 
compressed.  No  crest  nor  white  plumes  on  head.  Above  blackish-cinereous,  quite  black  on 
head,  wings,  aud  tail ; under  parts  lighter  and  more  grayish -plumbeous,  bleaching  on  belly  and 
crissum.  Bill  reddish-dusky;  tarsi  behind  and  soles  black;  eye  black  and  white.  Nest- 
lings in  down  sooty,  nearly  uniform,  but  paler  below.  North  Pacific  coasts  and  islands, 
from  Kamtschatka  through  the  Aleutians  to  Unalashka.  Figured  in  breeding  plumage  iD 
Turner’s  Cont.  Alaska,  1886,  p.  120,  pi.  1. 

( Subgenus  Ciceronia.) 

S.  (C.)  pusil'lus.  (Lat.  pusillus,  puerile.  Figs.  731,  732,  733.)  Least  Auklet.  Minotb 
Auklet.  Knob-nosed  Auklet.  Adult  ^ 9 , in  summer  : Bill  small  and  simple,  but  stout 
for  its  length,  scarcely  higher  than  wide  at  base,  rather  obtuse  at  tip.  A small  deciduous  knob 
or  tubercle  at  base  of  culmen.  No  crest ; but  front,  top,  and  sides  of  head  more  or  less  thickly 
lined  with  delicate  white  thready  feathers;  a simi- 
lar series,  exceedingly  fine,  from  eye  along  side  of 
hind  head  aud  nape.  Excepting  these  filaments 
and  more  or  less  white  on  scapulars  and  tips  of 
some  secondaries,  entire  upper  parts  glossy  black ; 
region  about  under  mandible,  and  a few  feathers 
along  sides  of  body  and  flanks,  blackish  ; throat 
white  ; under  parts  white,  more  or  less  extensively 
mottled  or  clouded  with  blackish,  often  uninter- 
rupted on  fore  breast.  Lining  of  wings  white, 
with  dark  feathers  along  the  edge.  Iris  white. 

Bill  red ; knob  and  base  of  upper  mandible  dark. 

Legs  (dry)  dark;  front  of  tarsus  and  tops  of  toes 

lighter.  Length  6.50;  wing  3.75;  tail  1.25;  FlG'  ”30.  — Whiskered  Auklet,  adult,  nat.  sue. 

6 ° ’ 6 ’ ’ (From  Elliott.) 

tarsus  0.70;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.00;  chord  of 

culmen,  including  the  node,  0.40  ; gape  0.60;  height  of  bill  at  base  0.30,  width  scarcely  less. 
In  winter:  No  knob;  bill  brownish;  little  white  bristles  of  head  retaiued  but  less  developed; 
white  of  under  parts  extensive,  reaching  far  around  sides  of  neck.  Young : Like  winter 
adults,  but  with  smaller  bill  aud  lacking  white  bristles  of  head  and  with  more  white  on  scap- 
ulars. (Figured  in  Nelson’s  Cruise  Corwin,  1883,  colored  plate  of  breeding  plumage.)  1 oung 
in  down  like  that  of  S.  pygmccus.  This  curious  little  bird,  the  smallest  of  Auks,  and  one 

of  the  least  of  all  water  birds,  inhabits  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  resorting 

to  favorite  breeding  places  by  millions,  with  C.  psittaculus  and  N.  cristatcllus.  The  nesting  is 


Fig.  729.  — Whiskered  Auklet,  young,  nat. 
size.  (From  Elliott.) 
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similar,  the  single  egg  being  laid  in  recesses  of  rocks  over  the  water;  size  1.55  X 1.12;  color 
white  or  whitish,  unmarked,  as  in  other  species  of  this  genus.  The  bird  occurs  S.  to  Japan 
and  Sitka,  and  has  been  recorded  from  Puget  Sound. 

PTVCHORHAM'PHUS.  (Gr.  n rv^os,  ptux,  ptuchos,  a fold  ; pay<f)ot,  hramphos,  beak.) 

Wrinkle-nosed  Auklet.  Size  moderate ; form  stout ; no  crests  nor  any  peculiar  feathers 
about  head.  Bill  about  $ as  long  as  head,  stout,  straight,  little  compressed,  conic-acute; 


Fig.  731.  — Least  Auklet,  adult,  nat.  size.  Fig.  732.  — Least  Auklet,  young,  nat.  size. 


culmen  little  convex,  broad  at  base,  where  in  the  dried  state  transversely  corrugated;  sides 
of  upper  mandible  turgid,  with  inflected  tomia ; of  under,  upright,  grooved  lengthwise ; gonys 
straight  or  nearly  so,  very  long.  Nasal  fossae  large,  shallow,  covered  with  soft  skin  which 
flares  over  the  rather  long,  narrowly  oval,  sub-basal  nostrils.  Outline  of  frontal  feathers 
nearly  transverse  across  culmen,  thence  retreating  obliquely  to  commissure.  Tarsus  reticulate, 


Fig.  733.  — Group  of  Least  Auklets.  (Designed  by  H.  W.  Elliott.) 


much  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  Tail  of  14  feathers.  This  genus  has  much  the 
aspect  of  Brachyrhamphus,  with  sui  generis  shape  of  bill. 

P.  aleu'ticus.  (Of  the  Aleutian  Islands.)  Aleutian  Auklet.  Cassin’s  Auklet.  Bill 
black,  the  skinny  part  pale  or  yellowish ; feet  blackish  behind  and  below,  bluish  in  front  of 
tarsus  and  on  tops  of  toes.  Iris  white.  A touch  of  white  on  lower  eyelid.  Upper  parts 
blackish-plumbeous;  head,  wings,  and  tail  nearly  black,  this  dark  color,  diluted  to  grayish- 

08 
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plumbeous,  extending  around  head,  neck,  and  fore-breast,  along  sides  of  body,  and  on  lining  of 
wings,  fading  to  white  on  belly  and  crissum.  No  special  states  of  bill  or  plumage  knowD. 
Length  8.00-9.50;  extent  16.00-18.50;  wing  4.75-5.25;  tail  1.50-1.75;  tarsus  about  1.00; 
middle  toe  and  claw  1.40;  outer  1.30;  inner  1.10;  culmen  0.75;  gape  0.90;  gonys  0.60; 
■depth  of  bill  at  base  0.40,  width  0.30.  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  Aleutians  to  Lower 
California,  breeding  S.  to  the  Farallones,  and  San  Geronimo  Island,  lat.  30° ; egg  white, 
1.80  Xl-35. 

SYNTHLIBORHAM'PHUS.  (Gr.  ovvSXifia,  sunthlibo,  I compress;  papfpos,  hramphos,  beak.) 
Nipper-nosed  Murrelets.  Of  moderate  size  and  stout  form;  with  or  without  a crest.  Bill 
somewhat  as  in  Brachyrhamphus,  but  stouter  and  deeper  for  its  length ; greatly  compressed 
throughout,  its  depth  at  base  about  half  the  length  of  culmen ; culmen  moderately  convex ; 
gonys  ascending.  Nostrils  sub-basal,  broadly  oval  or  nearly  circular ; nasal  fossae  small  and 
shallow,  feathered  to  nostrils.  Feathers  extending  to  about  opposite  points  on  culmen  and 
keel,  thence  retreating  rapidly.  Secondaries  very  short,  as  in  Brachyrhamphus,  the  longest  not 
reaching  much  more  than  half-way  from  carpal  joint  to  point  of  closed  wing.  (This  style  of 
wing  is  characteristic  of  the  Murrelets,  which  “ paddle”  the  air  in  a peculiar  way.)  Tail  short, 
nearly  square,  of  14  broadly  rounded  feathers.  Tarsi  much  compressed,  like  bill;  transversely 
scutellate  in  front  and  on  sides,  reticulate  behind ; about  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw. 
With  the  general  character  of  Brachyrhamphus,  this  genus  differs  in  the  deeper,  stouter  bill, 
and  much  compressed  scutellate  tarsi ; it  includes  two  very  stylish  species  of  the  North 
Pacific,  subgenerically  different  from  each  other.  Egg  whitish  or  huffy,  heavily  marked  with 
brown  and  gray,  2.40  X 1-55. 

Analysis  of  Species. 

Head  closely  feathered  ; depth  of  bill  more  than  half  its  length ; white  of  sides  of  crown  not  advancing  before  eyes; 

black  of  throat  extensive.  ( Synthliborhamphus .) anfiquiu 

Head  crested  ; depth  of  bill  about  half  its  length ; white  of  sides  of  crown  advancing  nearly  to  bill ; dark  of  throat 
restricted.  (Rhamph  isynthlipsis. ) umizusume 


( Subgenus  Synthliborhamphus.) 


S.  anti'quus.  (Lat.  antiquus,  ancient;  i.  e.  gray-headed.  Fig.  734.)  Ancient  Murrelet. 
Gray-headed  Murrelet.  Black-throated  Murrelet.  Adult  $ ? , in  breeding 
dress:  Bill  whitish  or  yellowish,  its  base  and  ridge  black.  Iris  dark  brown.  Feet  whitish  or 
yellowish,  the  tarsus  behind  and  both  surfaces  of  webs  black.  Head  black,  pure  above,  sooty 

on  chin  and  throat ; a conspicuous  white  stripe  from  over  each 
eye  to  side  of  nape,  where  sometimes  connected  by  some  white 
feathers  with  its  fellow,  and  spreading  on  sides  and  back  of  neck 
into  a set  of  sharp  white  streaks ; trace  of  white  on  each  eyelid. 
Upper  parts  dark  plumbeous,  blackening  on  tail ; upper  surface 
of  wing  the  same,  the  edging  all  along  from  elbow,  and  exposed 
parts  of  primaries,  blackish  ; secondaries  like  coverts,  or  rather 
darker;  basal  portion  of  inner  webs  and  shafts  of  primaries 
whitish  ; under  surface  of  wing  white,  mottled  with  dusky  along 
the  edge.  Sides  of  body  under  wings  velvety-black  ; these  black  feathers  lengthening  behind, 
and  overlying  the  white  flanks.  Anteriorly  this  black  extends  in  frout  of  wings  and  continues 
on  to  nape  of  neck,  where  it  mixes  with  the  white  streaks  above  said.  Sooty-black  of  throat 
continuous  with  that  of  sides  of  head  as  far  as  auriculars,  beyond  which  it  narrows  to  a point 
on  throat,  being  separated  from  black  of  nape  by  a large  white  area  — an  extension  to  auricu- 
lars of  the  white  which  is  the  color  of  the  whole  under  parts,  except  as  said.  Length  9.50- 
10.50;  extent  16.75-18.25;  wing  5.50;  tail  1.60;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and  claw  1.25; 
outer  1.15;  inner  1.00;  culmen  0.60;  gape  1.20;  gonys  0.40;  depth  of  bill  at  base  0.30,  width 


Fig.  734.  — Black-throated  Mur- 
relet, nat.  size. 
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0.20.  Winter:  Upper  parts  darker,  the  plumbeous  obscured  by  dusky,  especially  on  wincr- 
and  tail-coverts  and  rump.  Forehead,  crown,  and  nape  sooty-black,  not  relieved  by  white 
streaks,  or  only  with  traces  of  the  latter;  eyelids  sometimes  largely  white.  No  black  on 
throat,  only  some  dusky  mottling  about  base  of  bill ; white  of  under  parts  extending  on  head 
nearly  to  eyes,  and  far  around  on  sides  of  nape,  so  that  only  a narrow  median  line  is  left  dark. 
Sides  of  body  under  wings  merely  dusky,  not  continuous  over  the  flanks,  where  the  feathers  are 
partly  white,  and  scarcely  advancing  in  front  of  wings.  The  seasonal  plumages,  or  those  de- 
pendent upon  age,  not  fully  traced ; but  clarity  of  the  ash,  intensity  of  the  black,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  white  striping,  indicate  the  more  perfect  feathering,  and  conversely.  North 
Pacific,  both  Asiatic  and  American,  S.  in  winter  to  Japan  and  the  U.  S.  (Monterey  Bay), 
breeding  from  Sitka  northward.  Accidental  once  in  Wisconsin.  Eggs  buffy  with  small  mark- 
ings of  brown  and  lavender-gray,  2.40  X 1.50.  ( Alca  antiqua  Gm.  1788.  Uria  senicula 

Pall.  1811.  Mergulus  drrocephalus  Vig.  1839.  Uria  antiqua  Aud.  1839,  folio  pi.  402, 
fig.  1 ; 1844,  8vo  pi.  470,  fig.  1 (not  fig.  2 of  these  plates,  which  is  Brachyrhamphus  breviros- 
tris ).  Brachyramphus  ( Synthlibo ramphus)  antiquus  Brandt,  1837.  B.  brachypterus  Brandt, 
1837,  as  correctly  given  in  original  edition  of  Key,  1872,  p.  344 ; but  queried  as  distinct  in 
2d-4th  eds.  p.  814.  Uria  cana  Kittlitz.  1858. 


( Subgenus  Rhamphosynthlipsis.) 


S.  (R.)  umizu'sume.  (Japanese  name,  of  uncertain  orthography  and  pronunciation,  also 
written  wumizusume,  wurmizusume,  etc.  Fig.  735.)  Japanese  Murrelet.  Temminck’s 
Murrelet.  Bill  more  elongate  and  acute  than  in  the  type  of  genus,  less  compressed,  not  so 
deep  for  its  length ; yellow,  with  black  ridge ; feet  livid-bluish,  with  dusky  webs ; iris  dark 
brown.  A large  crest,  of  a dozen  (more  or  fewer)  feathers  springing  from  extreme  forehead, 
not  recurved,  but  drooping  backward  over  occiput.  A conspicuous  series  of  white  feathers  on 
each  side  of  head,  from  origin  of  crest  over  eye  to 
nape,  where  more  or  less  confluent  with  those  of 
opposite  side,  and  then  dispersed  in  streaks  over 
sides  of  neck  to  shoulders.  Rest  of  head,  includ- 
ing throat,  sooty  or  ashy-blackish,  this  color  ex- 
tending as  far  as  interscapulars,  whence  upper 
parts  more  plumbeous,  only  darker  on  wings  and 
tail.  Sides  under  wings  plumbeous-black  to  flanks, 
this  color  advancing  in  front  of  wings  and  continu- 
ous with  that  on  sides  of  neck  and  head.  Lining 
of  wings  white,  except  some  dark  mottling  along  edge ; bases  of  primaries  and  most  of  inner 
webs  white,  shading  through  gray  to  dusky  tips.  Whole  under  parts  white,  except  as  said. 
Length  10.50-11.00;  extent  18.00-18.50;  wing  5.50;  tail  1.75;  tarsus  1.00;  middle  toe  and 
claw  1.25;  outer  1.20;  inner  1.00;  bill  along  culmen  1.00;  gape  1.10;  gonys  0.40;  height  or 
width  at  base  0.25-0.30.  Younger:  No  crest;  bill  obscured;  little  or  no  trace  of  white  about 
head,  which  is  dusky-plumbeous;  other  upper  parts  similar,  the  back  lighter;  white  of  under 
parts  extending  to  bill  and  far  around  on  sides  of  neck.  There  is  much  variation  in  different 
specimens,  the  full  significance  of  which  remains  to  be  determined;  but  the  species  is  un- 
mistakable. Japan.  Questionably  American;  excluded  from  A.  0-  U-  Check-List,  1895, 
though  given  in  1886.  (On  this  question,  still  open,  see  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1885,  p.  524.) 
BRACHYRIIAM'PHUS.  (Gr.  /Spawns-,  brachus,  short ; pdycpos,  hramphos,  beak.)  Peaked- 
nosed  Murrelets.  Approaching  Cepphus  in  generic  character.  Bill  small,  slender,  much 
shorter  than  head,  not  longer  than  tarsus,  compressed,  very  acute ; culmen  gently  curved,  rictus 
and  gonys  straight,  tomia  of  upper  mandible  inflected,  toward  base,  notched  near  tip.  Nasal 


Fig.  735.  — Japanese  Murrelet,  nat.  size. 
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fossse  small  and  shallow,  nearly  filled  with  feathers  reaching  to  the  broadly  oval  nostrils.  Wings 
very  narrow,  falcate,  pointed,  with  extremely  short  secondaries.  Tail  nearly  square,  of  12-14 
obtuse  feathers.  Feet  very  small  and  short ; tarsus  of  variable  length  relatively  to  toes  in  the  two 
subgenera,  entirely  reticulate.  Outer  and  middle  toes  of  equal  lengths ; claw  of  former  smaller ; 
inner  toe  short,  its  claw  not  reaching  base  of  middle  claw.  Claws  small,  compressed,  acute. 
Containing  several  species  of  diminutive  Murrelets,  of  plain  coloration,  none  with  plumes  on 
the  head,  all  confined  to  the  Pacific. 


Analysis  of  Species. 

Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  (Brachyrhamphus.) 

Bill  about  as  long  as  inner  toe  without  claw.  Upper  parts  blackish  and  chestnut,  lower  blackish  and  white 
(summer),  or  upper  parts  cinereous  and  white,  lower  white  (winter);  no  white  on  secondaries  or  tail-feathers 

marmoratus 

Bill  about  § as  long  as  inner  toe  without  claw.  Upper  parts  ashy,  barred  and  spotted  with  dull  yellowish  ; tinder 


parts  whitish  barred  with  dusky ; some  white  on  secondaries  and  tail-feathers brevirostris 

Tarsus  as  long  as  middle  toe  without  claw.  ( Micruria  or  Eudomychura.) 

Lining  of  wings  white hypoleucus 

Lining  of  wings  dark  craterii 


{Subgenus  Brachyramphus.) 

B.  marmora'tus.  (Lat.  marmoratus,  marbled.)  Marbled  Murrelet.  Vrangel’s 
Murrelet.  Townsend’s  Murrelet.  Adult  $ <? , in  summer : Bill  black  ; tarsi  behind 
and  both  surfaces  of  webs  blackish  ; tarsi  in  front  and  top  of  toes  livid  flesh-color,  or  dull 
bluish-gray ; iris  brown.  Above,  brownish-black,  barred  crosswise  with  chestnut-brown,  or 
bright  rust-color,  except  on  wings,  which  are  uniform  brownish-black  ; primaries  darker,  their 
inner  webs  gray  toward  the  base.  Lining  of  wings  brownish-black.  A few  whitish  feathers, 
varied  with  chestnut  and  dusky,  on  scapulars,  but  no  white  tips  of  secondaries,  and  none  on 
tail-feathers.  Entire  under  parts,  including  sides  of  head  and  neck,  marbled  with  sooty 
brownish-black  and  white,  the  feathers  being  white  with  dark  ends.  Adults  in  winter 
(B.  wrangeli)-.  No  chestnut;  under  parts  immaculate  white,  excepting  some  dusky  streaks 
on  the  long  feathers  of  sides  and  flanks.  Upper  parts  dark  cinereous;  centres  of  feathers, 
especially  of  back  and  rump,  blackish;  crown,  wings,  and  tail  almost  black  ; no  white  on  any 
tail-feathers ; greater  wiug-eoverts  narrowly  edged  with  white ; scapulars  almost  entirely 
white,  forming  two  conspicuous  patches.  On  lores,  the  white  invades  to  level  of  eyes,  and 
extends  into  nasal  fossa; ; it  then  dips,  leaving  the  eyes  iu  dark  color;  on  nape  it  reaches 
nearly  across  middle  line ; on  sides  of  rump  it  leaves  a band  of  dark  color  about  1 .00  wide. 
Specimens  are  found  in  every  stage  intermediate  between  the  two  here  described.  Youug,  first 
plumage,  with  bill  only  J as  long  as  head  : Resembling  winter  adults  in  absence  of  chestnut. 
Upper  parts  blackish,  with  only  a shade  of  cinereous,  therefore  darker  than  in  winter  adults  ; 
white  on  scapulars  present,  but  restricted,  and  interrupted  with  dusky.  Under  parts  white, 
but  thickly  marked  with  fine  wavy  dusky  lines,  most  numerous  across  throat,  largest  on  sides 
and  flanks,  finest  on  lower  breast;  chin,  middle  of  belly  and  crissum  unmarked.  Lining  of 
wings  as  before.  Length  10.00  ; extent  18.00;  wing  5.00;  tail  1.50;  tarsus  0.70;  middle  toe 
alone  1.00,  its  claw  0.20  ; outer  toe  and  claw  1.15  ; inner  0.90 ; culmen  0.60-0.70 ; gape  1 .25- 
1.35;  gonys  0.45-0.55  ; height  of  bill  at  base  0.24,  width  0.20.  Coasts  and  islauds  of  North 
Pacific,  on  the  American  side;  S.  in  winter  to  southern  California;  breeds  S.  at  least  to  Van- 
couver, and  apparently  does  not  penetrate  far  north.  Egg  buffy,  ovate,  variously  marked  with 
brown,  2.14  X 1.42.  {Uria  townsendii  Aud.  1839,  folio  pi.  430;  1844,  8vo  pi.  475.) 

Note.  — B.  perdix.  Pallas’  Murrelet.  Partridge  Murrelet.  This  is  the  closely  related  species  of  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  North  Pacific.  It  differs  from  marmoratus  in  having  the  markings  of  the  upper  parts  tawny  or  buff  instead 
of  chestnut,  and  the  bill  longer,  over  0.75.  Cepphus  perdix  Pall.  Zoogr.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  p.  351,  pi.  80.  Brachyramphus 
perdix  Stjn.  Zeit.  Ges.  Orn.  iii,  188G,  p 213,  pi.  7 ; Ridow.  Man.  1887,  p.  15.  Not  separated  from  the  foregoing  in  former 
editions  of  the  Key/  Not  in  A.  O.  U.  Lists. 
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B.  breviros'tris.  (Lat.  short-billed;  brevis,  short;  rostrum,  beak.)  Short-billed  Mur- 
relet.  Vigors’  Murrelet.  Kittlitz’s  Murrelet.  Closely  related  to  marmoratus : 
belonging  to  same  subgenus,  having  tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  claw.  Bill  hardly 
l as  long  as  head.  Adult  $ , iu  summer  : Above,  cinereous  of  lighter  and  darker  shades, 

fully  spotted  and  barred  with  dull  yellowish,  except  on  wings,  which  are  plain  dusky,  with 
whitish  tips  of  median  and  greater  coverts  and  inner  secondaries ; no  white  on  scapulars ; lat- 
eral tail-feathers  largely  white.  Below,  white,  extensively  mottled  and  barred  with  dusky 
and  the  buff  or  tawny  yellowish  of  the  upper  parts,  especially  along  sides  and  across  breast. 
Bill  black;  feet  light;  eyes  brown.  Adults  in  winter:  Differing  precisely  as  B.  marmoratus 
does  from  summer  plumage.  Above,  cinereous  or  plumbeous,  nearly  uniform,  without  any 
buff  markings,  but  darker  on  head,  much  white  on  scapulars  and  ends  of  inner  secondaries, 
forming  conspicuous  patches,  and  whitish  tips  of  feathers  of  back,  rump,  and  tail.  Below,  pure 
white,  with  dark  touches  on  sides  and  flanks,  and  a dark  band  extending  on  sides  of  fore  breast 
nearly  to  median  line  ; the  white  invading  side  of  head  to  include  eye,  but  leaving  an  isolated 
dark  spot  about  eye,  and  almost  forming  a collar  around  back  of  neck.  Bill,  eyes,  and  claws 
black;  feet  pale  bluish,  darker  behind.  Length  9.00  or  more ; wing  averaging  5.40;  culmen 
0 45  or  less ; depth  of  bill  at  base  0.25  or  less ; tarsus  0.60-0.65 ; middle  toe  alone  0.85-0.95. 
North  Pacific,  both  sides,  from  Japan  and  Kamtschatka  through  the  Aleutians  to  Unalashka; 
apparently  not  common,  on  North  American  side  at  any  rate,  and  only  lately  become  well 
known:  best  figures,  from  originals  of  present  description,  in  Nelson’s  Rep.  Alaska,  1887, 
p.  44,  pi.  1 (summer  plumage,  late  in  May),  and  Turner’s  Cont.  Alaska,  1886,  p.  120,  pi.  2 
(winter  plumage,  Apr.  24).  The  bird  is  found  with  Ancient  and  Marbled  Murrelets  ; it  lays 
a single  white  egg  in  the  herbage  on  ledges  and  cliffs.  Uria  brevirostris  ViG.  Zool.  Journ.  iv, 
1828,  p.  357,  ascribed  to  Mexico ! Brachyramphus  brevirostris  Stej.  Zeit.  G-es.  Orn.  iii, 

1886,  p.  211;  Ridgw.  Man.  1887,  p.  15.  Uria  antiqua  Aud.  1839,  folio  pi.  402,  fig.  2; 
1844,  8vo  pi.  470,  fig.  2 (not  fig.  1 of  these  plates,  which  is  Synthliborhamphus  antiquus). 
Brachyramphus  kittlitzii  Brandt,  1837;  A.  O.  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  24;  Ridgw.  Man. 

1887,  p.  15.  Brachyrhamphus  kittlitzi  of  the  Key,  2d-4th  eds.  p.  813. 


(Subgenus  Micruria.) 


(Gr.  vtto,  hupo,  below;  Xcvkos,  leukos,  white.)  White-bellied  Murre- 
Murrelet.  Adult  J ? : Bill  £ the  head,  f the  tarsus,  very  slender; 


B.  hypoleu'cus. 

LET.  XANTUS’ 
tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw. 
Entire  upper  parts  unvaried  dark  cine- 
reous, slightly  darker  on  head,  extending 
to  include  eyelids,  and  a little  farther 
down  on  nape;  thence  in  a straight  line 
along  middle  of  side  of  neck  to  shoulders, 
and  along  sides  of  body  in  a strip  nearly 
an  inch  broad;  elongated  flank-feathers 
also  of  this  color ; other  under  parts  pure 
white,  including  lining  of  wings.  Pri- 
maries black,  the  greater  part  of  their 
shafts  and  inner  webs  whitish.  Bill 
black,  base  of  lower  mandible  pale;  feet 
whitish -blue,  black  below.  Length 
10.00-10.50;  extent  16.00-17.50;  wing 


Fig.  73G.  — Oraveri’a  Murrelet,  nat.  size.  (From  Elliott.) 


4.75;  tail  1.75;  tarsus  0.95;  middle  toe  without  claw  0.95,  its  claw  0.20;  outer  toe  and  claw 
1.10;  inner  0.90;  bill  0.80;  gape  1.30;  gonys  0.45;  depth  of  bill  at  base  0.22;  width  0.19. 


Southern  and  Lower  California,  resideut. 
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B.  crave'rii.  (To  F.  Craveri.  Fig.  736.)  Craveri’s  Murrelet.  Resembles  the  last; 
differs  markedly  in  having  under  surface  of  wings  dark.  Lower  California,  both  sides, 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  N.  to  Espiritu  Santo  and  Natividad  islands,  resident;  breeding  con' 
fined  apparently  to  the  Gulf.  Egg  2.00  X 1-40,  buff,  heavily  marked  with  dark  brown. 
CEPPH'US.  (Gr.  Kencpos,  l cepphos,  a kind  of  sea-bird.)  Black  Guillemots.  Bill  much 
shorter  than  head,  about  equal  to  tarsus,  straight,  rather  stout,  moderately  compressed ; cul- 
men  at  first  straight,  then  decurved ; gape  straight  to  near  tip;  gonys  short,  straight,  ascend- 
ing, about  £ as  long  as  culmen.  No  nick  or  groove  near  tip  of  upper  mandible;  its  toniial 
edge  scarcely  inflected.  Nasal  fossae  large  and  deep,  partially  filled  with  feathers  which  do  not 
entirely  cover  nostrils.  Feathers  salient  in  rounded  outline  on  side  of  lower  mandible.  Tail 
of  12-14  feathers,  little  rounded.  Tarsus  entirely  reticulate,  slightly  shorter  than  middle  toe 
without  claw.  Claws  compressed,  arched,  acute,  the  outer  grooved  on  outer  side,  the  middle 
dilated  on  inner  edge.  No  postocular  furrow  in  plumage.  Color  black,  usually  with  white  on 
head  or  wing  ; bill  black  ; feet  red;  in  winter,  plumage  largely  white.  Eggs  plural,  colored. 
Uria  of  former  editions  of  the  Key. 


Analysis  of  Species  ( Adults  in  Summer). 

Tail  of  12  feathers.  ( Cepphus  proper.) 

A large  white  mirror  on  wing  above  and  below,  entire ; no  white  about  head.  Circumpolar  ....  mandti 
A large  white  mirror  on  wing  above  and  below,  former  partly  divided  ; no  white  about  head.  Atlantic  grylle 
Tail  of  14  feathers.  ( Pseuduria .) 

A large  white  mirror  on  wing  above,  partly  divided  ; none  below ; no  white  about  head.  Pacific  . . columba 
No  white  mirror  on  wing ; parts  about  eye  and  bill  white.  Pacific carbo 


C.  mandt'i.  (To  Martin  Wm.  Mandt,  in  whose  Inaugural  Dissertation  of  1822,  p.  30,  it  was 
dedicated  to  him  by  Lichtenstein.)  Mandt’s  Guillemot.  Glacial  Guillemot.  Sim- 
ilar to  the  common  Black  Guillemot;  but  white  mirror  on  upper  side  of  wing  entire,  the 
greater  coverts  being  white  to  the  very  base  or  nearly  so,  and  therefore  not  even  making  a 
concealed  black  bar  or  wedge  in  the  white  field  ; bill  rather  smaller.  A circumpolar  species, 
S.  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  in  winter  to  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  Alaskan 
coast  to  Norton  Sound ; breeding  range  from  Labrador  and  Hudson’s  Bay  northward.  Uria 
mandtii  Licht.  as  just  said.  Cepphus  mandtii  Bp.  1856;  A.  O.  U-  1886-95,  No.  28.  Uria 
grylle , in  part,  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key,  and  perhaps  only  a subspecies  of  this. 

C.  grylle.  (Swedish  name  of  the  bird  in  Gothland.  Fig.  737.)  Black  Guillemot. 
White  Guillemot.  White-winged  Guillemot.  Scapular  Guillemot.  Spotted 
Greenland  Dove.  Sea-pigeon.  Tysty.  Geylle.  Adult  $ 9 > in  full  dress : Plumage 

sooty-black  with  a tint  of  “ invisible  ” green ; 
wings  and  tail  pure  black ; former  with  a large 
white  mirror  on  both  surfaces.  Bill  and  claws 
black ; mouth  and  feet  carmine,  vermilion  or 
coral  red ; eyes  brown.  This  faultless  dress- 
suit  is  worn  only  about  two  months.  In  Au- 
gust, the  wings  and  tail  fade  to  gray ; the 
body-color  loses  the  green  gloss ; the  white 
mirror  is  soiled  with  brown.  When  the  quills 
and  tail-feathers  have  fallen,  and  new  ones 
partly  grown,  progress  of  the  moult  gives  a 
new  clean  white  mirror,  smaller  than  in  midsummer;  head  and  neck  all  around,  rump  and 
under  parts,  marbled  with  black  and  white,  the  bird  lookiug  as  if  dusted  over  with  flour;  back 
black,  the  feathers  mostly  edged  with  white.  Completion  of  the  moult  gives  the  following 
winter  plumage:  Wings  and  tail  black,  the  white  mirror  faultless;  head  and  neck  all  around. 
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Fig.  738.  — Pigeon  Guillemot,  nat.  size. 


rump  aud  under  parts,  white;  back  and  more  or  less  of  hind  neck  and  head  black,  variegated 
with  white.  Young  in  first  plumage:  Bill  black;  feet  dusky  reddish.  Upper  parts  plumbeous 
or  sooty,  little  varied  with  white;  under  parts  white,  marbled,  rayed,  and  waved  with  dusky; 
incipient  mirror  spotty.  Nestlings  are  covered  with 
sooty  brownish-black  down ; bill  and  feet  brown- 
ish-black. Perfectly  white  (lacteolus,  niveus ) and 
entirely  black  ( motzfeldi , unicolor)  birds  are  rarely 
seen.  In  some  cases,  very  old  birds  remain  black 
in  winter.  The  mirror  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wings  is  composed  of  the  terminal  half  (more 
or  less)  of  the  greater  coverts,  the  rest  dark ; of 
the  several  next  rows  excepting  their  dark  bases, 
the  white  of  these  coverts  normally  overlying  and 
concealing  the  dark  basal  portions  of  the  greater 
coverts,  so  that  the  oval  mirror  is  usually  unbroken ; the  anterior  border  of  the  mirror  is  the 
line  through  the  union  of  white  tips  with  dark  bases  of  the  row  of  lesser  coverts  about  ^ an 
inch  from  the  fore-arm  edge  of  the  wing.  When,  as  not  seldom  happens,  the  row  of  greatest 
coverts  are  dark  beyond  the  extent  of  the  next  row,  this  dark  uncovered  portion  shows  as  a 
wedge  partly  splitting  the  mirror,  as  normally  occurs  in  U.  columba.  Or,  the  greater  row  of 
coverts  may  be  entirely  dark,  when  the  mirror  is  unbroken,  as  before,  but  much  smaller ; or, 
again,  the  middle  row  of  coverts  may  he  tipped  with  dark,  making  a break  across  the  mirror, 
but  in  a different  method  from  that  first  described.  Finally,  the  mirror  may  be  only  indicated 
by  isolated  white  feathers,  or  wholly  wanting.  Length,  average,  13.00 ; extent,  average, 
22.50;  wing  6.00-6.25 ; tail  about  2.00;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  toe  and  claw  175;  bill  1.30; 
gape  1.75;  gonys  0.65;  depth  of  bill  at  base  0.45,  width  0.35.  Europe  and  North  Ameri- 
can coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, very  abundant ; not  authentic  in 
the  North  Pacific,  where  replaced  by 
columba ; not  occurring  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  where  replaced  by  mandti ; in 
North  America  breeding  in  southern 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Magdalen  islands, 
and  Newfoundland,  and  S.  to  islands 
of  Maine  coast ; S.  in  winter  to  the 
Middle  States.  Gregarious;  flying  in 
close  flocks  low  over  the  water;  nesting 
scattering  in  rifts  of  rock  near  the  water;  eggs  2-3,  sea-green,  greenish-white  or  white,  spotted 
and  blotched  most  irregularly  with  blackish-brown,  and  with  purplish  shell-markings ; size 
2.25-2.50  X 1.50-1.60;  shape  nearly  elliptical,  not  pyriform  like  those  of  Guillemots;  laid  in 
June,  July.  Uria  grylle,  in  part,  of  former  editions  of  the  Key,  including  C.  mandti.  Cephas 
grylle  Brehm.  1831.  Cepphus  grylle  Naum.  1844;  A.  O-  U.  Lists,  1886-95,  No.  27.  Uria 
unicolor  Faber,  and  U.  motzfeldi  Benicken,  1 824,  are  believed  to  be  a melanism  of  grylle : 
but  Cepphus  motzfeldi  Stej.  Pr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  vii,  Aug.  5,  1884,  p.  210;  B.  B.  & R. 
Water  B.  N.  A.  ii,  Sept.  1884,  p.  497;  A.  O.  U.  Hypothetical  List,  1886-95,  No.  2,  is  com- 
pared with  C.  carbo. 

C.  colum'ba.  (Lat.  columba , a pigeon.  Fig.  738.)  Pigeon  Guillemot.  Bill  stouter  than 
that  of  grylle,  and  more  obtuse.  No  white  on  under  surface  of  wing.  White  mirror  of  upper 
surface  nearly  split  in  two  by  an  oblique  dark  line,  caused  by  extension  of  dark  bases  of  greater 
coverts  in  increasing  amount  from  within  outward,  till  the  outermost  are  scarcely  tipped  with 
white ; consequently  there  is  a dark  wedge  between  the  white  ends  of  greater  aud  middle  rows 
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of  coverts.  Plumage  and  its  changes  otherwise  as  in  grylle;  general  habits  and  Desting  the 
same;  eggs  indistinguishable.  Asiatic  and  American  coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Pacific, 
S.  to  Japan  and  southern  California. 

Obs. — C.  snow'i.  (To  Capt.  H.  J.  Snow  of  Yokohama.)  Snow’s  Guillemot.  Described  as  like  C.  columba, 
with  black  wings,  only  relieved  by  white  tips  of  the  larger  coverts ; lining  of  wings  smoky-gray ; no  white  about  eyes  ; 
tail-feathers  14.  Kurile  Islands.  St.  Auk,  April,  1897,  p.  201. 

C.  car'bo.  (Lat.  carbo,  a coal ; i.  e.  black.  Fig.  7:19.)  Sooty  Guillemot.  Spectacled 
Guillemot.  Like  columba;  larger,  especially  the  bill.  No  white  on  either  surface  of  wing. 
A pair  of  white  spectacles  on  eyes,  and  whitish  about  base  of  bill.  General  plumage  and  its 
changes  as  in  others  of  the  genus;  bill  and  feet  the  same ; tail  of  14  feathers.  Length  14.fK>— 
15.00;  wing  7.75;  tail  2.50;  tarsus  1.50;  middle  toe  and  claw  2.10;  bill  1.55-1.70  along  eul- 
men,  along  gape  2.20,  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  1.50;  depth  at  base  0.50;  width 
0.38.  North  Pacific  in  higher  latitudes;  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  Bering  Island;  Japan  ; breeds  on 
the  Kurile  Islands,  but  is  only  hypothetically  North  American.  Ceppbus  carbo  Pall.  1811  ; 
A.  0.  U.  Hypothetical  List,  No.  3.  Uria  carbo  of  former  editions  of  the  Key. 

Subfamily  ALLIN/E:  Sea  Doves. 

The  characters  of  this  subfamily  are  coincident  with  those  of  its  single  genus  Alle. 

AL'LE.  (Swedish  name  of  the  bird.)  Sea  Doves.  Size  small;  form  squat  and  bunchy. 
Bill  very  short,  stout,  and  obtuse,  as  wide  as  high  at  base ; sides  of  both  mandibles  turgid, 
edge  of  upper  much  inflected;  culmen  very  convex;  rictus  ample,  decurved  at  end;  gonys 
straight,  very  short;  mandibular  rami  correspondingly  long,  widely  divaricated,  the  space  be- 
tween them  extensively  feathered ; nasal  fossae  short,  wide,  deep,  partly  feathered.  Nostrils 
sub-basal,  sub-circular.  Wings  rather  long  for  this  family ; tail  much  rounded,  of  12  nar- 
row pointed  feathers.  Feet  small  and  weak ; tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw, 
scarcely  compressed,  broadly  scutellate  in  front,  finely  reticulate  behind. 

A.  al'le.  (The  specific  name  duplicates  the  generic.  Fig.  740.)  Little  Auk.  Sea-dove. 
Dovekey,  Dovekee  or  Dovekie.  Rotch,  Rotche  or  Rotges.  Alle.  Adult  $ 9,  in 
summer : Head,  neck,  and  upper  parts,  glossy  blue-black ; sides  of  head  and  neck  with  throat 
and  jugulum  sooty  brown;  scapulars  edged  and  secondaries  tipped  with  white,  forming  con- 
spicuous patches ; touches  of  white  about  eyes.  Under 
parts  from  the  chest  pure  white,  some  long  feathers  of 
flanks  rayed  with  black ; lining  of  wings  dusky.  Bill 
black ; mouth  yellow ; feet  black  behind  and  below,  in 
front  and  above  flesh-colored;  eyes  brown.  In  winter: 
White  of  under  parts  extending  to  bill,  and  nearly  around 
sides  of  neck.  Young  in  winter:  Like  winter  adults,  but 

„ . upper  parts  duller;  bill  smaller;  feet  dusky  greenish,  the 

Fig.  740.  — Sea-dove,  nat.  size.  , , , ’ J ° 

scales  obscured.  Downy  young:  Smoky  gray,  paler 

below.  Length  8.50;  extent  15.50;  wing  4.75-5.25 ; tail  1.50;  tarsus  0.80;  middle  toe  and 
claw  1.20;  outer  1.15;  inner  0.85;  chord  of  culmen  0.50;  gape  1.00;  gonys  0.20;  height  or 
width  of  bill  at  base  0.35.  North  Atlantic,  both  coasts,  aud  Polar  seas;  in  North  America 
S.  in  winter  to  the  Middle  States  or  beyond.  Overtaken  by  storms  at  this  season,  this  little 
bird  is  not  seldom  blown  inland  — to  Michigan,  for  instance.  It  is  very  abundaut  at  its 
breeding  grounds  in  the  far  North,  being  one  of  the  most  boreal  of  birds.  Egg  single,  1 .60- 
1.85  X 1.10-1.25,  pale  greenish-blue,  unmarked.  ( Mergulus  alle  of  1st  and  Alle  nigricans  of 
2d-4th  eds.  of  Key.) 
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Subfamily  ALCI  N>E  : Murres  or  Cuillemots,  and  Auks. 

See  p.  1062  for  characters  of  this  subfamily,  which  is  now  restricted  to  the  several  species 
of  Murres  of  the  geuus  Uria,  and  two  species  of  Auks  proper,  representing  the  two  genera 
Aica  and  Plautus.  All  these  birds  are  of  the  largest  size  in  the  family,  readily  recognized 
among  other  Alciclce,  and  the  three  genera  are  strongly  marked.  The  bill  has  no  deciduous 
elements,  and  the  head  no  crests  of  any  sort.  The  bill  in  Uria  is  simply  elongate,  but  is  pe- 
culiarly sulcate  and  cultrate  in  Aka  and  Plautus.  Murres  and  Auks  abound  in  North  Atlantic 
waters,  in  the  same  situations  as  the  Puffins,  and  the  two  species  of  Murres  are  also  numerously 
represented  by  two  subspecies  in  the  North  Pacific,  where,  however,  Aka  does  not  occur.  The 
student  will  observe  that  the  name  “guillemot”  is  common  to  the  species  of  Uria , of  the  pres- 
ent subfamily,  and  to  those  of  Cepphus , of  the  subfamily  PhaleridvncB.  This  is  unfortunate, 
but  canuot  be  helped,  and  need  occasion  no  confusion,  if  it  be  noted  that  the  species  of  Cepphus 
are  qualified  as  black  Guillemots. 

U'RIA.  (Lat.  from  Gr.  olpla,  ouria,  a kind  of  diving  bird.)  Murres.  Guillemots. 
Egg-birds.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  longer  than  tarsus,  straight  or  slightly  decurved,  much 


Fio.  741.  — Gathering  Murre’s  eggs  in  Alaska.  (Designed  by  H.  W.  Elliott.) 

compressed ; culmen  regularly  curved  throughout ; rictus  curved  in  most  of  its  length ; gonys 
straight,  or  little  curved,  nearly  as  long  as  culmen ; upper  mandible  grooved  near  tip,  its  com- 
missural edge  greatly  inflected.  Nasal  fossie  fully  feathered ; nostrils  covered.  Feathers  on 
lower  mandible  retreating  in  straight  oblique  line  from  interramal  space  to  rictus.  Tail  short, 
rounded,  with  12  broad  (not  pointed)  feathers,  contained  over  3 times  in  length  of  wing.  Tar- 
sus compressed,  much  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw;  outer  claw  not  grooved  on  outer  face. 
A fuiTow  in  plumage  behind  eye.  Colors  dark  above,  white  below.  Egg  single,  pictured, 
pyriform.  Lomvia  of  all  former  editions  of  the  Key. 
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Analysis  of  Species  and  Subspecies. 

Depth  of  bill  opposite  nostrils  not  one-third  the  length  of  culmen. 

Bill  comparatively  slender,  not  dilated  along  edge  of  upper  mandible  at  base  ; culmen,  commissure,  and  gonys 

curved.  Atlantic troile 

Bill  stouter,  somewhat  dilated  along  edges  of  upper  mandible  at  base  ; culmen,  rictus,  and  gonys  nearly  straight. 

Pacific Iroile  califomica 

Depth  of  bill  opposite  nostrils  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  culmen. 

Bill  very  stout,  thick,  deep,  much  dilated  along  edges  of  upper  mandible  at  base  ; culmen,  commissure,  and  gonys 

curved.  Atlantic lornvia 

Bill  less  stout.  Pacific ...  lornvia  arra 


U.  troi'le.  (Nom.  propr.  of  uncertain  reference.  “Possibly  a compliment  to  Troil,  the  Ice- 
lander.” Newton.  Figs.  742,  743,  746.)  Common  or  Foolish  Guillemot,  Guillem  or 
Gwilym.  Common  Murre.  Tinker  or  Tinkershire.  Kiddaw  or  Skiddaw.  Mar- 
rock.  Willock.  Scuttock.  Scout.  Strany.  Lavy.  Frowl.  (Several  of  these 


Fig.  742.  — Common  Guillemot,  or  Murre,  nearly 
nat.  size.  (From  Elliott.) 


local  British  names  shared  with  other  Murres, 
and  with  the  Razor-hilled  Auk.)  Adult  $ $? , 
in  summer : Head  and  neck  all  around  rich  dark 
maroon  brown,  changing  on  upper  parts  into 
dark  slaty -brown,  nearly  uniform,  hut  most 
feathers  of  hack  and  rump  with  slightly  lighter, 
more  grayish -brown,  edges.  Secondaries  nar- 
rowly hut  distinctly  tipped  with  white.  Under  parts  from  throat  pure  white;  sides  and  flanks 
marked  with  dusky  or  slaty ; lining  of  wings  varied  with  white  and  dusky.  Bill  black  ; mouth 
yellow;  eyes  brown  ; feet  blackish.  In  some  cases,  not  in  most,  a white  “eye-glass,”  consist- 
ing of  a rim  around  eye  and  handle  back  of  eye 
in  the  furrow  of  the  plumage  (such  birds,  which 
are  of  either  sex,  being  the  so-called  Ringed 
or  Bridled  Guillemot,  U.  ring  via).  In  winter: 
White  of  under  parts  reaching  bill,  on  sides  of 
head  to  level  of  commissure,  farther  around  on 
sides  of  neck,  leaving  only  a narrow  isthmus 
of  dark  color ; the  two  colors  shading  without 
distinct  line  of  demarcation ; usually  a spur  of 
dark  color  in  the  furrow  behind  eye.  Young,  first  winter:  Similar  to  adults  at  that  season 
but  with  less  white  on  sides  of  head  and  slight  dusky  mottling  on  jugulum ; bill  shorter  and 
weaker,  and,  like  the  feet,  in  part  light-colored.  Fledglings  dusky  brownish,  with  white 
breast  and  belly,  and  whitish  about  head  and  neck.  Length  17.00;  extent  30.  (X);  wing 
8.00;  tail  2.25;  tarsusl.40;  middle  toe  and  claw  2. 10;  outer  2.00;  inner  1.70;  culmen  1.75; 
gape  2.50;  gonys  1.15;  depth  of  bill  at  base  0.55;  width  0.30.  (The  figures  are  aver- 
ages of  adults;  total  range  of  variation  15.00-18.00  iu  length, -and  other  measurements  to 


Fig.  743.  — Common  Guillemot,  nat.  size. 
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correspond.)  European  and  American  coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic,  to  or  beyond 
lat.  80°  N. ; on  the  American  side  breeding  from  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  northward;  in  winter 
S.  to  New  England.  Myriads  of  Murres  congregate  to  breed  on  rocky  islands,  incubating 
their  single  eggs  as  closely  together  as  they  can  find  standing-room  on  the  shelves  of  the  cliffs ; 
their  ranks  serried  on  ledge  after  ledge,  and  clouds  of  birds  whirling  through  the  air.  The 
eggs,  so  numerous  as  to  have  commercial  value,  are  notorious  for  their  variability  in  coloration. 
The  size  is  great  for  that  of  the  bird,  averaging  3.25  X 2.00,  running  unusually  from  3.00  to 
3.50,  with  half  as  much  variation  in  breadth.  The  ground  color  ranges  from  creamy  to  pure 
white,  then  through  earthy,  grayish,  bluish,  or  greenish-white  to  sea-green  and  every  darker 
shade  of  green.  The 
markings  of  the 
creamy  and  white  va- 
rieties are  generally 
spots  and  blotches  of 
different  shades  of 
brown,  pretty  uni- 
formly dispersed,  and 
eggs  of  this  type  re- 
semble those  of  the 
Razor  - billed  Auk, 
but  may  usually  be 
distinguished  by 

larger  size  (in  length)  and  more  pyriform  shape.  The  green  eggs  are  endlessly  varied,  in 
pattern  of  the  markings,  but  are  normally  more  streaked  in  sharp  angular  zigzag  liues,  in- 
extricably confused,  reminding  one  of  Chinese  literature.  Lomvia  troile  of  former  editions 
of  the  Key. 

U.  t.  califor'nica.  (Fig.  744.)  Californian  Murre  or  Guillemot.  Farallone  Bird. 
Like  the  last.  Bill  somewhat  longer,  about  1.90 ; culmen,  commissure,  and  gonys  usually  less 
curved ; upper  mandible  somewhat  dilated  toward  base  along  cutting  edges,  and  less  feath- 
ered ; gonydeal  angle  prominent.  The  bill  consequently  approaches  that  of  lomvia  in  width 
and  depth,  but  exaggerates  the  length  and  straightness  of  that  of  troile.  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  breeding  from  islands  in  Bering’s  Sea  to  southern  California.  Lomvia  troile  cali- 
fornica  of  former  editions  of  the  Key. 

U.  lom  via.  (Faroese  name ; Icelandic  langvia.  Fig.  745.)  Brunnich’s  Murre.  Franks’ 
Guillemot.  Thick-billed  Guillemot.  Similar  to  troile  in  plumage  and  its  changes, 

but  pileurn  and  nape  darker  and  contrasting  with 
brown  of  throat  and  sides  of  head  and  neck. 
Form  very  robust.  Bill  short,  stout,  wide,  deep ; 
culmen  curved  throughout ; commissure  decurved 
at  end ; gonys  if  anything  concave  in  outline,  the 
angle  very  protuberant;  cutting  edges  of  upper 
mandible  dilated  and  denuded  toward  base,  this 
bare  turgid  space  flesh-colored  in  life,  drying  pale 
yellowish.  Length  18.00;  extent  32.00;  wing 
8.50;  tarsus  1.35;  culmen  1.40,  gape  2.20;  gonys 
0.90 ; depth  of  bill  at  angle  0.55,  width  at  base  of 
nostrils  0.30,  at  angle  of  mouth  0.80.  Young:  Plumage  resembling  that  of  winter  adults ; 
smaller,  with  especially  smaller  and  thinner  bill.  Length  hardly  16.00 ; extent  about  29.00 ; 
wing  7.75;  tail  2.00  ; culmen  1.20;  gonys  0.63;  depth  of  bill  0.42,  width  0.27.  North  Atlantic 
and  Polar  seas,  on  the  shores  and  islands,  in  myriads;  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic 


Fig.  745.  — Thick-billed  Guillemot,  nat.  size. 
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breeding  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawreuce  northward,  S.  in  winter  to  the  Middle  States  regularly, 
and  casually  farther.  Egg  indistinguishable  from  that  of  troile.  The  numbers  of  Murres, 
either  of  this  or  other  species,  observed  anywhere  in  winter,  bear  no  estimable  proportion  to 
the  millions  that  congregate  in  the  breeding  resorts,  and  their  winter  whereabouts  is  some- 
thing of  a mystery.  Individuals  of  any  species  are  liable  to  be  blown  inland  or  otherwise 
beyond  their  range.  Thus,  a storm  of  Dec.  16,  1896,  scattered  a flight  of  Briinnich’s  Murres 
over  the  U.  S.  from  Michigan  and  Indiana  to  South  Carolina;  a few  of  these  were  captured 
and  recorded.  (Auk,  Apr.  1897,  pp.  197-199,  202,  203,  226,  228.)  Lomvia  arra  svarbag  of 
2d-4th  editions  of  the  Key. 

U.  l.  ar'ra.  (Russiau  name.)  Pallas’  Murre.  Pacific  Thick-billed  Guillemot. 
The  North  Pacific  form,  unquestionably  of  the  “thick-billed”  species,  does  not  exhibit  the  ex- 
treme of  shortness  and 
stoutness  of  bill  described 
for  Briinnich’s  Murre  of 
the  Atlantic;  culmen 
about  1.67,  depth  oppo- 
site nostrils  hardly  0.67, 
thus  less  than  half  length 
of  culmen,  instead  of 
about  half;  gape  nearly 
3.00.  Tomia  of  upper 
mandible  dilated  and  de- 
nuded, of  a glaucous 
bluish  color;  tip  of  bill 
less  deflexed,  though 
more  so  than  in  the  Com- 
mon Guillemot.  This  is 
the  great  “egg-bird”  of 
the  North  Pacific ; on 
St.  George’s,  one  of  the 
Prybilov  group,  for  ex- 
ample, the  birds  “ go  dy- 
ing arouud  the  island  in 
great  files  and  platoons, 
always  circling  against  or 
quartering,  on  the  wiug, 
at  regular  hours  in  the 
morning  and  the  even- 
ing, making  a dark  gir- 
dle of  birds  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad 
and  thirty  miles  long, 
whirling  round  and  round  the  island,  and  forcing  upon  the  most  casual  observer  a lasting  im- 
pression.” Lomvia  arra  of  former  editions  of  the  Key. 

AL'CA.  (Lat.  from  Icelandic  alba,  Teutonic  alk,  an  Auk.)  Razor-billed  Auk.  Size, 
form,  and  general  aspect  of  the  last  genus.  Bill  shorter  than  head,  densely  feathered  for 
half  its  length,  the  feathers  extending  on  upper  mandible  beyond  middle  of  commissure,  those 
on  lower  somewhat  farther.  Bill  greatly  compressed,  eultrate,  sulcate,  hooked ; culmen  ridged, 
regularly  convex;  commissure  straight  to  the  hook;  gonys  about  straight.  Nostrils  linear, 
marginal,  densely  feathered.  Tarsi  scutellate  in  front.  Tail  short,  pointed,  of  12  stiffish,  acute 
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feathers.  Wings  normal,  effective  for  flight.  Bicolor.  Egg  single,  colored.  One  species. 
Utamania  of  former  editions  of  the  Key. 

A.  tor'da.  (Name  of  the  bird  tord  or  tordmule.)  Razor-billed  Auk.  Tinker.  Adult 
$ 9 , in  summer : Bill  and  feet  black,  former  with  a white  line  occupying  the  length  of  middle 
sulcus  on  both  mandibles ; mouth  yellow ; eye  hazel-brown  or  bluish.  A strict,  sunken  line 


Fio.  747.  — Great  Auk.  (From  “ Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod.”  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.) 


of  white  from  eye  to  base  of  culmen.  Head  and  neck  all  around  and  upper  parts  black,  glossy 
and  intense  on  latter,  lustreless  opaque  brownish-black  on  sides  and  front  of  former.  Tips  of 
secondaries  and  entire  under  parts  from  neck,  including  lining  of  wings,  white.  In  winter : 
White  reaching  bill,  and  invading  sides  of  head  and  neck ; the  sharp  white  line  so  conspicuous 
in  summer  obliterated;  dark  parts  duller.  Young:  Similar  to  adults  in  winter;  smaller: 
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duller  ; bill  smaller,  unformed,  ungrooved,  and  lacking  any  white  line.  Nestlings  clothed  with 
sooty  down  overlaid  with  rufous,  paler  or  whitish  on  head,  neck,  and  below.  Length  of  adults 
about  18.00;  extent  27.00;  wing  7.75;  tail  3.50,  graduated  1.25;  tarsus  1.25;  middle  or  outer 
toe  and  claw  2.00,  inner  1.40 ; chord  of  culmen  1.30,  arc  1 .50  ; gape  2.25 ; gonys  0.75 ; greatest 
depth  of  bill  0.90.  This  Auk  abounds  on  the  North  Atlantic,  both  coasts,  and  parts  of  the 
Polar  seas.  On  our  coast,  it  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  and  strays  S.  in  winter  to  the  Middle  States,  like  other  A Icida:.  and 
casually  to  North  Carolina.  A very  few  still  occur  in  summer  at  Grand  Manan.  Eggs  usu- 
ally laid  in  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks  along  precipitous  shore-lines,  often  with  those  of 
Murres,  Sea-pigeons,  and  Puffins;  about  3.00  X scant  2.00,  white  with  creamy  or  milkv- 
bluish  tint,  never  green  like  those  of  Murres,  spotted  and  blotched,  but  not  fantastically  traced 
over,  with  different  shades  of  umber-brown ; less  pointed ; laid  in  June  and  July.  Utamania 
torda  of  former  editions  of  the  Key. 

PLAU'TUS.  (Lat.  flat-footed.)  His  Grace,  The  Auk,  who  lost  the  use  of  his  wings,  and 
perished  off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  consequence. 

P.  impen'nis.  (Lat.  impennis,  wingless.  Fig.  747.)  The  Great  Auk,  or  Garefowl. 
Largest  of  the  family:  length  about  30.00;  wing  6.00;  tail  3.00,  of  14  feathers;  bill  along 
gape  4.25;  chord  of  culmen  3.15;  greatest  depth  of  upper  mandible  1.00,  of  lower  0.67; 
greatest  width  of  bill  0.67;  tarsus  1.67;  middle  toe  and  claw  3.25;  outer  3.00;  inner 
2.25.  A great  white  oval  spot  between  eye  and  bill.  Hood  and  mantle  dark ; under  parts 
white,  extending  in  a point  on  the  throat ; ends  of  secondaries  white.  Bill  black,  with  white 
grooves;  feet  black;  iris  hazel-brown.  Special  interest  attaches  to  this  bird,  which  is  now 
extinct,  largely  through  human  agency.  It  formerly  inhabited  the  North  American  coast  from 
Massachusetts  northward,  as  attested  by  earlier  observers,  and  by  the  plentiful  occurrence  of 
its  bones  in  shell-heaps;  also  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  northwest  shores  of  Europe  from  the 
British  islands  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  our  shores  it  was  apparently  last  alive  at  Funk 
Island  off  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland  ; in  Iceland,  its  living  history  has  been  brought  down 
to  1844.  For  some  years  it  was  currently,  but  prematurely,  reported  extinct.  Mr.  B.  Deane 
has  recorded  (Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  368)  that  a specimen  was  “ found  dead  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Augustine,  Labrador,  in  November,  1870;  ” this  one,  though  in  poor  condition,  being  sold 
for  $200,  and  sent  to  Europe.  But  there  appears  to  be  some  question  respecting  the  character, 
date,  and  disposition  of  this  alleged  individual;  and  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  species 
lived  down  to  1870.  I know  of  only  four  specimens  in  this  country,  — in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  the  Cambridge  Museum,  and  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie  (the  latter  the  original  of  Audubon’s  figures).  There  is  an  egg  in  each  of  the 
first  two  mentioned  collections.  In  pattern  of  coloration  the  egg  is  like  that  of  the  Razor- 
billed Auk,  though  it  is  of  course  much  larger,  measuring  about  5.00  X 3.00.  About  70  skins 
appear  to  be  preserved  in  various  museums,  with  as  many  eggs,  some  6 more  or  less  complete 
skeletons,  and  other  bones  representing  perhaps  100  individuals. 
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SYSTEMATIC  SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE 

FOSSIL  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


There  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Birds  existed  in  North  America  before 
the  Jurassic  period ; the  footprints  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  attributed  to 
Birds  having  probably  all  been  made  by  Dinosaurian  Reptiles  (p.  62).  A number  of  Creta- 
ceous Birds  have  been  known  for  some  years,  as  given  in  the  original  edition  of  this  work 
(1872)  ; but  it  is  only  since  1881  that  this  class  of  vertebrates  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
Jurassic  by  the  discovery  of  Laopteryx  priscus  on  a geologic  horizon  nearly  that  of  the  famous 
Archceopteryx. 

The  Tertiary  Birds  of  North  America  belong  to  genera  identical  with,  or  nearly  related 
to,  those  now  living.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  earlier  forms  from  the  Cretaceous  and 
the  Jurassic.  Most  of  these  are  “ Odontornithes,”  or  Birds  with  teeth ; having  the  teeth  im- 
planted either  in  grooves  (Odontolcce) , or  in  sockets  ( Odontotormce ),  as  illustrated  by  the  genera 
Hesperornis  and  Ichthyornis  respectively. 

In  the  original  edition  of  the  Key  these  Cretaceous  types  were  ranged  with  those  from  the 
Tertiary,  their  characters  not  having  been  fully  worked  out  at  that  time.  They  have  since 
become  well  known,  through  Professor  Marsh’s  restorations  and  illustrations  (Odontornithes, 
4to,  Washington  and  New  Haven,  1880). 

It  is  deemed  advisable  to  present  the  Fossil  Birds  of  North  America  under  the  three  cate- 
gories of  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  and  Jurassic  forms;  the  first-named  being  ranged  under  the 
several  orders  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong,  as  described  in  this  work ; the  re- 
mainder, with  few  exceptions,  being  Odontornithes,  which  are  most  conveniently  catalogued 
alphabetically. 

A. — Tertiary  Birds. 

CABIN  ATM  (p.  244). 

PASSERES  (p.  244). 

PALiEOSPIZA  BELLA. 

Palceospiza  bellu  Allen,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  iv,  No.  2,  May  3,  1878,  pp.  443- 
445,  pi.  1,  figs.  1,  2.  — Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xv,  May,  1878,  p.  381.  — Ainer.  Nat.  xv,  Mar.  1881, 
p.  253.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  822.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  345. 
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Based  upon  some  beautifully  preserved  remains,  from  the  insect-bearing  shales  of  Floris- 
sant, Colorado,  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  They 
eousist  of  the  greater  part  of  the  skeleton,  including  all  the  hones  of  the  wings  and  legs  ex- 
cepting the  femurs,  hut  unfortunately  lacking  the  hill.  The  impression  of  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail  are  remarkably  distinct,  showing  not  only  the  general  shape  of  these  parts,  hut 
the  shafts  and  barbs  of  the  feathers  themselves.  The  bones  are  all  in  situ,  “ and  indicate  be- 
yond question  a high  ornithic  type,  probably  referable  to  the  oscine  division  of  the  Passeres. 
The  lack  of  the  hill  renders  it  impossible  to  assign  the  species  to  any  particular  family,  hut  the 
fossil  ou  the  whole  gives  the  impression  of  Fringilline  affinities.’’  The  approximate  length  of 
the  specimen  is  seven  inches. 

SCOLECOPHAGUS  AFFINIS. 

Scolecopliagus  affinis  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  418.  pi.  xv,  fig. 
10.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  345. 

A Grackle  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 

CORVUS  ANNECTENS. 

Corvus  annectens  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  419,  pi.  xv,  figs.  14, 
15,  16.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  345. 

A Crow  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 


PICARI.SJ  (p.  537). 

UINTORNIS  LUCARIS. 

Uintornis  lucaris  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  259.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  347. — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  822.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  345. 

This  bird  was  about  as  large  as  a Robin,  and  apparently  related  to  the  Woodpeckers.  The 
only  known  remains  are  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  formation  of  Wyoming  Territory.  They  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 


RAPTORES  (p.  617). 

AQUILA  PLIOGRYPS. 

Aquila  pliogryps  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  416,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  33. — 
A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  344. 

An  Eagle  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 

AQUILA  SODALIS. 

Aquila  sodcilis  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  417.  — A.  0.  U.  Check- 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  344. 

Another  Eagle  from  the  same  formation,  supposed  to  he  distinct  from  the  foregoiug. 

AQUILA  DANANA. 

Aquila  danana  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  ii,  Aug.  1871,  p.  125.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  347.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  822.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  344. 

This  species  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  Golden  Eagle  (A.  clirysaetus').  The  only  known 
remains  were  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Yale  Museum. 
BUBO  LEPTOSTEUS. 

Bubo  leptosteus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  ii,  Aug.  1871,  p.  126.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  347.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  822.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  344. 

A species  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  Great  Horned  Owl  (B.  rirginianus ).  The 
remains  were  discovered  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  beds  of  Wyoming,  and  are  now  in  the  Yale 
Museum. 
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PALiEOBORUS  UJIBROSUS. 

Cathartes  umbrosus  Cope,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad,  xxvi,  1874,  p.  151.  — Ann.  Rep.  Chief  of 
Eugrs.  U.  S.  A.  1874,  p.  606. 

Vultur  umbrosus  Cope,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad,  xxvii,  1875,  p.  271.  — Ann.  Rep.  Chief  of 
Engrs.  U.  S.  A.  1875,  p.  993.  — Rep.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  287,  pi.  lxvii,  figs. 
10-18,  pi.  Ixviii,  figs.  1-19. 

PalcEoborus  umbrosus  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  822.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed. 
1895,  p.  344. 

From  the  Pliocene  of  New  Mexico;  remains  found  in  the  sands  north  of  Pojuaque,  repre- 
senting a rapacious  bird  in  size  intermediate  between  the  Golden  Eagle  and  the  Turkey  Vul- 
ture ; referred  at  first  to  the  genus  Cathartes,  afterward  provisionally  to  the  genus  Vultur.  As 
the  description  and  figures  clearly  indicate  a bird  generically  distinct  from  Cathartes,  and  as 
the  improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  a true  Vultur  in  North  America  is  extreme,  this  species 
was  made  the  type  of  a new  genus,  Palceoborus,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Key. 
PALiEOTETRIX  GILLI. 

Palceotetrix  gilli  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  415,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  37.  — 
A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  343. 

From  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 

PEDIOC.ETES  LUCASI. 

Pedioccetes  lucasi  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  414,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  30. — 
A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  343. 

A Grouse  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon,  supposed  to  be  closely  related  to  the  common 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

PEDIOCCETES  NANUS. 

Pedioccetes  nanus  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  414,  pi.  xvii, 
figs.  36,  37.  — A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  343. 

From  the  same  geographical  locality  and  geological  horizon  as  the  last. 


GALLING  (p.  719). 

MELEAGRIS  ANTIQUUS. 

Meleagris  antiquus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  ii,  Aug.  1871,  p.  126 Coues,  Key,  1872, 

p.  347.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  823.  — A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  343. 

This  species  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  Wild  Turkey  (M.  gallopavo).  The  remains  repre- 
senting it  were  found  in  the  Miocene  of  Colorado,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

MELEAGRIS  ALTUS. 

Meleagris  altus  Marsh,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  Mar.  1870,  p.  11.  — Amer.  Nat.  iv,  July,  1870, 
p.  317.  — Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  260.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.348.  — Coues,  Key, 
2d  ed.  1884,  p.  823.  — A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  344. 

Meleagris  superbus  Cope,  Syu.  Ext.  Batrach.  etc.  p.  239. 

“ Represented  by  portions  of  three  skeletons,  of  different  ages,  which  belonged  to  birds 
about  the  size  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  although  proportionally  much  taller.  The  tibiae  and  tarso- 
metatarsal bones  were,  in  fact,  so  elongated  as  to  resemble  those  of  wading  birds.”  From  the 
Post-pliocene  of  New  Jersey.  The  remains  are  mostly  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

MELEAGRIS  CELER. 

Meleagris  celer  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Oct.  1872,  p.  261.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  348. 
— Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  823.  — A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  344. 

A species  much  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  but  with  legs  of  slender  proportions.  Also 
from  the  Post-pliocene  of  New  Jersey,  and  preserved  in  the  Yale  Museum. 
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LIMICOLiE  (p.  762). 

CHARADRIUS  SHEPPARDI ANUS. 

Charadrius  sheppardianus  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  vi,  No.  1,  Feb.  11,  1881, 
pp.  83-85. — Amer.  Nat.  xv,  Mar.  1881,  p.253. — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.823. — 
A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  343. 


HERODIONES  (p.  863). 

ARDEA  PALOCCIDENTALIS. 

Ardea  paloccidentalis  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pkila.  xi,  1892,  p.  411,  pL  xvii, 
fig.  31.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  341. 

A Heron  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregonus. 


PALUDICOL-S3  (p.  844). 

GRUS  HAYDENI. 

Grus  liaydeni  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xlix,  March,  1870,  p.  214.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  348.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  823. — A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  342. 

A species  about  as  large  as  the  Sandhill  Crane  ( G.  canadensis ).  From  the  Pliocene  of 
Nebraska.  Remains  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 

GRUS  PROAVUS. 

Gh'us  proavus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  261.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.348. 
— Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  823. — A.  O.  U-  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  342. 

This  species  was  nearly  as  large  as  a Sandhill  Crane.  The  remains  representing  it  were 
found  in  the  Post-pliocene  of  New  Jersey,  and  are  now  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

ALETORNIS  NOBILIS. 

Aletornis  nobilis  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  256.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  348.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  823.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  342. 

Nearly  as  large  as  the  preceding  species.  Fouud  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Wyoming,  and 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

ALETORNIS  PERNIX. 

Aletornis  pernix  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  256.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  348.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  824.  — A.  0.  H.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  342. 

About  half  the  size  of  the  above,  and  from  the  same  locality.  Also  in  the  Yale  Museum. 
ALETORNIS  VENUSTUS. 

Aletornis  venustus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  257.  — Coues,  Key, 
1872,  p.  348. — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.824.  — A.  0.  U.  Check- List,  2d  ed.  1895, 
p.  342. 

A smaller  species,  about  as  large  as  a Curlew  ( Numenius ).  From  the  same  locality,  and 
likewiso  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

ALETORNIS  GRACILIS. 

Aletornis  gracilis  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  258.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  348.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  824.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  342. 

A bird  about  the  size  of  a Woodcock  (Philohela  minor).  From  the  same  formation  and 
locality,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

ALETORNIS  BELLUS. 

Aletornis  bcllus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.258.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  349.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  824.  — A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  343. 
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A still  smaller  species,  probably  belonging  to  a different  genus.  From  the  same  locality, 
and  also  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

FULICA  MINOR. 

Fulica  minor  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  412,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  32.  — . 
A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  342. 

A Coot  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 

ODONTOG-LOSS-33  (p.  887). 

PHOEXICOPTERUS  COPEI. 

Phcenicopterus  copei  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  410,  pi.  xv,  figs.  41- 
43,  pi.  xvii,  figs.  28,  29,  38. —A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  341. 

A Flamingo  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 

ANSERES  (p.  890). 

CYGNUS  PALOREGONUS. 

Cygnus  paloregonus  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  iv,  No.  2,  May  3,  1878,  p.  388. 
Represented  by  numerous  bones,  especially  by  four  metatarsals,  two  of  which  are  nearly 
perfect,  indicating  a species  very  near  those  now  existing,  but  apparently  distinct.  From  the 
Pliocene  of  Oregon.  Remains  in  Professor  Cope’s  Collection. 

BRANTA  HYPSIBATUS. 

Anser  lujpsibatus  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  iv,  No.  2,  May  3,  1878,  p.  387. 
Bernicla  hypsibates  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  824. 

Branta  hypsibates  Coues,  A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  1st  ed.  1885,  p.  364. 

Branta  hypsibatus  A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  341. 

Based  upon  a metatarsal  bone  lacking  the  hypotarsus,  indicating  a Goose  nearly  related  to 
Branta  canadensis,  but  probably  larger  or  with  longer  legs.  From  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 
Remains  in  Professor  Cope’s  Collection. 

BRANTA  PROPINQUA. 

Branta  propinqua  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  407,  pi.  xv,  fig.  17.  — 
A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  341. 

From  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 

ANSER  CONDOM. 

Anser  condoni  Shu.  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  xi,  1892,  p.  406. — A.  0.  IT.  Check- 
List,  2d  ed.  1895,  p.  341. 

From  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon. 

STEGANOPODES  (p.  951). 

SULA  LOXOSTYLA. 

Sula  loxostyla  Cope,  Trans.  Ainer.  Philos.  Soc.  xiv,  Dec.  1870,  p.  236.  — Coues,  Key, 
1872,  p.  349. — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  824.  — Coues,  A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  1st  ed. 
1886,  p.  363. 

A Gannet,  not  so  large  as  the  common  living  species  (S.  bassand),  from  the  Miocene  of 
North  Carolina.  The  remains  are  preserved  in  Professor  Cope’s  Collection. 

P1I ALAC ROCO RAX  IDAHENSIS. 

Gracidus  idahensis  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xlix,  March,  1870,  p.  216. — Coues,  Key, 
1872,  p.  349. 

Phalacrocorax  idahensis  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  824. — Coues,  A.  0.  U.  Check- 
List,  1st  ed.  1886,  p.  363. 
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A typical  Cormorant,  rather  smaller  than  P.  carlo.  From  the  Pliocene  of  Idaho.  Most 
of  the  known  remains  are  deposited  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

PHALAOROCORAX  MACROPUS. 

Graculus  macropus  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  iv,  No.  2,  May  i , 1878,  p.  380. 
Phalacrocorax  macropus  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  824. 

Phalacrocor ax  micropus,  by  error.  Coues,  A.  0.  U.  Cheek-List,  1st  ed.  1886,  p.  3 64. 
From  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  numerous ; represented  by 
various  bones,  those  upon  which  the  species  is  based  being  three  nearly  perfect  metatarsals  in 
the  collection  of  Professor  Cope,  indicating  a bird  somewhat  larger  than  the  living  Phalacro- 
corax dilophus , and  agreeing  closely  in  size  with  Ph.  idahensis. 


TTJBINARES  (p.  1021). 

PUFFINUS  CONRADI. 

Puffinus  conradii  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xlix,  Mar.  1872,  p.  212.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  350.  — Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  825.  — Coues,  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  1st  ed.  1886, 
p.  363. 

A Shearwater  about  the  size  of  P.  cinereus.  From  the  Miocene  of  Maryland,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 


PYG-OPODES  (p.  1046). 

UR1A  ANTIQUA. 

Catarractes  antiquus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xlix,  Mar.  1870,  p.  213. — Coues,  Key, 
1872,  p.  350. 

Lomvia  antiqua  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  825. 

TJria  antiqua  Coues,  A.  0.  U.  Check-List,  1st  ed.  1886,  p.  363. 

A Guillemot  rather  larger  than  the  Common  Murre  (U.  troile).  From  the  Miocene  of 
North  Carolina.  Deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 

URIA  AFFINIS. 

Catarractes  affinis  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  259.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  350. 

Lomvia  affinis  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  825. 

Uria  affinis  Coues,  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  1st  ed.  1886,  p.  363. 

A species  about  as  large  as  the  preceding,  and  nearly  related.  From  the  Post-pliocene  of 
Maine.  The  original  specimen  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 


HATITJE  ( p . 244). 

GASTORMS  GIGANTEUS. 

Diatryma  gigantea  Cope,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1876,  p.  11. — Rep.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid. 
iv,  pt.  ii,  1877,  pp.  69-71,  pi.  xxxii,  figs.  23-25. 

Gastornis  giganteus  Coues,  Key,  2d  ed.  1884,  p.  825. 

From  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico,  of  the  Wahsatch  epoch;  based  upon  a tarso-metatarsal 
bone  lacking  a part  of  the  shaft  and  the  external  condyle.  The  species  was  of  great  size,  the 
proximal  end  of  the  bone  being  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  that  of  the  Ostrich.  “ Its  discovery 
introduced  this  group  of  Birds  [Idatitce]  to  the  known  faunae  of  North  America,  and  demon- 
strates that  this  continent  has  not  been  destitute  of  the  gigantic  forms  of  birds  now  eoufincd  to 
the  southern  hemisphere  faunae  ” (Cope).  The  proximal  end  of  the  bone  is  described  as  re- 
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sembling  the  same  part  in  the  Ostriches  ( Struthionidce ) and  Moas  ( Dinornithidce ) ; while  the 
distal  end,  as  far  as  that  is  preserved,  is  similar  to  that  of  Gastornis  of  the  corresponding  hori- 
zon in  France. 

BARORNIS  REGENS. 

Barornis  regens  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xlviii,  1894,  p.  344. 

From  the  Eocene  of  the  vicinity  of  Squantum,  New  Jersey. 


B.  — Cretaceous  Birds. 

The  following  synopsis  is  based  upon  that  given  in  the  appendix  of  Marsh’s  great  work 
already  cited  (“  Odontornithes  ”).  The  ten  genera  and  twenty-three  species  presented  are 
supposed  to  be  referable  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  types  exemplified  by  Ichthyornis  and 
Hesperornis  respectively ; but,  as  many  of  them  are  still  known  only  by  remains  so  fragmen- 
tary that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  Odontotormce  or  Odontolcce,  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  genera  is  followed. 

Most  of  the  known  remains  of  Cretaceous  birds  of  North  America  have  been  discovered 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  beds  of  middle  Cretaceous  age  which  have 
been  termed  by  Marsh  “Pteranodon  beds,”  from  the  genus  of  toothless  Pterodactyles  found  in 
them.  These  Western  Cretaceous  birds  were  all  found  in  Kansas,  excepting  some  from  cor- 
responding strata  in  Texas.  The  Eastern  Cretaceous  forms  from  the  green-sand  of  New 
Jersey,  all  of  which  are  distinct  from  the  western  ones,  are  from  a higher  horizon,  representing 
a division  of  the  upper  Cretaceous.  No  jaws  or  teeth  of  these  birds  having  been  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  as  yet  whether  or  not  they  are  odontornithic.  All  the  deposits  of  Cretaceous 
age  in  North  America,  in  which  birds  have  been  found,  are  marine,  and  the  species  appear  to 
have  all  been  aquatic. 

APATORNIS  CELER. 

Ichthyornis  celer  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Jan.  1873,  p.  74. 

Apatornis  celer  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Feb.  1873,  p.  162.  — Id.  ibid,  v,  Mar.  1873, 
p.  230.  — Id.  ibid,  x,  Nov.  1875,  p.  404.  — Id.  Am.  Nat.  ix,  Dec.  1875,  p.  626.  — Id.  Geol. 
Mag.  iii,  Feb.  1876,  p.  50.  — Woodw.  Pop.  Sci.  Rev.  Oct.  1875,  p.  349.  — Marsh.  Odont. 
1880,  p.  192,  pis.  xxviii-xxxiii. 

A bird  about  the  size  of  a Pigeon,  from  the  middle  Cretaceous  of  western  Kansas ; related 
to  Ichthyornis.  The  two  known  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

BAPTORNIS  ADVENUS. 

Baptornis  advenus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xiv,  July,  1877,  p.  86.  — Id.  Journ.  de 
Zocil.  vi,  1877,  p.  387.  — Id.  Odont.  1880,  p.  192,  figs.  37-39. 

Based  upon  a nearly  perfect  tarso-metatarsal,  closely  resembling  the  same  part  of  Hesper- 
ornis,  and  indicating  an  aquatic  bird  about  as  large  as  a Loon.  From  western  Kansas,  in  the 
same  Cretaceous  beds  with  Odontornithes  and  Pteranodontia.  The  type,  and  a second  speci- 
men referred  to  the  same  species,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Yale  College. 
C1MOLOPTERYX  RARUS. 

Cimolopteryx  rarus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1892,  p.  175,  pi.  iii,  fig.  2. 

From  the  Laramie  beds  of  Wyoming. 

CIMOLOPTERYX  RETUSUS. 

Cimolopteryx  retusus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1892,  p.  175. 

From  the  Laramie  beds  of  Wyoming. 

CONIORNIS  ALTUS. 

Coniornis  altus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xlv,  1893,  p.  82. 

From  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Judith  River  basin,  in  Montana. 
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GRACULAVUS  VELOX. 

Graculavus  velox  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iii,  May,  1872,  p.  363.  — Id.  ibid,  v,  Mar. 
1873,  p.  229.  — Id.  Odout.  1880,  p.  194.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  349. 

A bird  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  a Cormorant.  The  remains  were  found  in  the  green- 
sand of  the  middle  marl  bed,  or  upper  Cretaceous,  near  Hornerstown,  New  Jersey,  and  are  all 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

GRACULAVUS  PUMILUS. 

Graculavus  pumilus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iii,  May,  1872,  p.  364.  — Id.  ibid,  v,  Mar. 
1873,  p.  229.  — Id.  Odont.  1880,  p.  195.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  350. 

A smaller  species  than  the  foregoing,  from  the  same  formation  and  locality.  Eemains 
also  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

Note.  Several  western  species,  provisionally  referred  to  the  genus  Graculavus,  have 
since  been  identified  with  Ichthyornis,  which  see. 

HESPERORNIS  REGAL1S.  (See  p.  63,  fig.  15.) 

Hesperornis  regalis  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iii,  Jan.  1872,  p.  56. — Id.  ibid,  iii,  May, 
1872,  p.  360.  — Id.  ibid,  x,  Nov.  1875,  p.  403.  — Id.  ibid,  xiv,  July,  1877,  p.  85,  pi.  v. — 
Id.  Am.  Nat.  ix,  Dec.  1875,  p.  625.  — Id.  Geol.  Mag.  iii,  Feb.  1876,  p.  49,  pi.  ii.  — Id. 
Odont.  1880,  pp.  1-117,  p.  195,  pis.  i-xx.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  195.  — Woodw.  Pop.  Sci. 
Rev.  Oct.  1875,  p.  337.  — Seeley,  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xxxii,  1876,  p.  510.  — Huxl.  Pop. 
Sci.  Monthly,  x,  1876,  pp.  215-218.  — Vogt,  Revue  Scient.  xvii,  1879,  p.  247.  — Dana,  Man. 
Geol.  1880,  pi.  iv. 

Reference  to  p.  244,  antea,  will  show  the  essential  characters  of  Odontolcx,  of  which  the 
present  species  is  a type.  Hesperornis  may  be  tersely  characterized  as  a gigantic  diver,  some 
six  feet  in  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  standing  over  three  feet  high 
in  the  position  represented  in  the  above-cited  figure.  While  the  general  configuration  of  the 
skeleton  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a Loon,  the  conformation  of  the  sternum  is  ratite,  and  the 
wings  are  rudimentary  or  abortive,  only  a remnant  of  a humerus  being  left ; other  struthious 
characters  are  noted  in  various  parts  of  the  skeleton ; the  jaws  are  long  and  furnished  with 
sharp  recurved  teeth  implanted  in  grooves,  but  the  vertebrae  are  heterocoelous,  or  saddle-shaped, 
and  the  coccyx  is  short,  as  in  ordiuary  birds ; most  of  these  characters  separating  this  odontol- 
cous  type  sharply  from  both  Odontotomue  and  Saururce.  Comparison  of  the  three  Mesozoic 
genera,  Hesperornis , Ichthyornis,  and  Archaeopteryx,  shows  greater  diversity  from  one  another 
than  that  existing  among  all  known  birds  of  later  geologic  and  of  the  present  epoch. 

The  first  remains  of  this  now  famous  species  were  found  by  Professor  Marsh  in  November, 
1 870,  in  the  yellow  chalk  of  the  Pteranodon  beds,  near  the  Smoky  Hill  River  iu  Kansas.  The 
type  specimen  was  found  in  July,  1871,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river,  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace,  imbedded  in  gray  calcareous  shale.  Many  other  remains  have 
also  been  collected,  representing  in  all  some  40  different  individuals,  all  from  the  same  geologic 
horizon  in  western  Kansas,  and  most  of  them  near  the  locality  of  the  original  ones.  They  are 
all  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

HESPERORNIS  CRASSIPES. 

Lestornis  crassipes  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xi,  June,  1876,  p.  509. 

Hesperornis  crassipes  Marsh,  Odont.  1880,  p.  196,  figs.  40  a-d.  pis.  vii,  xvii. 

Based  upon  a nearly  complete  skeleton  from  the  yellow  chalk  of  western  Kansas,  indi- 
cating a bird  considerably  larger  than  H.  regalis,  aud  one  that  may  prove  to  be  genetically 
distinct.  Deposited  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

HESPERORNIS  GRACILIS. 

Hesperornis  gracilis  Marsh,  Am.  Journ,  Sci.  xi,  June,  1876,  p.  510.  — Id.  Odont.  1880, 
pp.  99,  197. 

A third  species,  from  the  same  horizon  and  locality,  represented  by  two  specimens,  one  ot 
them  a nearly  complete  skeleton.  Deposited  in  the  Yale  Museum. 
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ICHTHYORNIS  DISPAR. 

Ichthyomis  dispar  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  Oct.  1872,  p.  344. — Id.  ibid.  \ , Feb. 
1873,  p.  161. — Id.  ibid.  Mar.  J873,  p.  230.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  350.  — Owen,  Journ. 
Geol.  Soc.  Loud,  xxxix,  1873,  p.  520.  — Woodw.  Pop.  Sci.  Rev.  Oct.  1875,  p.  348.  — Marsh, 
Am.  Nat.  ix,  Dec.  1875,  p.  625.  — Id.  Geol.  Mag.  iii,  1876,  p.  49.  — Huxe.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly, 
x,  1876,  pp.  215-218.  — Marsh,  Journ.  de  Zool.  iv,  1875,  p.  494,  pi.  xv;  vi,  1877,  p.  385.  — 
Id.  Odont.  1880,  pp.  119-183,  197,  pis.  xxi-xxvi. 

This  remarkable  bird,  forming  a type  of  the  group  Odontotomies  (p.  243),  with  general 
characters  of  the  skeleton  like  those  of  ordinary  birds,  yet  with  socketed  teeth  and  biconcave 
vertebrae,  was  discovered  in  1872  near  the  Solomon  River  in  northwestern  Kansas,  in  the  Pte- 
ranodon  beds  of  the  middle  Cretaceous.  It  was  about  as  large  as  a Pigeon.  The  remains 
of  about  nine  individuals,  all  from  the  same  region,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Yale 
College. 

ICHTHYORNIS  AGILIS. 

Graculavus  agilis  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.  230. 

Ichthyomis  agilis  Marsh,  Odout.  1880,  p.  197. 

From  the  same  horizon  in  western  Kansas,  on  Butte  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  River,  where  discovered  in  October,  1872.  The  remains  are  preserved  in  the  Yale  College 
Museum. 

ICHTHYORNIS  ANCEPS. 

Graculavus  anceps  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iii,  May,  1872,  p.  364.  — Coues,  Key, 
1872,  p.  350.  — Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.  229.  — Id.  Odont.  1880,  pp. 
124,  198. 

Resembling  I.  dispar,  but  with  slenderer  jaws  and  more  teeth.  The  right  lower  jaw  of 
the  type  specimen  of  I.  dispar  shows  twenty-one  distinct  sockets.  Discovered  in  November, 
1870,  in  the  gray  shale  of  the  middle  Cretaceous,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River  in 
western  Kansas,  where  other  specimens  have  since  been  found.  All  are  preserved  at  Yale. 

ICHTHYORNIS  LENTUS. 

Graculavus  lentus  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xiv.  Sept.  1877,  p.  253. 

Ichthyomis  lentus  Marsh,  Odont.  1880,  p.  198. 

Based  upon  part  of  a tarso-metatarsus  from  near  Fort  McKinney,  Texas,  in  beds  of  middle 
Cretaceous  age.  Deposited  in  the  Yale  Museum. 

ICHTHYORNIS  TENER. 

Ichthyomis  tener  Marsh,  Odont.  1880,  p.  198,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  8. 

From  the  Pteranodon  beds  of  the  middle  Cretaceous,  Wallace  County,  Kansas;  two  speci- 
mens, secured  in  1876,  and  now  preserved  at  the  Yale  College  Museum. 

ICHTHYORNIS  VALIDUS. 

Ichthyomis  validus  Marsh,  Odont.  1880,  p.  198,  pi.  xxx,  figs.  11-14. 

Discovered  in  1877,  in  the  yellow  chalk  of  the  middle  Cretaceous,  near  Solomon  River,  in 
northwestern  Kansas.  The  known  specimens  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 
ICHTHYORNIS  VICTOR.  (See  p.  64,  fig.  16.) 

Ichthyomis  victor  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xi,  June,  1876,  p.  511.  — Id.  Odont.  1880, 
p.  199.  pis.  xxvii-xxxiv.  — Dana,  Man.  Geol.  1880,  pp.  466-468,  pi.  v. 

A species  of  the  genus  rather  larger  than  a Pigeon,  of  which  more  than  forty  specimens 
have  been  found  in  various  localities  in  Kansas,  all  apparently  from  the  same  geological  horizon 
in  the  middle  Cretaceous.  These  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

LiAORNIS  EDVARDSIAXUS. 

Laornis  edvardsicinus  Marsh,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  Jan.  1870,  p.  5.  — Id.  Am.  Journ.  Sci. 
xlix,  Mar.  1870,  p.  206.  — Id.  ibid,  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.  230.— A.  Milne-Edw.  llech.  Ossem. 
Foss,  ii,  1871,  p.  540.  — Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  350.  — Marsh,  Odont.  1880,  p.  199. 
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This  species  was  nearly  as  large  as  a Swan.  The  remains  by  which  it  is  represented  were 
found  in  the  middle  marl  bed,  of  upper  Cretaceous  age,  at  Birmingham,  New  Jersey,  and  are 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

PALiEOTRINGA  LITORALIS. 

Pdlccotringa  liitoralis  Marsh,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  Jan.  1870,  p.  5. — Id.  Am.  Journ. 
Sci.  xlix,  Mar.  1870,  p.  208. — A.  Milne-Edw.  Rech.  Ossem.  Foss,  ii,  1871,  p.  540. — 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  p.  349.  — Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.229.  — Id.  Odont. 
1880,  p.  199. 

A bird  about  as  large  as  a Curlew.  The  remains  representing  it  were  discovered  in  the 
green-sand  of  the  upper  Cretaceous,  near  Hornerstown,  New  Jersey,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  at  Yale  College. 

PALiEOTRINGA  VAGANS. 

Palceotringa  vagans  Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iii,  May,  1872,  p.  .‘165.  — Coues,  Key,  1872, 
p.  349.  — Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.  229. 

From  the  same  formation  and  locality  as  the  last ; of  smaller  size,  being  intermediate  be- 
tween the  other  two  species  of  the  genus.  The  specimens  upon  which  this  species  is  based  are 
preserved  in  the  Yale  College  Museum. 

PALCSOTRINGA  VETUS. 

Scolopax  Morton,  Syn.  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cret.  U.  S.  1834,  p.  32.  — Harlan, 
Med.  and  Phys.  Res.  1835,  p.  280. 

Palceotringa  vetus  Marsh,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  Jan.  1870,  p.  5.  — Id.  Am.  Journ.  ScL 
xlix,  Mar.  1870,  p.  209. — A.  Milne-Edw.  Rech.  Ossem.  Foss,  ii,  1871,  p.  540. — Coues. 
Key,  1872,  p.  349.  — Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.  229.  — Id.  Odont.  1680, 

p.  200. 

The  first  fossil  bird  of  North  America  appears  to  have  been  noted  by  Dr.  Morton  in  1834, 
as  that  of  a Snipe-like  species.  The  specimen,  consisting  of  a femur  imperfect  at  the  upper 
extremity,  was  presented  by  S.  W.  Conrad  to  Dr.  Harlan,  who  remarks  that  “the  bone 
appears  to  be  perfectly  mineralized.”  It  was  found  near  Arneytown,  New  Jersey,  in  the  lower 
marl  bed  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  This  same  specimen  (which  meanwhile  had  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  of  a recent  species,  notwithstanding  its  condition  and  the  position  in  which 
it  had  been  found)  furnished  Professor  Marsh  the  basis  of  his  Palceotringa  vetus,  a smaller 
species  than  either  of  the  others  of  this  genus.  The  known  remains  are  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy. 

TELMATORNIS  PRISCUS. 

Telmatornis  priscus  Marsh,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  Jan.  1870,  p.  5.  — Id.  Am.  Journ.  Sci. 
xlix,  Mar.  1870,  p.  210.  — A.  Milne-Edw.  Rech.  Ossem.  Foss,  ii,  1871,  p.  541.  — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  p.  349.  — Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.  229.  — Id.  Odont.  1880, 

p.  200. 

A species  about  as  large  as  the  King  Rail  ( Rallies  elegans)  ; from  the  middle  marl  bed  of 
the  upper  Cretaceous  formation.  The  remains  were  found  near  Hornerstown,  New  Jersey,  and 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College. 

TELMATORNIS  AFFINIS. 

Telmatornis  affinis  Marsh,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  Jan.  1870,  p.  5. — Id.  Am.  Jouru.  Sci. 
xlix,  Mar.  1870,  p.  211.  — A.  Milne-Edw.  Rech.  Ossem.  Foss.  ii.  1871,  p.  541.  — Coues, 
Key,  1872,  p.349.  — Marsh,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  Mar.  1873,  p.229.  — Id.  Odont.  1880, 

p.  201. 

The  known  remains  are  in  the  Yale  Museum. 
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C.  — Jurassic  Birds. 

The  single  representative  of  birds  at  present  kuovvn  from  this  formation  is  odontornithic. 

LAOPTERYX  PRISCUS. 

Laopteryx  prisons  Maksh,  Am.  Jouru.  Sci.  xxi,  Apr.  1881,  p.  341. 

From  the  upper  Jurassic  beds  of  Wyoming.  The  known  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  Yale  College. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  fossil  induces  me  to  transcribe  the  original  description : — 

“ The  type  specimen  of  the  present  species  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skull,  which 
indicates  a bird  rather  larger  than  a Blue  Heron  ( Ardea  Herodias).  The  braincase  is  so 
broken  that  its  inner  surface  is  disclosed,  aud  in  other  respects  the  skull  is  distorted,  but  it 
shows  characteristic  features.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are  pneumatic.  The  occipital  condyle 
is  sessile,  hemispherical  in  form,  flattened  and  slightly  grooved  above.  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
posterior  groove.  The  foramen  magnum  is  nearly  circular,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
dyle. Its  plane  coincides  with  that  of  the  occiput,  which  is  slightly  inclined  forward.  The 
bones  around  the  foramen  are  firmly  co-ossified,  but  the  supra-occipital  has  separated  some- 
what from  the  squamosals  and  parietals.  Other  sutures  are  more  or  less  open.  On  each  side 
of  the  condyle,  and  somewhat  below  its  lower  margin,  there  is  a deep,  rounded  cavity,  perfo- 
rated by  a pneumatic  foramen. 

“ The  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  quadrate  is  oval  in  outline,  aud  its  longer 
axis,  if  continued  backward,  would  touch  the  outer  margin  of  the  occipital  condyle.  This 
cavity  indicates  that  the  quadrate  had  an  undivided  head.  The  braincase  was  comparatively 
small,  but  the  hemispheres  were  well  developed.  They  were  separated  above  by  a sharp 
mesial  crest  of  bone.  A low  ridge  divided  the  hemispheres  from  the  optic  lobes,  which  were 
prominent. 

“ The  following  measurements  indicate  the  size  of  the  specimen  : — 


Width  of  skull  across  occiput  (approximate) . . 24  mm. 

Transverse  diameter  of  occipital  condyle 6 “ 

Vertical  diameter 4 44 

Width  of  foramen  magnum 5 44 

Height 6 44 

Distance  from  occipital  condyle  to  top  of  supra-occipital 11  “ 


“ In  its  main  features,  the  present  specimen  resembles  the  skull  of  the  Ratittx,  more  than 
that  of  any  existing  birds.  Other  parts  of  the  skeleton  will  doubtless  show  still  stronger  rep- 
tilian characters. 

“ In  the  matrix  attached  to  this  skull,  a single  tooth  was  found,  which  most  resembles  the 
teeth  of  birds,  especially  those  of  Ichthyornis.  It  is  probable  that  Laopteryx  possessed  teeth, 
and  also  biconcave  vertebrae. 

“ The  specimen  here  described,  and  others  apparently  of  the  same  species,  were  found  in 
the  upper  Jurassic  of  Wyoming  Territory,  in  the  horizon  of  the  Atlautosaurus  beds.” 
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Note.  — (1)  Scientific  names  of  birds  consisting  of  two  or  three  terms  are  entered  but  once,  under  the  genus ; as, 
Turdus  mustelinus.  (2)  But  vernacular  names  of  two  terms  are  entered  twice ; as,  Wood  thrush,  and  Thrush,  wood. 
(3)  Anatomical  and  other  technical  terms  are  fully  indexed  as  occurring  in  Part  II.,  where  they  are  defined  and  ex- 
plained; but  not  as  occurring  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  where  they  are  simply  used  in  describing  birds.  (4)  Names  of 
birds,  both  scientific  and  vernacular,  are  fully  indexed  as  occurring  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  but  usually  not  as  incidentally 
occurring  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  in  illustration  of  the  zoological  and  anatomical  characters  there  noted.  (5)  Names  merely 
appearing  in  the  text,  not  as  headings,  are  usually  not  indexed ; many  such,  however,  will  be  found,  especially  such  as 
are  not  elsewhere  formally  treated.  (6)  Synonyms,  both  scientific  and  vernacular,  are  indexed.  (7)  Matters  of  field- 
work and  taxidermy  treated  in  Part  I.  are  fully  indexed  by  one  or  more  leading  words ; as,  Insect  pests,  and  Pests,  insect. 
(8)  Names  of  persons  mentioned  or  of  authors  quoted  are  not  indexed.  (9)  The  whole  work  is  so  fully  indexed  that  the 
Index  will  serve  as  a glossary  of  the  terminology  of  ornithology.  (10)  All  the  figures  refer  to  pages. 


Abdomen  99 
Abducent  nerves  183 
Abduction  of  wing  114 
Abert’s  towbee  462 
Acadian 

flycatcher  528 
owl  638 

sharp-tailed  finch  413 
Acanthis  389 

brewsteri  391 
hornemanni  390 
exilipes  391 
linaria  389 

bolboelli  390 
rostrata  390 
Acanthisitta  276 
Accentor 

aquatic  333 
golden-crowned  333 
Accessory 

bone  of  shoulder  112 
metatarsal  126 
Accidents  from  the  gun  19 
Accipiter  658 
cooperi  659 
nisus  200,  659 
Accipitres  648 
Accipitrinae  657 
Accommodation  of  eye  184 
Acetabulum  125,  154 
Acicular  106 
Acromial  process  152 
Acromion  152 
Acromyodi  246 
Acromyodian  211,  245 
Acropodium  130 
Acrotarsium  130 
Actitis  834 

macularia  835 
Actochelidon  1005 
Actodromas  813 
acuminata  817 
bairdi  814 
cooperi  816 


Actodromas 

damuscensU  814 
fuscicollis  816 
maculata  815 
minutilla  813 
Acuminate,  106 
Acutirostral  106 
Adak  ptarmigan  748 
Adams’  diver  1050 
Adduction  of  wing  114 
Adrenals  46,  222 
jEchmophorus  1053 
clarki  1054 
occidentalis  1054 
jEgialeus  775 
jEgialites  773 
dubia  778 
hiaticula  777 
meloda  779 

circumcincta  780 
mongola,  782 
nivosa,  780 
semipalmata  775 
vocifera  774 
wilsonia,  781 
jEgialitis  777 
A£githognathism  178 
./Egithognathous  skull  178 
Aipyornis  maximus  64,  227 
Aeronautes  557 
saxatilis  557 
jEsalon  670 
xEthyia  924 

americana  925 
vallisneria  927 
Aetomorphae  617 
xEx  910 

sponsa  910 

Afferent  function  of  nerves  180 
After-shaft  85 
Agamis,  846 

Age,  recognition  of  a bird’s  46 
Ageladna;  465 
AgeUeus  468 


Agelscus 

gubernator  californicus  470 
phceniceus  468 
bryanti  469 
sonoriensis  469 
tricolor  470 
Aiken’s 

junco  430 
screech  owl  634 
Air-bone  174 
Air-cells  206 
Air-gun  3 
Ajaja  868 
ajaja  868 
Alaskan 

bald  eagle  698 
chickadee  273 
jay  501 
longspur  398 
pine  grosbeak  378 
three-toed  woodpecker  590 
winter  wren  298 
Ala  spuria  115 
Alauda  508 

arvensis  508 
Alaudidas  69,  298,  503 
Albatross 

black  1026 
black-footed  1024 
eyebrow  1026 
laysan  1024 
short-tailed  1024 
sooty  1026 
wandering  1023 
yellow-nosed  1025 
Albatrosses  1022,  1023 
culminating  1025 
Alca  1084 

torda  1085 
Alcte  1059 
Alcedinidaj  571 
Alcedininae  572 
Alcedo  572 
Alcidte  1059 
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Alcin*  1081 
Alcohol,  use  of  21 
Alcyone  133,  134 
Alder  flycatcher  529 
Alectorides  844 
Alectoromorph*  177,  720 
Alectoropodes  721 
Aletornis 

bellus  1090 
gracilis  1090 
nobilis  1090 
pernix  1090 
venustus  1090 
Aleutian 

auklet  1073 
leucosticte  388 
sandpiper  819 
song  sparrow  422 
tern  1014 
Alewife-bird  807 
Alexander  humming-bird  548 
Alice’s  thrush  256 
Aliethmoid  159 
Alimentary  canal  215 
Alinasal  159 
Aliseptal  159 
Alisphenoid  164 
Alle  1080 
alle  1080 

Allen  humming-bird  550 
Allen’s 

rosy  finch  387 
willow  ptarmigan  745 
Allied  robin  250 
Allin*  1080 
All  saints  sparrow  408 
Altrices  82 
Aluco  622 

pratincola  623 
Aluconid*  621 
Alula  112,  114 
Alwargrim  plover  771 
Amazili  hummers  553 
Ambiens  199 
American 

avocet  790 
barn  owl  623 
barn  swallow  352 
bar-tailed  godwit  825 
bittern  884 
black  scoter  942 
black-tailed  godwit  827 
black  tern  1018 
brown  pelican  958 
colin  753 

continental  gyrfalcon  666 
coot  862 
crow  488 
dabchick  1058 
dabchicks  1058 
darter  969 
demiegrets  878 
dipper  930,  1058 
dukelet  633 
dunlin  820 
eider  duck  939 
flycatchers  510 
garrot  928 
golden-eye  928 
goldfinches  392 
goosander  948 
goshawk  661 
grand  duke  630 
green  sandpiper  833 
green-winged  teal  918 
hawfinches  376 


American 

hawk  owl  642 
herring  gull  988 
jabiru  870 
kestrel  674 
lanner  falcon  667 
least  tern  1015 
linnet  391 
long-eared  owl  624 
magpie  493 
marsh  hawk  652 
mealy  red-poll  391 
merganser  948 
merlin  673 
mew  gull  991 
morillon  928 
night  heron  882 
night-jars  564 
nutcrackers  490 
orioles  474 
osprey  699 
oyster-catcher  788 
partridge  753 
peregrine  falcon  669 
phalarope  794 
pochard  925 
quail  753 
quails  752 
raven  485 
red  cross-bill  385 
flamingo  888 
red-head  925 
red-necked  grebe  1055 
redstart  342 
robin  249 

rough-legged  buzzard  690 
sheldrake  948 
shrike  371 
siskin  391 
snipe  806 
spoonbills  868 
starlings  463 
stint  813 
swan  895 
velvet  scoter  943 
vultures  700 
warblers  304 
whimbrel  843 
whistler  928 
white-fronted  goose  898 
white  pelican  957 
wigeon  917 
windhover  674 
woodcock  803 
wood  owl  628 
stork  869 
thrushes  252 
Amizilis  553 

cerviniventris  clialconota  553 
tzacatl  553 

Ammodramus  408,  412 
eaudacutus  412 
coturniculus  henslowi  410 
occidentalis  411 
lecontei  411 

savannarmn  passerinus  409 
perpallidus  410 
maritimus  413 
fisheri  414 
macgillivravi  413 
peninsula:  414 
sennetti  414 
nelson  i 412 

subvirgatus  413 
nigrescens  415 
Ammunition  4 


Amotus  134 
Am  pel  id*  357 
Ampelin*  358 
Ampelis  358 

ccdrorum  359 
garrulus  359 

Amphicoelous  vertebra:  144 
Amphimorphae  807 
Amphispiza  427 
belli  428 

cinerea  429 
navadensis  429 
bilineata  427 

deserticola  428 
Ampullae  195 
Anabel’s  bluebird  258 
Analogy  67,  68 
Anarhynchus  frontalis  767 
Anas  913 

auduboni 914 
boscas  914 
breweri  914 
fulvigula  915 
maculosa  915 
glocitans  915 
maxima  915 
obscura  915 
Anastomus  869 
Anatid®  890 
trachea  of  50 
Anatin*  908 
Anatomical  structure  139 
Anatomy  139 
Anchylosis  140 
Ancient  murrelet  1074 
Ancon  112 
Ancylochilus  821 
ferrugineus  821 
Angeiology  201 
Angle,  frontal  109 
Angle  of  the 
jaw  103 
mandible  173 
mouth  111 
wing  115 

Anglican  tern  1002 
Angular  bone  172 
Angulus  oris  111 
Annimidte  845 
Anhinga  969 
anhinga  969 
Anhingas  968 
Anhingidte  968 
Ani  604 

groove-billed  604 
Animalia  81 
Animation  180 
Anis  604 
Ankle  joint  126 
Ankylosis  140 
Anna  humming-bird  549 
Annex  junco  432 
Anoese  1000 

Anomalogonatous  birds  201 
Anorthura  297 
alasccnsis  298 
liiemalis  297 

pacificus  297 
troglodytes  297 
Anoiis  1019 

stolidus  1019 
Anser  897 

albifrons  898 
gambeli  898 
condoni 1091 
falialis  898 
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Anser 

fabalis  898 
hypsibates  1091 
Anser'anas  melanoleuca  897 
Anseres  890,  1091 
Anserinse  896 
Anserine  birds  887 
proper  890 

Ant-eating  woodpecker  595 
Anteorbital  region  102 
Anthony’s 

green  heron  881 
towhee  461 
vireo  368 

Anthracite  buzzard  694 
Anthrenus  scrofularite  55 
An  thus  302 

cervinus  303 
neocorys  spraguei  303 
pensilvanicus  303 
pratensis  302 
spinoletta  302 
Antiie  110 

Antibrachium  112,  113 
Antillean  tern  1015 
Antitrochanter  154 
Antrorse  110 
Antrostomus  564 
carolinensis  565 
vociferus  566 

macromystax  567 
Aorta  203 

Apatornis  celer  1093 
Aphelocoma  497 
californica  498 
hvpoleuca  499 
obseura  499 
cyanea  497 
cyanotis  498 
insularis  498 
sieberi  arizoiue  499 
woodhousei  498 
Aphriza  784 
virgata  784 
Aphrizida:  783 
Aphrizinte  784 
Apistiskeesh  905 
Aplomado  falcon  676 
Apophyses  140 
Appendicular  skeleton  140 
Apteria  90 
Aptoschromatisra  92 
Aquatic  accentor  333 
Aqueous  humor  185,  188 
Aquila  695 

chrvsaetus  695 
danana  1088 
pliogryps  1088 
sodalis  1088 
Arachnoid  182 
Aramidte  849 
Aramus  849 

giganteus  849 
Arboreal  pigeons  709 
Arch 

pectoral  151 
pelvic  153 
post-oral  158 
pre-oral  158 
scapular  151 
visceral  158 

Archaeopteryx  lithographica  62,  63 
Archetypes  75 
Archetvpic  characters  75 
Archibuteo  689 

ferruginous  692 


Archibuteo 

lagopus  sancti-johannis  690 
Archsaurian  118 
Arctic 

american  saw-whet  owl  637 
bluebird  258 
chipper  434 
gull  978 
jiiger  980 
loon  1050 
tern  1012 
towhee  458 
Arctick  bird  978,  980 
Arctonetta  935 
Ardea  874 

cinerea  875 
herodias  153,  875 
occidentals  876 
paloccidentalis  1090 
wardi  875 
wuerdemanni  876 
Ardeidae  871 
Ardeinae  873 
Ardetta  885 
exilis  885 
neoxena  886 
Arenaria  785 
interpres  785 
melanocephala  786 
Arenarinae  785 
Aridte  616 
Aristonetta  927 
Arizona 

acorn  woodpecker  595 
beardless  flycatcher  534 
bob  white  755 
cardinal  456 
chipping  sparrow  436 
crested  flycatcher,  520 
goldfinch  394 
hooded  oriole  478 
jay  499 
junco  433 
pyrrhuloxia  453 
quail  759 
summer  finch  424 
thrasher  287 
whippoorwill  567 
woodpecker  585 
Arkansas 

goldfinch  394 
tyrant  flycatcher  515 
Arm-bone  112 
Arquatella  817 
couesi  819 
maritima  818 
ptilocnemis  819 
Arremonops  462 
rufivirgata  463 
Arsenic  26,  57 
Arsenical  soap  26 
Artemisia  sparrow  429 
Arterial  system  201 
Arteries  203 

Articular  bone  of  jaw  173 
Articulation  of  bones  140 
Artificial  “Keys”  233,  237 
Arytenoids  210 
Ash-colored  sandpiper  622 
Ash-throated 

crested  flycatcher  520 
flycatchers  518 
Ashy 

fork-tailed  petrel  1043 
heron  875 

Asiatic  golden  plover  772 


Asio  624 

accipitrinus  625 
otus  624 

wilsonianus  142,  624 
Assemblyman  943 
Astragalinus  392 
lawrencii  393 
psaltria  394 

arizonte  394 
mexicanus  394 
tristis  393 

pallidus  393 
salicamans  393 
Astragalus  126 
Astur  661 

atricapillus  661 
striatulus  662 
Asturina  693 
plagiata  693 
Asyndesmus  597 
torquatus  597 
Atkhan  ptarmigan  747 
Atlantic 

gra3’-winged  gull  985 
sooty  shearwater,  1037 
Atlas  145 
Atmosteon  174 
Atthis  551 

morcomi  551 
Attic 

hummers  551 
rock  ptarmigan  749 
Attwater's  prairie  hen  741 
Attypic  characters  76 
Audition  190 
Auditory 

meatus  102 
nerve,  183,  193 
Audubon’s 

caracara  677 
heron  876 
oriole  478 
shearwater  1035 
thrush  254 
warbler  324 
woodpecker  586 

Auk 

great  1086 
labrador  1064 
little  1080 
puffin  1064 
razor-billed  1085 
Auklet 

aleutian  1073 
cassin’s  1073 
crested  1070 
dusky  1070 
flat-billed  1071 
horn-bill  1069 
knob-nosed  1072 
least  1072 
minute  1072 
paroquet  1070 
pug-nosed  1069 
pvgmv  1071 
rhinoceros  1069 
snub-nosed  1070 
unicorn  1069 
whiskered  1071 
wrinkle-nosed  1073 
Auldets  1068 

snub-nosed  1070 
Auks  1059,1081 
Aural  region  102 
Auricles  of  heart  202 
Auricular  region  102 
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Auriculars  102 
Auriparus  275 
flaviceps  275 

lamprocephalus  275 
Auris  102 

Autumnal  tree  duck  907 
Aves  (see  also  Birds)  243 
definition  of  the  class  61 
aerete  81 
aquatics!  81 
terrestres  81 
Avian 

foot,  modifications  of  135 
sternum  149 
Avocet,  american  790 
Avocets  789,  790 
Axial  skeleton  140,  141 
Axilla  117 
Axillars  117 
Axis  145 

Ayres’  woodpecker  600 
Azure 

bluebird  257 
warbler  323 

Bachman’s 

oyster-catcher  789 
summer  finch  423 
warbler  312 
Badger-bird  825 
Baguari  collared  870 
Bahaman 

honey  creeper  346 
red-wing  469 
swallow  354 
Baird’s 

bluebird  258 
cormorant  967 
flycatcher  531 
rosy  finch  388 
sandpiper  814 
snowbird  434 
sparrow  403 
woodpecker  596 
wren  295 

Baking  birdskins  57 
Bald-crown  917 
Bald  eagle  696 
Bald-head  917 
Bald-headed  brant  899 
Bald-pate  917,  944 
Ball-face  917 
Balamiceps  rex  871 
Balcenicipitidic  871 
Baltimore  oriole  475 
Band-tailed  buzzard  686 
Bank  swallow  355 
Baptornis  ad venus  1093 
Barbicels  of  feathers  85 
Barbs  of  feathers  85, 118 
Barbules  of  feathers  85 
Barker  828 
Barn 

owls  621,  622 
swallows  352 
Barnacle  geese  902 
Barnicle  902 
Barornis  regcns  1093 
Barred  owl  628 
florida  629 
western  629 

Barren-ground  sparrow  404 
Barrow’s  golden-eye  929 
Bartramia  837 

longicauda  837 
Bartramian  sandpiper  837 


Bertram's  tattler  837 
Basal  phalanges  133 
Basibranchial  173 
Basihyal  173 
Basileuterus  345 
belli  346 
culicivorus  345 
Basilinna  554 
leucotis  554 
xantusi  554 
Basioccipital  162 
Basipterygoid  processes  165,  169 
Basis  cranii  155 
Basisphenoid  164 
Basisphenoidal  rostrum  164 
Basitemporal  161, 162 
Basket-bird  476 
Bastard 

baltimore  476 
broad-bill  924 
quills  115 
wing  112,  115 

Batchelder’s  woodpecker  587 

Batter-scoot  946 

Bay 

coot  944 
goose  904 
ibis  865 

Bay-breasted  warbler  326 
Bay-winged 
bunting  401 
longspur  400 
summer  finch  427 
Beach  plovers  773 
Beach-robin  822 
Beak  of  birds  105 
Beaked 

parrots  617 
sparrow  407 
Beardless  flycatcher  533 
Beards  104 

Beautiful  bunting  451 
Becard 

greater  535 
rose-throated  535 
white-bellied  535 
xantus’  535 
Becards  535 
billed  535 

Beckham’s  cardinal  453 
Bee-bird  513 
Bee-martin  513 
Beetle-head  770 
Belding’s 
jay  499 

marsh  sparrow  407 
rail  856 

yellow-throat  338 
Bellbird  253 
Bell’s 

finch  428 

flycatching  warbler  346 
greenlet  369 
Bell-tongue  coot  943 
Belly  101 

Belted  kingfisher  573 
Bend  of  the  wing  115 
Bendire’s  thrasher  287 
Benzine  57 
Berlandier’s  wren  294 
Bernicla  hypsibates  1091 
Bernicle  902 
Bessy  kick-up  333 
Bewick’s 
swan  896 
wren  295 


Bicarotidinse 

abnormales  204 
normales  203 
Bicknell's  thrush  256 
Bicolor  blackbird  470 
Big 

black-head  923 
blue  darter  659 
curlew  841 
raj'  goose  904 
eailed  snipe  803 
kill-cu  831 

vellow-legged  plover  831 
Bile  221 

Bill  of  birds  105 
Bill-hook  52 
Billed  becards  535 
Bills  classified  106 
Bill-willie  829 
Binomial  nomenclature  78 
Biogen  198 
Biogenation  198 
Biology  65 
Birch  partridge  741 
Bird-of-paradise,  texan  512 
Bird  of  Washington  696 
Birds 

anatomy  of  133 
carrying  home  safe  18 
classification  of  80 
class  of  61 
contour  of  96 
cretaceous  1093 
definition  of  60 
exterior  parts  of  81,  92 
fossil  1087 

geologic  succession  of  62 
handling  bleeding  17 
how  manjr  of  a kind  wanted  12 
how  to  approach  15 
how  to  find  10 
how  to  mount  40 
how  to  skin  and  stuff  28 
jurassic  1097 
killing  wounded  16 
recovering  16 
structure  of  59 
synopsis  of  n.  american  243 
tertiary  1087 
topography  of  96,  100 
Birds  and  reptiles  60 
of  prey  617 
Birdskins 
baking  57 
how  to  make  28 
instruments  for  making  25 
Bischoff’s  song  sparrow  422 
Bishop  plover  785 
Bittern 

american  884 
corv’s  least  886 
florida  dwarf  886 
least  885 
Bitterns  883 
dwarf  885 
Biziura  lobata  921 
Black 

albatross  1026 
brant  903 
breast  770,  771 
clapper  854 
darter  969 
duck  915 
ducks  913 
eagle  695 

fork-tailed  petrel  1043 
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Black 

grouse  732 
guillemot  1078 
guillemots  1068,  1078 
gyrfalcon  667 
hag  1037 
hawk  689 
leucosticte  387 
mallard  915 
merlin  673 
oyster-catcher  789 
pewit  flycatcher  522 
phcebe  522 
quail  761 
red-tail  685 
scoter  942 
sea  coot  942 
skimmer  1020 
snow-bird  430 
tern  1017 
terns  1017 
vulture  705 
warrior  682 
white-wing  943 
white-winged  tern  1018 
witch  604 
Black-and-white 
coot,  939 
creeper  307 

spotted  woodpeckers  532 
Black-and-yellow 
oriole  478 
warbler  327 

Black-backed  three-toed  wood- 
pecker 589 
Black-bellied 
darter  969 
plover  770 
sandpiper  820 
tree  duck  907 
Black-billed 
cuckoo  608 
logcock  581 
magpie  493 
Blackbird  468 
bicolor  470 
brewer’s  480 
brown-headed  466 
marsh  468 
prairie  470 

red-and-buff  shouldered  marsh 
468 

red  - and  - white  shouldered 
marsh  470 

red-shouldered  marsh  470 
red-winged  468 
marsh  468 
savanna  604 
skunk  465 
swamp  468 
thrush  480 
tricolor  470 
white-winged  445 
yellow-headed  470 
Blackbirds,  etc.  463 
crow  481,  482.  483 
marsh  465,  468 
thrush  480 
yellow-headed  482 
Black-breasted 
longspur  400 
sandpiper  819 
woodpecker  592 
Blackburnian  warbler  325 
Black-capped 

gnat-catcher  266 


Black-capped 
greenlet  369 
petrel  1039 
titmouse  270 
Black-chinned 

hummingbird  548 
sparrow  437 

Black-crested  titmouse  269 
Black-crowned  night  heron  882 
Black-eared  cuckoo  610 
Black-faced 

grass  quit  452 
sage  sparrow  427 
Black-footed  albatross  1024 
Black-head 

ring-billed  924 
ring-necked  924 
Black-headed 
ducks  922 
goldfinch  392 
goose  904 
gull  995 
jay  496 
oriole  478 
song  grosbeak  448 
turnstone  786 
Black-heads  922 
Black-heart  820 
Black-jack  924 
Black-masked  warbler  337 
Black-neck  923 
Black-necked  stilt  792 
Black-poll  warbler  326 
Black-shouldered 
kite  656 
longspur  399 
Black-tail  827 

Black-tailed  gnat-catcher  266 
Black-throated 

blue  warbler  322 
bunting  446 
diver  1050 

pacific  1050 
finch  427 
gray  warbler  322 
green  warbler  319 
murrelet  1074 
waxwing  359 
Black-toed  gull  978 
Black-vented  shearwater  1036 
Black-whiskered  greenlet  363 
Black-winged  redbird  348 
Bladder  223 
Bladder-scoot  946 
Blade-bone  149 
Blanding’s  finch  462 
Blasipus  984,  991 
Blastoderm  231 
Blastodermic  membrane  231 
Blastula  231 
Blastulation  231 
Blather-scoot  946 
Blatherskite  946 

Bleached  vellow-winged  sparrow 
410 

Bleating  duck  916 
Blind  snipe  803 
Blood  202 

corpuscles  202 
stains  37 

Bloody-sided  warbler  327 
Blossom-billed  coot  944 
Blow-gun  3 
Blowing  eggs  51 
Blow-pipe  51 
Blue  brant  899 


Blue 

crane  875 
crow  491 

golden-winged  warbler  312 

goose  899 

grosbeak  449 

grouse  734 

hawk  652 

hen  hawk  661 

jay  494 

peter  862 

quail  761 

snow  goose  899 

wavey  899 

yellow-backed  warbler  308 
Blue-and-white  herons  880 
Blue-bill  923,  946 
marsh  924 
Bluebird 

anabel’s  258 
arctic  258 
azure  257 
baird’s  258 
chestnut-backed  258 
eastern  257 
mexican  258 
rocky  mountain  258 
san  pedro  258 
townsend’s  western  258 
western  258 
Bluebirds  256,  257 
Blue-eared  jay  498 
Blue-eyed  yellow  warbler  319 
Blue-faced  booby  954 
Blue-footed  booby  955 
Blue-fronted  jay  496 
Blue-gray  gnat-catcher  265 
Blue-green  swallows  354 
Blue-headed 
grackle  480 
greenlet  365 
quail  dove  719 
saw-bill  571 
tanager  347 

yellow-rump  warbler  327 
Blue-stocking  790 
Blue-throat,  red-spotted  259 
Blue-throated 

hummingbird  547 
redstart  259 
Blue-throats  258 
Blue-wing  919 
Blue-wing  shoveller  911 
Blue-winged 
goose  899 
teal  919 
teals  919 

yellow  warbler  311 
Boat-billed  heron  871 
Boatswain  978 
birds  972 
Boat-tailed 

crow  blackbird  482 
grackle  482 
Bobolink  465 
Bob  white 

arizona  755 
masked  755 
Bob  whites  753 
Boddaert’s  woodpecker  586 
Body  proper  98 

topography  of  96 
Bog-bird  804 
Bog-bull  884 
Bog-sucker  804 
Bohemian  waxwing  359 
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Bonaparte’s 

rosy  gull  996 
sandpiper  816 
sylvan  flycatcher  341 
Bonasa  741 

umbellus  741 
sabinei  743 
umbelloides  742 

Bone 

structure  of  140 
tissue  155 
Bone-breaker  1028 
Bones 

of  the  hind  limb  124 
of  the  wing  111 
Bonnet  martyr  878 
Bonxil  976 

Bony  basis  of  the  tail  120 
Boobies  953 
Booby  946,  953 
blue-faced  954 
blue-footed  955 
brewster’s  955 
brown  955 
catesley’s  955 
common  955 
coot  946 
goss’  955 
gould's  954 
green-footed  955 
neboux’s  955 
red-footed  954 
sunderall’s  954 
yellow-footed  955 
Book-keeping,  ornithological  22 
Booted  tarsus  130,  131 
Bolaurin®  656,  663,  883 
Botnurus  883 

lentiginosus  884 
Bottlenose  1064 
Bow-billed  thrasher  286 
Bower-birds  230 
Box  coot  944 
Boy’s  tern  1008 
Brachial  plexus  183 
Brachium  112 
Brachyotus  624 
Brachvrhamphus  1075 
brevirostris  1077 
craverii  1078 
hvpoleucus  1077 
marmoratus  1076 
Bracket  948 
Brain  of  birds  181,  182 
Brandt’s 

cormorant  965 
rosy  finch  388 
Brant  902,  903 

bald-headed  899 
black  903 
blue  899 
Canada  904 
coot  943 
geese  902 
goose  903 
gray  898 
harlequin  898 
pied  898 
prairie  898 
sea  943 
speckled  898 
white  900 

white-headed  bald  899 
Branta  902 

bernicla  glaucogastra  903 
canadensis  904,  1091 


Branta 

canadensis  hutchinsi  905 
minima  905 
occidentalis  904 
hvpsibates  1091 
hypsibatus  1091 
leucopsis  902 
nigricans  903 
propinqua  1091 
Brant-bird  785,  820 
Brant  snipe  785,  820 
Brasher’s  flycatching  warbler  345 
Brass 

cowbird  468 
crow  blackbird  483 
Brass-back  771 
Brass-eyed  whistler  928 
Brazen  cowbird  467 
Breakhorn  948 
Breast  101 
Breast-bone  149 
Breech-loader  2 
Brent  903 
goose  903 
Brewer’s 

blackbird  480 
sparrow  437 
Brewster’s 
booby  955 
cupido  739 
junco  431 
linnet  391 
pewee  526 
quail  761 
Bridal  ducks  910 
Bride  910 
Bridge  phoebe  522 
Bridled 

dove  718 
tern  1017 
titmouse  269 

Bright-headed  titmouse  275 
Bristle-bellied 
curlew  842 
woodpeckers  597 
Bristle-tail  946 
Broad-bill  923.  946 
bastard  924 
red-headed  925 
Broad-billed  coot  942 
dipper  946 

Broad-tailed  humming-bird  550 
Broad-winged  buzzard  688 
Broady  911 
Bronchial  syrinx  211 
Bronchiales  211 
Broncho-tracheal  syrinx  211 
Broncho-tracheales  211 
Bronzed 

cowbird  468 
grackle  483 

Brotherly-love  greenlet  364 
Brown 

booby  955 
coot  942,  944 
crane  848 
creeper  279 
diving  teal  946 
gvrfalcon  666 
jav  492 
lark  303 
marlin  825 
owls  626 
snipe  808 
thrush  285 
towhee  460 


Brown-back  808,  815 
Brown-backed  oyster-catcher  788 
Brown-capped  leucosticte  387 
Brown-headed 
blackbird  466 
cactus  wren  291 
nuthatch  278 
woodpecker  592 
Brownie  815 

Brown’s  song  sparrow  420 
Briinnich’s  murre  1083 
Bryant’s 

cactus  wren  291 
marsh  sparrow  407 
Bubo  629 

leptosteus  1088 
Virginian  us  630 
arcticus  631 
pacificus  631 
saturatus  631 
Buboninm  623 
Bucerotidae  218,  446 
Budvtes  301 

flavus  leucostriatus  301 
Buff  flycatchers  543 
Buff-breast  822 
Buff-breasted 

merganser  948 
sandpiper  838 
sheldrake  948 
Buffalo-bird  466 
Buffalo-headed  duck  930 
Buffle-head  930 
Buffon’s  jaeger  980 
Bugs  55 

to  destroy  57 
Bulla  ossea  50 
Bull-bat  568 
Bull  coot  943 
Bullfinch 

cardinal  453 
cardinals  453 
cassin’s  379 
Bullfinches  379 
pine  377 
purple  382 
Bull-head  771,  928 
plover  770 

Bull-headed  flycatcher  516 
Bull-neck  927,  946 
Bullock’s  oriole  476 
Buhveria  1040 
bulweri  1040 
Bulwer’s  petrel  1040 
Bumble-bee  coot  946 
Bunting  (see  Finch) 
bay-winged  401 
beautiful  451 
black-throated  446 
lark  445 
le  conte’s  411 
mexican  blue  452 
painted  450 
silk  446 
snow  395 
towhee  456 
townsend’s  447 
tree  434 
varied  450 

Buntings  (see  Finches) 
lark  445 
towhee  456 
Buntv  924 
Burion  383 

Burroughs  turkey  vulture  704 
Burrowing  owl  647 
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Burrowing  owls  646 
Bush-bird  457 
Bush-quails  571 
Bush  sparrow  436 
Bush-tit 

Californian  274 
grinda’s  274 
least  273 

lloyd’s  black -eared  275 
plumbeous  274 
santa  rita  274 
Bush-tits  273 
Bustard  904 

gular  pouch  of  216 
Butcher-bird  270 
Buteo  679 

abbreviatus  686 
albocaudatus  sennetti  680 
borealis  682 
calurus  685 
krideri  685 
lucasanus  685 
brachvurus  689 
buteo  681 
cooperi  681 
harlani  682 
latissinius  688 
lineatus  685 
alleni  686 
elegans  686 
swainsoni  686 
Buteola  689 
Buteonime  678 
Butorides  881 
virescens  881 

anthonvi  881 
frazari  881 
Butter-back  930 
Butter-ball  930,  946 
Butter-bill  942 
Butter-bird  465 
Butterboat-billed  coot  944 
Butter-bowl  946 
Butter-box  930 
Butter-bump  884 
Butter  duck  911,  930,  946 
Butter-nose  942 
Buzzard 

american  rough-legged  690 
anthracite  694 
band-tailed  686 
broad-winged  688 
common  american  686 
european  681 
cooper’s  681 

ferruginous  rough-legged  692 
florida  red-shouldered  686 
fuliginous  689 
grav  star  693 
harlan’s  682 
harris’s  679 
red-shouldered  685 
red-tailed  682 
sennett’s  680 
short-tailed  689 
swainson’s  686 
turkey  703 

western  red-shouldered  686 
white-tailed  680 
Buzzards  678 

anthracite  694 
carrion  679 
hare-footed  690 
star  693 
turkey  702 


Cabanis’  woodpecker  586 
Cabinets  56 
Cabot’s  tern  1008 
Cacatuinre  613 
Cackling  goose  905 
Cactus  wren 

brown-headed  291 
bryant’s  291 
st.  lucas  291 
Cactus  wrens  291 
Caducous  parts  of  bill  108 
Ca;ca  or  caecum  220 
Callow,  Smith's  1035 
Cairina  909 

moschata  909 

Cairn's  black-throated  blue  war- 
bler 323 

Calamospiza  445 
melanocorys  445 
Calamus  84 
Calari  932 

Calaveras  warbler  314 
Calcaneum  125 
Calcar  120,  139 
Calcarius  396 

alascensis  398 
lapponicus  398 
ornatus  399 
pictus,  399 
Calico-back  785 
Calico-bird  785 
Calico-jacket  785 
Calidris  824 
arenaria  824 
California 
canary  393 
clapper  rail  854 
condor  701 
gnome  owl  643 
gull  989 
jay  498 
partridge  758 
pine  grosbeak  378 
pygmy  owl  643 
sage  sparrow  428 
screech  owl  634 
shrike  372 
squirrel  hawk  692 
thrasher  288 
towhee  461 
Californian 

black-necked  grebe  1057 
brown  pelican  959 
bush-tit  274 
creeper  280 
murre  1083 
purple  finch  382 
Caliology  233 
Callichelidon  354 

cyaneoviridis  354 
Calliope  humming-bird  552 
Callipepla  760 
squamata  761 

castanogastris  761 
Callothrus  467 
robustus  468 
Catenas  nicobarica  708 
Calothorax  552 
lucifer  552 
Calypte  548 
anna;  549 
costa;  549 

Calyx  of  ovisac  227 
Camp  robber  500 
Campephilus  579 
principalis  579 
70 


Camphor  57 
Camptotemus  934 
labradorius  934 
Can  927 
Canachites  732 
canadensis  732 
labradorius  733 
franklini  733 
Canada 

brant  904 
goose  904 
grouse  732 
jay  500 
nuthatch  277 
sparrow  434 
Canadian 

flycatching  warbler  341 
or  Hudsonian  owl  642 
pine  grosbeak  378 
Canary 

California  393 
tar-weed  394 
wild  319,  393 
Candlestick  plover  830 
Canebrake  warblers  310 
Cane-gun  3 
Canon  towhee  460 
Canon  wren 
dotted  293 
speckled  293 
texan  293 
Canon  wrens  293 
Canthus  of  eye  102,  186 
Cantores  210 
Canvas-back  927 
Caparoch  642 
Cape  may  warbler  317 
Cape  pigeon  1031 
Capercaillie  736 
Capitulum  of  rib  149 
Caprimulgidas  561 
Caprimulgina;  562 
Caps  for  gun  4 
Capsules,  supra-renal  46 
Caracara 

audubon’s  677 
guadalupe  678 
Caracaras  677 
Carau  849 
Cardellina  344 
rubrifrons  344 
Cardinal 

arizona  456 
beckham’s  453 
bullfinch  453 
fierv-red  456 
florida  456 
gray-tailed  456 
grosbeak  454 
peninsula  454 
red-bird  455 
st.  lucas  456 
superb  456 
texas  454 
Cardinalis  454 
cardinalis  455 

canicaudus  456 
floridanus  456 
igneus  456 
superbus  456 
Carduelis  394 
carduelis  394 
Care  of  a collection  54 
Cariamida:  845 
Caribbean  chipper  rail  853 
Carina;  108 
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Carinatse  244,  1087 
Carinate 

birds  244 
parrots  614 
sternum  149 

Carmine  flvcatehing  warbler  345 
Carmine  flycatching  warblers  345 
Carolina 

chickadee  271 
conure  616 
crake  856 
dove  714 
nuthatch  277 
parroquet  616 
rail  856 
snowbird  431 
waxwing  359 
wren  294 

Carolina  wrens  294 
Carotid 

arteries  203 
canal  165 
Carpal 

angle  115 
bones  112,  114 
Carpodacus  381 
amplius  383 
cassini  382 
mcgregori  384 
mexicanus  dementis  383 
frontalis  383 
ruberrimus  383 
purpureus  381 

californicus  382 
Carpophaga  708 
Carpus  112,  114 
Carrion 

bird  500 
buzzards  679 
crow  704 

Carrion-crows  704 
Cartilage  140 
Cartridges  2 
Caruncles  103 
Carunculie  108 
Casarca  909 
casarca  909 
Cases  for  storage  56 
Caspian  tern  1004 
Cassidix  479 
Cassin’s 

auklet  1073 
bullfinch  379 
goose  905 
greenlet  366 
jay  492 

purple  finch  382 
summer  finch  425 
tyrant  flycatcher  515 
Casuarius  176 
Catarractes 
affinis  1092 
antiquus  1092 
Cat-bird  284 
Catesby’s 

booby  955 
tropic  bird  972 
Catharista  704 
urubu  705 
Cathartes  702 
aura  703 
burrovianus  704 
umbrosus  1089 
Cathartidsc  700 
Cathartidcs  617,  700 
Cathartinaj  701 


Catharus  248 
Catherpes  293 

mexicanus  albifrons  293 
conspersus  293 
punctulatus  293 
Cat  owl  630 
Caudal  vertebra;  147 
Cayenne  tern  1005 
Caziques  547 
Cecomorpha;  176 
Cedar 

partridge  732 
waxwing  359 
Cedar-bird  359 
Centre  of  gravity  96 
Centrocercus  735 

urophasianus  113,  736 
Centrum  of  vertebra  143 
Centurus  593 
aurifrons  594 
carolinus  593 
uropvgialis  594 
Ceophlceus  580 
pileatus  581 

abieticola  581 
Cepphus  1078 
carbo  1080 
columba  1079 
grylle  1078 
mandti  1078 
Ceral  107 

Cerato-bronchial  173 
Cerato-hyal  173 
Ceratorhina  1069 
monocerata  1069 
Cere  107 
Cerebellum  181 
Cerebral  vesicles  181 
Cerebro-spinal  system  180 
Cerebrum  181 

Cereopsis  nova^liollandire  897 
Cerros  island  wren  296 
Certhia  279 

britannica  279 
familiaris  albescens  280 
americana  280 
montana  280 
occidentalis  280 
fusca  279 
rufa  279 
Certhiida;  278 
Certhiince  279 
Cerulean  warbler  323 
Cervical 

region  98,  101 
ribs  144 

vertebra;  98,  144 
Cervix  98 
Ceryle  572 
alcyon  573 

americana  septentrionalis  574 
torquata  573 
Ceyx  132,  133 
Chachalaca  721 
Chtetura  559 
pelagica  559 
vauxi 560 
Chaiturinse  559 
Chalazu'  228 

Chalaziferous  membrane  228 
Chalk-line  881 
Chamam  266 
fasciata  267 

henshawi  267 
Chauucida;  266 
Charmethlypis  338 


Chaparral  cock  605 
Chapman’s  night-hawk  570 
Characters 

anatomical  70 
archetypic  75 
attypic  75 
embryological  70 
etypic  75 
prototypic  75 
seasonal  70 
teleotypic  75 
valuation  of  73 
zoological  70 
Charadriidae  767 
Charadriina:  767 
Charadriomorphae  177,  762 
Charadrius  771 
apricarius  773 
dominicus  771 
fulvus  772 
sheppardianus  1090 
Charitonetta  930 
Charlatan  338 
Chat 

long-tailed  339 
yellow-breasted  338 
Chats  338 
Chatterers  357 
Chattering  plover  774 
Chaulelasmus  915 
streperus  916 
Chebec  530 
“ Checkerboard  ” 587 
Checkered 
petrel  1031 
snipe  785 
Cheek  103 
Chelonia  62 
Chen  898 

ccerulescens  899 
hyperboreus  900 
nivalis  900 
rossi  901 

Chenalopex  ajgyptiaca  897 
Chenomorphse  887 
Chenopsis  atrata  894 
Cherry-bird  359 
Chestnut-backed  titmouse  272 
Chestnut-bellied  scaled  partridge 
761 

Chestnut-collared  longspur  399 
Chestnut-fronted  titmouse  269 
Chestnut-headed  warbler  319 
Chestnut-sided  warbler  327 
Chettusia  767 
Chevalier  836 
Chewink  457 

Chiasm  of  optic  nerves  182 
Chickadee  267,  270 
Carolina  271 
Columbian  272 
gambel’s  271 
kowac  272 
long-tailed  270 
mexican  271 
mountain  271 
plumbeous  271 
western  271 
Chicken 

hawk  659,  661,  685 
plover  785 

Chicken-billed  rail  856 
Chicken-bird  785 
Chickling  785 
Chimney  swallow  559 
swift  659 
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Chip-bird  435 
winter  434 
Chipper 

arctic  434 

Chipping  sparrow  435 
arizona  436 

Chipping  sparrows  434 
Chippy  435 

Chlamydodera  maculata  230 
Chloro'ceryle  574 
Cholornis  132,  133 
Chondestes  441 
grammacus  441 
strigatus  442 
Chordeiles  568 

acutipennis  texensis  570 
yirginianus  568 
chapmani  570 
henryi  570 
sennetti  569 
Choroid  membrane  188 
Chow-chow  610 
Chroicocephalus  994 
atricilla  995 
franklini  995 
minutus  998 
Philadelphia  995  , 
Chrysotina;  616 
Chuck-will’s-widow  565 
Chuckatuck  785 
Chuckle-head  770 
Churca  605 
Chyme  218 
Cicatricle  of  egg  227 
Ciceronia  1072 
Ciconiffi  868 
Ciconiid®  869 
Ciconiinas  870 
Ciliary 

ganglion  184 
ligament  189 
muscle  189 
processes  189 
Cimolopteryx  rarus  1093 
retusus  1093 
Cincinnati  warbler  312 
Cinclid®  260 
Cinclus  260 

mexicanus  260 
Cinereous 

shearwater  1033 
snow-bird  433 
Cinerous  song  sparrow  422 
Cinnamon  teal  920 
Circe 

hummers  554 
humming-bird  554 
Circin*  651 
Circle  of  willis  204 
Circulatory  system  201 
Circumorbital  region  102 
Circus  652 

hudsonius  652 
Cistothorus  299 
stellaris  299 
Claki3  902 
Clainatores  509 
Clangula  928 
albeola  930 

clangula  ainericana  928 
islandica  112,  125,  208,  929 
Clape  599 
er 

lack  854 
common  853 
marsh  853 


Clapper 
rail  853 
scott’s  854 
Clark’s 

crow  490 
grebe  1054 
nutcracker  490 
Class  72,  73 
of  birds  61 

Classes  of  birds’  bills  106 
Classification 

machinery  of  77 
morphological  66,  68 
of  birds  59,  80 
of  n.  am.  birds  237 
principles  and  practice  of  65 
Clatter  goose  903 
Clavicles  153 
Clavicular  process  152 
Claws 

of  foot  138 
of  wing  114,  120 
Clay-colored  sparrow  437 
Cleavage 

cavity  231 
cell  230 

Clefts,  visceral  158 
Cleido-trachealis  208 
Cliff  swallow  354 
Climacteris  278 
Clinoid  walls  159 
Clipper  stormy  petrels  1046 
Clivicola  355 
riparia  355 
Cloaca  220 
Clodhopper  466 
Cloud  swifts  559 
Clown  338 
Clucking-hen  849 
Cnemial  process  125 
Cobb  986 

Coccothraustes  376 
Coccygeal  vertebrae  120,  147 
Coccyges  602 
Coccyx  120 
Coccyzinae  607 
Coccyzus  607 

americanus  610 

occidentalis,  610 
erythrophthalmus  608 
minor  610 

maynardi  610 
Cochlea  157^  194 
Cock 

chaparral  605 
of  the  plains  736 
sage  736 
Cockawee  932 
Coddv-moddy  992 
Cceca  220 
Ccecum  220 
Coeligena  547 

clemenci®  547 
Coereba  346 
Ccerebidte  346 
Coffin-carrier  986 
Cohuatl  552 
Colaptes  598 

aurato-mexicanus  119,  600 
auratus  599 
luteus  600 
ayresi  600 
chrysoldes  601 

brunnescens  602 
hybridus  600 
mexicanus  600 


Colaptes 

mexicanus  saturatior  601 
rulipileus  601 
Colin 

american  753 
common  753 
maryland  753 
ridgway’s  755 
Virginian  753 
Colins  753 
Colinus  753 

ridgwayi  755 
virginianus  753 
floridanus  754 
texanus  755 
Collar-bones  153 
Collared 

baguari  870 
kingfisher  573 
woodpecker  597 
Collecting 
birds  1 

nest  and  eggs  50 
Collecting-chest  27 
Collection,  care  of  a 54 
Collector,  to  be  a good  9 
Collectorship,  hygiene  of  19 
Collocalia  230,  557 
Collum  101 
Colorado  turkey  869 
Colors  of  feathers  88 
Columbia  709 
fasciata  710 
vioscas  710 
flavirostris  710 
leucocephala  711 
livia  709 
oenas  709 
squamosa  711 
Columb®  705 
Columbian 

chickadee  272 
downy  woodpecker  588 
hairy  woodpecker  586 
Columbidoe  709 
Columbigallina  715 

passerina  pallescens  716 
terrestris  716 
Columbia®  709 
Columbine 
birds  705 
petrels  1040 
Columella  auris  191 
Colymbus  1054 
auritns  1056 
dominicus  1058 
holboelli  1055 
nigricollis  californicus  105 
Combatant  836 
Combs  103 
Commissural 
line  111 
point  111 
Commissure  1 11 
Common 

atlantic  shearwater  1034 
booby  955 
brown  crane  848 
caracara  677 
clapper  853 
colin  753 
cormorant  963 
cow-bird  466 
crow  blackbird  482 
ducks  913 

european  buzzard  681 
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Common 

fulmar  1028 
gallinule  860 
gan  net  954 
heron  of  europe  875 
kittiwake  992 
loon  1048 
marlin  825 
murre  1082 
partridge  753 
pheasant  725 
pinnated  grouse  739 
plover  771 
pool-snipe  830 
puffin  1064 
quail  753 

of  Europe  751 
rail  356 
red-poll  389 
savannah  sparrow  406 
sharp-tailed  grouse  737 
skua  976 
snipe  806 

stormy  petrel  1041 
tern  1010 

turkey  vulture  703 
wavev  900 
wild  duck  914 
goose  904 
turkey  728 
vellow-legs  832 
Common  american 
buzzard  686 
crow  488 
gull  990 
shrike  371 
Complicate  tail  124 
Complications  in  skinning  34 
Compressed  tarsus  131 
Compsohalicus  965 
Compsotlilypis  307 
americana  308 
usneoe  308 
nigrilora  308 

Conditions  of  environment  71 
Condor,  Californian  701 
Condors  701 
Condyles 

occipital  162 
of  femur  125 
of  humerus  113 
Coniornis 
altus  1093 
Conirostral  106 
Conjunctiva  185,  187 
Conjuncto-carotidina:  204 
Conjuring  duck  930 
Connecticut  warbler  335 
Consciousness  180 
Conspecies  78 
Contopus  523 
borealis  524 

pertinax  pallidiventris  524 
richardsoni  520 
peninsula:  526 
virens  525 
Contour  of  a bird  97 
Contour-feathers  87 
Contractor  trachea:  208 
Conures  616 
Conurimc  616 
Conurus  616 

carolinensis  616 
Cooper's 

buzzard  681 
hawk  659 


Cooper’s 

sandpiper  816 
tanager  349 
Coot 

american  862 
bay  944 
bell-tongue  943 
black  and  white  939 
blossom-billed  944 
box  944 
brant  943 
broad-billed  942 
brown  942,  944 
bull  943 

butterboat-billed  944 
european  863 
gray  942,  944 
hollow-billed  942,  944 
horsehead  944 
ivory-billed  862 
patch-polled  944 
pied-winged  943 
pumpkin-blossom  942 
sea  943,  944 
smutty  942 
speckle-billed  944 
spectacle  944 
uncle  sam  943 
white-billed  862 
Coot-foot  phalaropes  796 
Coot-footed  tringa  795 
Coots  861 
sea  942 

Copper-bill  942 
Copperhead  928 
Copper-nose  942 
Copper  pheasant  726 
Copper-tailed  trogon  575 
Coracia:  560 
Coracian  birds  560 
Coracoid  bone  112,  152 
Coracomorpha:  178 
Cormorant 
baird’s  967 
brandt’s  965 
common  963 
double-crested  963 
farallone  965 
florida  964 
mexican  965 
pallas’  966 
pelagic  967 
pencilled  965 
red-faced  966 
resplendent  967 
spectacled  966 
townsend’s  965 
tufted  965 
violet-green  967 
white-crested  964 
Cormorants  959 
Corn  crake  859 
Corn-field  duck  907 
Cornea  185,  188 
Corneous  covering  of  bill  107 
Cornua  of  hyoid  173 
Corona  102 
Coronoid  process  172 
Corpora  bigemina  181 
Corpus 

callosum  182 
striatum  181 
Corrccamino  605 
Corrosive  sublimate  57 
Corvidie  484 
Corvina:  485 


Corvus  485 

americanus  488 
pascuus  488 
annectens  1088 
caurinus  489 
corax  principalis  487 
sinuatus  485 
cryptoleucus  487 
frugilegus  212 
ossifragus  490 
Cory’s 

least  bittern  886 
shearwater  1034 
Coscoroba  anatoldes  894 
Costa  humming-bird  549 
Costal  process  of  sternum  149,  150 
Costiferous  part  of  sternum  151 
Cotingida:  534 
Cotton,  use  of  26 
Coturniculus 

manimbe  365 
perpallidus  366 
Coturnix  751 
coturnix  751 
Couch’s  flycatcher  515 
Coues’ 

flycatcher  524 
sandpiper  819 
Coulon-chaud  785 
Coulterneb  1064 
Courlan  greater  849 
Courlans  846,  849 
Courliri  849 
Coursers,  night  563 
Covering  of  bill  107 
Coverts 
tail  121 
wing  115,  116 
Cow  blackbird  466 
Cowbird 

brass  468 
brazen  467 
bronzed  468 
common  466 
dwarf  467 
red-eved  468 
Cowbirds  466 
Cow-bunting  466 
Cow-frog  911 
Cow-snipe  815 
Cow-troopial  466 
Cowheen  932 
Cowpen-bird  466 
Cozcacoauhtl  701 
Cracida:  721 
Cracinte  721 
Crake 

Carolina  856 
european  spotted  S56 
farallone  black  859 
little  black  858 
skirc  785 
yellow  858 
CraWes  851,  856 
Crane 

blue  875 

common  brown  848 
little  brown  848 
northern  brown  848 
sandhill  848 
southern  brown  848 
white  848 
whooping  848 
Cranes,  etc.  846,  847 
Cranial  bones  proper  166 
nerves  181,  182 


Crape  warbler  336 
Cravat  goose  90-1 
Craven’s  murrelet  1078 
Creagrus  3000 
furcata  1000 
Creaker  815 
Credock  785 
Creek 

coot  946 
duck  916 
Creeper 

bahaman  honey  346 
black-and-white  307 
brown  279 
Californian  280 
honey  346 
mexican  280 
pine  332 

rocky  mountain  280 
Creepers  278,  346 
Creeping 

warbler  varied  307 
warblers  307 
Crescent  swallow  354 
Crested 

auklet  1070 
blue  jays  494 
grebe  1055 
green  plover  769 
redbird  455 
stariki  1070 
titmice  269 
Crested  flycatcher 
ash-throated  520 
great  518 
lawrence’s  521 
Crested  flycatchers  518 
Crestless  blue  jays  497 
Crests  of  birds  104 
Cretaceous  birds  61,  62,  63,  1093 
Crex,  859 
crex  859 

Crimson  finch  381 
Crimson-billed  tern  1012 
Crimson-fronted  finch  383 
Crimson-headed  tanager  349 
Crissal 

sooty  tern  1016 
thrasher  289 
towhee  461 
Crissum  101 
Cristas  104 
Crocker  903 
Crooked-billed 
marlin  843 
snipe  820 
Crop  of  birds  218 
Cross-bill 

american  red  385 
mexican  386 
white-winged  385 
Cross-bills  384 
Crotaphyte  depression  163 
Crotophaga  604 
ani  604 

sulcirostris  604 
Crotophagina:  604 
Crow 

blue  492 
carrion  704 
dark’s  490 

common  american  488 
florida  488 

northwestern  fish  489 
southeastern  fish  490 
Crow  blackbird  482,  483 
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Crow  blackbird 
boat-tailed  482 
brass  483 
common  482 
fan-tailed  482 
florida  483 
purple  482 
western  483 
Crow  blackbirds  481 
Crow-bill  862 
Crow-duck  862 
Crown  of  the  head  102 
Crown  sparrow 
gambel’s  439 
golden  440 
hooded  440 
intermediate  439 
white-browed  439 
white-throated  438 
Crown  sparrows  437 
Crowned  fly-catching  warblers  345 
Crows  484,  485 
blue  491 
carrion  704 
Crura  cerebri  181 
Crural  125 

feathers  129 
Crus  125,  131 
Crying-bird  849 
Crystalline  lens  189 
Cuban 

cliff  swallow  355 
martin  357 
sparrow  hawk  676 
Cub-head  928 
Cubit  113 
Cuckold  466 
Cuckoo 

black-billed  608 
black-eared  610 
ground  605 

kamschatkan  or  Siberian  611 
mangrove  610 
maynard’s  mangrove  611 
old  world  tree  611 
telephone  611 
western  yellow-billed  610 
yellow-billed  610 
Cuckoos  602 
ground  605 
Cuculidae  602 
Cuculiform  birds  602 
Cuculinre  607 
Cuculus  611 

canorus  telephonus  611 
Culmen  109 

Culminating  albatrosses  1025 
Culminicorn  108 
Cultrate  106 
Cultrirostral  106 
Cuneiforme  112,  113 
Cupidonia  cupido  129 
Cupidonias  739 
Cupola  194 
Cur  928 
Curassows  721 
Curlew 
big  841 

bristle-bellied  842 
eskimo  843 
hen  841 
hudsonian  843 
jack  842 
long-billed  841 
otahiti  842 
pied-winged  829 
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Curlew 

pygmy  821 
Spanish  866 
spike-billed  825 
stone  829 

Curlew  sandpipers  821 
Curlews  839 
Cursorial  foot  135,  136 
Cursoriina;  767 
Curve-billed  thrasher  286 
Cut-water  1020 
Cyanecula  258 
suecica  259 
Cyanocephalus  491 
cyanocephalus  492 
Cyanocitta 
cristata  494 

flornicola  495 
stelleri  495 

annectens  496 
frontalis  496 
macrolopha  496 
Cyanospiza  450 
amoena  451 
ciris  450 
cvanea  451 
parellina  452 
versicolor  450 
pulchra  451 
Cyclorrhynchus  1069 
psittaculus  1070 
Cyclrhis  362 
Cygninse  893 
Cygnopsis  cygnoides  897 
Cygnus  894 

buccinator  895 
columbianus  895 
nigricollis  894 
olor  893 

paloregonus  1091 
Cypseli  555 
Cypseliformes  560 
Cypseloides  558 

niger  borealis  558 
Cyrtonyx  761 

montezumae  761 
Cyrtopelecanus  957 
Cytula  230 

Dabchick  1058 
american  1058 
Dabcliicks,  american  1058 
Daceloninse  572 
Datila  912 
acuta  912 
Daker-hen  859 
Dakota 

grasshopper  sparrow  411 
song  sparrow  419 
Damascene  sandpiper  814 
Damier  1031 
Danger’s  method  51 
Daption  1030 
capensis  1031 
Daptrius  677 

Dark-bodied  shearwater  1037 
Darling,  everybody’s  418 
Darter 

american  969 
big  blue  659 
black  969 
black-bellied  969 
little  blue  658 
white-bellied  969 
Darters  968 
Darwinian  logic  60 
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Daub  duck  946 
Day  owl  642 
Deaf  duck  946 

Deciduous  condition  of  bill  108 
Decomposition  39 
Degrees  of  likeness  71 
Demiegrets,  american  878 
Demoiselle  878 
egrets  878 
Dendragapus  734 
obscurus  734 

fuliginosus  735 
richardsoni  735 
Dendrocvgna  906 
autumnalis  907 
fulva  906 
Dendroeca  315 
adelaidse  316 
*stiva  319 

rubiginosa  319 
sonorana  319 
auduboni  324 
aureola  319 
blackburnae  324 
bryanti  castaneiceps  319 
capitalis  316 
castanea  326 
chrysoparia  321 
ccerulescens  322 
cairnsi  323 
coronata  324 
hooveri  324 
discolor  328 
dominica  330 
albilora  330 
eoa  316 
gracia;  328 
kirtlandi  330 
maculosa  327 
nigrescens  322 
occidentals  320 
palmarum  331 

hypochrysea  332 
pennsylvanica  327 
perissoglossa  tigrina  317 
petechia  316 

peucedramus  olivaceus  318 
pharetra  316 
pityophila  31G 
rara  323 
striata  326 
townsendi  321 
vigorsi  332 
virens  319 
Dentary  bone  172 
Denticulate  107 
Dentirostral  106 
Derby  flycatcher  516 
Dermestes  lardarius  55 
Dertrotheca  108 
Desert 

black-throated  finch  428 
horned  lark  507 
song  sparrow  419 
sparrow  hawk  675 
summer  finch  426 
thrasher  289 
Design,  evidences  of  77 
Desmamceba  198 
Desmognathism  177,  178 
Desmognathous  skull  177 
Determination  of  sex  45 
Development 
of  feathers  82 
of  skull  157 
Devil  downhead  277 


Diablotin  1039 
Diabolic  petrels  1038 
Diaphragm  199 
Diapophyscs  143 
Diatryma  gigantca  1092 
Dicholophus  150 
Dichroic  egrets  880 
Dichromanassa  880 
rufa  880 
Dickey  946 
Didactvle  birds  132 
Didi  706 

Didunculus  strigirostris  706 
Didus  ineptus  65,  706 
Diedapper  1085 
Digestive  system  215 
Digiti  132 
Digits 

of  foot  127, 134 
of  wing  112 
Dilophalicus  963 
Dinkey  946 
Dinoruithes  64 
Dinosaurs  63,  1037 
Diomedea  1023 
albatrus  1024 
exulans  1023 
immutabilis  1024 
nigripes  1024 
Diomedeise  1022 
Dipper  930, 1058 
american  260 
Dippers  260 
Dip-tail  diver  946 
Directions  for  using  the  keys  233 
Discogastrula  231 
Distal  phalanges  133 
Distichous  arrangement  120 
Diurnal  birds  of  prey  648 
Diver 

adams’  1050 
black-throated  1050 
great  northern  1048 
imber  1048 

lawrence’s  black-throated  1050 
red-throated  1051 
Diving  birds  1046 
Dixhuit  769 
Dodo  65,  706 
Dogs  9 

Dolichonvx  465 
oryzivorus  465 
Domestic 
duck  914 
pigeon  709 
turkey  727 
Dorsal  vertebra  145 
Dorso-lumbar  vertebra  146 
Dorsum  99 

Dotted  canon  wren  293 
Double-crested  cormorant  963 
Double-forked  tail  123 
Double-rounded  tail  123 
Double  snipe  805 
Dough-bird  843 
Dove 

blue-headed  quail  719 
bridled  718 
Carolina  714 
ground  716 
inca  716 
key  west  718 
mexican  ground  716 
mountain  718 
mourning  714 
ruddy  718 


Dove 

scaled  716 
sea  1080 
singing  715 
true  709 
turtle  714 
white-fronted  713 
white-winged  715 
wild  714 
zenaida  715 
Dovekie  1080 
Doves  709 
dwarf  715 
ground  712 
love  715 
lustre  718 
pin-tail  714 
pin-wing  712 
quail  719 
shell  716 
white-wing  715 
Dowitch  815 
Dowitcher  808 
western  808 
white-tailed  808 
Down-feathers  86 
Downy  woodpecker  587 
Draco  81 

Dresser’s  eider  939 
Drills  for  eggs  51 
Driver  808 

Dromreognathse  69,  176 
Dronraognathism  174 
Dromseognathous  skull  175, 176 
Dromseus  176 
Drum  of  ear  191 
Drumming 
grouse  741 
partridge  741 
pheasant  741 
Drumstick  125 
Dryobates  582 
arizonse  585 
borealis  582 
nuttalli  583 
pubescens  587 
gairdneri  588 
homorus  587 
scalaris  bairdi  583 
lucasanus  583 
villosus  585 

auduboni 5S6 
liarrisi  586 
hyloscopus  586 
le’ucomelas  586 
monticola  586 
Ducal  tern  1008 
Duck 

american  eider  939 
black  915 
black-head  923 
bleating  916 
buffalo-headed  930 
buffle-hcad  930 
butter  930,  946 
canvasbaek  927 
common  wild  914 
conjuring  930 
corn-field  907 
creek  916 
crow  862 
daub  946 
deaf  946 
domestic  914 
dumpling  946 
dusky  915 
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Duck 

eider  710,  712,  938 
english  914 
fan-crested  949 
fishing  948,  949 
flock  923 
florida  dusky  915 
fool  946 
french  914 
golden-eve  928 
gray  912',  914,  916 
greater  scaup  923 
harlequin  933 
heavy-tailed  946 
isles  of  shoals  939 
labrador  934 
lesser  scaup  923 
little  black  and  white  930 
brown  930 
fishing  949 
long-tail  931 
mottled  915 
mountain  933 
musk  909 
mussel  923 
northern  eider  938 
painted  933 
pheasant  912 
pied  934 

gray  912 
pin-tail  912 
raft  923 
red-head  925 
red-headed  raft  925 
ring-neck  924 
rock  933 

round-crested  949 
rudder  945 
ruddy  946 
sea  939 
shoveller  911 
sleepy  946 
smoking  917 
squam  939 
stock  914 
summer  910 
st.  domingo  947 
surf  944 

swallow-tailed  931 
texas  dusk}’  915 
tree  949 
velvet  943 
wheat  917 
whistle  928 
white-winged  surf  944 
wild  914 
winter  912 
wood  910,  949 
Duck  hawk  669 
Duckinmallard  914 
Ducks  890 
black  913 
blackhead  922 
bridal  910 
common  913 
eider  938 
fishing  948 
long-tailed  931 
musk  909 
pintail  912 
river  908 
rudder  945 
sea  920 
singing  931 
spoonbill  911 
stock  913 


Ducks 

surf  942 
tree  906 
Duck-snipe  829 
Dukelets  631 
Dumpling  duck  946 
Dun-bird  946 
Dun  diver  946,  948 
Dunghunter  978 
Dunlin 

american  820 
european  820 
sandpipers  820 
Duodenum  219 
Dura  mater  182 
Dusky 

auklet  1070 
duck  915 
horned  owl  631 
lark  508 
grouse  734 
kinglet  263 

orange-crowned  warbler  315 
poor-will  568 
seaside  sparrow  415 
Dusky-tailed  humming-bird  553 
Dwarf 

bitterns  885 
cowbird  467 
doves  715 
hermit  thrush  254 
screech  owl  636 
Dynamamoeba;  221,  224,  225 
Dysporus  954 
Dytes  1056 

Eagle 

alaskan  bald  698 
bald  696 
black  695 
golden  695 
harpy  695 
hawk  692 

kamtschatkan  sea  698 
mountain  695 
owls  629 
ring-tailed  695 
sea  696 

white-headed  sea  696 
white-shouldered  sea  698 
white-tailed  sea  696 
Eagles  649,  678 
fishing  696 
golden  695 
harpy  695 
sea  696 

Ear  of  birds  97,  190 
Eared 

grebe,  american  1067 
owls  623 
shearwater  1036 
Eastern 

bluebird  257 
fox  sparrow  442 
hermit  thrush  254 
house  wren  296 
olive-back  255 
snow-bird  430 
Eaves  swallow  354 
Ecdysis  89 
Ectoderm  232 
Ectopistes  711 

migratorius  711 
Efferent  nerves  180 
Egg  222 

anatomy  of  222 


Egg-bird  1016 
Egg-birds  1081 
Egg-drills  51 
Egg-laying  229 
Egg-pod  228 
Eggs 

collecting  50 
labelling  53 
preparing  51 
shapes  of  229 
Egg-shell  229 
reinforcing  53 
Egg-tooth  111 
Egret 

great  white  876 
little  white  878 
louisiana  878 
peale’s  880 
reddish  880 
Egrets 

demoiselle  878 
dichroic  880 
Egyptian  tern  1002 
Eider 

american  939 
dresser’s  939 

freenland  938 
ing  941 
pacific  940 
spectacled  936 
steller’s  936 
Eiders  937 
Eheodochon  89 
Elanoldes  653 
forficatus  657 
Elanus  656 

glaucus  656 
Elbow-joint  112,  114 
Elegant  tern  1007 
Elf  owls  645 
Elliott’s  sandpiper  819 
Emargination  of  remiges  118 
Ember-goose  1048 
Emberiza  hortulana  466 
Embryological  characters  70 
Embryology  222,  230 
Embryos  222,  223 
extracting  52 
Emperor  goose  901 
Empidias  522 
Empidonax  526 
cineritius  531 
diffieilis  531 
flaviventris  530 
fulvifrons  532 
pygmaeus  532 
hammondi  531 
insulicola  531 
minimus  530 
trailli  529 

alnorum  529 
virescens  528 
wrighti  532 
Encephalon  181 
Endoderm  232 
cells  231 
Endolymph  196 
Endoskeleton  140 
Endvsis  89 
English 

duck  914 
pheasant  725 
snipe  806 
Engyptila  712 

fulviventris  brachvptera  713 
Environment,  conditions  of  72,  77 
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Eocene  birds  64 
Ep, apophysis  cerebri  181 
Epiblast  233 
Epibranchinl  173 
Epicleidium  153 
Epidermic  structures  82 
Epididymis  223 
Epigastrium  101 
Epiglottis  210,  216 
Epignathous  bills  105 
Epiotic  163,  193 
Epiphyses  i40 
Epipleural  processes  148 
Epipubic  bone  155 
Epitriebium  82 
Equestrian  sandpiper  836 
Equilibration  196 
Equivalence  of  groups  72,  73 
Ereunetes  810 
pusillus  810 

occidentalis  811 
Ergaticus  345 
ruber  345 
Erionetta  941 
Erismatura  945 
jamaicensis  946 
Ermine  owl  639 
Erne  696 
Esacus  767 
Eskimo 

curlew  843 
goose  905 
Ethmoid  166 
Etypic  characters  75 
Euetheia  453 
bicolor  453 
canora  453 
Eugenes  546 
fulgens  546 
Euphonia  347 

elegantissima  347 
Eupodotis  australis  218 
Eupsittaci  614 
European 

bean  goose  898 
black-tailed  godwit  827 
coot  863 
cuckoo  603 
curlew  840 
dunlin  820 
golden  plover  773 
goldfinch  394 
great  white  egret  876 
green  sandpiper  833 
greenshatik  831 
green-winged  teal  918 
hawk  owl  640 
herring  gull  988 
kestrel  674 
land-rail  859 
lesser  ring  plover  778 
little  white  egret  878 
merlin  674 
mew  gull  990 
oyster-catcher  788 
redshank  830 
ring  plover  777 
snipe  805 
spoonbill  867 
spotted  crake  856 
tree  sparrow  380 
velvet  scoter  943 
whimbrel  842 
white-fronted  goose  898 
wigcon  916 
wild  swan  896 


European 

windhover  674 
woodcock  804 
Eurynorhynchus  811 
pygmteus  812 

Eustachian  tube  164,  191,  216 
Evening  grosbeak  376 
Everglade  kite  654 
Evermann's  rock  ptarmigan  749 
Everybody’s  darling  418 
Evidences'  of  design  77 
Evolution,  theory  of,  60,  62,  66 
Exanthemops  901 
Exoccipital  162 
Exocoetus  81 
Exoskeletal  structures  81 
Exoskeleton  140 

Extension  and  flexion  of  wing  112, 
115 

Extensor  muscles  205 
“ Extent  ” 24 
Exterior  of  a bird  81,  97 
Extinct  birds  64 
Eye  97,  184,  185 
Eyebrow  albatross  1026 
Eyes,  glass  44 
Eye-water  38 

Facial 

bones  167 
nerve  183,  193 
Falcate  bill  107 
Falco  663 

sesalon  670 
columbarius  670 
sucklevi  673 
dominicensis  676 
fuscicoerulescens  676 
islandicus  664 
mexicanus  667 
peregrinus  anatum  669 
pealei  670 
regulus  674 
richardsoni  673 
rusticolus  665 
gyrfalco  666 
obsoletus  667 
sparverius  674 

deserticolus  675 
peninsularis  675 
tinnunculus  674 
Falcon 

american  peregrine  669 
lanner  667 
aplomado  676 
femoral  676 
peale’s  peregrine  670 
peregrine  669 
prairie  667 
rustv-crowned  674 
Falconida:  649 
Falconinai  662 
Falcons  649,  962 
Fall  snipe  820 
Fallopian  nerviduct  192 
False  cere  108 
Family  71,  72,  73 
Fan-crested  duck  949 
Fan-tailed  crow  blackbird  482 
Farallone 
bird  1083 
black  crake  859 
cormorant  965 
Fasceddar  978 
Fasciat  198 
Fat,  fatness  37 


Fat-bird  815 
Fatigue  and  hunger  20 
Fauces  216 
Feathered  tracts  86 
Feather-leg  sandpipers  817 
Feathers  81,  82,  84,  85,  88,  115 
Feet  of  birds  124 
Females,  full  suites  of  14 
Femoral  falcon  676 
Femoro-cauda!  201 
Femur  125 
Fenestra 

oval  is  159,  160,  191 
rotunda  191 
Ferruginous 
buzzard  692 
finch  442 
mocking-bird  285 
owl  643 

pygmv  owl  644 
sandpiper  821 
Fibula  125 
Fibulare  125 
Field 

lark  472 
marlin  827 
naturalist’s  duties  21 
ornithology  1 
plover  HI,  837 
sparrow  436 
work  9 
Field-bird  771 
Fierv-red  cardinal  456 
Fighting  sandpipers  836 
Filoplumaceous  feathers  86 
Filoplumes  86 
Finch 

acadian  sharp-tailed  413 
alien’s  rosy  387 
arizona  summer  424 
bachman’s  summer  423 
baird’s  rosy  388 
bav-winged  summer  427 
bell’s  428 

black-throated  427 
blanding’s  462 
brandt’s  rosy  388 
Californian  purple  382 
cassin’s  purple  382 
summer  425 
crimson  381 
crimson-fronted  383 
desert  black-throated  428 
summer  426 
ferruginous  442 
fisher’s  seaside  414 
florida  sea-side  415 
summer  423 
foxy  442 
grass  401 
green  463 

guadaloupe  house  384 
house  383 
indigo  451 
lazuli  451 
maegillivray’s  413 
mcgregor’s  house  384 
mexican  summer  424 
nelson’s  sharp-tailed  412 
Oregon  grass  402 
painted  450 
paraline  painted  452 
peninsular  painted  451 
pine  391 
purple  381 

painted  450 
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Finch 

red-breasted  383 
ridgway’s  rosy  387 
rufous-crowned  summer  425 
st.  lucas  383 
sanclemente  house  383 
scott’s  seaside  414 
seaside  413 
sennett’s  seaside  414 
sharpe’s  pygmy  452 
sharp-tailed  412 
swainson’s  rosy  387 
texan  seaside  414 
western  grass  402 
Finches  373 
painted  450 
pygmy  452 
rosy  386 
summer  422 
Fiuchlet,  sharpe’s  452 
Finchlets  452 
Finger  bones  114 
Fire-bird  475 
Firebrand  325 

Fire-crowned  flycatchers  533 
Fire-tail  342 
Fischerias  936 
Fish 

crow  489,  490 
hawks  698 
Fisher’s  petrel  1040 
seaside  finch  414 
Fishing 

duck  948 
ducks  948 
eagles  696 
Fissirostral  106 
Fixtures  25,  27 
Fizzy  942 
Flag  of  hawks  129 
Flamingo,  american  red  888 
Flamingoes  888 
Flammulated  owl  636 
Flanks  100 
Flaps  of  toes  137 
Flat-billed 

auklet  1071 
phalarope  797 
Flexion  of  wing  112,  115 
Flexor 

digitorum  perforatus  201 
longus  hallucis  199 
muscles  115 
Flicker  599 
gila  601 
guadalupe  601 
hybrid  600 
mexican  600 
northern  600 
northwestern  601 
vellow-and-red-shafted  600 
Flickers  598 

Flight-feathers  81,  115,  117 
goose  905 
Flocculus  182 
Flock  duck  923 
Flocking  fowl  923 
Florcsi’s  hummingbird  549 
Florida  661 

barred  owl  629 
bluejav  495 
burrowing  owl  648 
cardinal  456 
clapper  rail  854 
coerulea  880 
cormorant  964 


Florida 

crow  488 

blackbird  483 
dusky  duck  915 
dwarf  bittern  886 
gallinule  860 
jay  497 

meadow-lark  472 
night-hawk  570 
quail  754 

red-shouldered  buzzard  686 
screech  owl  634 
seaside  finch  415 
summer  finch  423 
whitebreasted  nuthatch  277 
wild  turkey  729 
wren  294 
yellow-throat  338 
Flusterer  862 
Flycatcher 

acadian  528 
alder  529 

arizona  beardless  534 
crested  520 
arkansas  tyrant  515 
ash-throated  crested  520 
beardless  533 
black  pewit  522 
bonaparte’s  sylvan  341 
bull-headed  516 
cassin’s  tyrant  515 
couch's  tyrant  515 
coues’  524 
derby  516 
dirty  little  531 
forked-tailed  512 
fulvous  532 
giraud’s  517 
gray  little  532 
great  crested  518 
green-crested  528 
hammond’s  531 
island  531 

large-billed  crested  520 
lawrence’s  crested  521 
least  530 
little  buff  532 

buff-breasted  532 
western  529 
mexican  crested  519 
nutting’s  crested  521 
olivaceous  crested  521 
olive-sided  524 
pewit  522 

pileolated  sylvan  341 
ridgway’s  534 
saint  lucas  531 
sav’s  pewit  522 
selby’s  sylvan  340 
small  green-crested  528 
sulphur-bellied  striped  517 
swallow-tailed  512 
texan  517 
texas  beardless  516 
traill’s  529 
vermilion  533 
western  wood  pewee  526 
yellow-bellied  531 
Wilson’s  sylvan  341 
Wright’s  532 
yellow-bellied  530 
Flycatchers 

american  510 
ash-throated  518 
beardless  533 
crested  518 


Flycatchers 
derby  516 
fire-crowned  533 
inquisitive  516 
king  513 

little  olivaceous  526 
pewit  521 
rufous-tailed  518 
striped  517 
swallow-tailed  512 
true  tyrant  510 
wood  pewee  523 
Flycatching  thrush 
townsend’s  259 
Flycatching  thrushes  259 
Flycatching  warbler 
Canadian  341 
hooded  340 
red-fronted  344 
Flycatching  warblers  340 
rose  344 

Fly-snapper,  shining  360 
Fly-snappers  360 
Flv-up-the-creek  881 
Follicle,  feather  82 
Fontanelles  of  sternum  150 
Fool 

duck  946 
quail  761 

Foolish  guillemot  1082 
Foot  124 

integument  of  130 
modifications  of  135 
plumage  of  128 
Foramen 

lacerum  166 
magnum  162 
of  monro  181 
ovale  of  heart  202 
of  skull  162 

Forbush’s  song  sparrow  417 
Forceps  25,  52 
Forearm  112 
Fork-tail  petrels  1042 
gray  1044 
hornby’s  1044 
Fork-tailed 

flvcatcher  512 
gull  999 

stormy  petrels  1042 
Forms 

generalized  76 
specialized  76 

Formulation  of  knowledge  77 
Fornix  182 
Forster’s  tern  1009 
Fossa,  nasal  109 
Fossil  birds  62,  1037 
cretaceous  1093 
jurassic  1097 
tertiary  1087 
Four-toed  plover  779 
Fowls  719,  721 

pigeon-toed  720 
true  721 
Fox  sparrow 
eastern  442 
slate-colored  443 
townsend’s  443 
Fox  sparrows  442 
Fox-tail  442 
Foxy  finch  442 
Franklin’s 

rosy  gull  996 
spruce  grouse  734 
Frank’s  guillemot  1083 
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Fratercula  1002 
arctica  1064 

glacialis  1060 
corniculata  1063 
FraterculinsB  1062 
Frazar’s 

green  heron  881 
oyster-catcher  789 
Freckled  sandpiper  822 
Fregata  971 
aquila  971 
Fregatid®  969 
Fregetta  1045 
grallaria  1046 
French 

duck  914 
mocking-bird  285 
Fresh-water  marsh  hen  8 
Frigate  971 

palmerston  971 
stormy  petrels  1045 
Frigates  969 
Fringe-footed  phalaropes 
Fringillidae  373 
Frontal 

angle  109 
anti®  110 
bone  162 
Frontlets  104 
Fronto-facial  hinge  162 
Frost-bird  771 
Frosted  poor-will  568 
Frowl  1082 
Fulgent  hummers  546 
Fulica  862 

americana  862 
atra  863 
minor  1091 
Fulicinae  861 
Fuliginous  buzzard  689 
Fuligula  922 
aflinis  923 
collaris  924 
marila  923 
Fuligulinte  920 
Fulmar  1028 

common  1028 
giant  1028 
gull  1029 

lesser  atlantic  1029 
pacific  1029 
rodgers’  1029 
slender-billed  1030 
Fulmar  shearwaters  1031 
Fulmarinse  1027 
Fulmars  1027 
Fulmarus  1028 
glacialis  1028 

glupischa  1029 
minor  1029 
rodgersi  1029 

Fulvous 

flycatcher  532 
tree  duck  906 
Furcate  tail  123 
Furculum  112, 153 
Fute  843 

Gadfly  petrels  1038 
Gadwall  916 

Gairdner’s  woodpecker  5 
Galeoscoptes  283 
carolinensis  284 
Gall-bladder  221 
Gallinaceous  birds  719 
Gallium,  719,  1089 


54 


793 


88 


Gallinago  805 
delicata  806 
gallinago  806 
major  805 
Gallinula  860 
galeata  860 
Gallinule 

common  860 
florida  860 
Gallinules  850,  859 
sultana  861 
Gallinulinoe  851,  859 
Gallo-columbine  series  719 
Gambel’s 

crown  sparrow  439 
partridge  759 
Gambets  830 
Gambetta  836 
Gamin  379 
Ganglia 

of  brain  181 
of  nerves  180 
Gannet 

common  954 
white  954 
Gannets  953 
Gape  111 

Gardenian  heron  882 
Garefowl  1086 
Garganeys 919 
Garrot  928 

american  928 
Carrots  928 
Garrulinm  492 
Garzetta  878 

candidissima  878 
nivea  878 
Gastornis 

giganteus  1092 
parisiensis  64 
Gastrmum  99,  101 
Gastrula  231 
Gastrulation  231 
Gavia  1048 

adamsi  1050 
arcticus  1050 
imber  1048 
lumme  1051 
pacificus  1050 
Gavi:e  1047 
Gavidm  1047 
Gdant  65 
Geraldine  253 
Geranomorphae  177 
Germinal 
spot  226 
vesicle  226 
Germination  230 
Germ-yelk  230 
Geese  890,  896 
barnacle  902 
brant  902 
grav  897 
land  897 
painted  901 
snow  898 

Gelochelidon  1002 
nilotica  1002 
Gemitores  706 
Gena  103 
Genera  72,  73 
General  ornithology  59 
Generalized  forms  76 
Generative  organs  221 
Genetic  relations  77 
Genio-hyoid  217 


Genital  glands  221 
Genus  71,  72,  73 
Geococcyx  605 

Californian  us  605 
Geologic  succession  62 
Geopelia  709 
Geothlypis  334,  336 
beldingi  338 
opomis  agilis  334 
formosa  335 
poliocephala  ralpbi  338 
tolmiei  336 
trichas  337 
ignota  338 
occidental^  337 
Geothvpia  Philadelphia  336 
Geotrygon  718 
ciirvsia  718 
montana  718 
Geylle  1078 
Giant  fulmar  1028 
Gibbons  107 
Gigerium  219 

flicker  601 
■woodpecker  594 
Gilded 

woodpecker  601 
woodpeckers  598 
Ginglymus  127 
Giraud’s 

flycatcher  517 
horned  lark  507 
Gizzard  218 
Glabrirostres  563 
Glacial 

guillemot  1078 
puffin  1066 
Gland,  oil 
Glass  eyes  44 
Glaucidium  643 
gnoma  643 

californicum  643 
hoskinsi  644 
phahenoides  644 
Glaucous  gull  984 
Glaucous-winged  gull  985 
Glenoid 

cavity  152 
process  152 
Glosso-hyal  bone  173 
Glosso-pharvngeal  nerve  1S3 
Glossy 
ibis  865 
ibises  865 
Glottis  210,  216 
Glupisch  1029 
Gnat-catcher 

black-capped  266 
black-tailed  266 
blue-gray  265 
plumbeous  265 
Gnat-catchers  264 
Gnathidium  109 
Gnathothcca  108 
Gnome  owl  643 
Californian  643 
Gnome  owls  643 
Goatsuckers  561 
true  662 
Godwit 

american  bar-tailed  825 
black-tailed  827 
european  black-tailed  828 
great  marble  825 
hudsonian  827 
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Godwit 

pacific  bar-tailed  S26 
red-breasted  827 
God  wits  825 
Goggle-nose  944 
Golden 

crown  sparrow  440 
eagle  695 
eagles  695 
plover  771 
plovers  771 
robin  475 

swamp  warblers  309 
Golden  warbler  319 

chestnut-headed  319 
Golden-cheeked  warbler  321 
Golden-crested  kinglet  262 
Golden-crowned 
accentor  333 
thrush  333 
wag-tail  warbler  333 
Golden-eye  928 
american  928 

Golden-winged  woodpecker  599 
Goldfinch 

american  392 
arizona  394 
arkansaw  394 
black-headed  392 
european  394 
lawrence’s  393 
mexican  394 
western  american  393 
willow  393 
Goldfinches  392 
american  392 
old-world  394 
Gold-tits  275 
Gony  1024 
Gonys  109,  172 
Goosander  948 
american  948 
red-breasted  949 
Goose 

american  white-fronted  898 

barnacle  902 

bay  904 

big  gray  904 

black  brant  903 

black-headed  904 

blue  899 

snow  899 
blue-winged  899 
brant  903 
brent  903 
cackling  905 
Canada  904 
cassin’s  905 
clatter  903 
common  wild  904 
cravat  904 
emperor  901 
eskimo  905 
european  bean  898 
white-fronted  898 
flight  905 

freater  snow  900 
orra  903 
hutchins’  905 
larger  white-cheeked  904 
laughing  898 
least  Canada  905 
snow  901 
lesser  Canada  905 
snow  900 
little  wild  905 


Goose 

marsh  905 
mud  905 
painted  901 
prairie  905 
red  900 
reef  904 
rode  903 
ross’  901 
small  gray  905 
white-headed  899 
winter  905 
yellow-legged  898 
Goose-bird  827 
Gorget  hummers  547 
Gorglets  104 
Goshawk 

american  661 
mexican  693 
western  662 
Goshawks  661 
Goss’  booby  955 
Gould’s  booby  954 
Goura  708 
Gourdhead  869 
Graafian  follicle  226 
Grace’s  warbler  328 
Grackle 

blue-headed  480 
boat-tailed  482 
bronzed  483 
green  483 
purple  482 
red-tailed  482 
rusty  480 
texas  482 
Grackles  479 
rusty  480 
Graculavus 
agilis  1095 
anceps  1095 
lentus  1095 
pumilus  1094 
velox  1094 
Graculus 

idahensis  1091 
macropus  1092 
Gradation  of  tail  123 
Grallatores  altinares  864 
Grallatorial 
anseres  887 
foot  135, 136 
Granatellus  305 
Grand 

dukes  629 
fou  954 

Grant’s  tropic  bird  972 
Granulation  of  podotheca  131 
Grass 

quit  453 
plover  837 
sparrows  401 
Grass-bird  815 
Grass  finch  401 
western  402 

Grasshopper  sparrow  408 
henslow’s  410 
le  conte’s  411 
Grasshopper  sparrows  408 
Grass-snipe  815 
Gravity,  centre  of  96 
Gray 

brant  898 
coot  942 

coot-footed  tringa  797 
crowned  leucosticte  387 


Gray 

duck  912,  916 
fork-tailed  petrel  1044 
geese  897 
greenlet  366 
grouse  734 
gyrfalcon  666 
jay  502 
jays  500 
kingbird  514 
little  flycatcher  532 
mallard  914 
owl  633 
owls  626 
phalarope  797 
plover  770 
ruffed  grouse  742 
sage  sparrow  429 
shrikes  370 
snipe  808 
song  sparrow  419 
star  buzzard  693 
towhee  462 
white-wing  943 
widgeon  916 
Gray -back  808,  822,  923 
greater  809 

Gray-cheeked  thrush  255 
Gray-headed 

murrelet  1074 
snowbird  433 
Gray’s  tanager  350 
Gray-tailed  cardinal  456 
Gray-winged  gull  985 
Grease  bird  500 
Great 

auk  1086 

black-backed  gull  986 
blue  heron  865 
Carolina  wren  294 
crested  flycatcher  518 
egret  herons  876 
gray  owl  636 
owls  636 

guinea  woodpecker  585 
herons  874 
horned  owl  630 
marbled  godwit  825 
northern  diver  1048 
shrike  370 

red-breasted  rail  854 
rufous-bellied  kingfisher  573 
skua  976 
white  egret  876 
heron  876 

Greater 

courlan  849 
coverts  116 
gray-back  809 
longbeak  809 
red-poll  390 
scaup  duck  923 
shearwater  1034 
snipe  805 
snow  goose  900 
telltale  831 
yellow-legs  831 
yellow-shanks  831 
yellow-shins  831 
Great-footed  hawk  669 
Great-head  928 
Grebe 

american  eared  1057 
red-necked  1055 
californian  black-necked  1057 
dark’s  1054 
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Grebe 

crested  1055 
holbooll’s  1055 
horned  105G 
pied-billed  1058 
st.  domingo  1058 
sclavonian  1056 
western  1054 
white-winged  1058 
Grebes  1051,  1054 
spear-bill  1053 
thick-billed  1058 
Green 

black-capped  flvcatching  war- 
bler 341 
finch  463 
grackle  483 
heron  881 
ibis  865 
jays  500 
pheasant  725 
plover  771 
sandpiper  833 
Green-back  771 

Green-backed  humming-bird  550 
Green-crested  flycatcher  528 
Green-footed  booby  955 
Green-head  771,  914,  923 
Green-headed  wigeon  917 
Greenland 
eider  938 
gyrfalcon  664 
mealy  red-poll  390 
ptarmigan  747 
Greenlet 

bell’s  368 
black-capped  369 
black-whiskered  363 
blue-headed  365 
brotherly  love  364 
cassin’s  366 
gray  366 
button’s  367 
key  west  367 
least  368 

mountain  solitary  366 
obscure  368 
plumbeous  366 
red-eyed  363 
solitary  365 
Stephens’  367 
vellow-green  364 
yellow-throated  365 
warbling  364 
western  warbling  365 
white-eyed  367 
Greenlets  361 
Greenshank,  european  831 
Greenshanks  831 
Green-tailed  towhee  462 
Green-wing  918 
Green-winged  teals  918 
Grinda’s  bush-tit  274 
Grisled  sandpiper  822 
Groove-billed  ani  604 
Grosbeak 

alaskan  pine  378 
black-beaded  448 
blue  449 

California  pine  378 
Canadian  pine  377 
cardinal  454 
evening  376 
kadiac  pine  379 
rocky  mountain  pine  378 
rose-breasted  448 


Grosbeak 

western  blue  450 
evening  377 
Grosbeaks 
blue  449 
cardinal  454 
song  447 
Ground 

cuckoos  605 
doves  712,  716 
robin  457 
sparrotvs  402 
thrush  285 
warblers  334 
Groups 

taxonomic  equivalence  of  72 
zoological  72 
Grouse  730 
black  732 
blue  734 
Canada  732 
common  pinnated  739 
sharp-tailed  737 
drumming  741 
dusky  734 

franltlin’s  spruce  734 
gray  734 

ruffed  742 
labrador  spruce  733 
northern  sharp-tailed  737 
Oregon  ruffed  743 
pale  pinnated  741 
pine  734 
pinnated  739 

of  martha’s  vineyard  739 
pin-necked  739 
pin-tailed  736 
prairie  sharp-tailed  738 
red  ruffed  743 
richardson’s  dusky  735 
ruffed  741 
sage  735 
sharp-tailed  737 
shoulder-knot  741 
snow,  743 
sooty  735 
spike-tailed  737 
spine-tail  735 
spotted  732 
sprig-tailed  737 
spruce  732 
tippet  741 
tree  732 
white  737,  744 
willow  744 
wood  732 
Grues  846 
Gruidre  847 
Grui  formes  846 
Grus  847 

americana  209,  848 
canadensis  203,  848 
haydeni  1090 
proavus  1090 
Grypaniform  107 
Guadalupe 

caracara  678 
flicker  601 
house  finch  383 
petrel  1043 
rock  wren  292 
snowbird  434 
towhee  460 
wren  296 
Gunn,  texan  721 
Guans  721 


Guara  866 
alva  866 
rubra  867 
Guillemot 

black  1078 
Californian  1083 
common  1082 
foolish  1082 
frank’s  1083 
glacial  1078 
mandt’s  1078 
pacific  thick-billed  1084 
pigeon  1079 
scapular  1078 
sooty  1080 
spectacled  1080 
thick-billed  1083 
white  1078 
white-winged  1078 
Guillemots  1068,  1078,  1081 
black  1068,  1078 
Guiraca  449 
ecerulea  449 

eurhyncha  450 
Guiras  604 
Gula  101 
Gular  101 

pouch  216 

Gull 

american  herriug  988 
mew  991 

atlantic  gray-winged  985 
arctic  978 
black-toed  978 
black-headed  995 
bonaparte’s  rosy  996 
Californian  989 
common  american  990 
european  herring  988 
mew  990 
fork-tailed  999 
franklin’s  rosy  996 
glaucous  984 
glaucous-winged  985 
gray-winged  985 
great  black-backed  986 
heermann’s  991 
ice  984.  994 
ivory  994 
kittiwake  992 
kumlien’s  985 
laughing  995 
least  998 
little  998 
neboux’s  1000 
nelson’s  986 

pacific  gray-winged  986 

point-barrow  glaucous  984 

reinhardt’s  988 

ring-billed  990 

ross’  998 

rosy  998 

sabine’s  999 

Siberian  988 

slaty-backed  987 

snow  994 

swallow-tailed  1000 
vega  989 
wedge-tailed  998 
western  herring  987 
white-headed  991 
white-winged  985 
Gull-billed  tern  1002 
terns  1002 
Gull  fulmar  1029 
Gulls  973,  982,  983 
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Gulls 

fork-tailed  999 
hooded  994 
ice  994 
rosy  994 
skua  975 

swallow-tailed  1000 
three-toed  992 
wedge-tail  998 
Guns  1,  5,  6,  7 
Gustation  197 
Gutter-snipe  807 
Guttur  101 
Gvgis  Candida  1002 
Gypa'tus  barbatus  649 
Gvpagus  701 
papa  701 

Gyparehtis  papa  700 
Gypogeranides  617 
Gypogeranus  serpentarius  617 
Gypohierax  angolensis  649 
Gyps  fulvus  706 
Gypsum  27 
Gyrantes  706 
Gyrfalcon 

american  continental  666 
black  667 
brown  666 
gray  666 
greenland  664 
iceland,  664,  666 
labrador  667 
norwegian  666 
white  664 
Gvrfalcons  664 


ILbmal 
arch  141 
spine  142 

Hiemapophyses  142 
Htematamceba  cruentata  202 
Hiematic  system  201 
Hamiatopodida;  787 
Hsematopus  787 
bachmani  789 
frazari  789 
ostrilegus  788 
palliatus  788 
Haematothermal  202 
Hamiophila  425 
carpalis  427 
ruficeps  eremocca  426 
scotti  426 
sororia  426 
Haffherr  1028 
Hag  1034 

black  1037 
Hagdon  1084 
Hair-bird  435 
Hairy-head  949 
Hairy  woodpecker  585 
Halc'yones  570 
Halcvoniform  birds  570 
Half-webbed  foot  137 
Haliaetus  696 
albicilla  696 
leucocephalus  696 
alascanus  698 
Hallux  134 
Halocyptena  1041 
microsoma  1041 
Halones  of  egg  228 
Hammock-bird  475 
Hammond’s  flycatcher  531 
Hamulate  bill  107 


Hamuli  84 
Hanging-bird  475 
Hang-nest  475 
Harderian  gland,  185,  187 
Hard-headed  broad-bill  946 
Hare-footed  buzzards  690 
Harehl,  long-tailed  931 
llarfang  639 
Harlan  912 
Harlan’s  buzzard  682 
Harlequin 
brant  898 
duck  933 
quail  761 
Harpagornis  65 
Harporhynchus  284 
bendirei  286 
cinereus  287 
mearnsi  288 
crissalis  287 
curvirostris  286 
palmeri  286 
lecontei  288 

arenicola  289 
longirostris  sennetti  285 
redivivus  288 

pasandenensis  288 
rufus  285 
Harpy  eagle  695 
Harriers  651 
Harris’s 

buzzard  679 
sparrow  440 
woodpecker  586 
Haunch  bones  154 
Havelda  931 
hiemalis  931 
Havelds  931 
Havell’s  tern  1009 
Haversian  canals  140 
Hawaiian  petrel  1043 
Hawfinches,  american  376 
Hawk 

american  marsh  652 
black  689 
blue  652 
hen  661 

California  squirrel  692 
chicken  659,  661,  685 
cooper’s  659 
Cuban  sparrow  676 
desert  sparrow  675 
duck  669 
eagle  692 
fish  698 

great-footed  669 
hen  682,  685 
little  black  689 
marsh  652 
mexican  black  694 
mosquito  568 
mouse  652 
pallas’  pigeon  674 
pigeon  653,  670 
red-bellied  686 
richardson’s  pigeon  663 
at.  lucas  sparrow  675 
sharp-shinned  658 
snail  654 
snake  657 
sparrow  674 
suckley’s  pigeon  673 
winter  685 
zone-tailed  686 
Hawk  owl  640 
american  642 


Hawk  owl 

european  640 
Hawks  649,  657 
fish  698 

sharp-shinned  658 
Hawk’s-eye  771 
Ilav-bird  815 
Head  of  birds  97,  102 
Hearing,  sense  of  190 
Heart  202 

Heath-cock,  ruffed  741 
Heath  hen  739 
Heavenly  hummers  547 
Heavy-tailed  duck  946 
Heel  126 
Heermann’s 
gull  991 

song  sparrow  420 
Ileleodytes  290 

brunneicapellus  291 
affinis  291 
bryanti  291 
Helinaia  3l0 

swainsoni  310 
ITeliornithid®  846 
Hell-diver  1059 
Helmet 

hummers  548 
quail  758 
Helmintherus  309 
vermivorus  309 
Helminthophila  310 
bachmani  312 
celata  314 

lutescens  314 
sordida  315 
chrysoptera  312 
cincinnatiensis  312 
lawrencii  312 
leucobronchialis  312 
luciie  313 
peregrina  315 
pinus  311 
rubricapilla  313 
gutturalis  314 
virginiie  313 
Helodromas  833 
ochropus  833 
solitarius  833 

cinnamomeus  833 
Hemiglottides  864 
Hemipodii  719 
Hemispheres  of  brain  181 
Hemlock  warbler  325 
Hen 

attwater’s  prairie  741 
curlew  841 
hawk  682,  685 
heath  739 
Indian  884 
lesser  prairie  741 
pine  734 
prairie  739 
sage  736 
Hen-bill  862 
Ileniconetta  935 
stelleri  936 
Henry’s  iunco  433 
Hens 

marsh  854 
prairie  739 

Henshaw’s  wren-tit  267 
Ilenslow’s  grasshopper  sparrow  410 
Hepatic  tanagcr  349 
Hepburn’s  leucosticte  388 
Heredity  66 
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Hermit 

thrush  254 
warbler  321 
Herodia;  864 
Herodias  876 
alba  877 
egretta  876 
Ilerodii  870 
Herodiones  863, 1090 
Heron 

american  night  882 
anthony’s  green  881 
ashy  875 
audu  bon’s  876 
black-crowned  night  882 
common  of  europe  875 
frazar's  green  881 
gardenian  882 
great  blue  875 
egret  876 
white  876 
green  881 
johanna  875 
little  blue  880 
white  880 
night  882 
red-shouldered  875 
series  870 
snowy  878 
ward’s  875 
white  876 
wiirdemann’s  876 
yellow  crowned  night  883 
Herons  871 

and  their  allies  863 
blue  and  white  880 
great  874 
egret  876 
green  881 

small  blue  and  white  880 
small  egret  878 
night  881 

thick-bill  night  882 
true  873 
Heronshaw  875 
Herpetotheres  649 
Herring  gull  988 
american  988 
european  988 
Hesperian-bird  402 
Hesperiociclila 
mustelina  253 
naivia  251 

Hesperiphona  vespertina  montana 
377 

Hesperocichla  250 
Ilesperophona  376 
vespertina  376 
Hesperornis  63 
crassipes  1094 
gracilis  1094 
regalis  63,  1094 
Ileteractitis  839 
incana  839 

Heterocadous  vertebra;  144 
Heterodactyli  574 
Hiator  867* 

Hickory-head  946 
Ilierofalco  664 
High-holder  599 
High-hole  599 

“ High,”  in  scale  of  organization  76 
Highland  plover  837 
Hill-bird  837 
Hiinantopus  791 
mexicanus  792 


Hind 

limb  124 
toe  134 
Hip-joint  124 
Hirundinida;  350 
Hirundo  351 

erythrogastra  351 
Histrionicus  932 
histrionicus  933 

Hoary-headed  yellow-throat  338 

Ilobliies  663 

Holboll’s 

grebe  1055 
red-poll  390 

Hollow-billed  coot  942,  944 
Hollow-head  770 
Holoblastic  eggs  226 
Holorhinal  171 
Holothecal  podotheca  131 
Homalogonatous  birds  201 
Homever’s  quake-tail  301 
Homology  67,  68 
Honey  creeper,  bahaman  346 
Honey  creepers  346 
Honker  904 
Hooded 

crown  sparrow  440 
flvcatching  warbler  340 
merganser  949 
oriole  477 
quail  755 
sheldrake  949 
Hoodlum  379 
Booklets  of  feathers  85 
Hooks,  for  eggs  52 
Hookumpake  804 
Hoot  owl  628.  629,  630 
Hoover’s  yellow-rump  324 
Hoplopterus  765 
Horn-bill  anklet  1009 
Horn-pie  769 
Hornby’s  petrel  1044 
Horned 

grebe  1056 
lark  505 
larks  504 
owl  631 
puffin  1063 
wavy  901 

Horns  of  hyoid  bone  173 
Horny  integument  of  foot  129 
Horra  goose  983 
Horse-foot  snipe  785,  822 
Horsehead  coot  944 
Horsemen  830 
Hoskins’  pygmy  owl  644 
House 

finch  383 
sparrow  344 
wren  296 

pacilic  297 
Hudsonian 
curlew  843 
godwit  827 
titmouse  272 
Humero-scapulare  151 
Humerus  112 
Humility  829 
Hummer 

sponge  548 
Hummers 

amazili  553 
attic  551 
circe  554 
fulgent  546 
gorget  547 


Hummers 

heavenly  547 
helmet  548 
lightning  549 
lucifer  552 
queen  554 
starry  552 
Hummingbird 
alexander  548 
alien  550 
anna  549 

black-chinned  548 
blue-throated  547 
broad-tailed  550 
calliope  552 
circe  554 
costa  549 
dusky-tailed  553 
floresi’s  549 
green-backed  550 
rufous  550 
lucifer  552 
morcom’s  551 
nootka  550 

red -backed  rufous  550 
refulgent  546 
rieffer’s  553 
rivoli  546 
ruby-throated  547 
rufous-bellied  553 
violet-throated  548 
xantus  554 
Hummingbirds  543 
Hunger  and  fatigue  20 
Hurricane  bird  971 
Iluschke’s  process  195 
Hussar  468  v 

Hutchins’  goose  905 
Hutton’s  greenlet  367 
Hyacinths  861 
Hyaloid  membrane  190 
Hybrid 

flicker  600 
snow-bird  431 
Hydranassa  878 

tricolor  ruficollis  878 
Ilydrochelidon  1017 
leucoptera  1018 
nigra  surinamensis  1018 
Hygiene  of  collectorship  19 
Hvlocichla  79,  252 
aliciie  255 

bicknelli  256 
aonalaschka;  254 
auduboni  254 
pallasi  254 
fuscescens  253 
salicicola  254 
mustelina  253 
ustulata  255 
cedica  255 
swainsoni  255 
Hylophilus  361 

1 1 ymenolaunus  malacorhynchus  921 
Hyoid  bone  159,  173 
Hypapophvsis  143 
cerebri  181 

Hyperborean  phalarope  795 
Hypbantcs  475 
Hypoblast  233 
Hypochondria  100 
Hypocleidium  152,  153 
Hypoglossal  nerve  183 
Hypognathous  bill  105 
Hyporhachis  84 
Hvpositta  276 
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Iache  554 

latirostris  554 
Ibides  864 
Ibididie  864 
Ibis 

bay  865 
glossy  865 
green  865 
ord’s  865 
scarlet  867 
series  864 
white  866 

white-faced  glossy  865 
wood  869 
Ibises  864 

glossy  865 
scarlet  866 
white  866 
wood  869 
Ibycter  677 
Ice  gulls  994 

Iceland  gyrfalcon  664,  666 
Ichthyopsida  60 
Ichthyornis  63,  64,  69,  76 
agilis  1095 
anceps  1095 
celer  1093 
dispar  1095 
lentus  1095 
tener  1095 
validus  1095 
victor  1095 
Icteria  338 
virens  338 

longicauda  339 
Icteridffi  463 
Icterime  474 
Icterus  474 

auduboni  478 
bullocki  476 
cucullatus  477 
nelsoni  478 
galbula  475 
icterus  476 
parisoruni  478 
spurius  476 
affinis  477 
Ictinia  654 

mississippiensis  655 

- idas  (suffix)  78 

Ideal  plan  of  vertebra  141 
Ilium  154,  219 
Imber  diver  1048 
Imperial  tern  1004 
Implements  for  collecting  1 

- ina;  (suffix)  78 
Inca  dove  716 
Incubation  232 
Incumbent  hallux  134 
Indian  hen  884 
Indigo  painted  finch  451 
Indigo-bird  451 
Inferior  unguicorn  108 
Inframaxillary  105 
Infra-orbital  region  102 
Infundibulum 

of  ear  194 
of  oviduct  227 
Ingluvies  218 
Innominate  bone  154 
Inquisitive  flycatchers  516 
Insect  pests  55 
Insessores  244 
Insessorial  foot  135 
Insistent  hallux  134 
Instruments  25 


Instruments 
for  eggs  51 

Insular  red-shafted  woodpecker  601 
Integument  of  foot  129 
Interclavicle  153 
Intermaxillary  bone  105,  170 
Intermediate  crown  sparrow  439 
Intermedium  126 
Internasal  plate  157 
Internodes  of  foot  127 
Interorbital  septum  159 
Interramal  space  103,  109 
Interramicorn  108 
Interscapulare  100 
Intestine  219 
Ionornis  861 

martin  ica  861 
Ipswich  sparrow  404 
Iris  of  eye  189 
Iris  swallows  353 
Irish  snipe  790 
Iron-bead  928 
Ischiac  artery  205 
Ischium  154 
Island 

flycatcher  531 
shrike  372 

Isles  of  shoals  duck  939 
Isomeres  235 
Isotomes  205 
Isthmus  of  oviduct  228 
Ivory  gull  994 
Ivory-billed 
coot  862 
woodpecker  580 
Ivory-bills  579 
lynx  torquilla  110 


Jabiru  870 

american  870 
Ja^ana 

mexican  766 
spinosa  766 
Jaqanas  765 
Jacanidso  765 
Jack  843 

curlew  842 
Jackdaw  482 
Jack-snipe  815 
Jaeger 

arctic  980 
buffon’s  980 
long-tailed  980 
parasitic  978 
pomatorhine  977 
richardson’s  978 
Jaegers  973,  976 
Jan  ran  gent  954 
Japan  pheasant  725 
Japanese  murrelet  1075 
Jaw-bone  172 
Jaws  of  birds  105 
Jay 

alaskan  501 
arizona  499 
belding’s  499 
black-headed  496 
blue  494 
blue-eared  498 
blue-fronted  496 
brown  493 
California  498 
Canada  500 
cassin’s  492 
florida  497 


Jay 

florida  blue  495 
gray  502 
labrador  501 
long-crested  496 
maximilian’s  492 
mountain  495 
obscure  502 
Oregon  502 
pine  495 
pinon  492 
rio  grande  500 
rocky  mountain  501 
san  pedro  499 
santa  cruz  498 
scrub  497 
sierra  496 
smuttv-nosed  501 
steller’s  495 
white-headed  501 
woodhouse’s  498 
xantus’  499 
Jays  484,  492 
brown  492 
crested  blue  494 
crestless  blue  497 
gray  500 
green  500 
Jejunum  219 
Jerfalcon,  see  Gyrfalcon 
Jew-bird  604 
Jingler  928 
Jinny  785 
Johaiki  1024 
Johanna  heron  875 
John  connolly  932 
John  down  1028 
Joree-grasel  457 
Jugal 

bar  168 
bone  168 
Jugulum  101 
Junco  429 
aikeni  430 
aiken’s  430 
annectens  432 
annex  432 
arizona  433 
bairdi  434 
brewster’s  431 
caniceps  433 
henry’s  433 
hiemalis  430 

carolinensis  431 
connectens  431 
Oregon  us  431 
pinosus  432 
thurberi  432 
insularis  434 
mearn’s  433 
pluconotus  dorsalis  433 
palliatus  433 
ridgwayi  433 
slate-colored  430 
thurber’s  432 
townsendi  433 
woodhouse’s  433 
Jurassic  birds  61,  62,  1097 


Ivadiac  pine  grosbeak  378 
song  sparrow  422 
Raiding’ s fork-tailed  petrel  1042 
Kamschatkan  or  Siberian  cuckoo  611 
sea  eagle  698 
Keel-tailed  grackle  482 
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Kelinky  GIG 
Kennicott’s 

screech  owl  634 
warbler  261 
Kentish  tern  1008 
Kentucky  warbler  335 
Kestrel 

american  674 
european  674 
Kestrels  674 
Kewink  529 
Key 

to  the  families  237 
to  the  orders  236 
Key  west 
dove  718 
greenlet  367 
Keys 

artificial  233 
directions  for  using  233 
Kiddan  1082 
Kidneys  223 
Kiebitz  769 
Kieneria  460 
Kiewiet  769 
Kildee  774 
Kildeer  plover  774 
King 

eider  941 
flycatchers  513 
rail  854 
vulture  701 
vultures  701 
King-bird  513 
gray  514 
western  515 
Kingfisher 
belted  470 
collared  573 
great  rufous-bellied  573 
“ ringed  ” 573 
texan  green  574 
Kingfishers  571 
belted  573 
piscivorous  572 
Kinglet 

dusky  263 
golden-crested  262 
ruby-crowned  261 
western  golden-crested  264 
Kinglets,  261 
Kirtland’s 
owl  638 
warbler  330 
Kitchenmiddens  64 
Kite 

black-shouldered  656 
everglade  654 
mississippi  655 
swallow-tailed  657 
white-tailed  656 
Kite-tail  912 
Kites  653 
lead  654 
pearl  656 
sickle-billed  654 
swallow-tailed  657 
Kittiwake 

common  992 
kotzebue’s  993 
red-legged  993 
short-billed  993 
Kittiwakes  992 
Kittlitz’s  murrelet  1077 
Knee  126 
cap  12G 


Knee 

joint  126 
Knives  25,  52 
Knob-nosed  auklet  1072 
Knot  822 
Knudsen’s 
petrel  1043 

wedge-tailed  shearwater  1033 
Kotzebue’s  kittiwake  993 
Krider’s  red-tail  685 
Kumlien’s  gull  985 
Kurile  shearwater  1038 
Kvska  ptarmigan  748 

Labelling,  21,  23,  53,  79 
Labels  23,  24 
Labrador 
auk  1064 
duck  934 
gyrfalcon  667 
jay  501 

spruce  grouse  733 
twister  804 
Labyrinth 

of  ear,  193,  194, 196 
of  trachea  50,  208 
Lacrymal 
bone  171 
duct  185 
gland  185,  187 
Lacteals  205 
Ladder-backed 

woodpecker  583 
three-toed  589 
Lady-bird  912 
Lady  of  the  waters  878 
Lsevo-carotidime  204 
Lagena  195 
Lagopus  743 
albus  48 
evermanni  749 
lagopus  744 
alleni  745 
Ieucurus  749 
rupestris  745 

atkhensis  747 
nelsoni  747 
reinhardti  747 
townsendi  748 
welchi  748 
Laguna  sparrow  426 
Laletes  osburni  361 
Lamellate  bill  107 
Lamellirostral  106 
Lamellirostres  887 
Lamina 

spiralis  194 
terminalis  181 
Lamime  of  tarsus  131 
Laminiplantar  tarsus  131 
Laminiplantation  132 
Lampornis  mango  545 
Land 

geese  897 
rails  859 
Laniidm  369 
Laniin®  369 
Lanins  370 

borealis  370 
ludovicinnus  371 
anthonyi  372 
excubitorides  371 
gambcli  372 
Lanner,  american  667 
Lanners  663 
Laopteryx  priscus  1097 


Laornis  edvardsianus  1095 
Lapland 

longspur  398 
waxwing  359 
Lapp 

owl  637 
owls  636 
Lapwing  769 
Lapwings  769 
Large-billed 

crested  flycatcher  520 
puffin  1066 
sparrow  407 
wag-tail  warbler  334 
western  wood  pewee  526 
Larger  white-cheeked  goose  904 
Laridae  982 
Larina;  982 
Lark 

brown  303 
bunting  445 
desert  horned  507 
duskv  horned  508 
field  472 
finch  441 

giraud’s  horned  507 
horned  505 
meadow  472 
western  472 
merrill’s  horned  508 
mexican  horned  508 
pallid  horned  750 
prairie  horned  506 
ruddy  horned  508 
sand  835 

scorched  horned  508 
sea  785 
shore  505 
sky  508 
snow  395 

sonoran  horned  507 
sparrow  441 
sparrows  441 
streaked  horned  507 
texan  horned  507 
Larks  503 

horned  504 
meadow  471 
Larus  983 
afiinis  988 
argentatus  988 

smithsonianus  988 
barrovianus  984 
brachyrhynchus  991 
californicus  989 
can  us  990 
delawarensis  990 
glaucescens  985 
glaucus  984 
heermanni  991 
kumlieni  985 
leucopterus  985 
marinus  986 
nelsoni  986 
occidentalis  987 
sehistisagus  987 
vega'  989 

Larva;  of  insects  55 
Larynx  208 
lower  210 
Latericorn  108 
Laughing 
goose  898 
gull  995 
Lavv  1082 
Law  of  priority  80 
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Lawrence’s 

black-throated  diver  1050 
crested  flycatcher  521 
goldfinch  393 
stilt  petrel  1046 
warbler  312 
Lawyer  792 
Lavsan  albatross  1024 
Lazuli  painted  finch  451 
Lazv-bird  466 

Leach’s  fork-tailed  petrel  1042 
Lead  kites  654 
Lead-back  820 
Least 

anklet  1072 
bittern  885 
bush-tit  273 
Canada  goose  905 
flycatcher  530 
greenlet  368 
gull  998 
petrel  1041 
sandpiper  813 
snow  goose  901 
tern  1015 
Leather-back  946 
Le  conte’s 

bunting  411 

grasshopper  sparrow  411 
thrasher  288 

Leg 

plumage  of  128 
relative  length  of  129 
Leguatia  gigantea  65 
Length  of  leg,  relative  129 
“ Lengths  ” of  parts  24,  25 
Leptopelecanus  958 
Lesser 

atlantic  fulmar  1029 
Canada  goose  905 
coverts  116 
prairie  hen  741 
scaup  duck  923 
snow  goose  900 
tell-tale  832 
woodcock  803 
yellow-shanks  832 
Lestornis  crassipes  1094 
Leucocytes  202 
Leucosticte  386 
aleutian  388 
atrata  387 
australis  387 
black  387 
brown-capped  387 
gray-crowned  387 
griseinucha  388 
hepburn’s  388 
tephrocotis  387 
litoralis  388 
Lewis’  woodpecker  597 
Light-footed  rail  854 
Lightning  hummers  549 
Lightwood  knot  946 
Likeness,  degrees  of  71 
Limicola  platvrhyncha  798 
Limicolas  762,  1090 
Limnerogauus  848 
Liniosa  825 
fedoa  825 
hsemastica  827 
lapponica  baueri  826 
limosa  828 
Limpkin  849 

Lincoln’s  song  sparrow  416 
Lingula  157 


Lining  of  wings  116,  117 
Linnet 

american  391 
brewster’s  391 
pine  391 
purple  381 
red  381 

Linnets  374,  391 
red-poll  389 
Linota 

flavirostris  brewsteri  353 
Little 

american  water-hen  856 
auk  1080 

black  and  white  duck  930 
black  crake  858 
hawk  689 
rail  858 

black-headed  duck  923 
blue  darter  658 
heron  880 
brown  crane  848 
duck  930 

buff  flycatchers  543 
fishing  duck  949 
guinea  woodpecker  587 
gull  998 

horned  owls  631 
kill-cu  832 

olivaceous  flycatchers  526 
oriole  342 

red-breasted  rail  856 
seed-eater  452 
sheldrake  949 
wave}’  900 

western  flycatcher  529 
white  egret  878 
heron  880 
wild  goose  905 
woodcock  803 
Live  coals  342 
Liver  221,  865 
Lizard  bird  605 

Lloyd’s  black-eared  bush-tit  275 
Lobate  foot  137 
Lobation  137 
Lobe-foot  phalarope  795 
Lobes  103 
Lobipes  795 
lobatus  795 
Loddigesia 

mirabilis  121 
Logcock 

black-billed  581 
white-billed  580 
Loggerhead  shrike  371 
Lomita  wren  294 
Lorn  via 

atlinis  1092 
antiqua  1092 
Long-beak,  greater  809 
Long-billed 
curlew  841 
marsh  wren  298 
Long-crested  jay  496 
Long-eared  owl  624 
Long-exserted  tail-feathers  123 
Longirostral  106 
Longipennes  973 
Long-legged 
plover  831 
snipe  831 

stormy  petrels  1044 
Long-neck  cracker  912 
Long-shanks  792 
Longspur,  alaskan  398 
71 


Longspur 

Day-winged  400 
black-breasted  400 
black-shouldered  399 
chestnut-collared  399 
lapland  398 
painted  399 
smith’s  399 
white-tailed  399 
Long-spurs  396,  400 
Long-tailed 
chat  339 
chickadee  270 
duck  931 
ducks  931 
hareld  931 
jager  980 
tern  1012 

Long-toed  stint  814 
Long-winged  swimmers  973 
Loon 

arctic  1050 
black-throated  1050 
common  1048 
pacific  1050 
red-throated  1051 
sprat  1051 
yellow-billed  1050 
Loons  1047 
Loose  plumage  36 
Lophodytes  949 
cucullatus  940 
Lophophanes  268 
atricristatus  269 

castaneifrons  269 
bicolor  268 

texensis  268 
inornatus  268 

cineraceus  269 
griseus  269 
wollweberi  269 
Lophortvx  758 
californica  758 
vallicola  759 
gambeli  759 
Lophosteon  149 
Loral  103 
Lord  and  lady  933 
Lore  103 
Lorum  103 
Louisiana 

clapper  rail  854 
egret  878 

seaside  sparrow  414 
water  thrush  334 
Love  doves  715 

“ Low  ” in  scale  of  organization  76 
Lower  larynx  210 
Loxia  384 

curvirostra  minor  385 
stricklandi  386 
leucoptera  385 
Loxiine  finches  374 
Lucifer 

hummers  552 
hummingbird  552 
Lucy’s  warbler  313 
Lumbar  vertebra;  146 
Lunda  1066 

cirrata  1066 
Lungs  of  birds  206 
Lustre  doves  718 
Lymph  205 

Lymphatic  system  201 
Lymphatics  205 
Lyre-bird  122 
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Macaws  616 

Macfarlane's  screech  owl  634 
Macgillivray’s 

seaside  finch  413 
warbler  336 

Machinery  of  classification  77 
Macrorhamphus  807 
griseus  808 

scolopaceus  808 
Maggot  snipe  785 
Magnolia  warbler  327 
Magpie  493 

american  493 
black-billed  493 
yellow-billed  494 
Magpies  493 
Maize-bird  468 
Maize-thief  468 
Maizers  468 
Mala  103 

Malacorhynchus  membranaceous 
914 

Malar  region  103 
Mallard  914 
black  915 
gray  914 
Mallards  913 
Mallemuck  1028 
Malleus  168 
Malpighian  stratum  82 
Mammalia  60,  68 
Mandible  105,  172 
under  108 
upper  109 

Mandt’s  guillemot  1878 
Mangrove 

cuckoo  610 
warbler  319 
Mantle  101 

Mantled  oyster-catcher  788 
Manubrium  150 
Manus  113 

Manx  shearwater  1035 
Marbled  murrelet  1076 
Marble-wing  sandpiper  838 
Mareca  916 

americana  917 
penelope  916 

Marginal  fringes  of  toes  137 
Marian’s  marsh  wren  299 
Marionette  930 
Marlin  825 
brown  825 
common  825 
crooked-billed  843 
field  827 
red  825 
ring-tailed  827 
Marling-spike  978 
Marrock  1082 
Marsh 

birds  844 

blackbird  468,  470 
blackbirds  465,  468 
blue-bill  924 
clapper  853 
goose  905 
hawk  652 
hens  852 
owl  625 
owls  624 
robin  457 
snipe  807 
tern  1002 
wren  298 

inarian’s  299 


Marsh 

wren,  Worthington’s  298 
wrens  298 
Marsh-hen  853 
Marsupium  190 
Martin 

Cuban  357 
purple  356 
vesper  357 
western  357 
Maryland 
colin  753 
partridge  753 
quail  753 
yellow-throat  337 
Masked 

bob  white  755 
woodpeckers  588 
Masking  puffins  1062 
Massena  partridge  761 
Materialization  180 
Materials  for  taxidermy  25,  26 
Mavis  285 
Maxilla  103 
Maxillary 
bone  168 
line  103 

Maxillo-palatine 
bar  158 
bone  168 

Maximilian’s  jay  492 
Maybird  465,  822 
May-cock  770 
May  white-wing  943 
Maynard’s  mangrove  cuckoo  611 
Mcdougall’s  tern  1013 
Mcgregor’s  house  finch  384 
Mckay’s  snowflake  396 
Meadow 

chicken  856 
hen  853,  862 
lark  471 

florida  472 
rio  grande  472 
pipit  302 
snipe  807,  815 
starlings  471 
western  472 
Meadow-wink  465 
Mealy  red-poll  390 
american  391 
greenland  390 
Mearn’s 

junco  433 
thrasher  288 

Measurements,  directions  for  24 

Meat  hawk  500 

Meatus 

auditorius  102,  164 
externus  191 
internus  193 
Mechanism 

of  leg-bones  127 
of  wing-bones  112, 114 
Meckel’s 

cartilage  158,  174 
ganglion  183 
Median  coverts  116 
Medio-palatine  ossification  179 
Mcdio-tarsal  joint  127 
Mediterranean  shearwater  1033 
Medulla 

oblongata  181 
sninalis  182 
Megalestris  975 
skua  976 


Megapod  id®  710 
Megapod  i us  710 
Megascops  631 
asio  633 

aikeni  634 
bendirei  634 
cineraceus  635 
floridanus  634 
kennicotti  634 
maccalli  635 
macfarlanei  634 
maxwelli*  634 
flammeola  636 
idahoensis  636 
trichopsis  635 
Melanerpes  595 

ervthrocephalus  595 
formicivorus  595 
angustifrons  597 
bairdi  596 
Melanetta  943 
Meleagrididie  726 
Meleagris  727 
altus  1089 
antiquus  1089 
celer  1089 
gallopavo  727 

intermedia  728 
osceola  729 
superbus  1089 
Melittarchus  513 
Melopelia  715 

leucoptera  715 
Melospiza  415 
cinerea  422 
georgiana  417 
insignis  422 
lincolni  416 
striata  417 
melodia  418 

caurinas  421 
clementae  421 
cleonensis  420 
cooperi  420 
fallax  419 
graminea  420 
heerinanni  420 
ingersolli  421 
juddi  419 
merrilli  421 
montnna  420 
morphna  421 
pusilla  420 
rivularis  420 
rufina  421 
samuelis  420 
Members  of  birds  97, 105 
Membrana 

putaminis  228 
tympani  160 

Membranous  labyrinth  194,  195 
Mendocino  song  sparrow  420 
Meninges  of  brain  181 
Men-o’-war  969 
Mentum  103 
Menura  superba  122 
Merganser  94S 
american  948 
americanus  948 
buff-breasted  948 
hooded  949 
red-breasted  49,  949 
serrator  949 
white  951 

Mergansers  890,  947 
Merging  947 


Mergus  951 
albellus  951 
Merlin 

american  673 
black  673 
european  674 
Merlins  670 
Meroblastic  eggs  227 
Merriam’s  owl  629 
Merrill’s 

horned  lark  508 
parauque  563 
song  sparrow  421 
Merry-thought  153 
Merry-wing  928 
Merula  249 

conlinis  250 
migratoria  249 
propinqua  250 
Mesencephalon  181 
Mesethmoid  166 
Mesoblast  233 
Mesometrv  227 
Mesomyodi  509 
Mesomyodian  211,  245 
Mesorhinium  110 
Mesozoic  62 
Messina  quail  751 
Metacarpus  112 
Metagnathous  bills  105 
Metatarsal 

accessory  127 
bones  427 
spurs  139 
Metatarsus  125 
Metencephalon  181 
Methriopterus  285 
Metosteon  150 
Metovum  227 
Mexican 

black  hawk  694 
bluebird  258 
blue  bunting  452 
brown  towhee  460 
chickadee  271 
cormorant  965 
creeper  280 
crested  flycatcher  519 
cross-bill  386 
flicker  600 
goldfinch  394 
goshawk  693 
ground  dove  716 
horned  lark  508 
jaipana  766 
screech  owl  635 
summer  finch  424 
turkey  727 
Miasm  19 
Micraster  649 
Micropalntna  809 
himantopus  809 
Micropallas  645 
wnitneyi  645 
Micropodid®  555 
Micropodin®  556 
Micropus  apus  90 
Micruria  1077 
Middendorff’s  stint  814 
Middle  coverts  116 
Migratory  quail  751 
Miller’s  vesper  sparrow  402 
Milvago  677 
Milvin®  653 
Milvulus  512 

forficatus  512 
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Milvulus 

tyrannus  512 
Milvus  653 
Mimin®  281 
Mimus  282 

polyglottus  283 
Minute  auklet  1072 
Miocene  birds  64 
Mire-drum  684 
Mississippi  kite  655 
Mitrephanes  532 
Mniotilta  307 
varia  307 
Mniotiltid®  304 
Moas  65,  1092 
Mockers  282 
Mocking-bird  283 
ferruginous  285 
french  285 
mountain  282 
Modiolus  139 
Mollemoke  1028 
Molly  mawk  1028 
Molothrus  466 
ater  466 

obscurus  467 
Momotid®  571 
Momotus  c®ruleiceps  571 
Monerula  230 
Mongolian  plover  782 
Monkev-faced  owl  623 
Monogamy  232 
Montezuma  quail  761 
Moon-bill  924 
Moor-hen  862 
Moor-hens  860 
Moose-bird  500 
Morcom’s  hummingbird  551 
Morillon,  american  928 
Morocco-head  948 
Morocco-jaw  944 

Morphological  classification  66,  68 
Morphology  67 
Mosquito-hawk  568 
Moss-head  949 
Motacilla  300 
alba  301 
ocularis  301 
Motacillid®  300 
Mother  carey’s  chickens  1041 
Moths  55 
Motor  nerves  180 
Mottled 

duck  915 
owl  633 
Moult  91 

of  bill  108 
Mound-birds  720 
Mountain 

chickadee  271 
dove  718 
duck  933 
eagle  695 
jay  495 

mocking-bird  282 
oriole  478 
pheasant  741 
plover  782 
quail  749,  757 
solitary  greenlet  366 
song  sparrow  420 
sparrow  379 
Mountebank  338 
Mounting  birds  40 
Mourning 
dove  714 
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Mourning 

warbler  336 
Mouse  hawk  652 
Mouth  92,  216 
Mowyer  841 

Mucronate  tail-feathers  123 
Mud-coot  862 
Mud-dipper  946 
Mud  goose  905 
Mud-hen  853 
small  856 
white-billed  862 
Mud-hens  860 
Mud  swallow  354 
Muddy-belly  771 
Mullerian  ducts  221 
Mummification  47 
Murre  1032 

briinnich’s  1083 
Californian  1083 
common  1082 
pallas’  1084 
Murrelet 

ancient  1074 
black-throated  1074 
craveri’s  1078 
gray-headed  1074 
japanese  1075 
kittlitz’s  1077 
marbled  1076 
short-billed  1077 
temminck’s  1075 
townsend’s  1076 
vigors’  1077 
white-bellied  1077 
wrangel’s  1076 
xantus’  1077 
Murrelets  1068 

nipper-nosed  1074 
peaked-nosed  1075 
Murres  1059,  1081 
Muscicapa 

acadica  528 
fulvifrons  530 
querula  528 
subviridis  528 
Muscles  of  birds  198,  200 
Muscovy  909 
Muscular 
sense  197 
system  198 
tissue  198 

Musician  tanagers  347 
Musk  duck  909 
Musk  ducks  909 
Mussel  duck  923 
Mute  swan  893 
Mutilation  38 
Muzzle-loader  2 
My  aunt  huldy  932 
Myamoeba 
l®vis  198 
striata  198 
Mycteria  870 

americana  870 
Mvelencephalon  181 
Myiadestes  259 
townsendi  329 
Myiadestin®  259 
Myiarchus  518 

cinerascens  520 
nuttingi  521 
crinitus  518 
lawrencei  521 

olivascens  521 
mexicanus  519 
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Myiarchus 

mexicanus  magister  520 
Myiodynastes  517 
luteiventris  517 
Myiozeteles  516 
texensis  517 
Mylo-hyoid  217 
Myology  198 
Myrtle  'bird  324 
Myxa  109 
Myxotheca  108 


Nail  of  bill  107 
Nails  of  toes  138 
Names,  scientific  78 
Nape  98 

Nares  110,  184,  216 
Naricorn  108 

Narrow-fronted  woodpecker  597 
Nasal 

bones  171 
fossa  109 
gland  184 
scale  110 
turbinal  179 
Nashville  warbler  313 
Natatorial  foot  135,  136 
Natural 

affinities  71 
selection  66 
Nauclerus  657 
Neboux’s  boobv  955 
gull  1000 
Neck  98,  101 
Nelson’s  gull  986 

rock  ptarmigan  747 
sharp-tailed  linch  412 
woodpecker  587 
Neochloe  362 
Neocorys  303 
Neomorphinai  605 
Neophron  percnopterus  649 
Neossoptiles  82 
Nerve-tissue  180 
Nervous  system  180 
Nestor  productus  65 
Nests  and  eggs,  collecting  50 
Nests,  plea  for  study  of  54 
Netta  921 

rufina  922 
Netting  birds  4 
Nettium  918 

carolinensis  918 
crecca  918 
Neural 

arch  141 
spines  142 
Neurapophyses  143 
Neurology  180 
Neuramoeba 
Candida  180 
cinerea  180 

Nevada  sage  sparrow  429 
Newfoundland  ptarmigan  748 
willow  ptarmigan  745 
New  york  water  thrush  333 
Nictitating  membrane  185,  186 
Nidicolous  birds  82 
Nidification  233 
Nidifugous  82 
Nigger  goose  964 
Night-coursers  563 
Night-hawk  568 
chapman’s  570 
Honda  570 


Night-hawk 

sennett’s  569 
texan  570 
western  570 
Night-hawks  568 
Night  heron 

black-crowned  882 
yellow-crowned  883 
Night  herons  881,  882 
Night  partridge  803 
Nightingale,  Virginian  455 
Night-jar  566 
Night-jars  562 
american  564 
Night-peck  804 
Nilotic  tern  1002 
Nine-killer  370 
Nipper-nosed  murrelets  1074 
Nocturnal  birds  of  prey  619 
Noddies  1019 
Noddy  946 
Noddy  tern  1019 
Noisy  plover  774 
Nomenclature  78 
binomial  79 
rules  of  80 
trinomial  80 
Nomonyx  947 
dominica  947 
Nonpareil  450 
western  450 

Nootka  hummingbird  550 
North  american  birds 
classification  of  237 
systematic  synopsis  of  243 
Northern 

black  cloud  swift  558 
brown  crane  848 
towhee  461 

downy  woodpecker  587 
eider  duck  938 
flicker  600 

hairy  woodpecker  586 
parula  warbler  308 
phalarope  795 
pileated  woodpecker  581 
raven  487 

sharp-tailed  grouse  737 
shrike  370 
spotted  owl  629 
Northwest  fish  crow  489 
Northwestern  flicker  601 

red-shafted  woodpecker  601 
Norwegian  gyrfalcon  666 
Nostrils  110 
Notaium  100 
Notiocorvs  302 
Notochord  157 
Notornis  149 
Nucha  98 
Nuchal 

bone  961 
region  101 
woodpecker  591 
Number 

of  phalanges  133 
of  toes  131 

Numbering  of  toes  133 
Numenius  839 
arquatu  840 
borealis  843 
hudsonicus  843 
longirostris  841 
plueopus  842 
tahiticnsis  842 
Nun  white  951 


Nutcracker 

american  490 
dark’s  490 
Nuthatch 

brown-headed  278 
Canadian  277 
Carolina  277 
european  276 
pygmy  277 
red-bellied  277 
slender-billed  277 
white-bellied  277 
white-naped  278 
Nuthatches  276 
typical  276 
Nuttallornis  524 
Nuttall’s 

pewce  524 
poorwill  567 
tern  1002 
woodpecker  583 

Nutting’s  crested  flycatcher  521 
Nyctala  637 
acadica  638 

tengmalmi  ricliardsoni  637 
Nyctanassa  882 
violacea  883 
Nyctea  639 
nvctea  639 
Nyctibiime  562 
Nycticorax  881 
nsevius  882 
Nvctidromus  563 

albicollis  merrilli  563 


Oak-woods  sparrow  423 
Obliquus 

inferior  187 
superior  187 
Obscure 

greenlet  368 
jay  502 

Observations,  record  of  21 
Obturator  foramen  155 
Occipital 
bone  162 
condyles  162 
style  961 
Occiput  102 
Ocean  ites  1045 
oceanicus  1045 
Oceanitinae  1044 
Oceanodroma  1042 

cryptoleucura  1043 
furcata  1044 
homochroa  1043 
horn  by  i 1044 
kaedingi  1042 
leucorrhoa  1042 
macrodaetvla  1043 
melania  1043 
socorroensis  1044 
Ochthodromus  781 
Oculi-motor  nerve  183 
Ocvphaps  709 
Odontoglossa:  887,  1091 
Odontoid  process  145 
Odontolca1 68,  244,  821 
Odontophorina-  752 
Odontophorus  752 
Odontornithes  1087 
Odontotorma:  63,  243,  1087 
lEdemia  942 

amcricana  942 
deglandi  943 
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(Edernia 

fusca  943 
perspicillata  944 
(Esophagus  217 
(Estrelata  1038 
fisheri  1040 
hsesitata  1039 
scalaris  1040 
Oil-gland  89 
Old  billy  932 
Old-field  lark  472 
Old  granny  932 
injun  931 
molly  932 
Old-squaw  931 
Old-wife  931 
Old-world 

goldfinches  394 
partridges  750 
quail  750 
tree  cuckoos  611 
vultures  649 
warblers  261 
Olecranon  113 
Olfaction  184 
Olfactory 

foramen  166 
lobes  181 
nerves  182 
Oligomvodian  245 
Olivaceous  crested  flycatcher  521 
flycatchers  526 
Olive  788 

warbler  318 
Olive-back,  tuneful  255 
Olive-backed  thrush  255 
Olive-black  towhee  458 
Olive-sided  flvcatcher  524 
Olor  894 
Olmos  112 
Ontogeny  71 
Onvchoprion  1016 
Oology 

described  221 
study  of  50 

Oophoron  masculinum  224 
Operculum  110 
Opetiorhynchus  211 
Ophthalmic  nerve  183 
Opisthocoelous  vertebrae  144 
Opisthocomi  719 
Opisthocomus  cristatus  149,  719 
Opisthotic  bone  163,  193 
Oporornis  335 
Optic 

foramina  165 
lobes  171,  181 
nerves  181,  190 
thalami  181 

Orange-crowned  warbler  314 
Orbicularis  oculi  186 
Orbit  of  eye  102, 185 
Orbital 

process  of  quadrate  168 
region  102 

Orbito-nasal  septum  166 
Orbito-sphenoid  164 
Orchard  oriole  476 
texas  477 
Order  71,  72,  73 
Ord’s  ibis  865 
Oregon 

chickadee  271 
grass  finch  402 
jay  502 

olive-backed  thrush  255 


Oregon 

robin  253 
ruffed  grouse  743 
snow-bird  431 
song-sparrow  421 
towhee  458 
Oreophasinai  721 
Oreopbasis  derbianus  721 
Oreortyx  756 
pictus  757 

confinis  758 
plumil'erus  757 
Oreospiza  462 
chlorura  462 

Organization,  scale  of  76 
Organs 

of  circulation  201 
of  digestion  215 
of  generation  223,  225 
of  locomotion  115 
of  respiration  205 
of  special  senses  180 
Oriole 

arizona  hooded  478 
audubon’s  478 
baltimore  475 
black-and-vellow  478 
black-headed  478 
bullock's  476 
hooded  477 
little  342 
mountain  478 
orchard  476 
paris’  478 
scott’s  478 
texas  orchard  477 
Orioles  474 

american  474 
Ornithichnites  62 
Ornithion  533 
imberbe  534 

ridgwayi  534 
Ornitholite  63 

Ornithological  book-keeping  22 
Ornithology  defined  59 
Ornithoscelida  62 
Oroscoptes  282 
montanus  282 
Ortalis  721 

vetula  maccalli  721 
Ortolan 

(sora  or  rail)  856 
Os 

humero-scapulare  151 
innominatum  154 
lacrymo-palatinum  171 
magnum  113 
prominens  114 
uncinatum  171 
Oscine  podotheca  131 
Oscines  69,  246 
Osprey  petrel  1028 
Ospreys  698 
Osseous  system  140 
Ossicle  of  knee-joint  125 
Ossicles 

of  ear  142 

Ossicula  auditus  142 
Ossific  centres  140 
Ossifraga  1028 
gigantea  1028 
Osteamoeba;  155 
Osteological  preparations  48 
Osteology  140 
Osteoses  140 
Ostrich,  skull  of  175 
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Otahiti  curlew  842 
Otic 

capsule  162 
ganglion  183 
Otidida;  845 
Otis  tarda  216 
Otocorys  504 
alpestris  505 
adusta  508 
arenicola  507 
chrysohema  508 
giraudi  507 
leucoliema  507 
merrilli  508 
pallida  507 
praticola  506 
rubea  508 
strigata  507 
Otocrane  193 
Otogyps  auricularis  649 
Otoliths  196 
Ouzel  260 
water  260 

Ovaries  45,  46,  221,  225 
Oven-bird  333 
Oviduct  226 
Oviposition  229 
Ovisac  226 
Ovulation  229 
Ovum  222 
Owl 

acadian  638 
aiken’s  screech  634 
american  barn  623 
hawk  642 
long-eared  624 
wood  628 

arctic  american  saw-whet  637 
barred  628 
burrowing  647 
California  screech  634 
gnome  643 
pygmy  643 

Canadian  or  hudsonian  642 
cat  630 
day  642 

dusky  horned  631 
dwarf  screech  636 
elf  645 
ermine  639 
european  hawk  640 
ferruginous  pygmy  644 
flammulated  screech  636 
florida  barred  629 
burrowing  648 
screech  112,  634 
gnome  648 
gray  633 
great  gray  636 
horned  630 
hoot  628,  630 
hoskins’  pygmy  644 
kennicott’s  screech  634 
kirtland’s  638 
lapp  637 
little  horned  633 
macfarlane’s  screech  634 
marsh  625 
merriam’s  629 
mexican  screech  635 
monkey-faced  623 
mottled  633 
northern  spotted  629 
pacific  horned  631 
pygmy  643 
rain  628 
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Owl 

red  633 

richardson’a  G37 

rocky  mountain  screech  634 

saw-whet  637 

screech  633 

short-eared  625 

snowy  639 

spectral  637 

spotted  629 

screech  635 
texas  barred  629 
screech  635 
wagler’s  635 
western  barred  629 
white-fronted  638 
white-horned  631 
xanthus  629 
Owl-head  770 
Owls,  619 

barn  621,  622 
brown  626 
burrowing  646 
eagle  629 
eared  623 
elf  G45 
gnome  643 
gray  G26 
great  gray  636 
horned  629 
hawk  640 
hoot  629 
lapp  636 
little  horned  631 
marsh  624 
pygmy  643 
saw-whet  637 
screech  631 
snow  630 
sparrow  643 
wood  626 
Ox-bird  820 
Ox-eye  770 
Oxyechus  774 
Oyster-catcher 
american  788 
bachman’s  789 
black  789 
brown-backed  788 
european  788 
frazar’s  789 
mantled  788 
Oyster-catchers  787 

Pachyrhamphos  535 
major  535 
Pacific 

bar-tailed  godwit  826 
eider  940 
fulmar  1029 
gray-winged  gull  986 
horned  owl  631 
house  wren  297 
loon  1050 

orange-crowned  warbler  314 
sooty  shearwater  1037 
thick-billed  guillemot  1084 
whimbrel  842 
Paddy  946 
Paddy-whack  946 
Pagophila  994 
alba  994 
Painted 

bunting  460 
duck  933 


Painted 

finch  450 

indigo  451 
lazuli  451 
purple  450 
finches  450 
geese  901 
goose  901 
longspur  399 
redstart  343 
Paisano  605 

Palatoborus  umbrosus  1089 
Palseocycnus  falconeri  894 
Palaeornithidse  613 
Palseornithinae  613 
Palasospiza  bella  1087 
Palaiotetrix  gilli  1089 
Palajotringa 

litoralis  1096 
vagans 1096 
vetus  1096 
Palatal 

bones  169 

structure,  types  of  174 
Palate,  hard  169 
Palatine  bones  169 
Pale-breast  771 
Pale  ring-neck  779 
Pallas’ 

cormorant  966 
rnurre  1084 
pigeon  hawk  674 
Pallasicarlo  966 
Pallid  horned  lark  507 
Palm  warbler  331 
Palmate  foot  137 
Palmation  137 
Palmerston  frigate  971 
Palpebrse  102 
Paludicola;  844,  1090 
Panavan  tern  1017 
Pancreas  221 
Pandion  699 

lialiaetus  earolinensis  699 
Pandionidie  698 
Panniculus  carnosus  206 
Paon  de  mer  836 
Papabote  837 
Papantzin  546 
Papilla  82 
Papillose  108 
Parabuteo  679 

unicinctus  harrisi  679 
Parachordal  cartilage  157 
Paradise 

tern  1012 
trogon  574 

Paragnathous  bill  105 
Paraline  painted  finch  452 
Parasite  379 
Parasitic  j tiger  978 
Parasphenoid  161,  165 
Parauchenia  101 
Parauque,  merrill’s  563 
Pardela  1031 
I’arida;  267 
Parietal  bones  162 
Parinai  267 
Paris’  oriole  478 
Parkman's  wren  297 
Parovaria  221 
Parra  gymnostoma  139 
Parrakeet  616 
Parrida;  765 
Parroquct 

auklet  1070 


Parroquet 

Carolina  616 
Parroquets  616 
Parrot,  thick-billed  617 
Parrots  611 
beaked  617 
carinate  614 
sea  1062 

wedge-tailed  american  616 
Part  I 1 

II  59 

III  243 

IV  1087 

Partridge  749,  752 
american  753 
birch  741 
blue  761 
califomian  758 
cedar  732 

chestnut-bellied  scaled  761 
common  753 
drumming  741 
florida  754 
gambel’s  759 
marvland  753 
massena  761 
night  803 
old  world  750 
plumed  757 
san  pedro  plumed  758 
scaled  761 
spruce  732 
swamp  732 
texas  755 
willow  744 
Partridges  749 
american  752 
Parula  307 

warbler  308 
warblers  307 
Parus  270 

atricapillus  270 

occidental^  271 
septentrionalis  270 
earolinensis  211 
agilis  271 

cinctus  alascensis  273 
gambeli  271 
hudsonicus  272 

columbianus  272 
evura  273 
stoneyi  272 
meridionalis  271 
rufescens  272 
neglectus  272 
Pasadena  thrasher  288 
Passenger  pigeon  711 
Passer  379 

domesticus  379 
montanus  380 
Passerculus  402 
bairdi  403 
beldingi  407 
princeps  403 
rostratus  407 
guttatus  408 
sanctorum  408 
sandwichensis  405 
savanna  406 
savanna  alaudinus  408 
bryanti  407 
Passerella  442 
iliaca  442 

fuliginosa  443 
megarhyncha  445 
schistacea  443 
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Passerella 

iliaca  stephensi  445 
unalascensis  443 
Passeres  69,  244,  1087 
acromyodi  245 
mesomvodi  509 
Passerina  394 

hyperboreus  396 
nivalis  395 

townsendi  396 
Passerine 
foot  135 
sternum  151 
Pasture-bird  771 
Pasture  plover  837 
Patch-head  944 
Patch-polled  coot  944 
Patella  125 
Pathetic  nerve  183 
Pavo 

bicalcaratus  139 
Pavoncella  769,  836 
pugnax  836 
Pea -bird  475 
Peabody-bird  438 
Peaked-nosed  murrelets  1075 
Peak-tail  912 
Peale’s 

egret  880 
peregrine  670 
Pearl  kites  656 
Peasweep  769 
Pecten  190 
Pectination 

of  claws  138 
of  toes  138 
Pectoral 
arch  151 
of  carinatae  152 
of  ratitae  152 
Pectoral 

muscles  199 
sandpiper  815 
sandpipers  813 
Pectoral  is 
major  199 
medius  199 
minor  199 
Pectus  101 

Pedicle  of  quadrate  bone  168 
Pediocsetcs 
lucasi  1089 
nanus  1089 
Pediocorys  302 
Pedioecetes  736 

phasianellus  152,  737 
campestris  738 
columbianus  737 
Pedionomus  torquatus  719 
Peep  813 
Peet-weet  835 
Pelagic  cormorant  967 
Pelagodroma  1046 
marina  1046 
Pelargomorphae  864 
Pelecanida:  956 
Pelecanus  957 

californicus  959 
conspicillatus  957 
crispus  957 
fuscus  958 
onocrotalus  722 
rufescens  722 
Pelican,  american 
brown  958 

Californian  959 


Pelican,  american 
white  957 
Pelicans  956 
Pelick  862 
Pelidna  820 
alpina  820 
pacifica  820 
Pelionetta  944 
Pelvic  arch  153 
Pelvis  153 

Pencilled  cormorant  965 
Pendulinus  476 
Penelopinae  721 
Penguins  1087 
Peniusular 

cardinal  454 
painted  finch  451 
seaside  sparrow  414 
Pennaceous  feathers  85 
Pennae  85 

Pennsylvanian  pipit  303 
Pentosteon  113 
Pepe-bird  524 
Perchers  proper  244 
Perdicidie  749 
Perdicinse  750 
Peregrine  falcon  669 
Peregrines  669 
Perilymph  196 
Periosteum  140 
Periotic  bones  162, 163,  193 
Perisoreus  500 

canadensis  500 
capitalis  501 
fumifrons  501 
nigricapillus  501 
obseurus  502 
griseus  502 
Perissoglossa  315 
Peristerae  706 
Peristeromorplue  706 
Peristeropodes  720 
Pernis  apivorus  653 
Pessulus  211 
Pests,  insect  55 
Peto  268 
Petrel 

ashy  fork -tailed  1043 
black -capped  1039 
black  fork-tailed  1043 
bulwer’s  1040 
checkered  1031 
common  stormy  1041 
fisher’s  1040 
gray  fork-tailed  1044 
guadalupe  1043 
Hawaiian  1043 
liornby’s  fork-tailed  1044 
kaeding’s  fork-tailed  1042 
knudsen’s  1043 
lawrence’s  stilt  1046 
leach’s  1042 

fork-tailed  1042 
least  1041 
osprey  1028 
pigeon  1031 
pintads  1031 
st.  kilda  1028 
sandwich  island  1043 
scaled  1039 

socorro  fork-tailed  1044 
square-tailed  stormy  1041 
stilt  stormy  1045 
stormy  1041 
white-bellied  1046 
white-faced  1046 


Petrel 

white-rumped  1042 
Wilson’s  stormy  1045 
Petrels  1026 

clipper  stormy  1046 
columbine  1040 
diabolic  1038 
fork-tailed  stormy  1042 
frigate  stormy  1(545 
gadfly  1038 

long-legged  stormy  1044 
short-legged  stormy  1040 
stormy  1040 
stilt  stormy  1045 
wedge-tailed  stormy  1041 
Wilsonian  stormy  1045 
Petrochelidon  354 
fulva  355 
luuifrons  354 
Petrosal  bone  163,  193 
Peucsea  422 

aestivalis  423 

bachmani  423 
arizonaj  424 
cassini  425 
mexicana  424 
ruficeps  425 
Peucedramus  317 
Pewee 

brewster’s  526 

large-billed  western  wood  526 
nuttall’s  524 
water  522 
wood  525 

western  526 
Pewit  769 

flycatcher  522 
flycatchers  521 
Pezophaps  solitarius  65 
Phaethon  972 
eethereus  972 
rubricauda  973 
Phaethontidae  971 
Phaethusa  1002 
Phainopepla  360 
nitens  361 

Phalacrocoracidse  959 
Phalacrocorax  962 
bicristatus  966 
carbo  963 
dilophus  963 

albociliatus  965 
cincinnatus  964 
floridanus  964 
idahensis  1091 
macropus  1092 
mexicanus  965 
pelagicus  967 

resplendens  967 
penicillatus  965 
perspicillatus  966 
Phalaenoptilus  567 
nitidus  568 
nuttalli  567 

californicus  568 
Phalanges  112 

caprimulgine  133 
cypseline  133 
number  of  133 
of  foot  127 

Phalanx  112,  114, 127 
Phalarope 

american  794 
flat-billed  797 
gray  797 
hyperborean  795 
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Phalarope 

northern  795 
plain  794 
red  797 

red-necked  795 
tricolor  794 
Wilson’s  794 
Phalaropes  793 
coot-foot  796 
fringe-foot  793 
lobe-foot  795 
Phalaropodidie  793 
Phalaropus  796 
fulicarius  797 
Phalcobaenus  677 
Phaleridinse  1068 
Phaleris  1071 
Phaps  707 

Pharoinacrus  mocinno  121,  574 
Pharynx  216 
Phasianidse  722 
Phasianina;  723 
Phasianus 

colchicus  725 
soemmeringi  726 
torquatus  725 
versicolor  725 
Pheasant  (English)  725 
“Pheasant”  725,  741 
common  725 
copper  726 
drumming  741 
duck  912 
green  725 
japan  725 
mountain  741 
ring  725 
sommering  726 
Pheasants  723 
Philacte  901 
Philip  sparrow  379 
Philohela  803 
minor  803 
Phlogoenas  707 
Phoebastria  1024 
Phoebe  bird  522 
black  522 
bridge  522 
savan  522 

Phoenicopterid®  888 
Phcenicopterus  888 
andinus  888 
copei  1091 
ruber  888 
Phoenicorodias  888 
Phyllopseustes  261  . 

borealis  261 
Phylogeny  71 
Phylum  66 
Pia  mater  182 
Pica  493 

nuttalli  494 
pica  hudsonica  493 
Picaria;  537,  1088 
Picarian  birds  537 
Pici  576 
Picicorvus  490 

columbianus  490 
Picida;  576 
Piciform  birds  576 
Picinaj  577 
Pickax  sheldrake  949 
Picket-tail  912 
Pick-me-up  992 
Picoldes  588 

americanus  589 


Picoldes 

americanus  alascensis  590 
dorsalis  590 
arcticus  589 
Piculets  576 
Pied 

brant  898 
duck  934 
gray  duck  912 
wigeon  912 
Pied-billed 
grebe  1058 
Pied-winged 
coot  943 
curlew  829 
Pies  492 

smoky  492 
Pigeon 

guillemot  1079 
hawk  658,  670 
petrel  1031 
woodpecker  599 
Pigeon 

band-tailed  710 
cape  1031 
passenger  711 
prairie  771 
red-billed  710 
squamous  711 
sea  1078 
viosca’s  710 
white-collared  710 
white-crowned  711 
wild  711 
Pigeons  709,  711 
arboreal  709 
true  709 
Pigeon-tail  912 
Pigeon-toed  fowls  720 
Pigmy  nuthatch  278 
Pike’s  tern  1012 
Pike-tail  912 
Pileated  woodpecker  581 
Pileolated  sylvan  flycatcher  341 
Pileum  102 
Pill-willet  829 
Pill-will-willet  829 
Pilot  770 
Pine 

.bullfinches  377 
creeper  332 
finch  391 
grouse  734 
hen  734 
jay  495 
linnet  391 
spirit  253 
warbler  332 
Pineal  body  181 
Pine-creeping  warbler  332 
Pine-woods  sparrow  423 
Pinicola  377 

enucleator  alaskensis  378 
californica  378 
canadensis  377 
flammula  379 
montana  378 
Pinion  112,  113 
Pink,  river  333 
Pink-footed  shearwater  1035 
Pink-sided  snow-bird  432 
Pinnated  grouse  739 

of  martha’s  vineyard  739 
Pinnatipedes  67 
Pin-neck  grouse  739 
Pinon  jay  492 


Piiionero  492 
Pintado  petrel  1031 
Pin-tail  946 
doves  714 
duck  912 
grouse  736 

Pin-winged  doves  711 
Pipilo  456 
aberti  462 
consobrinus  460 
erythrophthahnus  457 
alleni  458 
fuscus  460 

albigula  461 
carol®  461 
crissalis  461 
mesoleucus  460 
seniculus  461 
maculatus  arcticus  458 
atratus  460 
dementis  460 
megalonvx  460 
oregonus  458 
Piping  plover  779 
Pipit 

meadow  302 
red  throated  303 
sprague’s  303 
Pipits  302 
sky  303 
Piramidig  568 
Piranga  347 

erythomelas  348 
hepatica  349 
ludoviciana  349 
rubra  348 

cooperi  349 
rubriceps  350 
Piscivorous  kingfishers  572 
Pisk  568 
Piskasish  905 
Pitangus  516 

derbianus  516 
Pituitary 

body  181,  182 
space  157 
Plain 

phalarope  794 
tit-mouse  268 
Planesticus  80 
Planta  130 
Plasma  202 
Plaster-bill  944 
Platalea  867 

leucorodia  867 
Plataleidaj  868 
Plates  of  podotheea  130 
Platycercina-  616 
Platypsaris  535 
aglaiai  535 
albiventris  535 
Plautus  1086 

impends  1086 
Plectropterus  890 
Plegadis  865 

autumnalis  S65 
guarauna  865 
Pleurae  101 
Pleurapophvses  143 
Pleurosteon  150 
Pliocene  birds  64 
Ploceidie  230.  374 
Ploughshare  bone  148 
Plover  767 

alwargrim  771 
ameriean  golden  770 
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Plover 

asiatic  golden  7T2 
belted  piping  780 
big  yellow-legged  831 
bishop  785 
black-bellied  770 
bull  head  770,  771 
candlestick  830 
chattering  774 
chicken  785 
common  771 
crested  green  769 
european  golden  773 
ring  777 
lesser  ring  778 
field  771,  837 
four-toed  770 
golden  771 
grass  837 
gray  770 
green  771 
highland  837 
kildeer  774 
long-legged  831 
mongohan  782 
mountain  782 
noisy  774 
pasture  837 
piping  779 
prairie  783 
red-legged  785 
ring  773,  775 
ruddy  824 
semipalmated  775 
snowy  ring  780 
Spanish  829 
sparked-back  785 
spotted  771 
swiss  770 
three-toed  771 
upland  837 
whistling  770 
Wilson’s  781 
yellow-legged  832 
Plover-billed  turustones  784 
Plovers  767 
beach  773 
golden  771 
ring  773 
sand  773 
shore  773 
true  767 
Plumsc  87 
Plumage  81 

changes  of  90,  94 
of  foot  128 
Plumbeous 

bush-tit  274 
chickadee  271 
gnat-catcher  265 
greenlet  366 
Plumed 

partridge  757 
quail  756 

Plumous  feathers  86 
Plumulaceous  feathers  86 
Plumula;  86 

Pneumaticity  of  skeleton  141 
Pneumatocvsts  206 
Pneumatology  205 
Pneumogastric  nerve  183 
Poacher  917 
Pochard 

amcrican  925 
red-crested  922 
Pochards  925 


Pocket-lens  27 
Podasocys  782 
montanus  783 
Podicipedida1  1051 
Podicipes  1058 
cristatus  1055 
Podilvmbus  1058 
podicipes  1058 
Podium  132 
Podotheca  130 

Point-barrow  glaucous  gull  984 
Point  pinos  snowbird  432 
Poison  26,  40 
Polar  snow  bunting  396 
Pole-backed  woodpecker  590 
Polioptila  264 

califomica  266 
coerulea  265 
obscura  265 
plumbea  265 
Polioptilina;  264 
Politician,  the  367 
Pollex  112,  114 
Polvborina;  677 
Polyboroldes  651 
Polyborus  677 
cheriway  677 
lutosus  678 
Polyglot  338 
Polymyodian  245 
Pomatorhine  jager  977 
Pond-crow  862 
Pond-hen  862 
Pond  sheldrake  949 
Pons  varolii  181,  182 
Pooecetes  401 

gramineus  401 
affinis  402 
confinis  402 

Poor  skins,  restoring  47 
Poor-will 

dusky  568 
frosted  568 
nuttall’s  567 
Poor-wills  567 
Pope  450,  1064 
Pope’s  nose  120 
Porphyrios  861 
Portal  system  of  veins  203 
Portio 

dura  193 
mollis  193 
Portland  tern  1012 
Porzana  856 
Carolina  856 
jamaicensis  858 

coturniculus  859 
noveboracensis  858 
porzana  856 
Position  of  digits  134 
Post-frontal 
bone  163 
processes  162 
Post-oral  arch  158,  160 
Post-orbital  region  102 
Post-palatine  processes  170 
Post-sacral  vertebra;  148 
Post-zvgapophyses  143 
Powder,  gun  4 
Powder-down  feathers  88 
Praecoces  82 
Prairie 

blackbird  470 
brant  898 

chicken  of  the  northwest  737 
falcon  667 


Prairie 

goose  905 
hen  739 
hens  739 
horned  lark  506 
pigeon  771,  837,  996 
plover  783,  837 
sharp-tailed  grouse  738 
snipe  837 
sparrow  403 
warbler  328 
Preening  plumage  89 
Premaxillary  105, 170 
Prenasal  cartilage  159,  167 
Pre-oral  arch  158 
Prepalatines  170 
Preparations 

osteological  48 
wet  48 

Presphenoid  164 
Pressirostral  106 
Pre-zvgapophyses  143 
Pribilof  snow  bunting  396 
Primaries  118 
Primary  coverts  116 
spurious  119 
Primordial  kidneys  221 
Princely  tern  1007 
Priocella  1029 

glacialoides  1030 
Priofinus  1031 
cinereus  1032 
Priority,  law  of  80 
Procellaria  104^ 
pelagica  1041 
Procellariidie  1026 
Procellariime  1040 
Procelsterna  1002 
Procoelous  vertebrae  144 
Procoracoid  151, 152 
Progne  356 

cryptoleuca  357 
subis  356 

hesperia  356 
Prometheus  324 
Pronation  115 
Pro-otic  bone  163,  193 
Propubis  155 
Prosencephalon  181 
Prothonotarv  warbler  309 
Protonotaria  309 
citrea  309 
Protoplasm  202 
Prototype  75 
Prototvpic  groups  76 
Protovum  227 
Protozoa  70 
Proventriculus  218 
Prusiano  450 
Prybilof  sandpiper  819 
Psaltriparus  273 
llovdi  275 
minimus  273 

californicus  273 
plumbeus  274 
santaritic  274 
Pseudogryphus  701 
californianus  702 
Psilopredic  birds  82 
Psilorhinus  492 
morio  493 
Psiloscops  630 
Psittaci  611 
Psittacida;  613 
Ptarmigan  743 
adak  748 
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Ptarmigan 

alien’s  willow  745 
atkhan  747 
attu  rock  749 
evermann’s  rock  749 
greenland  747 
kyska  748 
nelson’s  rock  747 
newfoundland  748 
willow  745 
reinhardt’s  rock  747 
rock  745 

townsend’s  rock  748 
tamer’s  rock  7-t7 
unalashka  747 
Welch’s  748 
white-tailed  749 
willow  48,  745 
Pterocletes  706 
Pterodactyls,  62,  81 
Pterosauria  62 
Pterygoid  bones  169 
Pteryla 

alaris  89,  115 
caudalis  89,  121 
cruralis  89 
dorsalis  89 
femoral  is  89 
humeral  is  89 
spinalis  89 
ventralis  89 
Pterylse  89 
Pterylography  89 
Pterylosis  89 
PtilogonatinsB  360 
Ptilogonvs  360 
Ptilonorhynchus  230 
Ptilopaedic  birds  82 
Ptilppus  709 
Ptilosis  82 
Ptinus  brunneus  55 
Ptychorhamphus  1073 
aleuticus  1073 
Pubes,  Pubic,  Pubis  155 
Puffin 

auk  1064 
common  1064 
glacial  1066 
horned  masking  1063 
large-billed  1066 
tufted  1066 

masking  1066 
Puffininaa  1031 
Puffins  1062 

masking  1062 
Puffinus  1032 

assimilis  1037 
auduboni  1035 
auricularis  1036 
borealis  1034 
conradi  1092 
creatopus  1035 
cuneatus  1033 
fuliginosus  1037 
gravis  1034 
griseus  1037 
kuhli  1033 
opisthomelas  1036 
puffinus  1035 
tenuirostris  1038 
Pug-nosed  auklet  1069 
Pullastrie  706 
Pull-doo  (Poule  d’eau)  862 
Pulmonary  organs  205 
Pulmonic  circulation  201 
Pulviplumes  88 


Pumpkin-blossom  coot  942 
Punctate  108 
Pupil  of  eye  189 
Purple 

bullfinches  381 
'.crow-blackbird  482 
finch  381 
_ cassin’s  382 
gallinule  861 
grackle  482 
linnet  381 
martin  356 
painted  finch  450 
sandpiper  818 
Purre  820 
Purres  820 
Puttock  681 
Pygmy 

auklet  1071 
curlew  821 
finches  452 
nuthatch  277 
owl  643 

Pygopodes  1046,  1092 
Pygostyle  120,  148 
Pylorus  219 

Pyramidalis  muscle  of  eye  187 
Pyrocephalus  533 

rubineus  mexicanus  533 
Pyrrhula  379 
cassiui  379 
coccinea  379 
Pvrrhuloxia  453 
arizona  453 
sinuata  453 

peninsula!  454 
texana  454 
st.  lucas  454 
texas  454 
Pyrrhurinaj  613 


Qua-bird  882 
Quadrate  bone  167 
Quadrato-jugal  bone  168 
Quadratus  muscle  of  eye  187 
Quail  749,  752.  See  also  Partridge 
american  753 
arizona  759 
black  761 
blue  761 
brewster’s  761 
common  753 

of  europe  751 
doves  719 
florida  754 
fool  761 
harlequin  761 
helmet  758 
hooded  755 
maryland  753 
messina  751 
migratory  751 
montezuma  761 
mountain  757 
old  world  750 
plumed  756 

san  pedro  mountain  758 
sea  785 
shell  760 
snipe  808 
sparrow  408 
texas  755 
top-knot  758 
valley  758 
virgiiiinn  753 
Quail-head  412 


Quails  749 

american  752 
Quaily  837 
Quake-tail  301 
homeyePs  301 
Quandv  9*32 
Quank’277 
Quawk  882 
Quebrantahuesos  1028 
Queen  hummers  564 
Queleli  702 
Quelelis  677 
Querquedula  919 
cvanoptera  919 
tfiscors  919 
Quesal  574 
Quill-feathers  118 
Quill-tail  946 
Quill-tailed  coot  946 
Quinckor  903 
Quink  903 
Quiscalina;  479 
Quiscalus  431 
macrurus  482 
major  482 
quiscula  482 
aenetis  483 
aglie  us  483 

Quit,  black-faced  grass  453 
Quits,  grass  453 

Rabihorcado  971 
Radiale  112,  113 
Radius  112,  113 
Raft  duck  925 
Rail 

belding’s  856 
California  clapper  854 
Caribbean  clapper  853 
Carolina  856 
chicken-billed  856 
clapper  853 
common  853 
european  land  859 
florida  clapper  854 
great  red-breasted  854 
king  854 
light-footed  854 
little  black  858 

red-breasted  856 
louisiana  clapper  854 
Virginia  856 
wayne’s  clapper  854 
yellow  858 
Rail-bird  856 
Rails  850,  851,  852 
land  859 

Rain-crow  608,  610 
Rain-crows  607 
Rain-dove  610 
Rain  owl  628 
Ralli  850 
Rallida;  850 
Ralliform  birds  850 
Ralliformes  850 
Rail  ilia'  851 
Rail  us  852 

beldingi  856 
crepitans  853 
saturatus  854 
waynci  854 
elegans*  854 
levipes  854 

longirostris  caribbscus  853 
obsoletus  854 
scotti  854 
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Rallus 

virginianus  856 
Ralph’s  trichas  338 
Rami  of  bill  108 
Ramieorn  108 
Raptatores  617 
Raptores  617,  1088 
Raptorial  foot  136 
Rasores  719 
Rasorial  foot  137 
Ratita;  68,  244,  1092 
Ratite 

birds  244 
sternum  149 
Raven 

american  485 
northern  487 
white-necked  487 
Ravens  485 
Razor-billed  auk  10S5 
Record  of  observations  21 
Recti  muscles  of  eye  187 
Rectrices  121, 122 
Recurvirostra  790 
americana  790 
avocetta  790 
Recurvirostrid®  789 
Red 

coot-footed  tringa  797 
cross-bill  385 
flamingo  888 
goose  900 
linnet  381 
marlin  825 
owl  633 
phalarope  797 
ruffed  grouse  743 
sandpiper  822 
thrush  285 

Red-and-buff-shouldered  blackbird 
468 

Red  and-white-shouldered  black- 
bird 470 
Red-back  820 
Red-backed 

hummingbird  550 
sandpiper  820 
snow-bird  433 
Red-bellied 
hawk  686 
nuthatch  277 
redstart  344 
snipe  808 
woodpecker  593 
Red-billed 

mud-hen  860 
pigeon  710 
tropic-bird  972 
Redbird 

black-winged  348 
cardinal  455 
crested  455 
summer  348 
Virginia  455 
western  summer  349 
Red-breast  822 
Red-breasted 
finch  383 
godwit  827 
goosander  949 
merganser  949 
sandpiper  822 
sheldrake  949 
shoveller  911 
snipe  808 
woodpecker  591 


Red-cockaded  woodpecker  582 
Red-crested  pochard  922 
Reddish  egret  880 
Red-eyed 

cowbird  468 
green  let  363- 
Red-faced  cormorant  966 
Red-footed  booby  954 
Red  - fronted  flycatching  warbler 
344 

Red-head  925 
american  925 
Red-headed 

broad-bill  925 
raft  duck  925 
teal  918 

woodpecker  595 
Red-heads  925 
Red-legged 

kittnvake  993 
plover  785 
Red-legs  785 
Red-naped  sapsucker  591 
Red-necked 
grebe  1055 
phalarope  795 
Red-poll 

american  mealy  391 
common  389 
greater  390 
greenland  mealy  390 
holboll’s  390 
linnets  389 
yellow  warbler  331 
yellow-bellied  warbler  332 
Red-shafted  woodpecker  600 
Redshank,  european  830 
Red-shouldered 
blackbird  470 
buzzard  685 
heron  875 

Red-spotted  blue-throat  259 
Redstart 

american  342 
blue-throated  259 
painted  343 
red-bellied  344 
Redstarts  341 
Red-tail 

krider’s  5 
st.  lucas  685 
western  685 
Red-tailed 

buzzard  682 
tropic  bird  973 
Red-throated 
diver  1051 
pipit  303 
sapsucker  591 
woodpecker  592 
Redwing  251 

bahaman  469 
sonoran  469 
Red-winged 

blackbird  468 
blackbirds  468 
thrush  251 
Reed-bird  465 
Reed  wrens  294 
Reef  goose  904 
Reeve  836 
Reflex  action  180 
Refulgent  hummingbird  546 
Regions  of  the  body  99 
Registration  21 
Regulina;  261 


Regulus  261 

calendula  grinnelli  263 
obscurus  262 

phyllobasileus  calendula  262 
• satrapa  262 

olivaceous  264 
Rehusak  744 
Reinhardt’s 
gull  988 

rock  ptarmigan  747 
Remiges  115 
Reptiles  60 

Respiration,  organs  of  205 
Respiratory  system  205 
Resplendent  cormorant  967 
Restoration  of  poor  skins  47 
Rete  mirabile  205 
Reticulate  tarsus  130,  131 
Reticulations  of  podotheca  130 
Retina  186 
Retrorse  110 
Rhachis  84 

Rhamphosynthlipsis  1075 
Rhampotheca  108 
Rhea  176 

Rhinencephalon  181 
Rhinoceros  auklet  1069 
Rhinotheca  108 
Rhoad’s  titmouse  272 
Rhodostethia  998 
rosea  998  . 

Rhvnchodon  669 
Rhynchofalco  676 
Rhynchophanes  400 
maccowni  400 
Rhynchopinre  1019 
Rhynchops  1020 
nigra  1020 
Rhynchopsitta  617 
pachyrhyncha  617 
Riblets  144 
Ribs  148 
Rice-bird  465 
Richardson’s 

dusky  grouse  735 
jaeger  978 
owl  037 

pigeon  hawk  673 
Rictal  bristles  104 
Rictus  111 
Ridgwav’s 
colin  755 
flycatcher  534 
rosy  linch  387 
snowbird  433 

Rieffer’s  hummingbird  553 
Rima  glottidis  210 
Ring-bill  924 
Ring-billed 

black-head  924 
gull  990 
shuffler  924 
Ring  dove  565 
pheasant  725 
plover  775 

european  778 
lesser  european  778 
snowy  780 
plovers  773 

“ Ringed  ” kingfisher  573 
Ring-neck 
duck  924 
pale  779 
plover  773 
Ring-necked 

black-head  924 
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Ring-necked  scaup  924 
Ring-tailed 
eagle  695 
marlin  827 
Rio  grande 
jay  500 

meadow-lark  472 
turkey  728 
yellow-throat  338 
Rissa  992 

brevirostris  993 
tridactyla  992 
kotzebuei  993 

River 

ducks  908 
pink  333 

Rivoli  hummingbird  546 
Road  runner  605 
Robin  250 
allied  250 
american  249 
golden  475 
ground  457 
marsh  457 
Oregon  251 
st.  lucas  250 
sandpipers  822 
western  250 
wood  253 
Robin-breast  822 
Robin-sandpiper  822 
Robin-snipe  808,  822 
Rock 

duck  933 
ptarmigan  745 
sandpiper  818 
sandpipers  817 
snipe  818 
sparrow  426 

swift,  white-throated  557 
swifts  557 
wrens  292 
Rock-bird  818 
Rock-wren  guadalupe  292 
Rocky  mountain 
blue-bird  258 
creeper  280 

downy  woodpecker  587 
garrot  929 

hairy  woodpecker  586 
jay  501 

pine  grosbeak  378 
screech  owl  634 
Rode  goose  903 
Rodgers’  fulmar  1029 
Rook  946 

vocal  organs  of  213 
Rose 

flycatching  warblers  344 
tanager  348 

Rose-throated  becard  535 
Roseate 

spoonbill  868 
tern  1013 
Rose-breasted 

song  grosbeak  448 
Ross’ 

goose  901 
rosy  gull  998 
Rostrhamus  654 
sociabilis  654 
Rostrum  105 

of  sphenoid  164 
of  sternum  150 
Rosy  iinch 
allcn.’s  387 


Rosy  finch 
baird’s  388 
brandt’s  388 
ridgwav’s  387 
swainson’s  387 
Rosy  finches  386 
Rosy  gull 

bonaparte's  996 
franklin’s  996 
ross’  998 
Rosy  gulls  994 
Rotch  1080 

Rough-winged  swallow  356 
Round-crested  duck  949 
Royal  tern  1005 
Ruby-crowned  kinglet  261 
Ruby-throated  hummingbird  547 
Rudder  ducks  945 
Rudders  121 
Ruddy 

diver  946 
dove  718 
duck  946 
horned  lark  508 
plover  824 
shieldrake  909 
Ruff  836 
Ruffed 

grouse  741 
heath-cock  741 
Ruffs  of  birds  104 
Rufous-bellied  hummingbird  553 
Rufous-crowned  summer  finch  425 
Rufous-tailed  flycatchers  518 
Ruga;  108 

Rules  of  nomenclature  80 
Rump  100 
Runner,  road  605 
Russet-backed  thrush  255 
Rusty 

grackles  480 
hinge  482 

Rusty -crowned  falcon  674 

Sabink’s  gull  999 
Sabre-bill  841 
Sacral 

plexus  147 
vertebra:  146 
Sacro-iliac  anchylosis  153 
Sacro-sciatic  notch  154 
Sacrum  146,  147,  153 
Saddle-back  986 
Sage 

cock  736 
grouse  735 
hen  736 
Sage  sparrow 

black-faced  427 
California  428 
nevada  429 
Sage  sparrows  427 
Sage  thrasher  282 
Sagmatorhina 
lathami  1067 
suckleyi  1069 
Saguaro  woodpecker  594 
Saint  dontingo 
duck  947 
grebe  1058 
Saint  lucas 

cactus  wren  291 
cardinal  456 
flycatcher  631 
pvrrhuloxia  454 
red-tail  685 


Saint  lucas 
robin  250 
sparrow  408 
thrasher  287 
towliee  401 
woodpecker  583 
Salivary  glands  216 
Salpinctes  292 

guadalupensis  292 
obsoletus  292 

Salt  marsh  song  sparrow  420 
Salt-water 

marsh-hen  853 
sheldrake  949 
teal  946 

Samuels’  song  sparrow  420 
San  clemente 

house  finch  383 
song  sparrow  421 
towhee  460 
wren  296 
Sanderling  824 
San  diego 

song  sparrow  420 
sparrow  407 
towhee  460 
Sandhill  crane  848 
Sand-pigeons  706 
Sandpiper 

aleutian  819 
american  green  833 
ash-colored  822 
baird’s  814 
bartramian  837 
bonaparte’s  816 
black-bellied  820 
black-breasted  819 
buff-breasted  838 
cooper’s  816 
coues’  S19 
curlew  821 
damascene  814 
elliott’s  819 
equestrian  836 
european  green  833 
ferrugineous  821 
freckled  822 
green  833 
grisled  822 
least  813 
pectoral  813 
purple  818 
prvbilof  819 
red  822 

red-backed  820 
red-breasted  822 
robin  822 
rock  818 

semipalmated  810 
sharp-tailed  817 
solitary  833 
spoon-billed  81 1 
spotted  834 
stilt  809 
upland  837 

western  semipalmated  811 
solitary  834 
white-rumped  816 
Sandpipers  798 
curlew  821 
dunlin  820 
feather-leg  817 
fighting  836 
marble-wing  838 
pectoral  813 
purple  818 
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Sandpipers 
robin  822 
rock  817 

semipalmated  810 
spotted  834 
spotty-throat  813 
stilt  809 
Sand-lark  835 
Sand  plovers  773 
Sand-runner  785 
Sandwich 

island  petrel  1043 
sparrow  405 1 
tern  1008 
San  pedro 
jay  499 

mountain  quail  758 
plumed  partridge  758 
snowbird  433 

Santa  barbara  song  sparrow  420 
Santa  cruz  jay  498 
Santa  vita  bush-tit  274 
Sapsucker 

red-naped  591 
red-throated  591 
Sap-sucking  woodpeckers  590 
Sarcorhamphi  700 
Sarcorhamphidte  700 
Sarcorhamphinte  701 
Sarcorhamphus  grvphus  700 
Sasia  132,  133 
Saurognathism  179 
Saurognathous  skull  179 
Sauropsida  60 
Saurura;  243 
Savanna  blackbird  604 
sparrow 

common  406 
western  407 
sparrows  402 
Saw-bill  948,  949 
Saw-bills  571,  948 
Saw-whet  owl  637 

arctic  american  637 
Saw-whet  owls  637 
Saxicola  256 
cenanthe  256 
Sayan  phoebe  522 
Sayornis  521 

nigricans  522 
phoebe  522 
saya  522 

Say’s  pewit  flycatcher  522 
Scala 

media  196 
tympani  194 
vestibuli  194 
Scale,  nasal  110 

of  organization  76 
Scaled 

dove  716 
partridge  761 
petrel  1039 
Scansores  537 
Scansorial  foot  136 
Scape  84 
Scaphoid  tail  124 
Seapholunare  112,  113 
Scapula  113,  152 
accessoria  151 
Scapular  arch  49,  151,  152 
guillemot  1078 
Scapulare  100 
Scapulars  100 
Scardafella  716 
inca  716 


Scarlet 
ibis  867 
tanager  348 

Scaup,  ring-necked  924 
Scaups  922 
Schizognathism  176 
Schizognathous  skull  176 
Schizorhinal  nasals  171 
Schizothecal  podotheca  131 
Science  defined  59 
Scientific  names  78 
Scissor-bill  1020 
Scissor-tail  512 
Scissors  25,  52 
Sclavonian  grebe  1056 
Scleroskeletal  bones  140 
Sclerosteous  bones  174 
Sclerotal  bones  188 
Sclerotic  186,  188 
Scoldenore  932 
Scolder  932 
Scolecophagus  480 
aflinis  1088 
cyanocephalus  480 
Scolopacida;  798 
Scolopax  804,  1096 
rusticula  805 
Scopus  umbretta  869 
Scorched  horned  lark  508 
Scoter 

american  black  942 
velvet  943 
european  velvet  943 
surf  944 

white-winged  943 
Scoters  942 
Scotiaplex  636 
cinerea  637 

lapponica  637 

Scott’s 

clapper  854 
oriole  478 
seaside  finch  414 
sparrow  426 
Scout  1082 
Scouty -alien  978 
Scrapper  547 
Screech  owl  633 
California  634 
flammulated  636 
florida  634 
kennicott’s  634 
texas  635 
Screech  owls  631 
Scrub  jay  497 
Scutella  140 

Scutellate  podotheca  130 
Scutelliplantar  tarsus  130 
Scuttock  1082 
Sea 

brant  943 
coot  943,  944 
black  942 
white-winged  943 
coots  942 
drake  939 
duck  939 
ducks  920 
eagles  696 
lark  785 
parrot  1064 
parrots  1062 
pie  788 
quail  785 
Sea-crow  862 
Sea-dotterel  785 


Sea-dove  1080 
Sea-hawk  976 
Sea-hen  976 
Sea-horse  1028 
Sea-pheasant  912 
Sea-pigeon  1078 
Seashore  sparrow  407 
Seaside 

finch  413 

florida  415 
sparrow  408 
sparrows  408 
Sea-swallow  1010 
Sea-swallows  1000 
Sea  widgeon  912 
Secondaries  119 
Secondary 

coverts  116 
sexual  characters  95 
Sedge-lien  853 
Seed-eater,  little  452 
Segmentation  of  the  vitellus  230 
Selasphorus  549 
alleni  550 
floresii  549 
henshawi  550 
platycercus  550 
rufus  550 

Selby’s  sylvan  flycatcher  340 
Selection 

natural  66,  95 
sexual  66 
Sella  turcica  204 
Semen  224 

Semicircular  canals  194,  195 
Semilunar  membrane  211 
Semipalmate 
foot  137 
tattlers  839 
Semipalmated 
plover  775 
sandpiper  810 
snipe  829 
tern  1018 

Semipalmation  137 
Semiplumes  87 
Semitendinosus  201 
Senex  677 
Sennett’s 

buzzard  680 
night-hawk  569 
seaside  finch  414 
thrasher  285 
warbler  308 
Sense  of 

hearing  190 
sight  184 
smell  184 
taste  197 
touch  197 

Sensori-motor  nerves  180 
Sensory  nerves  180 
Septo-maxillary  169,  179 
Septo-nasal  179 
Serrate  bill  107 
Serration  of  tarsus  131 
Serum  202 

Sesamoid  bones  140,  174 
Setirostres  561 
Setophaga  341 
mimata  344 
pieta  343 
ruticilla  342 
Setophagime  305 
Sex,  determination  of  45 
Sexual  characters  94 
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Sexual  selection  96 
Shad-bird  807 
Shad-spirit  807 
Shaft  of  feather  84 
Shag  963 

violet  966 
Shags  962 

Shamble-sticker  370 
Shank  127 
Shapes  of  tail  123 
Sharp-shinned  hawk  658 
Sharp-tail  912 
Sharp-tailed 
finch  412 
grouse  737 
sandpiper  817 
Sharpe’s 

finchlet  452 
pvgmr  finch  452 
Shearwater 

atlantic  sooty  1037 
audubon’s  1035 
black-tailed  1032 
black-vented  1036 
cinereous  1033 
common  atlantic  1034 
cory’s  1034 
dark-bodied  1037 
cared  1036 
greater  1034 

knudsen’s  wedge-tailed  1033 
kurile  1038 
manx  1035 
mediterranean  1033 
pacific  sooty  1037 
pink-footed  1035 
similar  1037 
slender-billed  1038 
smutty-nosed  1032 
sooty  1037 
Strickland’s  1037 
townsend’s  1036 
wandering  1034 
Shearwaters  1031 
fulmar  1031 
Sheldrake 

american  948 
buff- breasted  948 
hooded  949 
little  949 
pickax  949 
pond  949 
red-breasted  949 
salt-water  949 
summer  949 
swamp  949 
wood  949 
Shell 

doves  716 
quail  760 

Shieldrake,  ruddy  909 
Shieldrakes  909 
Shining  fly-snapper  360 
Shiny-eye  466 
Shoe-bill  870 
Shooi  978 
Shoot,  how  to  8 
Shore-birds  762 
Shore  larks  505 
plovers  773 
Short-billed 

kittiwake  993 
marsh  wren  299 
murrclet  1077 
Short-eared  owl  625 
Short-footed  tern  1012 


Short-legged  stormy  petrels  1040 
tattler  839 
Short-neck  815 
Short-tailed 

albatross  1024 
buzzard  689 
tern  1018 
Shot  4 
Shot-gun  1 
Shot-pouch  946 
Shoulder  112 
Shoulder-blade  152 
Shoulder-girdle  151 
Shoulder-knot  grouse  741 
Shovel-bill  911 
Shoveller  911 
duck  911 
Shrieker  828 
Shrike 

California  372 
common  american  371 
great  northern  370 
island  372 
loggerhead  371 
white-rum ped  371 
Shrikes  369 
gray  370 
true  369 
Shrups  804 
Shuffler  862,  923 
ring-billed  924 
Sialia  257 

arctica  258 

mexicana  anabela;  258 
bairdi  258 
occidentalis  258 
sialis  257 

asurea  257 

Siberian 
gull  988 
titmouse  273 
yellow  wagtail  301 
Sickle-bill  841 
Sickle-billed  kites  654 
Sierra 

jay  496 
snowbird  432 
Sight,  sense  of  184 
Sigmoid  flexure  of  neck  98 
Silk  buntings  446 
Silk-tail  359 
Silver-back  822 
Silver  ternlet  1015 
Silver-tongue  418 
Similar  shearwater  1037 
Simorhynchus  1070 
cassini  1072 
cristatellus  1070 
dubius  1071 
pusillus  1072 
pygmseus  1071 
tetraculus  1071 
Simpleton  820 
Singing 

dove  715 
ducks  931 
of  birds  212 

Sinus  rhomboidalis  184 
Siskin,  american  391 
Siskins  391 
Sitodrepa  panicea  55 
Sitta  276 

cmsia  276 
canadensis  277 
carolinensis  277 
aculeata  277 


Sitta 

carolinensis  atkinsi  277 
pusilla  278 
pygina-a  278 

leuconucha  278 
Sittella  270 
Sittida;  276 
Siurus  332 

auricapillus  333 
motacilla  334 
naevius  333 

notabilis  334 
Skait-bird  978 
Skeleton  of  birds  140 
Skeletonizing  48 
Skimmer,  black  1020 
Skimmers  973,  982,  1019 
Skire  crake  785 
Skua  975 

common  976 
great  976 
Skuas  975 
Skull 

development  of  fowl’s  157 
of  birds  155 
Skunk  blackbird  465 
Skunk-head  944 
Skunk-top  944 
Skylark  508 
Skvlarks  508 
Sky 

pipits  303 
swifts  557 
Slate-colored 

fox  sparrow  443 
junco  430 

Slatv-backed  gull  987 
Sleepy 

brother  946 
coot  946 
duck  946 
Sleepy-head  946 
Slender-billed 
fulmar  1030 
nuthatch  277 
shearwater  1038 
Small 

blue  and  white  herons  880 
egret  herons  878 
gray  goose  905 
green-crested  flycatcher  528 
mud-hen  856 

Small-billed  wagtail  warbler  333 
Smee  912 

Smell,  sense  of  184 
Smew  949,  951 
Smews  951 
Smith's 

cnhow  1035 
longspur  399 
Smoker  841 
Smoking  duck  917 
Smoky  pics  492 
Smutty  coot  942 
Smutty-nosed 
jay  501 

shearwater  1032 
Snail  hawk  654 
Snake-bird  968 
Snake-birds  968 
Snake  hawk  657 
killer  605 
Snaring  birds  3 
Snipe  798,  805 
american  806 
big-headed  803 
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Snipe 

blind  SOS 
brant  785,  820 
brown  808 
checkered  785 
common  806 
pool  830 

crooked-billed  820 
double  805 
duck  829 
english  806 
european  806 
fall  820 
grass  915 
gray  808 
greater  805 
horse-foot  785,  822 
irish  790 
jack  807 
long-legged  831 
maggot  785 
marsh  807 
meadow  807,  815 
prairie  837 
quail  808 
red-bellied  808 
red-breasted  808 
robiri  808,  822 
rock  818 

semipalmated  829 
stone  831 
true  805 
web-toed  807 
western  red-breasted  808 
whistling  803 
white-bellied  822 
white  robin  822 
wilson’s  806 
winter  820 
Snow 

bunting  395 
polar  396 
pribilof  396 
geese  898 
goose  685 
grouse  743 
gull  994 
lark  395 
owls  639 
sparrows  429 
Snowbird  395 
baird’s  434 
black  430 
Carolina  431 
cinereous  433 
eastern  430 
gray-headed  433 
guadalupe  433 
hybrid  431 
Oregon  431 
pink-sided  432 
point  pinos  432 
red-backed  433 
ridgwav’s  433 
san  pedro  433 
sierra  432 
white-winged  430 
black  430 
Snowbirds  429 
Snowflake  395 
mckav’s  396 
townsend’s  396 
Snowl  949 
Snowy 

heron  878 
owl  639 


Snowy 

ring  plover  780 
Snub-nosed 
auklet  1070 
auklets  1070 
Snuff-taker  944 
Social  sparrow  435 
Socorro  fork-tailed  petrel  1044 
Solan  goose  954 
Solitaire  65 
Solitaires  259 
Solitary 

greenlet  365 
sandpiper  833 
tattler  833 
Somateria  937 
dresseri  939 
mollissima  borealis  938 
spectabilis  941 
v-nigrum  940 
Somatopleura  233 
Sommering  pheasant  726 
Song  grosbeak 

black-headed  448 
rose-breasted  448 
Song  grosbeaks  447 
Song  of  birds  212 
Song  sparrow  418 
gray  419 
lincoln’s  416 
Samuels’  420 
swamp  417 
Song  sparrows  415 
Songless  passeres  509 
Sonora  summer  warbler  319 
Sonoran  horned  lark  507 
red-wing  469 
Sooty 

albatross  1026 
fox  sparrow  443 
grouse  735 
guillemot  1080 
shearwater  1037 
song  sparrow  421 
tern  1016 
Sora  856 
Soree  856 

Southeast  fish  crow  490 
Southern 

brown  crane  848 
hairy  woodpecker  586 
sand-hill  crane  148 
South-southerland  931 
South-southerly  931 
Spanish 

curlew'  866 
plover  829 

Sparked-back  plover  785 
Sparling-fowl  948 
Sparrow  379 

aleutian  song  422 
all  saints  408 
arizona  chipping  436 
artemisia  429 
baird’s  403 
barren-ground  404 
belding’s  marsh  407 
bishoff’s  song  422 
black-chinned  437 
black-faced  sage  427 
bleached  yellow-winged  410 
brewer’s  437 
brown’s  song  420 
brvant’s  marsh  407 
bush  436 

California  sage  428 


Sparrow 

Canada  434 
chipping  435 
cinereous  song  422 
clay-colored  437 
common  savanna  406 
dakota  grasshopper  411 
song  419 
desert  song  419 
dusky  seaside  415 
eastern  fox  442 
english  379 
european  379 
tree  380 
field  436 

forbush’s  song  417 
fox  442 

gambel’s  crown  439 
golden  crown  448 
grasshopper  408 
gray  sage  429 
song  419 
liarris’  440 
heermann’s  song  420 
henslow’s  grasshopper  410 
hooded  crown  440 
house  379 

intermediate  crown  439 
ipswich  404 
kadiak  song  422 
laguna  426 
large-billed  407 
lark  441 

Je  conte’s  grasshopper  411 
lincoln’s  song  416 
louisiana  seaside  414 
mendocino  song  420 
merrill’s  song  421 
miller’s  vesper  402  - 

mountain  379 
song  420 
nevada  sage  429 
oak-woods  423 
peninsular  seaside  414 
philip  379 
pine-woods  423 
prairie  403 
rock  426 
sage  427 
saint  lucas  408 
salt  marsh  song  420 
Samuels’  song  420 
san  clemente  song  421 
san  diego  407 
song  420 
sandwich  405 
santa  barbara  song  420 
savanna  western  407 
scott’s  426 
seaside  413 
slate-colored  fox  443 
social  435 
song  418 
sooty  fox  443 
song  421 

Stephens’  fox  445 
swamp  song  417 
tehema  song  421 
texas  463 

thick-billed  fox  445 
townsend’s  fox  443 
tree  434 
turkey  457 
western  field  436 
henslow’s  411 
lark  442 
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Sparrow 

western  tree  435 
white-crowned  439 
white-throated  438 
worthen’s  437 
yakutat  song  421 
yellow-winged  408 
Sparrow  hawk  674 
cuban  676 
Sparrow  owls  643 
Sparrows  379 
chipping  434 
crown  437 
fox  442 
grass  401 
grasshopper  408 
ground  402 
lark  441 
quail  408 
sage  427 
savanna  402 
seaside  408 
snow  429 
song  415 
Spatula  911 

clypeata  911 
Spatufate 
bill  107 

tail-feathers  122 
Spear-billed  grebes  1053 
Specialized  forms  76 
Species  71,  72,  73 
Specific 

characters  72 
names  80 

Speckle-belly  898,  916 
Speckle-billed  coot  944 
Speckled  brant  898 
Speckled  canon  wren  293 
Speckled  tailed  wren  295 
Spectacle  coot  944 
Spectacled 

cormorant  966 
eider  936 
guillemot  1080 
Spectral  owl  637 
Speotyto  646 

cunicularia  fioridana  648 
hypogam  647 
Spermatozoa  224 
Spheniscomorphie  177,  1046 
Sphenoid  bone  164 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion  184 
Sphenotic  bone  162 
Sphyropicus  590 
ruber  591 
thyroideus  592 
varius  591 

nuchalis  591 
Spider-bird  522 
Spike-bill  949 
Spike-billed  curlew  825 
Spike-tail  912 
Spinal 

accessory  nerve  183 
chord  182 
column  143 
nerves  183 
Spindle-tail  912 
Spine-tail  946 
grouse  735 
swifts  558,  659 
Spinus  391 

notatus  392 
pinus  391 
Spirit-duck  930 


Spiza  446 

americana  446 
townsendi  447 
Spizella  434 

atrigularis  437 
breweri  437 
monticola  434 
ochraeea  436 
pallida  437 
pusilla  436 

arenacea  436 
social  is  435 

arizona:  436 
wortbeni  437 
Splanchnology  215 
Splanchnopleura  232 
Splatterer  862 
Splenial  bone  172 
Split-tail  912 
Sponge  hummer  948 
Spoon-bill  946 
roseate  868 
ducks  911 
Spoonbilled 

butter-ball  946 
sandpiper  811 
Spoonbills  868 
american  868 
Sporophila  452 

moreleti  sharpei  452 
Spot-rump  827 
Spotted 

greenland  dove  1078 
grouse  732 
owl  629 
plover  771 
sandpiper  834 
screech  owl  635 
warbler  327 

Spotty-throat  sandpipers  813 
Sprague’s  pipet  303 
Sprat  loon  1051 
Sprig-tail  912 
Sprit-tail  912 
Spruce 

grouse  732 
partridge  732 
Spurious  primary  119 
Spurred  towhee  460 
Spurs 

of  wing  120 
of  foot  139 

Spur-winged  birds  120 
Squam  duck  939 
Squamosal 
bone  163 
process  163 
Squamous  pigeon  711 
Square-tailed  stormy  petrels  1041 
Squatarola  770 
squatarola  770 
Squat-snipe  815 
Squatter  815 
Squawk  882 
Squealer  591,  771,  933 
Stake-driver  884 
Stands  for  birds  44 
Stapedial 

cartilage  160 
elements  192 
Stapes  191 
Star  buzzards  693 
Stariki,  crested  1070 
Starikis  1070 
Starling  503 
Starlings,  american  463 


Starlings 

meadow  471 
old  world  502 
typical  502 
Starnoenadin*  719 
Starncenas  719 

cyanocephala  719 
Starry  hummers  552 
Steel-head  946 
Stcganopodes  951,  1091 
Steganopus  793 
wilsoni  794 
Stelgidopteryx  356 
serripennis  356 
Stelleria’s  935 
Steller’s 

eider  936 
jay  495 
Stellula  552 
calliope  552 
Stenonine  duct  216 
Stephens’ 

fox  sparrow  445 
greenlet  367 
whippoorwill  567 
Stercorariida?  975 
Stercorarius  976 
longicauda  980 
parasiticus  978 
pomatorhinus  977 
Sterna  1003 

aleutica  1014 
ansestheta  1017 
antillarum  1015 
caspia  1004 
dougalli  1013 
elegans  1007 
forsteri  1009 
fuliginosa  1016 
crissalis  1016 
hirundo  1010 
maxima  1005 
paradisea  1012 
sandvicensis  acuflavida  100 
trudeaui  1009 
Sterneas  1003 
Sterninse  1000 
Sterno-tracheales  208 
Sternula  1015 
Sternum  149 

Sthenelides  mclanocorvpha  S94 

Stib  820 

Stick-tail  946 

Stiff-tail  946 

Stigma  of  ovisac  227 

Stilt  789 

black-necked  792 
sandpiper  809 
sandpipers  809 
stormy  petrel  1045 
Stilts  789, "791 
Stimulation  21 
Stint 

american  813 
long-toed  814 
middendorff’s  814 
Wilson’s  813 
St.  kilda  petrel  1038 
St.  lucas 
finch  383 

sparrow  hawk  675 
Stock-dove  708 
Stock-duck  914 
Stock-ducks  913 
Stomach,  examining  47 
Stone-bird  831 
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Stone-cliat  256 
Stone  curlew  829 
Stone-pecker  785 
Stone-snipe  831 
Stoney’s  titmouse  272 
Storage,  cases  for  56 
Stork 

american  wood  869 
series  868 
Storks  869 
true  870 
Storm-crow  610 
Stormy 

petrel  1041 
petrels  1040 
Stragulum  101 
Stranv  1082 
Straw-tails  972 
Streaked  horned  lark  507 
Streploceryle  573 
Striate  108 

Strickland’s  shearwater  1037 
Striges  619 
Stfigidie  623 
Strigime  623 
Stringopina;  613 

Stringops  habroptilus  75,  244,  616 
Striped  flycatchers  517 
Striped-head  843 
Strisores  537 
Strix  626 

nebulosa  628 
alleni  629 
helveolum  629 
occidental^  629 
caurinus  629 
Struthio  176 

Struthious  birds  69,  1095 
Structure 

anatomical  139 
epidermic  82 
of  birds  59 
of  feathers  84 
types  of  74 
Stub-and-twist  946 
Stuffing  birds  40 
Sturnella  471 
magtia  472 

argutula  472 
hoopesi  472 
neglecta  472 
Sturnellinie  471 
Sturnida:  502 
Sturnin.-e  502 
Sturnus  502 

vulgaris  503 
Stylo-hyal  192 
Stvlo-hyoid  217 
Sub-,  the  prefix  77 
Subgenus  80 
Submaxillary  line  103 
Subocular  bar  158 
Subspecies  78 
Subulate  106 

Success,  qualifications  for  5 
Suckley’s  pigeon  hawk  673 
Sula  953 

bassana  954 
brewsteri  955 
cyanops  954 
loxostyla  1091 
nebouxi  955 
piscator  954 
sula  955 

Sulcate  claws  139 
Sulci  108 


Sulcus,  nasal  110 
Sulidie  953 

Sulphide  of  carbon  57 
Sulphur-bellied  flycatcher  517 
Sultana  gallinules  861 
Summer 

duck  910 
finch  423 

arizona  424 
bach  man’s  423 
bay-winged  427 
cassia’s  425 
rufous-crowned  425 
finches  422 
redbird  348 
sheldrake  949 
tanagers  347 
teal  919 
warbler  319 
yellow-bird  319 
yellow-legs  832 
Sundevall’s  booby  954 
Super-,  the  prefix  77 
Superb  cardinal  456 
Superior  maxillary  nerve  183 
Superorbital  gland  184 
Supination  115 
Supra-occipital  162 
Supra-orbital  102 
Supta-renal  capsules  46 
Suraugular  bone  172 
Surf 

duck  942 
ducks  942 
scoter  944 
Surf-bird  789 
Surf-birds  784 
Surfer  944 
Surinam  tern  1018 
Surnia  640 
ulula  640 

caparoch  640 

Suspensorium  of  mandible  158 
Suture  of  bones  140 
Swaddle-bill  911 
Swainson’s 

buzzard  686 
rosy  finch  387 
thrush  255 
warbler  310 
Swallow 

american  barn  352 
bahaman  354 
bank  355 
barn  352 
blue-green  354 
chimney  559 
cliff  354 

cuban  355 
crescent  354 
eaves  354 
mud  354 

rough-winged  356 
violet-green  353 
white-bellied  353 
Swallows  350 
bank  355 
barn  352 
cliff  354 
iris  353 

rough-winged  356 
violet-velvet  353 
Swallow-tailed 
duck  931 
flycatcher  512 
gull  1000 


Swallow-tailed 
gulls  1000 
kite  657 
kites  656 
Swamp 

angel  254 
blackbird  468 
partridge  732 
sheldrake  949 
song  sparrow  417 
warblers,  golden  309 
Swan 

bewick’s  896 
common  american  895 
european  wild  896 
trumpeter  895 
whistling  895 
whooping  896 
Swans  890,  893 
white  894 
Swift 

chimney  559 
northern  black  cloud  558 
vaux’s  560 
white-throated  557 
Swifts  555,  556 
chimney  558 
cloud  559 
rock  557 
sky  557 

spine-tailed  558,  559 
typical  556 
Swimmers 

long-winged  973 
tube-nosed  1021 
Swinhoe’s  wagtail  301 
Swiss  plover  770 
Sycamore  warbler  330 
Sylvia 

carbonata  332 
montana  332 
Sylvicolidie  304 
Sylviid®  261 
Sylviirue  261 

Symbolic  formulation  wanted  77 
Symmetrical  figures  from  feathers 
"83 

Sympathetic  nervous  system  180, 
183 

Symphemia  829 

semipalmata  829 
inornata  830 
Symphysis 

mandibular  172 
pubic  153 

Syndactyle  foot  1 35 
Svngnesious  foot  135 
Synopsis,  systematic 
of  fossil  birds  1087 
of  n.  a.  birds  243 
Synovia  140 

Synthliborhamphus  1074 
antiquus  1074 
umizusutne  1075 
Syrinx  210,  245,  246 
Syrnium  640 

Systematic  synopses  243,  1087 

Tabular  view  of  higher  groups 
240 

Taction  197 
Tachybaptes  1058 
Tachycineta  353 
bicolor  353 
thalassina  353 
Tachytriorchis  680 
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Tadoma  cornuta  897 
Tadpole  949 
Tail  120 

shapes  of  the  123 
Tail-bones  120 
Tail-coverts  121 
Tail-sacrals  147 
Taking  cold  19 
Tammy  norie  1064 
Tanager 

blue-headed  347 
cooper’s  349 
crimson-headed  349 
gray’s  350 
hepatic  349 
musician  347 
rose  348 
scarlet  348 
Tanagers  347 
summer  347 
Tanagridm  347 
Tangle-picker  785 
Tantalum:  869 
Tantalus  869 
loculator  869 
Tarrock  992 
Tarsal 

bones  125,  126 
cartilages  of  eye  186 
Tarso-metatarsus  125,  186 
Tarsus  127,  128,  131 
Tar-weed  canary  394 
Taste,  sense  of  197 
Tattler 

bartram’s  837 
long-legged  831 
semipalmated  829 
short-legged  839 
solitary  833 
wandering  839 
Tattlers  829 
green  833 
semipalmated  829 
solitary  833 
Taxidermy  28 

Taxonomic  equivalence  of  groups 
72 

Taxonomv  65 
Teal  8 ' 

american  green-winged  918 
blue-winged  919 
cinnamon  920 
european  green-winged  918 
red-headed  918 
summer  919 
white-faced  919 
winter  918 
Teals 

blue-winged  919 
green-winged  918 
Teaser  978 
Tectrices  115,  121 

inferiores  (tail)  121 
(wing)  116 
majores  1 16 
media:  116 
minores  116 
superiores  (tail)  121 
(wing)  116 
Teeter-tail  835 
Tegumentary  system  82 
Tehema  song  sparrow  421 
Teleoptiles  82 
Teleotype  75,  76 
Teleotypic  groups  76 
Telephone  cuckoo  611 


Tell-tale,  greater  831 
Tell-tales  830 
Telmatodytes  298 
marianm  299 
palustris  898 
griseus  298 
paludicola  299 
Telmatornis 
affinis  1096 
priscus  1096 

Temminck’s  murrelet  1075 
Temporal 
bone  163 
region  103 

Tendons  of  wing  115 
Tengmalm’s  owl  637 
Tennessee  warbler  315 
Tensor  patagii  199 
Tenuirostral  106 
Terete  106 
Teretistris  305 
Tergum  100 
Tern 

aleutian  1014 
american  black  1018 
least  1015 
anglican  1002 
antillean  1015 
arctic  1012 
black  1017 
bov’s  1008 
bridled  1017 
cabot’s  1008 
Caspian  1004 
cayenne  1005 
common  1010 
crimson-billed  1012 
crissal  sooty  1016 
ducal  1008 
egyptian  1002 
elegant  1007 
forster’s  1009 
gull-billed  1002 
havell’s  1009 
imperial  1004 
kentish  1008 
least  1015 
long-tailed  1012 
marsh  1002 
mcdougall’s  1013 
nilotic  1002 
noddy  1019 
nuttall’s  1002 
panavan  1017 
paradise  1012 
pike’s  1012 
Portland  1012 
princely  1007 
roseate  1013 
royal  1005 
sandwich  1008 
semipalmated  1018 
short-footed  1012 
short-tailed  1018 
sooty  1016 
Surinam  1018 
trudeau’s  1009 
white-headed  1009 
white-winged  1018 
Wilson’s  1010 
Ternlet,  silver  1015 
Terns  973,  982,  1000 
black  1017 
gull-billed  1002 
Tertials  118 
Tertiaries  119 


Tertiary  birds  64,  1087 

Testes,  Testicles,  45,  46,  221,  223 

Tetradactyle  birds  132 

Tetrao  urogallus  731 

Tetraonida:  730 

Teuchit  769 

Texan,  Texas 

barred  owl  629 
beardless  flycatcher  534 
bird-of-paradise  512 
canon  wren  293 
cardinal  454 
dusky  duck  915 
flycatcher  517 
grackle  482 
green  kingfisher  574 
guan  721 
horned  lark  507 
night-hawk  570 
orchard  oriole  477 
pvrrhuloxia  454 
quail  755 
screech  owl  635 
seaside  finch  414 
sparrow'  463 
thrasher  285 
wild  turkey  728 
woodpecker  583 
Thalamencephalon  181 
Thalassaiitus  pelagicus  698 
Thaiasseus  1004 
Thalassogeron  1025 
culminatus  1025 
Thalassornis  leuconota  921 
Thamnophilus  211 
Theorv  of  evolution  60,  62 
Thick-billed 

fox  sparrow  445 
night-herons  882 
parrot  617 

Thigh  or  thigh-bone  125 
Thin  skins  36 
Thistle-bird  393 
Thoracic 
duct  205 
vertebra1  145 
Thorax  146 
Thrasaetus  695 
harpvia  695 
Thrasher  285 
arizona  287 
bendire’s  287 
bow-billed  286 
California  288 
crissal  289 
curve-billed  286 
desert  289 
le  conte’s  288 
mearn’s  288 
pasadena  288 
sage  282 
st.  lucas  287 
sennett’s  285 
texas  285 
yunia  288 
Thrashers  284 
Three-toed 

birds  of  n.  am.  132 
gulls  992 
plover  771 
woodpecker 

black-backed  589 
ladder-backed  589 
pole-backed  590 
woodpeckers  588 
Throat  101 
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Thrush 

alice’s  256 
bicknell’s  256 
brown  285 
dwarf  hermit  254 
gray-cheeked  255 
golden-crowned  333 
ground  285 
hermit,  audubon’s  254 
eastern  254 
western  254 
new  york  water  333 
olive-backed  255 
Oregon  olive-backed  255 
red  285 

red-winged  251 
russet-backed  258 
swainson’s  255 
townsend’s  fly-catching  259 
varied  251 
vesper  250 
water  333 
willow  tawny  254 
Wilson’s  (or  tawny)  253 
wind  251 
wood  253 

Wyoming  water  334 
Thrush  blackbirds  480 
Thrushes  247,  248 
fly-catching  259 
true  251 
typical  248 
Thryomanes  295 
bewicki  295 

leucogaster  295 
spilurus  295 
brevicaudus  296 
corroensis  296 
leucophrvs  296 
Thrvothorus  294 
ludovicianus  294 
berlandieri  294 
miamensis  294 
lornitensis  294 
Thumb  114 
Thunder-pumper  884 
Thurber’s  junco  432 
Thyellodroma  1033 
Thyro-arvtenoid  muscles  210 
Thyro-cricoid  muscles  210 
Thyro-hyal  173 
Thyro-hyoid  muscles  210 
Thvroid  cartilage  210 
Tibia  125 

Tibial  epiphvses  126 
Tibiale  126  ' 

Tibio-tarsus  125,  126 
Tichodroma  nniraria  278 
Tichodromina!  278 
Tick-bird  604 
Tiga,  132, 133 
Tigrisoma  871 
Tilt-up  835 
Timberdoodle  804 
Timeliida:  266 
Times  to  go  a-shooting  11 
Tinamida;  725 
Tinamou,  skull  of  176 
Tinamous  69,  574 
Tinamus  robustus  176 
Tinea  flavifrontella  55 
Tinker  1082,  1085 
Tinnunculus  674 
Tippet  grouse  741 
Tip-up  835 
Titlark  american  303 


Titmice  267,  270 
Titmouse 
ashy  269 
black-capped  270 
black-crested  269 
bridled  269 
bright-headed  275 
chestnut-backed  272 
chestnut-fronted  269 
gray  269 
hudsonian  272 
plain  268 
rhoad’s  272 
Siberian  273 
stoney’s  272 
texan  tufted  268 
tufted  268 
well-tailed  273 
yellow-headed  275 
Titterel  842 
Tityrime  534 
Toad-head  771 
Tobacco,  use  of  21 
Toes,  number  of  132,  133 
Tolmie’s  warbler  336 
Tomia,  Tomium  108,  111 
Tongue  of  birds  216,  217 
Tooth,  egg  111 
Tooth-billed  pigeon  708 
Toothed  trogons  575 
Topiltzin  547 
Top-knot  quail  758 
Topography  of  birds  96,  100 
Torch-bird  325 
Totanus  830 
flavipes  832 
melanoleucus  831 
nebularius  831 
totanus  830 
Totipalmate 
birds  951 
foot  137 

Totipalmation  135 
Touch,  sense  of  197 
Tough-head  946 
Tourne-pierre  785 
Tow-head  949 
Towhee 

abert’s  462 
anthony’s  461 
arctic  458 
brown  460 
Californian  461 
cation  460 
crissal  461 
gray  462 
green-tailed  462 
guadalupe  460 
mexican  brown  460 
northern  brown  461 
olive-black  spotted  458 
Oregon  458 
saint  lucas  461 
san  clemente  460 
san  diego  460 
white-throated  brown  461 
Towhee  bunting  467 
spurred  460 
white-eyed  458 
Towhees  456 
Townsend's 
bunting  447 
cormorant  965 
fly-catching  thrush  259 
fox  sparrow  443 
murrelet  1076 


Townsend’s 

rock  ptarmigan  748 
shearwater  1036 
snowflake  396 
warbler  321 
Trabecula;  of  skull  157 
Trachea  207 
of  ducks  50 
of  merganser  49 
Tracheal 

labyrinth  208 
syrinx  211 
tympanum  208 
Tracts,  feathered  89 
Traill’s  flycatcher  529 
Tramp  379 
Transocular  line  103 
Transportation  of  birds  45 
cases  for  56 
Trapping  birds  3 
Trays  34,  54 
Tread  of  eggs  227 
Tree 

bunting  434 
cuckoos  607 
duck  949 

autumnal  907 
black-bellied  907 
fulvous  906 
ducks  906 
grouse  732 
mice  276 
sparrow  434 
Treron  708 

Treviranus,  lamella1  of  195 
Triassic  formation  62 
Trichas,  ralph’s  338 
Tricolor  595 

blackbird  470 
phalarope  794 
woodpeckers  595 
Tridactyle 
foot  132 
birds  132 
Triddler  815 
Trifacial  nerve  183 
Trigeminal  nerve  183 
Tringa  822 

canutus  822 
coot-footed  795 
grav  797 
red '797 

Trinomial  nomenclature  79 
Trivia  196 
Trochanter  125 
Trochilida;  543 
Trochilus  547 
alexandri  548 
colubris  547 
violijugularis  548 
Trochlear  126 
Troglodytes  296 
aed'on  296 

aztecus  296 
parkmani  297 
Troglodytidm  280 
Troglodytinas  289 
Trogon  575 

ambiguus  575 
copper-tailed  575 
Trogonida;  575 
Trogons  574,  575 
toothed  575 
Tropic  bird 

catesby’s  972 
grant’s  972 
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Tropic  bird 

red-billed  972 
red-tailed  973 
yellow-billed  972 
Tropic  birds  971 
Troupial  479 
Troupialis  471 
Troupials  474 
Trout-bird  771 
Trudeau’s  tern  1009 
True 

columbine  birds  706 
doves  709 
pigeons  709 
plovers  767 
thrushes  251 
Trumpeter  swan  895 
Trunk  of  birds  96,  98 
Tryngites  838 
rufescens  838 

Tube-nosed  swimmers  1021 
Tuberculum  of  rib  149 
Tubinares  1021,  1092 
Tufted 

cormorant  965 
puffin  1066 
titmouse  268 
Tule  marsh  wren  299 
Tuneful  olive-back  255 
Turbinal  bones  162 
Turdidse  247 
Turdinre  248,  249 
Turdus  251 
iliacus  251 
migratorius  153,  250 
Turkey  727 

common  wild  728 
domestic  727 
eastern  wild  728 
florida  wild  729 
mexican  727 
rio  grande  728 
sparrow  457 
texnn  wild  728 
vultures  701 
Turkey  buzzard  703 
buzzards  702 
Turkeys  726 

Turner’s  rock  ptarmigan  747 
Turnices  719 
Turnicidte  719 
Turnstone  783,  784,  785 
black-headed  786 
Turnstones  784 

plover-billed  784 
Turtle  dove  714 
Tweezer  948 
Twister  labrador  804 
Tylari  131 
Tympanic  bone  167 
Tympaniform  membrane  211 
Tympanuchus  739 
americanus  739 
attwateri  741 
cupido  739 
> pallidicinctus  741 
Tympanum 
of  ear  191 
of  trachea  208 
Type  75 

Types  of  structure  74 
of  feathers  86 
of  palate  191 

Typical  and  subtypical  groups  75 
swifts  556 
thrushes  248 


Tyrannida;  510 
Tyranninte  510 
Tyrannus  513 

dominicensis  514 
melancholicus  couchi  515 
tyrannus  513 
vertical  is  515 
vociferans  515 
Tyrant  flycatchers  510 
Tysty  1078 
Tzacatl  553 

Uintornis  lucaris  1088 
Ulna  112,  113,  119 
Ulnare  112,  113 
Umbilicus  of  feather  84 
Unalashka  ptarmigan  747 
Uncinate  processes  148 
Uncle  huldy  932 
Uncle  sam  coot  943 
Under 

mandible  105 
parts  99 
tail-coverts  121 
wing-coverts  116 
Unfeathered  spaces  89 
Unguicorn  108 
Unguirostral  106 
Unguis  of  bill  107 
Unicorn  anklet  1069 
Upland 

plover  837 
sandpiper  837 
Uplander  837 
Upper 

mandible  105 
parts  99 
tail-coverts  121 
wing-coverts  116 
Ureters  222,  223 
Uria  1081 

aflinis  1092 
antiqua  1092 
lomvia  1083 
arra  1084 
troile  1082 

californica  1083 
Urile  966 
Urinary 

bladder  223 
organs  221 
Urogenital 

organs  221 
sinus  220 
Uro-hyal  173 
Uropygial  gland  89 
Uropygium  100 
Urosacral  vertebra;  120,  147 
Urosteon  150 
Urubitinga  694 
anthracina  694 

Valley  quail  758 
Valuation  of  characters  73 
Vane  of  feather  85,  118 
Vanellus  769 
vanellus  769 
Vanneau  769 
Varied 

bunting  450 
creeping  warbler  307 
thrush  251 
Vns  deferens  223 
Vascular  svstem  201 
Vuux’s  swift  560 
Veery  253 


Vega  gull  989 
Velvet 

duck  943 
scoter  943 
Velvet-breast  948 
Veneered  woodpecker  602 
Venous  system  201 
Venter  99,  101 
Ventricles 

of  brain  181 
of  heart  202 

Ventriculus  glandulosus  218 
Verdin  275 

Vermilion  flycatcher  533 
Versatile  toes  132 
Vertebra,  see  Vertebrae 
Vertebra;  143 
caudal  147 
cervical  144 
coccygeal  147 
dorsal  145 
dorso-lumbar  145 
thoracic  145 
lumbar  146 
plan  of  141 
sacral  146 
urosacral  147 
Vertebrarterial  canal  145 
Vertebrates,  Vertebrata  60,  81 
Vertex  97 
Vesicles 

cerebral  181 
seminal  224 
Vesiculte  seminales  224 
Vesper 

martin  357 
thrush  250 
Vesper-bird  401 
Vestibule  of  ear  194,  195 
Vibrissa;  104 
Vigors’  murrelet  1077 
vireo  332 
wren  295 
Viguacarbo  965 
Violet  shag  966 
Violet-green 

cormorant  967 
swallow  353 

Violet-throated  hummingbird  548 
Violet-velvet  swallows  353 
Viosca’s  pigeon  710 
Vipa  769 

Vireo,  see  Greenlet 
Vireo  362 

anthony’s  368 
atricapillus  369 
belli 

pusillus  363 
flavifrons  365 
button  i 367 

obscurus  368 
stevensi  368 
noveboracensis  367 
maynardf  367 
solitariiis  365 
alticola  366 
cassini  366 
lucasanus  366 
plumbeus  366 
vicinior  366 
vigors’  332 
Vireolanius  361 
Vireonida;  73,  361 
Vireos  361 
Vireosvlvia 

bonaparte  363 
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Vireosvlvia 

calidris  barbatulus  363 
tlaviridis  364 
gilvus  364 

swainsoni  365 
olivaceus  363 
philadelphiciis  364 
Virginia 

nightingale  455 
rail  856 
redbird  455 
Virginian  colin  753 
Virginia’s  warbler  313 
Visceral 

arches  158 
clefts  158,  164 
Vision,  sense  of  184 
Vitelline  membrane  226,  227 
Vitellus  226 

Vitreous  humor  186,  189 
Vocal 

chords  211 
organs  210,  211,  212 
Vomer 

of  coccyx  120 
of  skull  167 
Vultur 

monachus  649 
umbrosus  1089 
Vulture 

black  705 

burroughs’  turkey  704 
common  turkey  703 
king  701 
Vultures 

american  700 
king  701 
old  world  649 
turkey  701 
Vulturin®  619 

Waders  762 
Wagell  986 
Wagler’s  owl  635 
Wagtail 

Siberian  301 
yellow  301 
swinhoe’s  301 
white  301 

Wagtail  warbler  334 
golden-crowned  333 
large-billed  334 
Wagtail  warblers  332 
Wagtails  300 
Wake-up  599 
Wall  creeper  278 
Wamp  939 
Wandering 

albatross  1023 
shearwater  1034 
tattler  839 
Wapacuthu  639 
Warbler 

audubon’s  324 
azure  323 
bachman’s  312 
bay-breasted  326 
bell’s  flv-catching  346 
black-and-yellow  327 
blackburn’s  324 
black-masked  337 
black-poll  326 
black-throated  blue  322 
gray  322 
green  320 
bloodv-sided  327 


Warbler 

blue-eyed  yellow  319 
blue  golden-winged  312 
blue-headed  yellow-rump  327 
blue-winged  yellow  311 
blue  yellow-backed  308 
brasher’s  fly-catching  345 
cairn’s  black-throated  blue  323 
Calaveras  314 
Canadian  fly-catching  341 
cape  may  317 
carmine  flv-catching  345 
cerulean  323 
chestnut-headed  319 
chestnut-sided  327 
Cincinnati  312 
Connecticut  335 
crape  336 

dusky  orange-crowned  315 
golden  319 
golden-cheeked  321 
golden-crowned  wagtail  333 
grace’s  328 

green  black-capped  flv-catching 
341 

hemlock  325 
hermit  321 

hooded  flv-catching  340 
kennicott’s  261 
kentucky  335 
kirtland’s  330 
large-billed  wagtail  334 
lawrence’s  312 
lucy’s  313 
macgillivray’s  336 
magnolia  327 
mangrove  319 
mourning  336 
nashville  313 
northern  parula  308 
olive  318 

orange-crowned  314 
pacilic  314 
palm  331 
parula  308 
pine  332 

pine-creeping  332 
prairie  328 
' prometheus  324 
prothonotary  309 
red-fronted  fly-catching  344 
rose  flv-catching  344 
sennett’s  308 
small-billed  wagtail  333 
sonora  summer  319 
spotted  327 
summer  319 
swainson’s  310 
sycamore  330 
tennessee  315 
tolmie’s  336 
townsend’s  321 
Virginia’s  313 
western  321 

western  black -capped  fly-catch- 
ing 341 

western  yellow-rum ped  324 
white-browed  330 
white-poll  307 
white-throated  312 
Wilson’s  341 
worm-eating  309 
yellow-bellied  red-poll  332 
yellow-crowned  324 
yellow-poll  319 
yellow  red-poll  331 


Warbler 

yellow-rumped  326 
yellow-throated  330 
yellow-throated  ground  337 
Warblers 

american  304,  305,  312 

blue  yellow-backed  308 

canebrake  310 

carmine  fly-catching  345 

creeping  307 

crowned  fly-catching  345 

fly-catching  340,  342,  344 

golden  319 

ground  334 

old  world  261 

parula  307 

swamp  309 

wagtail  332 

willow  261 

wood  315 

worm-eating  309,  310 
Warbling 

greenlet  364 
western  365 
Ward's  heron  875 
Warrior,  black  682 
Washington,  bird  of  696 
Water 

ouzel  260 
pewee  522 
Water-hen  862 

little  american  856 
Water-partridge  946 
Water-pheasant  912 
Water  thrushes  333 
Water-turkey  969 
Water-witch  1059 
Wattles  103 
Wavey 

blue  899 
common  900 
horned  901 
little  900 
yellow  900 
Waxwirg 

black-throated  359 
bohemian  359 
Carolina  359 
cedar  359 
lapland  359 
Waxwings  358 
Wayne’s  clapper  rail  854 
Weapons  for  collecting  3 
Weaser  948 
Webbed  foot  139 
Web-toed  snipe  807 
Wedge-tailed 

american  parrots  616 
gull  998 

stormy  petrels  1041 
Welch’s  ptarmigan  748 
Well-tailed  titmouse  273 
Western 

american  goldfinch  393 
barred  owl  629 
black-capped  warbler  341 
bluebird  258 
blue  grosbeak  450 
chickadee  27 1 
crow  blackbird  483 
dowitcher  808 
evening  grosbeak  377 
field  sparrow  436 
golden-crested  kinglet  264 
goshawk  662 
grass  finch  402 
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Western 

grebe  1054 

henslow’s  sparrow  411 
hermit  thrush  254 
herring  gull  987 
house  wren  29G 
kingbird  515 
lark  sparrow  442 
martin  357 
meadow  lark  472 
night-hawk  570 
nonpareil  450 
red-breasted  snipe  808 
red-shouldered  buzzard  686 
red-tail  685 
savanna  sparrow  407 
solitary  sandpiper  834 
summer  redbird  349 
tree  sparrow  435 
warbler  321 
warbling  vireo  365 
willet  830 
winter  wren  298 
wood  pewee  526 
yellow-bellied  flycatcher  531 
yellow-billed  cuckoo  610 
yellow-rump  324 
■ yellow-throat  337 
Wet  preparations  48 
Whale  bird  797 
Whale-head  870 
Wheat  duck  917 
Whew  910 
Whewer  916 
Whiffler  928 
Whim  916 
Whimbrel 

american  843 
pacific  842 
Whimbrels  839 
Whippoorwill  566 
arizona  567 
Stephens’  567 
Whip-tom-kelly  363 
Whiskered  auklet  1071 
Whiskey 
jack  500 
john  500 

Whistle  duck  928 
Whistle-wing  928 
Whistler  916 
american  928 
brass-eyed  928 
Whistling 

plover  770,  771 
snipe  803 
swan  895 
Whitebird  395 
White 

brant  900 
crane  848 
gannet  954 
grouse  737,  744 
guillemot  1078 
gyrfalcon  664 
heron  876 
horned  owl  631 
ibis  866 
merganser  951 
nun  951 
pelican  957 
robin-snipe  822 
White-back  927 
White-bellied 
becard  535 
darter  969 


White-bellied 
murrclet  1077 
nuthatch  277 
petrel  1046 
snipe  822 
swallow  353 
wren  295 

White-belly  737,  917 
White-bill  862 
White-billed 
coot  862 
logcoclc  580 
White-browed 

crown  sparrow  439 
warbler  330 

White-crested  cormorant  964 
White-crowned 
pigeon  711 
sparrow  439 

White-eared  humming  xicotencal 
554 

Wbite-eved 

green  let  367 
towhee  458 
White-faced 

glossy  ibis  865 
petrel  1046 
teal  919 

Whiteflesher  741 
While-fronted 
dove  713 
owl  638 

White-head  944 
White-headed 

bald  brant  899 
goose  899 
gull  991 
jay  501 
sea  eagle  696 
tern  1009 
woodpecker  588 
White-naped  nuthatch  278 
White-necked  raven  487 
White-poll  warbler  307 
White-rump  827 
Wliite-rumped 
petrel  1042 
sandpiper  816 
shrike  371 
White-scop  944 

White-shouldered  sea  eagle  698 
White-tailed 
buzzard  680 
dowitcher  808 
kite  656 
longspur  399 
ptarmigan  749 
sea  eagle  696 
White-throated 

brown  towhee  461 
rock  swift  557 
sparrow  438 
warbler  312 
White-wing 
black  943 
doves  715 
gray  943 
White-winged 
blackbird  445 
black  tern  1018 
cross-bill  384 
grebe  1058 
guillemot  1078 
gull  985 
scoter  943 
sea  coot  943 


White-winged 
snow-bird  430 
surf  duck  943 
Whooper  896 
Whooping 
crane  848 
swan  896 

Wide-awake  1016 
Wigeon  916 

american  917 
coot  946 
european  916 
gray  916 
green-headed  917 
pied  912 
sea  912 
Wigeons  916 
Wild 

canary  319,  393 
dove  714 
duck  914 
pigeon  711 
turkey  728 
Willet  829 

western  830 

Williamson’s  woodpecker  592 

Willock  1082 

Willow 

goldfinch  393 
grouse  744 
partridge  744 
ptarmigan  744 
thrush  254 
Will-willet  829 
Wilsonia  340 

canadensis  341 
mitrata  340 
pusilla  341 

pileolata  341 

Wilsonian  stormy  petrels  1045 
Wilson’s 

autograph  58 
bluebird  257 
plover  781 
school-house  58 
snipe  806 
stint  813 

stormy  petrel  1045 
sylvan  flycatcher  341 
tern  1010 
thrush  253 
warbler  341 
Wind  thrush  251 
Windhover 

american  674 
european  674 
Windpipe  208 

of  merganser  49 
Wing-coverts  116 
Wing-feathers  115 
Wings  of  birds  111 
Winker  of  eye  186 
Winnard  251 
Winter 

chip-bird  434 
duck  912 
goose  905 
hawk  685 
rock-bird  818 
snipe  820 
teal  918 
wren  297 

alaskan  298 
western  298 
yellow-legs  831 
Wish-bone  153 


Witch,  black  604 
Wolffian  bodies  221 
Wood 

duck  910,  949 
grouse  732 
ibis  869 

owl,  american  628 
owls  626 
pewee  525 

flycatchers  523 
sheldrake  949 
stork,  american  869 
thrush  253 
Woodcock 

american  803 
european  804 
lesser  803 
little  803  , 

Woodcocks  803 
Woodhen  803 
Woodhouse’s 
jay  498 
junco  433 
Woodpecker 

alaskan  three-toed  590 
ant-eating  595 
arizona  585 
acorn  595 
audubon’s  586 
avres’  600 
baird's  596 
batchelder’s  587 
black-backed  three-toed  589 
black-breasted  592 
bodda;rt’s  586 
brown-headed  592 
caban  is’  586 
collared  597 
Columbian  downy  588 
hairy  586 
downy  587 
gairdner's  588 
gila  594 
gilded  601 
golden-winged  599 
great  guinea  585 
hairy  585 
harris’  586 

insular  red-shafted  601 
ivory-billed  580 
ladder-backed  583 
three-toed  589 
lewis’  597 
little  guinea  587 
narrow-fronted  597 
nelson’s  587 
northern  downy  587 
hairy  586 
pi  lea  ted  58 1 

northwestern  red-shafted  601 

nuchal  591 

nuttall’s  583 

pigeon  599 

pileated  581 

pole-backed  three-toed  590 
red-bellied  593 
red-breasted  591 
red-cockaded  582 
red-headed  595 
red-shafted  600 
red-throated  592 
rocky  mountain  downy  587 
hairy  586 
st.  lucas  583 
saguaro  594 
southern  hairy  586 


INDEX. 


Woodpecker 
texan  583 
veneered  602 
white-headed  588 
Williamson’s  592 
yellow-bellied  591 
yellow-fronted  594 
yellow-shafted  599 
Woodpeckers  576,  577 

black-and-white  spotted  582 
bristle-bellied  597 
gilded  598 
masked  588 
pileated  580 
sap-sucking  590 
three-toed  588 
tricolor  595 
zebra  593 
Woodsnipe  803 
Wood-warbler,  see  Warbler 
Wool-head  930 
Work,  a good  day’s  15 
Worm-eating  swamp  warblers  309 
warbler  309 

Worthen’s  sparrow  437 
Worthington’s  marsh  wren  298 
Wrangel's  murrelet  1076 
Wren 

alaskan  winter  298 
baird’s  295 
berlandier’s  294 
be  wick’s  295 
cerros  island  296 
floridian  294 
great  Carolina  294 
guadaloupe  296 
house,  eastern  296 
western  296 
lomita  294 

marsh,  long-billed  298 
short-billed  299 
parkman’s  297 
rock  292 
sail  clemente  296 
speckled-tailed  295 
tuld  299 
vigors’  295 
western  winter  298 
white-bellied  295 
winter  297 
Wrens  289 
cactus  291 
canon  293 
Carolina  294 
marsh  298,  299 
house  296 
reed  277 
rock  275 
true  277 
winter  297 
Wren-tit  266 

henshaw’s  267 
Wren-tits  266 
Wright’s  flycatcher  532 
Wrinkle-nosed  auklet  1073 
Wrist-joint  112 
Wrynecks  576 
Wiirdemann’s  heron  876 
Wyoming  water  thrush  334 


Xanthocepiialus  470 
xanthocephalus  470 
Xanthura  500 
luxuosa  500 
Xanthus  owl  629 
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Xantus’ 

becard  535 
jay  499 
murrelet  1077 
Xantus  hummingbird  554 
Xema  999 

sabinei  999 
Xenopicus  588 

albolarvatus  588 

Xicotencal,  white-eared  humming 
554 

Xiphoid  process  150 


Yakotat  song  sparrow  421 
Yarup  599 
Varwhelp  828 
Yelk 

of  eggs  226 
Yellow 

crake  858 

red-poll  warbler  331 
wagtail  Siberian  301 
wavev  900 

Yellow-and-red-shaf'ted  flicker  600 
Yellow-backed  warbler,  blue  308 
Yellow-bellied 
flycatcher  530 
red-poll  warbler  332 
woodpecker  591 
Yellow-bill  942 
Yellow-billed 
cuckoo  610 
loon  1050 
magpie  494 
tropic  bird  972 
Yellow-bird  393 
summer  319 

Yellow-breasted  chat  338 
Yellow-crowned 
night  heron  883 
warbler  324 

Yellow-footed  booby  955 
Yellow-fronted  woodpecker  594 
Yellow-green  greenlet  364 
Yellow-hammer  599 
Yellow-headed 
blackbird  470 
titmouse  275 
Yellow-legged 
goose  898 
plover  832 
Yellow-legs 

common  832 
greater  831 
summer  832 
winter  831 

Yellow-nosed  albatross  1025 
Yellow-poll  warbler  319 
Yellow-ruinped  warbler  324 
Yellow-shafted  woodpecker  599 
Yellowshanks  831 
greater  831 
lesser  832 

Yellow-shins,  greater  831 
Yellow-throat 
belding’s  338 
florida  338 
hoary-headed  338 
maryland  337 
rio  grande  338 
western  337 
Y ello  w-throated 
greenlet  365 
ground  warbler  337 
warbler  330 
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Yellow-winged  sparrow  408 
bleached  410 
Yelper  831 
Yoke-toed  birds  132 
Yucker  599 
Yuma  thrasher  288 


Zamei.odia  447 
ludoviciana  448 
melanocephala  448 
Zebra-bird  593 
Zebra  woodpeckers  593 
Zebrilus  871 


Zenaida  715 
zenaida  715 
Zenaida  dove  715 
Zenaidina;  712 
Zenaidura  714 
macrura  714 
Zona  pellucida  226 
Zone-tailed  hawk  686 
Zonotrichia  437 
albicollis  438 
coronata  440 
leucophrvs  439 
gambeli  439 
intermedia  439 


Zopotrichia 
querula  440 
Zoological 

characters  70 
groups  72 

table  of  81 
Zygapophyses  143 
Zvgodactvle  415 
birds' 132 
foot  136 

Zygodactylous  arrangement  132 
Zygoma  168 
Zygomatic  arch  168 


APPENDIX 


EXHIBITING  THE  NUMERATION  AND  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’  UNION  CHECK-LIST  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS,  SO 
FAR  AS  AFFECTED  BY  ELIMINATIONS  AND  CHANGES  MADE  IN  THE 
TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  AND  TWELFTH  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  THE  CHECK-LIST, 
IN  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE 
KEY;  AND  INCLUDING  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CHECK-LIST4 


Note.  — The  daggers  (f)  indicate  the  numbers  of  the  “Hypothetical  List’’  of  the 
Check-List. 


761  6.  Merula  migratoria  achrustera  Batchelder.  Southern  Robin.  Merula 
migratoria  achrustera  Batchelder,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  i,  1900,  101.  The  Carolinas 
and  Georgia. 

CORES  KEY.  UNION  LIST. 

Hesperocichla  nsevia.  763.  Ixoreus  nasvius. 


763  a.  Ixoreus  naevius  meruloides  (Swains.).  Northern  Varied  Thrush. 
Ixoreus  ncevius  meruloides  Richmond,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash,  xv,  85,  April  25,  1902.  In- 
terior of  northern  Alaska  and  eastward,  wintering  in  southern  California.  (Cf.  Grinnell, 
Auk,  xviii,  April,  1901,  142.) 


Hylocichla  aonalasehkie. 

aonalaschkae  auduboni. 
aonalaschkae  pallasi. 


759.  Hylocichla  guttata. 

759a.  guttata  auduboni. 

759 b.  guttata  pallasii. 


759  c.  Hylocichla  guttata  nana  (Aud.).  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.  Hylocichla 
guttata  nana  Brewster,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  xli,  1902.  Pacific  coast  region,  from 
Washington  southward,  breeding  south  to  Sierra  Nevada  region,  east  in  migrations  to 
Nevada  and  Arizona  and  south  to  Lower  California  and  western  Mexico. 


Hylocichla  ustulata  almas.  | 758c.  Hylocichla  ustulata  almae. 

765  a.  Saxicola  cenanthe  leucorhoa  (Gmel.).  Greenland  Wheatear.  Saxicola 
cenanthe  leucorhoa  Stejneger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiii,  No.  1220,  1901,476.  Greenland, 
adjacent  portions  of  North  America,  and  Iceland,  migrating  by  way  of  the  British  Islands 
and  France  to  western  Africa.  The  North  American  range  of  S.  cenanthe  is  thus  restricted 
to  Alaska. 

Regulus  calendula  grinnelli.  | 749 a.  Regulus  calendula  grinnelli. 

742  b.  Chamaea  fasciata  phaea  Osgood.  Coast  Wren-tit.  Champa  fasciata  phcea 
Osgood,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  "Wash,  xiii,  1899,  41.  Coast  region  of  Oregon  and  California  from 
Astoria,  Oregon,  to  Marin  Co.,  California. 

1 See  Tenth  Supplement,  Auk,  xviii,  July,  1901 ; Eleventh  Supplement,  Auk,  xix,  July,  1902  j Twelfth  Supplement, 
Auk,  xx,  July,  1903. 
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741  b.  Farus  rufescens  barlowi  J.  Grinneli..  Barlow’s  Chickadee.  Parux  rufes- 
cens barlowi  <J.  Grinnell,  Condor,  ii,  1900,  127.  Coast  range  of  California,  from  Monterey 
Co.  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 


COUES  KEY. 

Lophophanes  bicolor. 

bicolor  texensis. 
atricristatus. 
inornatus. 
inornatus  griseus. 
inornatus  cineraceus. 
wollweberi. 


UNION  LIST. 

731.  Basolophus  bicolor. 

731a.  bicolor  texensis. 

732.  atricristatus. 

733.  inornatus. 

733a.  inornatus  griseus. 

733 b.  inornatus  cineraceus. 

734.  wollweberi. 


727  c.  Sitta  carolinensis  nelsoni  M earns.  Bocicy  Mountain  Nuthatch.  Sitla 
carolinensis  nelsoni  Mearns,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiv,  1902,  923.  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion of  the  U.  S.,  south  into  Mexico  (Chihuahua  and  Sonora). 

727  d.  Sitta  carolinensis  lagunse  Brewster.  Saint  Lucas  Nuthatch.  Sitla  caro- 
linensis laguna;  Brewster,  Auk,  viii,  1891,  149.  Cape  region  of  Lower  California.  (Cf. 
Brewster,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  xli,  1902,  203.)  The  range  of  Sitta  c.  uculeata  thus 
becomes  restricted  to  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  the  U.  S. 

Certhia  familiaris  americana.  | 726.  Certhia  familiaris  amerieanus. 

726  d.  Certhia  familiaris  zelotes  Osgood.  Sierra  Creeper.  Certhia  familiaris  ze- 
lotes,  Osgood,  Auk,  xviii,  April,  1901,  182.  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California.  Certhia  f occidental is  thus  becomes  restricted  to  the  Pacific  coast 
region,  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  Marin  Co.,  California. 

703  a.  Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus  (Vigors).  AVestern  Mockingbird.  Mimas 
polygloltos  leucopterus  Mearns,  Auk,  xix,  Jan.  1902,  70.  Southwestern  IT.  S.,  from  Texas 
to  the  Pacific,  southward  into  Mexico  and  Lower  California. 


Harporhynchus  rufus. 

longirostris  sennetti. 
curvirostris. 
curvirostris  palmeri. 
bendirei. 
cinereus. 

cinereus  mearnsi. 
redivivus. 
lecontei. 
crissalis. 


705.  Toxostoma  rufum. 

706.  longirostre  sennetti. 


707. 
707a. 

708. 

709. 
709a. 

710. 

711. 

712. 


curvirostre. 
curvirostre  palmeri. 
bendirei. 
cinereum. 
cinereum  mearnsi. 
redivivum. 
lecontei. 
crissalis. 


719  c.  Thryomanes  bewickii  cryptus  Oberholseii.  Thnjomanes  bewickii  cryptus 
Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxi,  189S,  425.  Texas  except  the  extreme  western  part 
and  probably  north  to  Kansas,  and  south  to  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico. 

719  d.  Thryomanes  bewickii  charieuturus  Oberholser.  Thryomanes  bewickii  chari- 
enturus  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxi,  1898,  435.  Coast  region  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, north  to  about  Pasadena;  south  to  about  lat.  2S°,  Lower  California;  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  Cal. 

719  e.  Thryomanes  bewickii  calophonus  Oberholser.  Thryomanes  bewickii  calo- 
phonus  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxi,  1898,  440.  Pacific  slope,  from  Oregon  to 
southern  Vancouver  Island  and  valley  of  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia. 
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COUES  KEY. 

Anorthura  hiemalis. 

liiemalis  pacificus. 
alascensis. 


UNION  LIST. 

722.  Olbiorchilus  hiemalis. 

722  a.  hiemalis  pacificus. 

723.  alascensis. 


722 6.  Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  helleri  Osgood.  Kadiak  Winter  Wren.  Anorthura 
hiemalis  helleri  Osgood,  Auk,  xviii,  April,  1901,  181.  Olbiorchilus  hiemalis  helleri  Ober- 
holser,  Auk,  xix,  April,  1902,  179.  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska. 

723.1.  Olbiorchilus  meligerus  Oberholser.  Aleutian  Wren.  Anorthura  meli- 
yera  Oberholser,  Auk,  xvii,  Jan.  1900,  25.  Olbiorchilus  meligerus  Oberholser,  Auk,  xix, 
April,  1902,  178.  The  westernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group,  Alaska. 


Telmatodytes  palustris. 

palustris  paludicola. 
palustris  griseus. 

[Not  admitted  to  the  Key.] 
marianse. 


725.  Telmatodytes  palustris. 

725a.  palustris  paludicola. 

7256.  palustris  griseus. 

725 c.  palustris  plesius. 

725.1.  marianse. 


656  a.  Dendroica  auduboni  nigrifrons  (Brewster).  Dendroica  auduboni  nigrifrons 
Ridgway,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  50,  Ft.  II,  1902,  555.  “Mountains  of  southern  Ari- 
zona (Huachuca  and  Ghiricahua  ranges)  and  southward  through  mountains  of  Chihuahua 
to  Durango.” 

681c.  Geothlypis  trichas  arizela  Oberholser.  Geothlypis  trichas  arizela  Ober- 
holser, Auk,  xvi,  July,  1899,  257.  Pacific  coast  region,  from  southern  British  Columbia 
to  northern  Lower  California,  west  of  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada;  in  winter  south  to 
Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Tepic. 

681  d.  Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla  (Swains.).  Northern  Yellow-throat. 
Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla  W.  Palmer,  Auk,  xvii,  July,  1900,  221. 

681  e.  Geothlypis  trichas  sinuosa  J.  Grinnell.  Salt  Marsh  Yellow-throat. 
Geothlypis  trichas  sinuosa  Grinnell,  Condor,  iii,  May,  1901,  65.  Salt  marshes  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  California.  (C/.  Ridgway,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  50,  Pt.  II,  1902,  672.) 

Geothlypis  poliocephala  ralphi.  | 682.1.  Geothlypis  poliocephala. 

685  6.  Wilsonia  pusilla  chryseola  Ridgway.  Golden  Pileolated  Warbler. 
WUsonia  pusilla  chryseola  Ridgway,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  50,  Pt.  II,  1902,714.  Pacific 
coast  district,  from  southern  California  to  British  Columbia,  southward  during  migration  to 
Arizona,  Lower  California,  and  western  Mexico. 


Piranga  rubriceps. 
Tachycineta  bicolor. 

thalassina. 


|18.1.  Piranga  rubriceps. 

614.  Iridoprocne  bicolor. 

615.  Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida. 


615  a.  Tachycineta  thalassina  brachyptera  Brewster.  Saint  Lucas  Swallow. 
Tachycineta  thalassina  brachyptera  Brewster,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  xli,  1902,  167.  Cape 
region  of  Lower  California. 

612.2.  Petrochelidon  melanogastra  (Swains.).  Mexican  Cliff  Swallow.  Mex- 
ico, south  to  Guatemala,  north  into  Arizona,  along  the  San  Bernardino  and  Santa  Cruz 
rivers.  (C/.  Mearns,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash,  xiv,  178,  Sept.  25,  1901.) 

Clivicola  riparia.  1 616.  Riparia  riparia. 

Vireo  gilvus  swainsoni  V | 627a.  Vireo  gilvus  swainsonii. 

631 6.  Vireo  noveboracensis  bermudianus  (Bangs  and  Bradlee).  Bermuda 
Vireo.  Vireo  bermudianus  Bangs  and  Bradlee,  Auk,  xviii,  July,  1901,  252.  Bermuda 
Islands. 
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631c.  Vireo  noveboracensis  micrus  Nelson.  Small  White-eyed  Vibeo.  Vireo 
noveboracensis  micrus  Nelson,  Auk,  xvi,  Jan.  1899,  80.  Northeastern  Mexico,  northward 
to  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas.  ( Cf  Mearns,  Auk,  xix,  Jan.  1902,  87.) 

COUES  KEY. 


Vireo  belli  pusillus. 

Hesperiphona  vespertina. 

vespertina  montana. 

Pinicola  enucleator  cauadensis. 

Astragalinus  psaltria  arizon®. 

Passerculus  bairdi. 

princeps. 

sandwichensis. 

sandwichensis  savanna. 

sandwichensis  alaudinus. 

sandwichensis  bryanti. 

beldingi. 

rostratus. 

rostratus  guttatus. 

sanctorum. 


Ammodramus  savannarum  passerinus. 

savannarum  perpallidus 


UNION  LIST. 

633.1.  Vireo  pusillus. 

514.  Hesperiphona  vespertina. 

514a.  vespertina  montana. 

515.  Pinicola  enucleator  leucura. 
[Eliminated.] 

545.  Coturniculus  bairdii. 

541.  Passerculus  princeps. 

542.  sandwichensis. 

542a.  sandwichensis  savanna. 

5426.  sandwichensis  alaudinus. 

542c.  sandwichensis  bryanti. 

543.  beldingi. 

544.  rostratus. 

544a.  rostratus  guttatus. 

544c.  rostratus  sanctorum. 

Lagoon  Sparrow.  Am- 
Salt  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 

546.  Coturniculus  savannarum  passeriuus. 

546a.  savannarum  bimaculatus. 


5446.  Passerculus  rostratus  halophilus  (McGregor). 
modramus  halophilus  McGregor,  Auk,  xv,  July,  1898,  265. 
Abreojos  point,  Lower  California. 


546  6.  Coturniculus  savannarum  floridanus  Mearns.  Florida  Grasshopper 
Sparrow.  Coturniculus  savannarum  floridanus  Mearns,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiv, 
1902,  915.  Central  Florida  (Kissimmee  prairie  region). 


Melospiza  melodia. 

melodia  juddi. 
melodia  fallax. 
melodia  montana. 
melodia  heermanui. 
melodia  samuelis. 
melodia  cooperi. 
melodia  pusillula. 
melodia  rivularis. 
melodia  graminea. 
melodia  clement®, 
melodia  morphna. 
melodia  merrilli. 
melodia  rufina. 
melodia  caurinas. 
insignis. 


581. 

Melospiza  cinerea  melodia. 

581 j. 

cinerea  juddi. 

581a. 

cinerea  fallax. 

5816. 

cinerea  montana. 

581c. 

cinerea  heermanui. 

581  d. 

cinerea  samuelis. 

581m. 

cinerea  cooperi. 

581/. 

cinerea  pusillula. 

581  <7. 

cinerea  rivularis. 

5816. 

cinerea  graminea. 

58  li. 

cinerea  clement®. 

581e. 

cinerea  morphna. 

5816. 

cinerea  merrilli. 

581/. 

cinerea  rufina. 

581». 

cinerea  caurina. 

581.1 

cinerea  insignis. 

581  o.  Melospiza  cinerea  kenaiensis  (Ridgway).  Kenai  Song  Sparrow.  Me- 
lospiza cinerea  kenaiensis  Ridgway.  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  No.  50,  Pt.  I,  1901,  375.  Coast 
ol  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  from  east  side  of  Cook  Iulet  to  Prince  William  Sound. 
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Peucfea  arizome.  ) 
mexicana.  ) 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  intermedia. 

leucophrys  gambeli. 
Pipilo  maculatus  atratus. 


UNION  LIST. 

576.  Peucasa  botterii. 

554a.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambelii. 
5546.  leucophrys  nuttalli. 

588 d.  Pipilo  maculatus  atratus. 


588  e.  Pipilo  maculatus  magnirostris  Brewster.  Large-billed  Towhee.  Pipilo 
maculatus  magnirostris  Brewster,  Auk,  viii,  April,  1891,  140.  Mountain  districts  of  south- 
ern Lower  California. 


Pipilo  fuscus  carolae. 

Sporophila  moreleti  sharpei. 
Euetheia  bicolor. 

canora. 

Agelieus  phoeniceus  sonoriensis. 


591  d.  Pipilo  fuscus  carolaj. 

602.  Sporophila  morelleti. 

[603.]  Tiaris  bicolor. 

[603.1.]  canorus. 

498a.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  sonoriensis 


498 d.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  fortis  Ridgway.  Thick-billed  Redwing.  Agelaius 
phoeniceus  fortis  Ridgway.  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  iii,  April,  1901,  153.  Central  North 
America,  breeding  northward;  in  migrations  from  Manitoba  south  to  Illinois,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  western  Texas,  westward  to  and  including  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  to 
Arizona  and  Chihuahua. 

498  e.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  neutralis  Ridgway.  San  Diego  Redwing.  Agelaius 
phoeniceus  neutralis  Ridgway.  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  iii,  April,  1901,  153.  Great  Basin 
district  of  United  States,  soutbwestward  to  southern  California  and  northern  Lower 
California. 

498/.  Agelaius  phoeniceus  caurinus  Ridgway.  Northwestern  Redwing. 
Agelaius  phoeniceus  caurinus  Ridgway.  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  iii,  April,  1901,  153. 
Northwest  coast,  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia ; northern  California  in  winter. 


Sturnella  magna  argutula. 
Icterus  cucullatus. 

Quiscalus  macrurus. 
major. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  macrolopha. 


501c.  Sturnella  magna  argutula. 

505.  Icterus  cucullatus  sennetti. 

513a.  Megaquiscalus  major  macrourus. 
513.  Megaquiscalus  major. 

4786.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata. 


478  d.  Cyanocitta  stelleri  carlottse  Osgood.  Queen  Charlotte  Jay.  Cyano- 
citta stelleri  carloltce  Osgood,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  21,  1901,  46.  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
British  Columbia. 

480.2.  Aphelocoma  texana  Ridgway.  Texan  Jay.  Aphelocoma  texana  Ridgway, 
Auk,  xix,  Jan.  1902,  70.  Southwestern  Texas,  from  Concho  and  Kerr  counties  west  to  the 
Davis  mountains. 

482  a.  Aphelocoma  sieberii  couchii  (Baird).  Couch’s  Jay.  Aphelocoma  sieberii  > 
couchi  Oberiiolser,  Auk,  xix,  1902,  300.  Northeastern  Mexico  to  southwestern  Texas 
(Chisos  Mountains). 


Xanthura  luxuosa. 

Perisoreus  obscurus  griseus. 
Otocorys  alpestris  leucohema. 
alpestris  arenicola. 
alpestris  chrysokema. 


483.  Xantboura  luxuosa  glaucescens. 
485a.  Perisoreus  obscurus  griseus. 
474a.  Otocoris  alpestris  arcticola. 
474c.  alpestris  leucolfeiria. 

474e.  alpestris  actia. 


474  k.  Otocoris  alpestris  hoyti  Bishop.  Hoyt’s  Horned  Lark.  Otocoris  alpestris 
hoyti  Bishop,  Auk,  xiii,  1896,  130.  “In  summer  British  America  from  the  west  shore  of 
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Hudson  Bay  to  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  north  to  the  Arctic  coast,  south  to  Lake 
Athabasca;  in  winter  southward  to  Nevada,  Utah,  Kansas,  and  Michigan,  casually  to  Ohio 
and  New  York  (Long  island).”  (Cf.  Obekholser,  Proc.  U S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiv,  1902, 
812.) 

474/.  Otocoris  alpestris  occidentalis  (McCall).  Montezuma  Horned  Lark. 

Otocoris  alpestris  occidentalis  Stone,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1899,  21.  “ In  summer 

central  New  Mexico,  west  to  central  Arizona;  in  winter  south  to  northern  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  and  southeast  to  Texas.”  ( Cf.  Oberiiolser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiv, 
1902,  856.) 

474  m.  Otocoris  alpestris  insularis  Townsend.  Island  Horned  Lark.  Otocoris 
alpestris  insularis  Townsend,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xiii,  1890,  140.  Santa  Barbara  Islands, 
California. 


COUES  KEY. 


UNION  LIST. 


Milvulus  tyrannus. 

forficatus. 

Myiozetetes  texensis. 


[442.]  Muscivora  tyrannus. 

443.  forficata. 

[450.]  Myiozetetes  similis  superciliosus. 


454  b.  Myiarchus  cinerascens  pertinax  (Baird).  Lower  California  Fly- 
catcher. Myiarchus  cinerascens  pertinax  Brewster,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  xli,  1902, 
117.  Southern  Lower  California. 

458  a.  Sayornis  nigricans  semiatra  (Vigors).  Western  Black  Phcebe.  Sayornis 
nigricans  semiatra  Nelson,  Auk,  xvii,  April,  1900,  125.  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  from  Oregon  to  Colima,  eastward  to  Arizona.  S'.  nigricans  thus  becomes  re- 
stricted in  the  United  States  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  southeastern  Arizona. 


Contopus  borealis. 

Empidonax  insulicola. 

Trochilus  violijugularis. 

Amizilis  tzacatl. 

cerviniventris  chalconota. 


459.  Nuttallornis  borealis. 

464.2.  Empidonax  insulicola. 

■[16. 2.  Trochilus  violajugulum. 

438.  Amizilis  tzacatl. 

439.  cerviniventris  chalconota. 


393/.  Dryobates  villosus  picoideus  (Osgood).  Queen  Charlotte  Woodpecker. 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia.  Dryobates  picoideus  Osgood,  N.  Am.  Fauna, 
No.  21,  1901,  44. 

394  e.  Dryobates  pubescens  turati  (Malherbe).  Willow  Woodpecker.  Dryo- 
bates pubescens  turati  W.  K.  Fisher,  Condor,  iv,  1902,  68.  “California,  except  desert  ranges 
and  eastern  slope  of  Siena  Nevada,  coast  region  north  of  Marion  Co  , and  region  north  of 
upper  end  of  Sacramento  Valley.”  (Cf.  Fisher,  Condor,  iv,  1902,  70  ) 

Picoides  americanus  alascensis.  | 401  a.  Picoules  amencanus  fasciatus. 

403a.  Sphyrapicus  ruber  notkensis  (Suckow).  Northern  Red-breasted  Sap- 
sucker.  Sphyrapicus  ruber  notkensis  Richmond,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc  Wash,  xv,  89,  April  25, 
1902.  Western  British  Columbia,  south  to  the  coast  region  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 


Asyndesmus  torquatus 
Centurus  carolinus. 

aurifrons. 
uropygialis. 
Colaptes  mexicanus. 


408.  Asyndesmus  torquatus 

409.  Centurus  carolinus. 

410.  aurifrons. 

411.  uropygialis. 
413.  Colaptes  cafer  collaris. 


382.1.  Rynchopsitta  pachyrliyncha  (Swains.).  Thick-billed  Parrot.  Central 
Mexico,  northward,  casually,  to  the  Chiricahua  Mts.  (Lusk,  Condor,  ii,  1900,  129.) 
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Strix  nebulosa. 

nebulosa  alleni. 
nebulosa  helveolum. 
[Not  admitted  to  the  Key.] 


UNION  LIST. 

368.  Syrnium  varium. 

3G8«.  varium  alleni. 

368 6.  varium  helveolum. 

375 a.  Bubo  virginianus  pallescens. 


375  e.  Bubo  virginianus  elachistus  Brewster.  Dwarf  Horned  Owl.  Bubo  vir- 
ginianus elachistus  Brewster,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  xli,  1902,  96.  Lower  California. 

373.2.  Megascops  xantusi  Brewster.  Xantus’s  Screech  Owl.  Megascops 
xantusi  Brewster,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  xli,  1902,  93.  Cape  region  of  Lower  California. 

Scotiaptex  cinerea.  370.  Scotiaptex  nebulosa. 

cinerea  lapponica.  [370a.]  nebulosa  lapponica. 

372  a.  Nyctala  acadica  scotaea  Osgood.  Northwest  Saw-whet  Owl.  Nyctala 
acadica  scotcea  Osgood,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  21,  1901,  43.  Puget  Sound  region,  north  to 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  British  Columbia. 


Falco  sparverius  deserticolus. 
Buteo  borealis  lucasanus. 
latissimus. 

Pseudogryphus  californianus. 
Columba  squamosa. 


360a.  Falco  sparverius  phaloena. 

[Eliminated.] 

343.  Buteo  platypterus. 

324.  Gymnogyps  californianus. 
[314.1]  Columba  squamosa. 


320  6.  Columbigallina  passerina  bermudiana  (Bangs  and  Bradlef,).  Bermuda 
Ground  Dove.  Columbigallina  bermudiana  Bangs  and  Bradlee,  Auk,  xviii,  July,  1901, 
250.  Bermuda  Islands. 


Meleagris  gallopavo. 

gallopavo  fera. 

Canachites  canadensis  labradorius. 


310.  Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami. 
310a.  gallopavo  silvestris. 

[Cancelled.] 


298  6.  Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi  Bishop.  Alaska  Spruce  Grouse.  Cana- 
chites canadensis  osgoodi  Bishop,  Auk,  xvii,  April,  1900,  114.  Upper  Yukon  region  and 
thence  northwest  to  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet. 

298c.  Canachites  canadensis  canace  (Linn.).  Canadian  Spruce  Grouse.  Cana- 
chites canadensis  canace  Norton,  Proc.  Portland  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  Art.  viii,  May,  1901, 
151.  Northern  Minnesota,  northern  New  York,  northern  New  England,  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Canadian  zone  of  southern  and  eastern  Canada. 

304a.  Lagopus  leucurus  altipetens  Osgood.  Southern  White-tailed  Ptar- 
migan. Lagopus  leucurus  altipetens  Osgood,  Auk,  xviii,  April,  1901,  180  Southern  Rocky 
Mts.  (Colorado,  New  Mexico,  etc  ). 

Cyrtonyx  montezumse.  | 296.  Cyrtonyx  montezumoe  mearusi. 


[269.1.]  Eudromias  morinellus  (Linn.).  Dotterel.  Northern  Europe  and  northern 
Asia,  south  in,  winter  to  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  Africa.  Accidental  at  King 
Island,  Alaska  (Stone,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1900,  22). 


zEgialitis  vocifera. 

wilsonia. 

Podasocys  montanus. 


273.  Oxyechus  vociferus. 

280.  Ochthodromus  wilsonius. 

281.  Podasocys  montanus. 


283.1.  Arenaria  morinella  (Linn.).  Ruddy  Turnstone.  Arenaria  morinella  W. 
Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Isl.  N.  Pac.  Oc.  iii,  1899,  408,  412.  Arctic  America  from 
the  Mackenzie  River  eastward,  southward  in  migration,  chiefly  coastwise,  to  Patagonia  and 
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the  Falkland  Islands.  The  range  of  A.  interpret  thus  becomes  restricted  to  the  Old  World, 
Greenland,  and  western  Alaska. 


COUES  KEY. 

Actodrornas  minutilla. 

damascencis. 
bairdi. 
maculata. 
fuscicollis. 
acuminata. 
Arquatella  maritima. 
couesi. 
ptilocnemis. 
Pelidna  alpina. 

alpina  pacifica. 
Ancylochilus  ferrugineus. 
Rallus  crepitans  waynei. 
scotti. 


UNION  LIST. 

♦ 

■242.  Actodrornas  minutilla. 

[242.1.]  damacensis. 

241.  bairdii. 

239.  maculata. 

240.  fuscicollis. 

238.  acuminata. 

235.  Arquatella  maritima. 

236.  couesi. 

237.  ptilocnemis. 
[243.]  Pelidna  alpina. 

243a.  alpina  pacifica. 

244.  Erolia  ferruginea. 

211c.  Rallus  crepitans  waynei. 
2115.  crepitans  scottii. 


194  a.  Ardea  herodias  fannini  Chapman. 
herodias  fannini  Chapman.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Islands  and  coast  region  of  British  Columbia. 

Ardea  wardi. 

Herodias  egretta. 

Garzetta  candidissima. 

Hydranassa  tricolor  ruficollis. 

Dichromanassa  ntfa. 

Florida  coerulea. 

Butorides  virescens. 

virescens  frazari. 
virescens  anthonyi. 

N yctanassa  violacea. 


Northwest  Coast  Heron.  Ardea 
Hist,  xiii,  1901,  87.  Queen  Charlotte 

1945.  Ardea  herodias  wardi. 

196.  Herodias  egretta. 

197.  Egretta  candidissima. 

199.  Hydranassa  tricolor  ruficollis. 

198.  Dichromanassa  rufescens. 

200.  Florida  crerulea. 

201.  Butorides  virescens. 

201a.  virescens  frazari. 

2015.  virescens  anthonyi. 

203.  Nyctanassa  violacea. 


133  a.  Anas  obscura  rubripes  Brews 
scura  rubripes  Brewster,  Auk,  six,  April, 
from  Newfoundland  to  Virginia,  and  west  to 
but  includes  northern  Labrador  and  Hudson 

Pelecanus  fuscus. 

Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus. 

Fulmarus  glacialis  minor. 

glacialis  rodgersi. 

Puffinus  cuneatus. 


iter.  Red-legged  Black  Duck.  Ana.c  ob- 
1902,  184.  Atlantic  coast,  during  migration, 
Arkansas ; breeding  range  not  definitely  known. 
Bay  region. 

126.  Pelecanus  occideutalis. 

[Eliminated.] 

[Eliminated.] 

86.1.  Fulmarus  rodgersi. 

96.1.  Puffinus  cuneatus. 


96.2.  Puffinus  bulleri  Salvin.  New  Zealand  Shearwater.  New  Zealand;  north 
casually  to  California.  (Loomis,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  ser.  3 (zool.),  1900,  319.) 


Puffinus  auduboni. 
Colymbus  dotninicus. 
Fratercula  arctica  glacialis. 


92.  Puffinus  lherminieri. 

5.  Colymbus  dominicus  brachypterus. 
13a.  Fratercula  arctica  naumanni. 


